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Statistical  Bbsults  of  the  Bigbnt  T&baths  of  Commsbcs  h^^twem 
DiFFSBBNT  States  of  Eubopi.  By  Lsons  Lxti,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
F.S.S.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  PracHce  of  Commerce  in 
King's  OoUege^  London ;  Doctor  of  Economic  Science ;  and  of  Lin^ 
coin's  IwHf  Bamster'ai-Law* 

[Bead  befon  the  Stetirticia  Society,  19th  December,  1876.] 

The  treaty  of  commerce  condnded  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France  on  the  28rd  Jannaiy,  1860,  inangorated  a  new  era  in 
ihe  commercial  policy  of  many  countries  in  Europe.  The  free  trade 
measures  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  during  his  memorable 
administration  in  1842,  and  those  adopted  by  successive  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  had  already  borne  goodly  fruit,*  but 
other  nations  had  as  yet  done  but  little  in  the  way  of  advancing 
commercial  freedom,  and  France  especially  still  maintained  her 
restrictions  and  prohibitions.  She  did,  indeed,  possess  a  School  of 
Economists  of  the  highest  order.  Quesnay  had  long  proclaimed 
the  principle  that  the  surest,  the  most  exact,  and  the  most  profitable 
commercial  policy,  whether  for  the  nation  or  the  State,  consisted  in- 
the  fnU  freedom  of  competition.  M.  Mercier  de  la  Biviire  had 
affirmed  that  Jhe  particular  interests  of  individuals  should  never  be 
separated  from  the  common  interests  of  the  nation.  Mirabeau, 
Turgot,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  J.  B.  Say,  Michel  Chevalier, 
Wolowski,  Gamier,  had  been  as  faithful  to,  and  as  pronounced  in 
the  cause  and  advocacy  of,  sound  economic  principles.  But,  as 
with  the  seers  of  old,  their  warnings  and  teaching  remained 
unheeded  and  misunderstood. 

Nor  is  it  strange  after  all.    Did  not  the  '*  Wealth  of  Nations," 
the  product  of  the  immortal  Adam  Smith,  remain  a  dead  letter  in 

*  Ezpoite  ftom  the  United  Kingdom  of  BritiBh  produce  and  manofhotoree :— > 

£ 

1842 « 47,i85,ooo 

'SO 135,900,000 

IncreMe  189  per  cent 
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2  Lbyi— On  Statistical  BetuUs  of  ike  Becent  Treaties       [Mar. 

England  for  half  a  century  P  Was  not  Ricardo  equally  nnsucoessfnl 
in  creating  anj  immediate  change  in  the  commercial  policy  of 
England  P  Had  it  not  been  for  that  noble  band  of  mannfactnrers 
and  merchants,  known  as  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  and  headed 
by  Bichard  Cobden  and  John  Bright — had  it  not  been  for  the  fatal 
disease  in  the  potatoes  of  1845  and  1846,  which  tanght  onr  senators 
wisdom — England  would  probably  even  now  be  sulEering  under  a 
protectionist  tariff  and  a  restrictive  com  law.  In  France  no  such 
influence  had  been  at  work.  No  peripatetic  philosopher  had  gone 
about  the  country  teaching  the  people  their  economic  rights.  And 
the  Gk)vemment,  often  weak  and  ignorant  as  to  the  true  mode  of 
promoting  national  prosperity,  sought  to  secure  alternately  the 
support  of  landowners,  miners,  and  manuflftcturers,  as  best  it  could, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  public  good.  The  moment,  however. 
Napoleon  III  felt  himself  sufficientiy  strong  in  power  to  be  able 
to  withstand  the  influence  and  obstruction  of  interested  parties,  the 
course  became  clear,  and  with  a  vigour  and  energy  worthy  of  the 
occasion  he  shook  off  the  chain  of  a  traditionary  and  retrograde 
policy,  and  concluded  the  celebrated  treaty  which  will  for  ever 
stand  associated  not  only  with  his  own  name  but  with  the  names  of 
the  celebrated  economists  who  were  parties  to  the  negotiation. 

Hitherto,*  treaties  of  commerce  had  been  concluded  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  commercial  privileges  from  one  nation  at  the 
expense  of  another.  They  were  in  most  cases  the  offshoots  of  a 
commercial  system  founded  on  error,,  and  administered  by  caprice. 
They  were  dictated  by  x)olitical  rather  than  by  economic  motives. 
They  were  frequently  the  causes  of  war  and  contention.  The 
treaty  of  conmierce  of  1860  had  for  its  scope  the  extension  of  com- 
mercial freedom.  Whilst  in  the  highest  sense  a  political  measure — 
for  it  did  cement  nations  in  the  bonds  of  peace — its  bearings  were 
essentially  economical.  Regarded  from  a  scientific  aspect,  political 
economists  might  have  objected,  and  did  object,  to  resorting  once 
more  to  the  erroneous  system  of  subjecting  the  economic  x)olicy  of 
the  State  to  the  complications  of  diplomacy.  Having  faith  in  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade,  England  had  been  for  years  liberating 
industry  after  industry  from  the  trammels  of  Customs'  duties, 
without  reference  to  the  policy  of  other  n0,tions,  and  regardless  of, 
though  not  indifferent  to,  any  reciprocal  treatment  on  their  part. 
Mr.  Cobden  himself  was  not  in  favour  of  treaties  of  commerce. 
In  one  of  his  earlier  speeches  he  said :  "  I  never  thanked  the  foreign 

•  The  Methuen  Treaty  of  1748  secured  the  easier  mtrodaction  of  British 
goods  hito  Portugal  in  return  for  the  admission  of  Portagnese  wine  into  Great 
Britun  at  33  per  cent,  less  datj  than  would  be  imposed  on  French  wines.  By  a 
treaty  between  Belgiam  and  France  in  1834,  Belgium  removed  certain  prohibi- 
tions on  imports  ^  land,  on  condition  thai  France  would  establish  differential 
duties  in  her  favour  on  coals  and  iron. 
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"  minister  who  came  with  a  treaty  of  commerce  from  China  or 
"  Borneo,  St.  Domingo  or  Russia,  binding  them  to  extend  their 
"  commerce  with  this  country  and  to  relax  their  restrictions,  should 
"  that  treaty  he  obtained  either  by  force,  chicanery,  or  fraud ;  for, 
"  depend  on  it,  a  policy  so  enforced  will  react,  and  we  shall  never 
"  make  progress  in  the  principles  which  we  advocate  until  we  leave 
"  itto  other  countries  to  take  the  course  they  believe  to-be  best  for 
"  their  interest,  after  calm  consideration,  and  until  they  have  seen, 
"  by  the  example  England  has  set,  that  the  free  trade  adopted  by 
"  her  was  beneficial  to  her  own  interests."  Nevertheless,  in  this 
case,  the  greater  number  of  English  economists,  always  more  prac- 
tical than  theoretical,  seeing  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  negotiated 
by  Cobden  and  Chevalier  a  ready  means  for  advancing  commercial 
freedom,  gladly  withdrew  their  objection  to  the  form,  and  accepted 
the  substance,  even  though  by  so  doing  it  might  appear  that 
the  nation  was  swerving  from  a  position  alike  independent  and 
dignified.  In  the  negotiation  of  the  French  treaty,  no  chicane,  no 
fraud,  no  force  was  exercised,  and  if,  under  the  system  of  govern- 
ment then  prevalent  in  France,  no  Parliamentary  sanction  was 
required,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  England  to  know  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  treaty  were  in  accord  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
French  nation.  It  was  not  without  reason,  indeed,  that  the 
reporters  who  examined  the  measure  said :  "  A  nos  yeux,  et  les 
'*  modifications  da  tarif  anglais,  et  la  reforme  de  notre  legislation 
"  douaniere,  convergent  au  m^me  but,  preparent  k  un  6gal  degr6  de 
"  nouveaux  elements  de  prosp6rite  publique  pour  les  deux  pays. 
*'  Cette  lutte  pacifique  n'amenera  ni  victoires,  ni  defaites,  mais 
^  produira  de  louables  Emulations,  des  enseignements  mutuels,  des 
"  perfectionnements  reciproques.  Inspirees  par  des  sentiments  de 
**  justice  et  de  bienveillance  mutuelle  qui  animent  les  Gouvefne- 
'*  ments  respecCifs,  ces  conventions  assureront  le  r6glement  Equitable, 
''  et  le  dEveloppement  des  relations  entre  les  deux  Etats,  et  con- 
"  solideront  Talliance  des  deux  peuples.*' 

By  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1860,  France  engaged  to  abolish 
all  prohibitions,  and  to  admit  certain  articles  of  British  produce 
and  manufacture  at  duties  not  exceeding  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem^ 
to  be  further  reduced  to  duties  not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  from  the 
Ist  October,  1864.  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  bound  herself  to 
abolish  the  duties  on  French  silks  and  other  manufactured  goods, 
and  to  reduce  the  duties  on  French  wines  and  brandies.  As  regards 
coals,  France  engaged  to  reduce  the  import  duty,  and  both  con- 
tracting parties  engaged  not  to  prohibit  exportation  of  coal,  and  to 
levy  no  duty  upon  such  exports.  Whilst  both  contracting  parties 
engaged  to  confer  on  the  other  any  favour,  privilege,  or  reduction 
in  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  on  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
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treaty  which  the  said  power  might  concede  to  any  third  power  ] 
and  also  not  to  enforce,  one  against  another,  any  .prohibition  of 
importation  or  exportation  which  should  not  at  the  same  time  be 
applicable  to  all  other  nations.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the 
treaty  was,  that  France  engaged  to  act  more  liberally  for  the  fntnre 
than  she  had  done  for  the  past,  and  England  made  another  step  in 
the  way  of  liberalising  her  tariff,*  and  placing  all  her  manufactures 
under  the  wholesome  and  invigorating  influence  of  ft'ee  competition. 
Nor  was  the  treaty  allowed  to  remain  limited  to  France  and  Eng- 
land, for  forthwith  after  its  conclusion  both  France  and  England 
entered  into  similar  treaties  with  other  nations.f  And  inasmuch 
as  under  existing  treaties  other  nations  were  bound  to  giye  to 
England  as  good  treatment  as  they  gave  to  the  most  favoured 
nations,  the  restrictions  theretofore  in  existence  in  countries  not 
originally  parties  to  the  French  treaty  were  everywhere  greatly 
reduced,  and  thereby  its  benefits  extended  rapidly  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe. 

Though  falling  far  short  of  economic  requirements,  the  general 
effect  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  tariff  of  the  principal  European 
states  by  the  operation  of  such  treaties,  has  been  to  recognise  the 
light  of  the  community  to  purchase  in  the  cheapest  and  to  sell  in 

*  See  Appendix.  ■ 

t  France  oondaded  treaties  of  commerce  with  Belgium,  Ist  May,  1861. 

„  ZoUverein,  2nd  August,  1862. 

„  Italy,  17th  January,  1863. 

„  Switzerland,  80th  June,  1864. 

„  Prussia,  2nd  August,  1862. 

„  Spain,  18th  June,  1863. 

Netherlands,  7th  July,  1868. 
Portugal,  11th  July,  1866. 

England  concluded  treaties  of  commerce  with  Turkey,  29th  April,  1861. 
„  Belgium,  23rd  July,  1862. 

Italy,  6th  August,  1868. 
„  Zollverein,  80th  March,  1865. 

„  Austria,  16th  December,  1865. 

„  »      30th       „  1869. 

Belgium  concluded  treaties  with  Switzerland,  11th  December,  1862. 
>,  Denmark,  17th  August,  1863. 

Italy,  9th  April,  1863. 
Netherlands,  12th  May,  1863. 
„  Russia,  28th  March,  1863. 

„  Sweden  and  Norway,  26th  June,  1868. 

Austria  concluded  treaties  with  Prussia,  29th  May,  1865. 

„  Belgium,  28rd  February,  1867. 

„  Italy,  28rd  April,  1867. 

„  Netherlands,  26th  March,  1867. 

„  Switzerland,  Uth  July,  1868. 

„  Germany,  9th  March,  1868. 

„  France,  11th  December,  1866. 

„  Turkey,  10th  May»  1862. 
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the  dearest  market;  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  masses,  or 
with  the  least  possible  restrictions  for  fiscal  purposes  only,  articles 
of  food,  the  necessaries  of  life,  from  all  conntries ;  to  remove  all 
obstractions  to  the  imports  of  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  and 
to  allow  foreign  mannfactnrers  to  compete  freely  with  native 
mannfactnrers.  And  what  have  been  the  results  of  the  measures 
thus  introduced  P  Are  the  people  better  fed  P  Are  the  means  of 
livelihood,  the  comforts  of  life,  more  largely*  usedP  Have 
manufacturers  consumed  more  raw  materials  P  Is  the  number  of 
fectories  and  workshops  larger  P  Have  native  producers  and 
manufacturers  been  able  to  sustain  the  increasing  competitipnP 
Or  are  the  people  of  the  different  States  poorer,  the  manufacturers 
mined,  and  the  productive  power  diminished  in  any  one  of  them  P 
Let  us  look  at  the  statistical  results  of  the  recent  treaties  of 
commerce. 

Effects  of  the  Treaties  on  International  European  Trade. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  statistics  of  trade  that  during  the 
period  from  the  conclusion  of  the  French  treaty  to  the  year  1874, 
the  trade  of  all  the  parties  to  the  treaties  has  largely  increased. 
Other  causes  may  have  operated  to  some  extent  in  favour  of  this 
increase.  The  enormous  importation  of  gold  from  Australia  and 
California  and  the  extension  of  railways  have  ekercised  their 
influence  in  the  increase  of  trade:*  These  causes  were,  however, 
quite  subordinate  in  comparison  with  the  influence  of  free  trade. 
Take  the  special  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  of  Austria, 
Belgium,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we 
find  an  absolute  increase  of  upwards  of  86  per  cent.,  as  follows : — 

CpOO*i  omitted.] 


Imports  (SpecUI). 

Increaie 
per 
Cent. 

Exports  (Spedsl). 

Inereis* 

1860. 

1874. 

1860. 

1874. 

per 
Cent. 

Anrtiia    

£ 

21, coo, 
2 1, GOO, 

76,oco, 

25,000, 

33»ooo, 
182,000, 

£ 
67,000, 
62,000, 

140,000, 
64,000, 
62,000, 

813,000, 

171 

84 
116 

SI 
71 

£ 

26,000, 
19,000, 
91,000, 
20,000, 
23,000, 
136,000, 

£ 
44,000, 
46,000, 

148,000, 
42,000, 
89,000, 

240,000, 

69 
137 
63 

1 10 

iP^lgiriTn  ,.,..... , 

Fniiicf>...T...... 

TTftlUnil   ,     

Italy  (1862)    

69 
76 

United  Kingdom  .... 

Total   

358,000, 

668,000, 

86 

315*000, 

668,000, 

77 

Whilst  during  this  period  the  population  of  these  states  in- 

cal  Society,  yol.  zviii. 
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creased  in  the  aggregate  from  128,700,000  to  138,600,000,*  or  in 
the  proportion  of  7*80  per  oent.,  the  increase  of  bnsiness  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  82  per  cent.,  a  fact  which  mast  have  had  the  effect  of 
producing  a  corresponding  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

To  realise,  however,  how  far  the  commercial  treaties  have  influ- 
enced the  increase  of  trade  in  these  countries,  we  must  divide  the 
returns  of  their  trade  into  trade  with  Europe  and  trade  with  other 
parts.  And  having  done  so  we  find  the  important  fact  that 
up  to  1873  whilst  their  trade  with  Europe  increased  during  the 
period  in  the  proportion  of  100  per  cent.,  the  trade  with  all  other 
parts  increased  only  at  the  rate  of  66  per  cent.  The  figures  are  as 
follows : — 

Trade  with  Europe, 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Impofrti  (Special). 

Increaie 
per 
Cent. 

Exports  (Special). 

Increase 

1860. 

1873. 

1860. 

1873. 

per 
Cent 

Austria 
Belgium 
Bbrance.. 
HoUand 
Italy    .. 

21,000, 
16,000, 
48,000, 
17,000, 
3i»ooo, 
89,000, 

58,000 
44,000, 

101,000, 
42,000, 
48,000, 

152,000, 

I7<5 
175 
no 

147 
54 
70 

26,000, 
18,000, 
60,000, 
16,000, 
21,000, 
47,oco, 

42,000, 
44,000, 

"113,000, 
86,000, 
39,000, 

108,000, 

61 

»44 
88 

,.,,, ,. 

"5 

85 

129 

•••""■J     

United  Kingdomf.... 

J 

'otal   

22X,000, 

445,000, 

100 

188,000, 

882,000, 

103 

[OOO*!  omitted.] 

•  Austria 
Belgium 
France.. 
Holland 
Italy    .. 
United] 

PopuLation. 

1860. 

1870. 

33.000, 
5,000, 

37,000, 
3,000, 

22,000, 

29,000, 

36,000, 
5,000, 

36,000, 
4,000, 

27,800, 

32,000, 

Kingdom   .... 

129,000, 

140,000, 

t  The  Board  of  Trade  aoooants  of  the  United  Kingdom  do  not  show  the 
amount  of  special  imports,  that  is  the  amount  retained  for  home  consumption 
ftrom  different  countries.  The  amount  given  b  that  of  general  imports.  The 
information  for  1873  relative  to  foreign  countries  is  from  the  reporiw  of  secretaries 
of  legations. 
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Trade  vnth  Other  Parte. 

[OOO'i  omiited.J 


Imports. 

Increase 
per 
Cent. 

Ezporto. 

Inerease 

1860. 

1873. 

1860. 

1878. 

per 
Cent. 

Hf^liriiini 

5,000, 

28,000, 

8,000, 

2,000, 

121,000, 

13,000, 

41,000, 

13,000, 

2,000, 

219,000, 

160 
62 
80 

1,000, 

3I1OOO, 

4»ooo, 

2,000, 

89,000, 

2,000, 

88,000, 

4,000, 

6,000, 

147,000, 

100 

ArT7l|^11tlll 

jSVanoe 

22 

TTollft^n^  ,.  ,.     

Italy    

200 

United  Kingdom*.... 

«5 

Total   

164,000, 

288,000, 

75 

127,000, 

197,000, 

55 

*  See  note  p.  6. 


[OOO't  omitted.] 

1860. 

1873. 

lueresseper 
Cent. 

Total  trade  with  Europe  .... 
Other  parts 

410,000, 
291,000, 

827,000, 
486,000, 

lOI 

66 

7oi,oeo, 

1,312,000, 

87 

Another  evidence  of  the  incFeasing  traffic  in  these  countries 
TUAj  be  found  in  the  total  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  entered  with  cargo  and  in  ballast,  in 
the  ports  of  the  several  countries,  which  was  as  follows  in  the  two 
periods: — 

ToTMoge  Entered. 


1860. 

1874. 

Inerease  per 
Cent, 

Austria  (1861)   

Tons. 
2,6i8,Ooot 

667,000 

4,165,000 

1,658,000 

2,516,000 

i2,i73»ooo 

Tons. 
8,623,000t 
2,888,000 
7,969,000 
2,997,000 
3,745,000 
22,369,000 

38 

258 

91 

80 

SelffiUm     ,.....rr,....rr,... ..r. 

J^&l^tUUA 

fiance 

Holland  

Italy  (1861)    

48 
83 

United  Kingdom  

Total  

23i797,ooo 

48,091,000 

80 

t  Including  coasting  trade. 


Here  the  same  activity  of  transactions  is  apparent,  and  nearly 
as  large  a  percentage  increase  in  navigation  as  in  the  value  of 
imports  and  exports.  What  other  conclusion  can  be  deduced  from 
such  figures  but  that  trade  and  navigation  have  alike  benefited  by 
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the  greater  freedom  of  commerce  produced   by  the  treaties  in 
question  P 

The  consumption  of  imported  articles  of  food  is  not  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  especiallj  in  agricultural 
countries,  where  ndtive  produce  enters  largely  into  consumption. 
Nor  are  the  statistics  of  imports  classified  in  any  xmif  orm  manner 
in  differefii  countries  so  as  to  admit  of  any  exact  comparison  of  the 
relative  consumption  at  specific  times  of  articles  of  food,  distinct  from 
other  articles.  In  the  United  Elingdom  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption  of  foreign  meat,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  coffee,  tea,  rice, 
wine,  has  been  very  considerable,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow* 
ing  quantities  consumed  per  head  of  the  people  in  the  respective 
-years : — 


1860. 

1875. 

lac««ep« 

Bacon  hams    lbs. 

Tea „ 

Rice „ 

Butter , 

Cbeese „ 

Eggs    No. 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined  ....  lbs. 
Wine  gals. 

1-27 

z-67 
1-41 

y^^ 

x-24 

5-83 

33*30 

•0-23 

8-26 
4-44 

11-68 

4-92 

6-46 

22-62 

62-86 

0*68 

550 
66 

7»8 
50 

144 

287 
88 

130 

In  other  countries,  though  the  facts  at  our  disposal  are  not 
numerous,  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  the  people  eveiy- 
where  consume  more  than  they  were  wont  to  do.  The  importation 
of  animals  and  meat  was  as  follows : — 


No. 

1861. 

.1874. 

Increue  per  Cent. 

Austria   

Belgium 

552,000 

154,000 

890,000 

2,500,000 

990,000 

823,000 

1,429,000 

12,000,000 

79 
109 

60 
380 

France 

„      meat  ... 

>» 

kilos. 

Tlie  imports  of  coffee 

were  as  follows : — 

1861. 

1874. 

Increue  per 
Cent. 

Austria centners 

Belgium  kilos. 

Fwmee „ 

400,000 
19,000,000 
38,000,000 

652,000 
19,000,000 
89,000,000 

63. 

2 

Everywhere,  moreover,  there  is  a  larger  average  of  land  under 
cultivation ;  everywhere  native  industry  has  been  and  is  more 
active. 
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Not  less  satifl&ctory  are  the  retuniB  respecting  the  oonsrimption 
of  raw  materials.  Taking -the  two  principal  staples  of  the  textile 
mannfiictnre,  cotton  and  wool,  the  increase  in  the  imports  and  con. 
snmption  has  been  considerable : — 

[00,000»i  omitted.] 


CoUon,  Raw. 

Inereaie 
per 
Cent. 

Wool 

iBcreue 

1861. 

1874. 

1861. 

1874. 

per 
Cent. 

Belgium    kilos. 

|[»ooe  „ 

HoDand don 

Itoty kilos. 

United  Kingdom  ....  cwte. 

i5»o 

3i»o 

9,o 

20,0 
134,0 
46,0 
81,0 
12,0 

33 
9 

eVs 

33 

14,0 

55.0 
6,0 

93.0 

61,0 

117,0 

8,0 

6,0 

193,0 

*64 
III 

33 

50 

107 

Austria  in  1873  was  suffering  from  a  financial  panic,  but  since 
then  she  has  more  than  recovered  from  her  apparent  langaor,  and, 
if  we  compare  the  average  imports  of  the  years  1862-66,  the  period 
immediately  previous  to  the  treaty,  with  those  of  1874,  the  increase 
is  most  satis&ctory.  The  facts  are  as  follows : — 
Imports  iinto  Auitria, 


Flax i 

Hemp  and  seagrasB 
Cotton 

»     y»m    

Wool  

Woollen  yam 


cwts. 


1862  to  1866. 


196,000 
95,000 
444»ooo 
118,000 
224,000 
33>ooo 


1874 


696,000 
106,000 
1,048,000 
218,000 
803,000 
68,000 


Inereeieper 
Cent. 


208 
'  10 
134 
84 
35 
106 


And  jnst  as  more  raw  materials  of  mannfactares  have  been  imported, 
so  have  the  ezporte  of  manufactures  increased.  The  exports  of 
cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  manufactures  from  the  coontries  whose 
statistics  we  have  hitherto  compart  in  1861  and  1874  have  been  as 
follows : — 

Exports. 

[pOO'i  omitted.] 


Belginm 
France  .. 


United  \ 
.  Kingdom/ 


Cotton 
Muinfectarei. 


1861. 


£ 

550, 


2,200, 
38,000,  |60,000, 


1874 


£ 

718, 


Pel 

Cent. 


219 
48 

58 


Woollen 
Mftnnfaetares. 


1861. 


£ 

I,XOO, 

7,5001 

II,000] 


1874 


£ 

1,600, 

14,000, 
22,800, 


Per 

Cent. 

IncresM 


or  De- 


+   45 
+   86 


+  107 


8i]k 
Mannfkctnree. 


1861.    1874 


13,000, 
1,400, 


16,000, 
2,100, 


Per 
Cent. 
In- 


15 
50 
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Common  experience  has  indeed  sHown  that  wherever  a  nation 
possesses  certain  decided  advantage  for  any  manufacture  or 
industry,  wherever  the  mantifactnrers  have  the  command  of  suffi- 
ciency of  capital  and  labour,  and  are  moreover  in  possession  of 
sufficiency  of  motive  power,  there  all  fear  of  foreign  competition  is 
gratuitous  and  vain,  whilst  where  no  such  advantages  exist,  and 
where  manu&cturers  have  neither  the  means,  or  the  energy  requi- 
site, to  support  any  industry,  there  all  protection  is  vain,  and  the 
6ffi)rt  to  foster  the  same  by  artificial  means  must  only  redound  to 
the  injury  of  the  entire  community. 

We  have  hitherto  dealt  exclusively  with  those  countries  which 
came  diseotlj  within  the  range  of  the  French  treaties ;  but  the  saipe 
results  attended  ilie  modification  of  the  tariff  in  other  cormtries 
also.  In  Sweden,  Mr.  En^dne,  Her  Majesty's  Minister,  has  re- 
ported that  in  1856,  the  import  of  woollen  goods  was  prohibited,  and 
the  production  at  home  amounted  to  8,ocx),ooo  kroners.  In  1873 
the  prohibition  was  removed,  and  the  imports  permitted  at  low 
rates,  yet  the  home  production  was  valued  at  ii,Soo,ooo  kroners. 
In  the  course  of  the  seven  years  from  1851  to  1857,  when  most 
branches  of  industry  were  protected  either  by  prohibitions  or  by 
highly  protective  import  duties,  the  number  of  manu&ctories  in 
Sweden  was  2,450,  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  26,528, 
and  the  mean  annual  value  of  their  production  amounted  to 
33,000,000  kroners.  In  the  ^ve  years  ended  1873,  after  the  great 
reduction  of  dutied,  the  mean  annual  number  of  manufactories  was 
2,3 16,  employing  4I9290  persons,  and  producing  manufactures  valued 
at  111,000,000  kroners.  In  Spain,  the  results  of  a  modified  tariff 
were  seen  by  the  increase  of  imports  of  cotton  from  12,000,000  kilos, 
in  1849,  to  27,000,000  kilos,  in  1873,  and  of  iron  in  bars  from 
3,600,000  kilos,  in  1849,  to  47,000,000  in  1873 ;  and  in  a  large 
increase  of  all  exports  in  the  quinquennial  period  of  1870  to  1B74, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  quinquennial  period  1865-69. 

Portugal,  which  had  long  hesitated  giving  to  England  the  same 
advantages  which  she  had  given  to  France,  on  the  plea  that  England 
unduly  taxed  her  wine,  has  at  last  seen  it  most  advantageous  for 
herself  to  relinquish  an  untenable  position.  It  was  natural  for 
Portugal  to  ask  that  England  should  grant  to  herself  the  same  pri- 
vilege as  she  granted  to  France,  by  admitting  Portuguese  wines  at 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  French  wine.  In  England,  however,  the 
wine  and  spirit  duties  are  maintained  for  fiscal  purposes  only,  and 
the  limitation  of  26  degrees  of  spirit  for  the  lowest  duty  at  i#. 
per  gallon,  has  immediate  reference  to  the  spirit  duties,  which 
pioduce  an  enormous  revenue.  In  the  language  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs,  "  Wine  in  its  natural  state,  as  produced  from 
*'  the  grape,  is  charged,  on  importation  into  Great  Britain,  almost 
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*'  without  exception,  with  a  duty  of  is.  a-gallon.  If  the  makers  or 
^'  importers  of  wine  choose  to  add  to  such  wine  mannfactnred 
**  spirits,  which,  if  made  in  this  country,  woxdd  be  charged  with 
"  duty  at  I  OS.  a-gallon,  it  is  bat  jnst  that  they  should  be  taxed  to 
**  the  same  extent  as  the  British  producer  of  spirits  is  taxed,  and 
*'  accordingly,  wine  to  which  manufactured  spirits  has  been  added, 
'*  has  to  pay  an  additional  tax  for  that  added  spirit.  This  provi- 
*'  sion  is  not  limited  to  Portuguese  wines,  but  is  equally  applied  to 
"  the  wines  of  France  and  all  other  countries,  including  the  British 
"  colonies." 

Effect  of  the  Treaty  of  Gommerce  on  our  Trade  with  Frances 

If  from  ^  general  view  of  the  operation  of  the  treaties  of  com- 
merce  on  European  trade,  we  turn  to  examine  the  influence  of  the 
French  treaty  on  our  trade  with  France,  the  results  are  still  more 
gratifying.  The  following  statistics  show  that  our  imports  from 
France  rose  from  17,000,000/.  to  47,000,000/.,  an  increase  of  176 
per  cent. ;  that  our  exports  to  France  increased  to  the  extent  of  18  9 
per  cent.,  and  that  whilst  we  consume  more  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
sugar,  brandy,  wine,  and  silk  manufacture  frx)m  France,  we  are  also 
sending  thither  more  of  our  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  more 
of  our  earthenware  and  hardware. 

Trade  vntk  France, 
[000**  omitted.] 


Importo 
firom 

Export!. 

Total 

British 

Produce. 

ColonifU 

Produce. 

TotiJ. 

Imports  ind 

Exports. 

1859 

16,871, 

17,774. 
17,836, 
31,675, 
34,036, 
25.641, 
31,625, 
37,017, 
33,735, 
33,896, 
33,527, 
37,607, 
29,848, 
41,803, 
44,339, 
46,518, 
46,720, 

£ 

4,754, 

5,250, 

8,896, 

9,209, 

8,673, 

8,187, 

9,062, 

11,700, 

12,121, 

10,653, 

11,438, 

11,643, 

18.205, 
17,268, 
17,292, 
16,370, 
15,357, 

£ 

4.807, 
7,451, 
8,531, 
12,556, 
14,631, 
15,638, 
16,393, 

14.897. 
10,901, 
13,861, 
11,839, 

10,340* 
15,183, 
11,034, 
13,904, 
13,019, 
ii,935» 

£ 
9.561, 
12,701, 
17,427, 
21,765, 
23,294, 
23,825, 

25,354, 

26,597, 
23,022, 
23,514, 
23,277, 

21,983, 
33.387, 
28,292, 
30,196, 
29,389, 
27,292, 

£ 

26,432. 
30,475, 
35,253, 
43,440, 
47,320, 
49,466, 

^6,979. 
63,614, 
56,757, 
57,410. 
56,804, 

59.590, 

70,095, 
74.535. 
75.907, 
74,012, 

'60 

*61 

*B2 

'63 

•64. 

1866 

'66 

'67 

'68 

'69 

1870 

*71 

'72 

'73 

'74. 

'75 

Increase    per  \ 

cent.,  1859-75/ 

176 

223 

148 

185 

180 
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Imports  from  Fraruse, 
[0OO>8  omittedO 


1869.. 
'fiO., 
'61.. 
'62.. 
'68.. 
'64.. 

1865.. 
'66.. 
'67.. 
'68.. 


1870... 
'71... 
'72... 
•78... 
'74... 
'76... 


Increaae  per  cent.,  1 
1869-76  / 


I^ench  Wine. 


Gals. 
1,011, 

2,445. 
a,i87, 
ai245> 
2,187, 
2,723, 

*,9»5, 

3,771, 
4,745, 
4,255, 

4,779, 
4,689, 
5,«09, 
6,243, 
5,105, 
5,281, 


422 


I'reneh 
Silk  Manafacturet. 


£ 
1,788, 
2,278,. 
4,902, 
6,818, 
6,214, 
6,986, 

6,782. 
7,554, 
7,019, 
8.408, 
9,004, 

10,914, 
4,886, 
6,647, 
7,281, 
8,766, 
9,274, 


488 


Exports  to  France 

[000^  omitted.] 


1869 

'60.. 

'61 

'62 

'68 

'64 

1866 

00, 

•67 

'68. 

'69 

1870 

'71 

'72 

'78 

'74 

•76 

Inorease  per  cent.,  1 
1869-76  / 


Cotton  Mannfactorei. 


£ 

222, 
248, 
56a, 
678, 
555, 
639, 

733, 
M99» 
1,096, 
1,105, 
1,195, 

895. 
1,877, 
2,386, 
2,181, 
2,344, 
1,887, 


750 


Woollen  and  Wonted 
Mannfactuti. 


£ 

248, 
298, 
1,086, 
1,819, 
1,419, 
1,820, 

1,686, 
2,786, 
3,111, 
1,908, 
2,186, 

2,286, 
8,274. 
4,089, 
8.681. 
8,761, 
8,868, 


1,283 
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Imports  from  France. 


PrindpolArtidM. 

1860. 

1876. 

InerMMper 
Cent. 

ArUeleg  of  Ibod— 

Aniniftlf Uo- 

7,620 
99,022 

1,364,051 

302,018 

547,669 

57,008 

2,^2,265 
»,445.«5» 

£113,018 

5,224,248 

£i,i35»987 

£1.049,347 

69,068 
667,660 
4,886,108 
8,066,762 
1,919,114 
1,016,848 

8,946,711 
6,280,914 

498,210 

19,889,296 

9,274,766 

8,078,469 

67< 

Batter owt». 

]^g»(1861)    gt.100 

Potatoes    owt*. 

473 
»54 
911 

»5o 
1,683 

77 
"5 

334 
»70 
716 
«93 

Sugar,  unrefined „ 

„     refined „ 

SpwiUamd  Wine-- 

Bnmdy   gilli. 

Wine  „ 

Flowflm.  arfciftcial 

dloYes pairs 

fiilV  niiinnf«i«tiim 

Woollen     „          

Total  Talne 

£17,774.000 

46,720,000 

168 

ExporU  to  France, 


PrindpolArtudM. 


1860. 


1876. 


InorauMpar 
C«it. 


MtUeridU  for  Mamufaeture — 

Coal tons 

Cotton  yam    lbs. 

Idneia     „       .:.     „ 

MachineiT 

Painters*  colours    


Mmmfaeiuru-^ 

Cotton  manufacture jards 

liinen  „  „ 

Woollen       „ „ 

Earthenware 

Hardware  cwts. 

Caoutchouc  manufacture 

Haberdashexy 

Total  ralue 


i,352i»ot6 
533,931 
57a,5^5 

£171,020 
£36,082 

10,871407 
1,199,379 
4,491,216 

£17,377 

1 5*063 

£i8,47» 

£44*418 


« 2,706,210 

8,468,486 

1,706,898 

686,276 

88,881 

87,748,048 

10,400,010 

61,060,618 

61,106 

148,029 

170,041 

81,918 


iB5,H9*98o 


16,867,128 


100 
547 
197 
H» 
«33 

707 

783 

1,036 

a5» 
886 

844 
84 


192 
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Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  manj  States  in  the 
direction  of  a  freer  and  sounder  commercial  policy,  and  yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  free  trade  principles  are  as  dominant  or 
popnlar  now  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  The  civil  war  in  the 
United  States  in  1862-64s  the  wars  in  Germany  and  Austria  in 
1866,  tibie  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  have  so  increased  the 
financial  exigencies  of  these  States,*  that  not  only  any^further  experi- 
ments which  might  endanger  the  lessening  of  any  branch  of  revenue 
became  literally  impossible,  but  the  temptation  has  proved  irresist- 
able  to  undo  what  had  been  done  only  a  few  years  before,  both  for 
fiscal  purposes  and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  forlorn  industries. 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  hard  necessities  that  the  United 
States,  once  the  paradise  of  freedom  and  exemption  of  taxes,  became 
the  most  grievously  burdened,  and  the  hottest  bed  of  protection. 
And  it  has  come  to  this,  that  public  writers  there  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare  it  a  chimera  to  follow  the  rules  of  Adam  Smith.  Con- 
siderations of  expediency  and  necessity  they  say  must  modify  and 
control  the  deductions  of  logic  and  the  plausibilities  of  theory. 
It  is  not  only  proper  in  their  opinion,  but  necessary  that  Govern- 
ment aid  should  be  afforded  so  as  to  .place  native  industry  in  a 
position  of  equality.  It  is  well,  they  say,  to  raise  the  price  of  a 
manufactured  article,  for  a  time,  in  the  expectation  that  advance 
in  skill  and  machinery  and  a  more  secure  place  in  the  market, 
where  conspiracies  abroad  cannot  break  in  to  crush  the  capital 
invested,  may,  in  time,  afford  the  same  articles  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  The  protectionist  party  in  the  United  States,  I  fear,  does  not 
realise  sufficiently  that  protection  impoverishes  many  industries  to 
subsidise  a  few,  that  it  cripples  the  masses  to  make  the  fortune  of 
a  few  manufacturers,  that  it  hinders  imports  which  might  purchase 
the  produce  of  American  labour,*  and  that,  in  a  financial  aspect, 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  upon  4,000  articles  costs  five  times 
more  than  it  produces  to  the  treasury. 

Effects  0/  the  Treaties  of  Commerce  on  the  Balance  of  Trade. 
An  objection,  I  fear,  still  exists  in  the  minds  of  some,  that  the 
facilitation  of  imports  only  produces  a  balance  of  trade  which  must, 

♦  Revenv£, 

rOOO*!  omitted.] 


1860. 

1873. 

laawM  per  Cent. 

Austria    « 

lU^liriUIll rtrt 

£ 

47,5oo» 

6,200, 

54,000, 

8,300. 
19,000, 

£ 

70,000, 

8,600, 

188,600, 

8,900, 

47,000, 

47 
37 

7 
H7 

France 

Holland  

Italy  rid62)    

AIWIJ    \M.sf\*a*f       • 
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in  the  end,  prove  rninons  to  the  State.  Acoording  to .  them,  the 
balance  is  favonrable  when  the  exports  exceed  the  imports,  bnt 
nn&vonrable  when  the  imports  exceed  the  exports.  And  why? 
First — ^becanse  the  balance  most  be  paid  in  bnllion,  which  no  nation 
should  part  with,  if  possible ;  and,  second,  becanse  paying  in  gold 
is.  dearer  than  paying  in  merchandise.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
England,  Belgium,  Austria,  Italy,  are  all  becoming  poorer  eyery 
year.  And  though  England  can  afford  to  import  some  50,000,000/. 
or  60,000,000/.  in  excess  of  her  exports,  holding  as  she  does  so 
many  millions  of  foreign  securities  in  her  hands  upon  which  she  is 
to  receive  the  yearly  interest,  other  countries  cannot  pursue  such 
a  ruinous  policy.  Alas  !  such  writers  are  still  lingering  toward  the 
exploded  theories  of  the  mercantile  system.  They  do  not  under^ 
stand  that  gold  and  silver  have  no  such  virtues  as  to  protect  the 
State  from  misery.  They  do  not  realise  that  the  advantage  of 
commerce  consists,  not  in  the  bring^g  in  of  gold,  but  in  the  more 
efficient  employment  of  the  productive  forces  of  the  world.  The 
statistics  of  trade  are  not,  indeed,  a  proper  or  sufficient  basis  for 
calculating  the  amount  of  international  indebtedness,  as  they  leave 
out  of  account  the  profits  of  trade,  charges  of  freight  and  insu- 
rance, the  difference  of  valuation,  payments  of  interests  on  loans, 
money  returned  from  emigrants,  money  spent  by  travellers  abroad, 
and  many  more  items ;  but  in  so  far  as  the  statistics  of  trade  show 
that  any  nation  receives  more  than  it  gives,  and  that  any  nation 
succeeds  in  obtaining  an  extensive  command  over  the  resources  of 
other  countries,  they  do  clearly  indicate  that  such  nation  is  carrying 
on  a  profitable  trade,  and  that  she  is  becoming  every  year  more 
prosperous.  The  statistical  results  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  economic  advantages,  and  with  the 
principles  of  economic  science  well  appreciated,  we  need  not  again 
refute  the  fallacies  of  the  balance  of  trade. 

The  following  tables  show  a  decided  tendency  to  an  excess  of 
imports  over  exports.  In  1860,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  France  were 
exporting,  more  than  they  imported.  In  1874,  the  only  country 
that  showed  a  passive  balance  of  trade  was  France.  Collectively 
these  tables  show  that  in  the  fifteen  years  between  1866  and  1874, 
whilst  the  increase  of  imports  amounted  to  71  per  cent.,  the  increase 
of  exports  was  only  3$  per  cent.  But  what  does  this  mean  but  that 
whilst  in  1860  for  every  pound  exported,  there  were  obtained  in 
return  i/.  28.  5(/.,  in  1874,  for  every  pound  exported,  there  were 
obtained  in  return  i/.  35.  Sd.  in  the  shape  of  imports. 
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Balance  of  Trade. 

[POO'S  omitted.} 


YeuB. 

Merchandise. 

Imports 

Exports. 

^     EZOSM 

of  Imports.' 

Excess 

of  Exports. 

Austria   1 

! 

"Pftlgiiim  

1860 

•74 
1860 

74 
1860 

74 
1860 

74 
1860 

74 
1860 

74 

£ 

2I,000, 

57,ooo, 

2I,000, 

5i,ooo, 

76,000, 

140,000, 

25.000, 

54.000, 
33.000, 

5a.ooo, 
182,000, 
3ia,ooo, 

£ 

26,000, 

44,000, 

19,000, 

46,000, 

91,000, 

148,000, 

20,000, 

42,000, 

19,000, 

89,000, 

186,000, 

240^000, 

£ 

13,000, 
2,000, 
7,000, 

5»ooo, 
12,000, 
14.000, 
13.000, 
46,000, 
72,000, 

£ 
5,000, 

t 

IVance....: 

ulooo, 

Holland  { 

Italy    -[ 

United      King- 1 
dom J 

8,000, 

Tesn. 

Bullion. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess 
of  ImporU. 

Excess 
of  ExporU. 

Austria    { 

Belirium  ...r * 

1860 

74 
1860 

74 
1860 

74 
1860 

74 
1860 

74 
1860 

74 

£ 

4,000, 
2,000, 
5,000, 
5.000, 
24,000, 
4.000, 
1,000, 
2,000, 

400, 
23,000, 
33.000, 

£ 
6,000, 
2,000, 
8,500, 
6,000, 
18,000, 
8,000, 
1,000, 

800, 
26,000, 
27,000, 

£ 

6,000, 

2,000, 

100, 

6,000, 

£ 

2,000, 

8,600. 

*"'^*'*'" 

France.........  w.,' 

1,000, 

Holland  1 

Italy    { 

United      KingO 
dom J 

4,,000, 
8^000, 

TesTS. 

• 

Merchandise  and  Bullion. 

Imports. 

ExporU. 

Excess 

of  Imports. 

of  ExporU. 

Austria 

1860 

74 
1860 

74 
1860 

74 
1860 

74 
1860 

74 
1860 

74 

£ 

25,000, 

59.000, 

26,000, 

57.000, 

100,000, 

144,000, 

26,000, 

56,000, 

33.000, 

52,400, 

205,000, 

345.000, 

£ 

82,000, 

46,000, 

27,600, 

51,000. 

109,000, 

166,000, 

21,000, 

42,000, 

19,000, 

89,800, 

162,000, 

267,000, 

£ 

13,000, 
6,000, 

5,000, 
14,000, 
14,000, 
i3.>oo, 
43.000, 
78,000, 

£ 

7,000, 

llAldrinm  

1,600, 

France 

Holland  1 

9,000, 
12,000. 

United      King- 1 
dom J 

— 
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In  reasoning  upon  the  balance  of  trade,  or  upon  the  general 
bearings  of  the  statistics  of  trade  in  difEerent  countries,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  thafc  the  mode  of  collecting  and  exhibiting  them 
leaves  mnch  to  be  desired.  The  nomenclature  and  classification  of 
articles  are  not  the  same.  '  Considerable  quantities  of  produce  and 
merchandise  are  known  to  pass  from  one  country  to  another  with- 
out the  cognizance  of  the  Customs  authoritieB.  The  origin  and 
ultimate  destination  of  imports  and  exports  are  seldom  traceable. 
The  valuation  of  imports  and  exports  is  by  no  means  certain.  If 
based  upon  any  official  rates,  it  is  essentially  faulty ;  if  based  on 
the  declaration  of  merchants,  it  is  exceedingly  vague.  The  Inter- 
national Statistical  Congress  had  the  subject  under  consideration, 
and  upon  the  evidence  of  facts  bearing  more  especially  upon 
Germany  and  other  inland  countries,  resolved  that  "  The  experience 
*^  of  recent  years  has  demonstrated  that  the  statistics  of  intema- 
''  tional  commerce,  compiled  on  the  basis  hitherto  supplied,  are  not 
*'  sufficiently  correct  to  derive  from  them  well-founded  deductions, 
"  and  to  ascertain  from  them  the  true  character  of  the  balance  of 
*'  trade  of  several  countries.  The  International  Statistical  Congress 
'*  declares  consequently  that  the  amelioration  of  the  system  and  of 
"  the  works  on  commercial  statistics  is  urgent."  It  is  certainly 
much  to  be  desired  that  those  valuable  exponents  of  the  industrial 
life  of  nations  should  be  rendered  as  correct  as  they  can  possibly  be 
made.  Substantially,  however,  the  facts  exhibited  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  treaties  of  commerce  on  the  balance  of  trade  of  Austria, 
Belgium,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  beyond 
dispute,  and  their  uniform  testimony  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  as  to 
the  general  results  of  such  treaties. 

Before  the  end  of  1877  all  the  States  which  were  immediate 
parties  to,  or  were  directly  affected  by  the  treaties  of  commerce,  will 
have  to  decide  as  to  their  renewal  or  abandonment.  In  what  spirit 
will  they  approach  this  important  deliberation.  Are  the  statistical 
results  encouraging  or  otherwise.  In  Italy  a  royal  commission  was 
recently  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  Italian  industry, 
and  their  final  report  must  by  this  time  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Gt)vermnent.  France  has  almost  exhausted  its  strength  in  inquiries, 
and  we  know  what  came  of  the  futile^attempts  of  M.  Thiers  to  reverse 
the  whole  policy.  Other  countries  have  had  ample  time  to  examine 
the  full  bearings  of  the  policy,  if  not  initiated,  at  least  extended  by 
such  treaties.  The  question,  indeed,  is  not  whether  the  form  of  such 
treaties  should  be  persevered  in,  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  much 
may  be  said  against  regulating  the  commercial  policy  of  any  State 
by  treaty  obligation,  but  it  is  the  question  of  free  trade  itself.  To 
my  mind,  however,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  the  matter. 
Considering    the    stupendous    advantages    which    have    already 
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followed  ^m  the  conclnsion  of  snch  treaties  of  oommerGe,  which 
sanctioned,  and  in  many  cases  introdnced,  greater  freedom  in  the 
commercial  tariffs  of  many  States  of  Enrope ;  considering  the  state 
of  public  opinion  which  has  been  everywhere  manifested  not  only 
in  favour  of  such  relaxation,  but  in  favour  of  the  treaties  themselyes; 
considering  that  by  the  operation  of  such  relaxations  commerce  has 
been  extended,  industry  strengthened,  and  good  will  among  nations 
cemented ;  and  considering  above  all  that  the  amount  of  freedom 
conceded  is  only  an  earnest  of  what  must  yet  be  done  for  the 
unshackling  of  i^e  industrial  energies  of  nations,  any  hesitation  or 
doubt  on  the  renewal  of  the  treaties  of  oommerce  is  altogether 
inadmissible. 


APPENDIX. 


Alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Customs  tariff  of  the 

United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1860,  under  the  commercial 

treaty  with  France : — 

Duties  repealed. 

Agates. 

Apples. 

Arms,  swords,  and  eannon. 

Brass,  manafactores  of. 

Brocade  of  gold  or  silver. 

Bronze,  manufactures  of. 

Canes,  walking. 

„      umbrella  or  parasol  sticks. 
CaoutchoQC,  maAufactures  of. 
Cherries,  raw. 
China  or  porcelain  ware. 
Clocks. 
Corks. 


Cotton  fringes,  gloves,  stockings,  socks. 

Earthenware,  unenumerated. 

Embroidery  and  needleworir. 

Feathers,  dressed. 

Flowers,  artificial. 

Fruit,  raw. 

Grapes. 

Gutta  percha,  manafkctuws  of. 

Hair,  manufactures  of. 

Hats  or  bonnets. 

Iron  machinery. 

„    manufactures  of. 
Jewels  and  precious  stones,  set. 
Lace,  and  articles  thereof. 
Lead,  manufactures  of. 
Leather,  manufactures  of. 
„       boots  and  shoes. 


Leather  gloves. 
Linen,  manufactures  of. 
Lucif  ers,  of  wood. 
Medlars. 

Morphia  and  its  salts. 
Musical  instruments. 
Oil  of  almonds,  and  bays. 
„   chemical,  essential,  or  perfumed. 
Opera  glasses,  single. 
Pears,  raw. 
Percussion  caps. 
Perfumery. 
Quinces. 

Quinine,  sulphate  of. 
Silk,  manufkctures  of 
Stays  or  corset-s. 
Sulphuric  add. 
Toys. 
Turnery. 
Watches. 
Woollen  manufiMstares. 

Duties  reduced. 

Books,  of  editions  printed  in  or  since  1801 . 

Millboard. 

Paper. 

Pasteboard. 

PUte,  of  gold  and  silver. 

Prints. 

Spirits 

Wine. 
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Sings  1872  a  marked  alteration  has  taken  plaoe  in  the  relative 
yalnes  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Up 
to  that  date,  and  indeed  nntil  the  middle  of  1873,  the  general  pro- 
gress of  onr  trade  showed  a  steady  increase  in  both  branches,  and 
if  here  and  there  special  circumstances  caused  one  year  to  fall  short 
of  its  predecessor, — the  deficit  was  speedily  more  than  restored — we 
had  come  to  look  upon  continual  growth  as  the  normal  condition  of 
our  commerce,  and  though  for  about  half  a  century  the  balance  had 
been  in  favour  of  imports,  this  excess  arose  from  their  continuous 
increase,  not  as  now,  partly  from  the  decrease  of  the  exports. 
For  1872  the  difference  between  the  two — the  balance  of  trade  as 
it  is  usually  termed — ^was  40  millions,  for  the  present  year  it  is 
fully  three  times  as  much,  120  millions.  So  decided  and  rapid  a 
chiuige  demands  more  than  a  superficial  inquiry  into  its  causes  and 
effects,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  figures  now  to  be  produced  will  at 
least  aid  investigations  as  deep  and  searching  as  the  importance  of 
the  subject  requires. 

1.— Earlier  Period  of  Trade,  1816-63. 

Before  considering  the  particulars  furnished  from  official  sources 
regarding  the  trade  of  more  recent  years,  it  would  have  been 
interesting  and  useful  to  have  taken  a  survey  of  an  earlier  period, 
and  in  so  doing  to  have  glanced  backward  so  far  as  we  have  any 
data  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Having  this  object  in  view,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
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commence  unih.  the  year  1699,  when  both  imports  and  exports  were 
each  estimated  as  slightly  nnder  six  millions.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  acconnts  were  kept  in  what  were  termed  **  official  valaes ;" 
that  is,  a  tariff  of  prices— supposed  to  represent  the  values  of  the 
various  articles,  and  really  doing  so  at  the  time  when  each  first 
become  known  to,  or  distinguished  in  the  trade  accounts — was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  quantities  by  money.  Such  a 
system  had  its  use  as  a  means  of  comparing  the  current  year  with 
its  immediate  predecessor,  but  as  prices  altered,  and  the  relative 
quantities  of  goods  changed,  it  would  so  far  depart  from  accuracy 
as  to  be  of  little  worth.  For  other  reasons  exporters  were  called 
upon  to  declare  the  values  of  their  respective  shipments,  and  the 
collected  amounts  were  recorded,  but  no  such  step  was  taken  for 
the  imports  until  much  later  on.  The  figures,  therefore,  in  the 
followiDg  table  must  be  taken  with  great  limitation. 

The  year  1816,  with  which  the  table  commences,  may  be  deemed 
the  opening  one  of  a  new  era  in  our  commercial  operations.  The 
long  period  of  continental  and  other  warfare,  culminating  in  the 
events  of  1815,  must  have  so  disturbed  our  trading  relations  as  to 
render  any  comparison  of  prior  with  succeeding  years  very  unsafe. 
From  that  year  to  1853  there  appears  to  have  been  a  steady  progress 
in  both  imports  and  exports,  but  not  by  any  means  in  the  same  ratio. 
The  figures  are  here  reproduced  as  an  interesting  if  not  an  absolutely 
necessary  introduction  to  the  more  definite  details  of  the  subsequent 
period ;  and  the  '*  declared  **  as  well  as  '*  offidal "  values  of  the 
British  exports  shown  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  many  erroneous 
estimates  which  have  been  formed  of  the  worth  of  our  export  trade 
during  those  years.      *^ 

In  the  two  columns  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  page  will  be 
found  (omitting  OOO's)  the  yearly  total  values  of  the  imports  and 
exports  as  derived  from  official  sources.  The  middle  column  on 
the  import  side  of  the  table  sets  forth  the  value  of  imported  articles 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  which,  in  any  comparison  with 
British  exports  should  be  deducted.  This  is  done  in  the  next 
column,  which  shows  the  difference  between  the  two,  or  the  value 
of  the  imports  retained  in  the  country  for  home  use.  Adjoining  this 
will  be  found  the  value  of  goods  of  home  produce  and  manufacture 
exported,  constituting  what  may  be  termed  the  credit  side  of  the 
account.  Th^  difference  between  the  two,  as  also  that  between  the 
right  and  left  hand  columns,  will  give  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  preponderance  or  otherwise  of  imports  or  exports  it  is  possible 
to  abstract  directly  from  these  records  for  the  years  embraced  in 
this  table. 
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Table  L — Value  of  Oood^  Lnported  intOy  and  Exported  fromy  the  United 
Kingdom^  from  1816  to  1853,  Compuied  at  the  Official  Rates;  showing 
also  thefiedared  Value  of  the  British  Exports. 
[GOO'S  omitted.] 


Foreign  and  ColontAl  Merchandise. 

Prodnoe  and  Mannfactnre 

Total 
Exports. 

( 

Qffleiai  Valaea.) 

of  United 

Kingdom. 

Tean. 

Total 

Exported 
firom  United 

Retained 
for 

Offldai  Value. 

Declared 

— 

Imports. 

Kingdom. 

Home  Use. 

Yalne. 

Officii  Talnes. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1816 .... 

a7,43»» 

I3y^8i, 

13,951, 

36,714, 

4i,634, 

49.195, 

'17.... 

30»834» 

10,293, 

20,541, 

40,111, 

4iiSlS» 

50.404* 

'18.... 

36.885, 

10,860, 

26,025, 

42,702, 

46^7iy 

53.562, 

'19 ... 

30.777, 

9.905, 

20,872, 

33,634, 

35^ii, 

43.439, 

1820.... 

3^47*, 

10,556, 

21,916, 

38,394, 

36^4, 

48,950, 

*21 .... 

30,838, 

10,630, 

20,208, 

40,832, 

36fi5S, 

51.462, 

'22... 

30,531, 

9,228, 

21,308, 

44,243, 

36,966, 

53,470, 

'28 .... 

35.79«» 

8,604, 

27,194, 

43,827, 

33^7, 

52.431, 

'24.... 

37H-68, 

10,205, 

27,263, 

48,730, 

3$,42S, 

58.935. 

1825 .... 

44,ao9, 

9,169, 

36,040. 

47,161, 

3S,67i, 

56,320, 

'26 .... 

37,814, 

10,076, 

27,738, 

40,966, 

31,537, 

51.042, 

'27... 

44.908, 

9.831. 

86,077, 

62,222, 

S7,iSi, 

62,053, 

'28 .... 

45»i67, 

9.947, 

86,220, 

62,788, 

36^13, 

62,734. 

•29 .... 

43»995» 

10,620, 

33,376, 

66,218, 

33^43, 

66,838, 

1880 .... 

46,300, 

8,548. 

37,762, 

61,162, 

3^,S7S, 

69,701, 

'81 .... 

49.728. 

10,745. 

38,983, 

60,686, 

37yi64, 

71,431. 

'82.... 

44.611, 

1 1.045. 

33,666, 

66,026, 

36,lfii, 

76,070, 

'38 .... 

45.944. 

9.834. 

36,110, 

69,987, 

39,667, 

79,821, 

'34.... 

49.365. 

",562, 

37,803, 

73,836, 

4i,649, 

85.397. 

1836 .... 

49.019, 

12,798, 

36,231, 

78,360, 

47^S, 

91.158. 

'36.... 

57,296, 

12.392. 

44,904, 

86,220, 

33,294, 

97.612, 

'37.... 

54.76a, 

13.235. 

41,627, 

72,544, 

4^.069, 

85.780, 

'88.... 

61,258. 

12,711, 

4«,647, 

55'^^ 

50,062, 

105,165, 

'39 .... 

62,048, 

12,796, 

49,262, 

97,396, 

53,934, 

110,191, 

1840.... 

67493. 

13.774. 

63,719, 

102,707, 

5i,406, 

116,481, 

'41 .... 

64.444. 

14.723, 

49,721, 

102,180, 

51,635, 

116,903, 

'42 .... 

65.253. 

13.586, 

61,667, 

100,266, 

47,3S1, 

113,842, 

'43 .... 

70,215, 

13,956. 

66,259, 

117,877, 

59,2S0, 

131.832, 

'44.... 

75.449. 

14.398, 

61,051, 

131,558, 

5^,5^4, 

145.957. 

1846 .... 

85,298, 

16,279. 

69,019, 

134,599, 

60,iH, 

150,878, 

'46.... 

75.934. 

16,303, 

69,631, 

132,313, 

37,797, 

148,615, 

'47 .... 

90,922, 

20,041, 

70,881, 

126,131, 

5$,6/^, 

146,172, 

'48.... 

93.547. 

18,377, 

76,170, 

132,619, 

52,^49, 

150,996, 

'49.... 

105,884, 

25.562, 

80,822, 

164,628, 

63^96, 

190,090, 

1860 .... 

100^4.69, 

21,893, 

78,576, 

176,437, 

71^68, 

197,330, 

'61 .... 

110,485, 

23.733. 

86,752, 

190,658, 

74M9, 

214.391. 

'52 .... 

i09,33>. 

23,328, 

86,003, 

196,177, 

79,077, 

219.505, 

'63 ... 

123,099, 

27.745. 

96,364, 

214,327, 

96,934, 

242,072, 

38  years 

2,267,292, 

522,769, 

1,744,623, 

3,895,456, 

1,945,756, 

3,918,225, 

For  the  reasons  above  stated,  prior  to  1854,  we  have  no  means 
of  accurately  ascertaining  in  what  relation  the  valnes  of  our 
imports  stood  to  those  of  our  exports,  but  by  a  change  of  system 
in  that  year  the  real  import  values  were  obtained,  and  from 
this  we  learn  that  whilst  the  market  prices  of  the  exports  were 
continually  falling,  the  not  unnatural  result  of  improvement  i 
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competition  in  mannfactare,  those  of  the  imports  were  constantly 
rising,  the  equally  rational  effect  of  demand  overtaking  snpply,  and 
the  growing  wealth  of  those  who  were  the  purchasers.  In  that 
year  the  actual  value  of  i  $2  millions  of  imports  stood  officially  at 
124,  whilst  the  true  value  of  1 16  millions  of  exports  was  represented 
officially  as  243  ;  an  official  deficit  m  the  one  case  of  28,  and  an  excess 
in  the  other  of  1 2  7 .  Reasoning  from  the  official  valuation,  we  should 
conclude  the  balance  in  favour  of  exports  to  have  been  120  millions, 
whereas  the  true  figures  show  it  to  have  been  37  millions  in  favour 
of  imports.  Such  being  the  case  with  the  figures  up  to  1853,  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  them  as  showing  the  progressive  prepon- 
derance either  way  would  be  hopeless.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  convert  "official"  into  "actual"  for  the  imports,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  labour  of  such  an  efibrt  would  be  greatly 
beyond  the  worth  of  the  results  to  be  obtained,  results  too  doubtful 
to  support  any  argument  or  to  guide  any  judgment.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  in  assuming  the  official  value  of  14  millions  for 
the  imports  retained  in  1816  to  have  been  really  equal  to  17, 
as  against  41  of  British  exports,  and  the  95  millions  in  1853  as 
really  130  against  99  of  exports,  we  shall  not  be  far  wide  of  the 
mark.  If  this  be  a  correct  estimate,  the  foreign  goods  consumed  in 
this  country  had  between  1816  and  1853  multiplied  sevenfold  in 
value,  and  the  exports  of  British  goods  only  doubled,  thus  altering 
the  excess  from  one  side  of  the  account  to  the  other.  It  is  probable 
that  the  time  when  the  imports  overtook  the  exports  was  about 
the  year  1825,  since  when  there  has  been  a  growing  preponderance 
in  their  favour. 

n. — P&nodfrom  1854  to  the  Present  Time, 

Prom  1854  the  import  vahies,  as  published  in  the  monthly  and 
annual  accounts  of  trade  and  navigation,  assume  a  new  aspect. 
They  still  continued  to  be  computed,  but  upon  the  basis  of  the 
current  market  values  of  the  articles,  and  as  the  declared  values  of 
the  exports  were  given  by  the  merchants  upon  the  same  founda- 
tion, the  two  sets  of  figures  may  be  fairly  brought  into  eomparison. 
As  such  they  are  given  in  Table  II,  which  is  continued  in  the  same 
form  as  Table  I,  with  two  exceptions.  The  official  value,  although 
discarded  from  the  Trade  accounts,  continued  until  1870  to  be  pub- 
lished  in  the  Finance  accounts  presented  -annually  to  Parliament. 
For  information,  therefore,  and  as  illustrating  the  discrepancies 
between  them  and  the  real  values,  they  are  inserted  in  the  table  as 
a  second  line  for  each  year.  Another  column,  too,  has  been  added, 
in  which  the  exports  having  been  deducted  from  the  imports,  the 
difference  is  shown  as  an  excess  of  the  latter,  and  the  percentage 
of  this  excess  upon  the  export  value  has  been  brought  out.  An 
average  for  the  twenty-three  years  1854-76  inclusive,  is  likewise 
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shown.     The  figures  fbr  1876  may  admit  of  slight  alteration  when 
the  annual  Statement  of  Trade  is  issued. 

Table  TI.— /»  ooniimiation  of  Table  I,  from  1854  to  1876,  shomng  the  Compiled 
Real  Values  of  Imports  up  to  1870,  the  Declared  Values  of  Imports  from  1871, 
and  of  Exports  for  the  whole  Period;  also  the  Official  Values  up  to  1869. 

[000*8  omitted.] 


Itoeipi  and  Colonia  lierchandiae. 
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31 
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21 
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16 
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24 

'74  .... 
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72,433, 

30 

'76  .... 

373,940, 
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815,794, 

223,466, 

281,612, 

92,328, 

41 

'76  .... 
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55,000, 

819,000, 
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255,000, 

119,000, 

60 

6,088,000, 

977,000, 

5,111,000, 

3,872,000, 

4,849,000, 
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— 
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ni. — AUeroHona  to  he  made  in  Belaivoe  Values. 
Beginning  then  with  1854,  we  leave  a  period  in  which  arbitrary 
and  antiqnated  prices  were  employed  to  convert  quantities  into 
valne,  and  come  to  one  in  which  the  values  being  based  upon  exist- 
ing prices  and  known  market  rates,  the  figures  given  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  valuation  of  the  goods  at  the  time  when  they  arrive  and 
leave  the  country.     They  thus  afford  satisfactory  information  of  the 
amount  of  trade  which  is  being  transacted,  and  by  comparison  of 
successive  years  of  its  advaace  or  decay ;  but  they  are  still  insuffi- 
cient for  enabling  us  to  determine  the  balance  of  trade,  or  as  it  may 
be  better  stated,  the  actual  amount  of  money  or  money's  worth 
which  is  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  the  balances  between  the 
nation  and  its  customers.      And  for  this  reason  amongst  others, 
that  it  is  essential  for  uniformity's  sake  to  lay  down  a  rigid  rule 
as  to  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  valuation  is  taken,  whilst 
under  the  actual  conditions  of  trade  the  selling  and  the  purchasing 
prices  admit  of  continually  changing  adjustments.      The  goods 
which  are  sent  abroad  increase  or  decrease  in  value  before  they  are 
used  in  payment  for  those  we  receive ;  these  again  are  seldom  placed 
upon  the  market  at  home  at  the  same  price  as  that  at  which  they 
change  hands  abroad,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  pound  of 
value  assigned  to  the  import  is  not  necessarily  or  often  equivalent 
to  the  pound  of  export.     For  statistical  purposes  the  value  required 
is  that  which  the  articles  bear  at  the  time  when  the  vessels  in 
which  they  are  conveyed  arrive  at,  or  depart,  from  the  several  ports 
in  the  kingdom ;  that  is  the  sum  of  money  which  should  be  given 
in  exchange  for  the  bill  of  lading,  which  is  the  title  for  possession 
of  the  property.     This  includes  the  cost  of  bringing  our  imports 
hither  but  excludes  that  of  conveying  the  exports  to  their  destina- 
tion, and  thus  leaves  a  considerable  margin  to  be  deducted  from 
the  one  total  or  added  to  the  other  before  the  true  difference  can 
be  ascertained.     Again,  in  the  official  totals  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  coin  and  bullion  which  passes  to  and  fro,  and  as  regards  the 
exports  there  are  goods  other  than  what  is  ordinarily  termed  mer- 
chandise, which  need  to  be  brought  into  the  account,  with  other 
circumstances,  to  all  of  which  a  consideration  in  detail  must  be 
given. 

To  take  the  imports  first.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  specie 
and  precious  metal  continually  passing  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  various  countries  as  a  circulating  medium,  or  in  adjust- 
ment of  the  exchanges  at  the  different  monetary  centres.  The  same 
coin  or  ingots  may  be,  and  are,  transferred  from  one  place  to  another 
very  many  times  in  the  year,  and  though  a  separate  account  is  kept 
of  these  removals,  and  much  care  is  bestowed  to  make  this  as  correct 
as  possible,  the  value  is  not  included  in  the  totak  of  ^ther  the 
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imports  or  the  exports.  To  add  the  whole  would  unduly  swell  both 
amounts,  but  the  balance  must  clearly  be  placed  to  whichever  side 
it  belongs.  This  will  consist  of  the  floating  stock  which  for  the  time 
being  happens  to  be  remaining  in  the  country,  together  with  such 
quantities  as  are  absorbed  in  the  arts  and*  manufactures,  or  em- 
ployed in  the  increase  or  renewal  of  the  coinage. 

It  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  ascertain  what  allowances  should 
be  made  for  the  charges  upon  bringing  the  articles  of  import  from 
the  place  of  production  or  purchase,  to  that  at  which  the  value  is 
assigned,  but  the  extreme  importance  of  obtaining  a  correct  estimate 
has  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  series  of  extended  and  miaute 
calculations,  by  which  it  is  hoped  an  approximation  to  the  actual 
cost  has  at  least  been  obtained ;  and  as  no  mere  statement  of  the 
results  would  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  trade,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  describe  the  method 
which  has  been  pursued.  With  cotton — tiie  greatest  of  all  our 
importations — as  an  example,  quotations  have  been  obtained  of  the 
actual  amounts  paid  for  freight  from  each  of  the  principal  ports  in 
America,  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  regard  has  been  paid  to  the 
quantities  shipped  from  each  of  these  ports,  and  the  periods  of  the 
year,  whether  in  the  slack  or  busy  season,  at  which  these  have  been 
made.  An  average  has  thus  been  arrived  at  for  each  year,  and 
applying  this  to  the  average  price  per  pound  at  which  tiie  cotton 
stands  for  the  same  year,  the  charge  per  cent,  on  the  value  has  been 
ascertained.  Similar  processes  have  been  gone  through  with  com, 
tea,  sugar,  wine,  timber,  &c.,  &c.,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  declared  import  value  is  from  this  cause  enhanced 
by  8|  to  12^  per  cent.  On  a  consideration  of  the  whole  it  would 
seem  that  1 1  per  cent,  is  a  &ir  average,  and  at  this  ratio  the  freight 
has  been  worked  out  for  each  year  since  1854. 

The  validity  of  this  estimate  may  be  tested  in  another  way. 
We  have  now  from  4^  to  $  million  tons  of  British  shipping  employed 
in  the  foreign  carrying  trade ;  assuming  6/.  per  ton  per  annum  as 
a  fair  estimate  of  gross  earnings,  of  which  one-fourth  is  chargeable 
to  the  export  trade,  we  shall  have  say  22  millions ;  but  perhaps  one- 
third  of  the  imported  goods  are  brought  in  Foreign  ships,  and  one- 
half  of  this  sum  must  be  added  for  the  freight  carried  by  these, 
giving  thus  a  total  of  say  33  millions,  not  greatly  below  the 
3  J  millions  which  has  been  assumed  as  the  deduction  for  the 
present  year.  To  corroborate  these  calculations,  the  ascertained 
import  freight  lists  of  several  vessels  for  a  series  of  years,  actually 
give  an  average  of  89*.  per  ton,  which  very  nearly  corresponds  with 
four-fifths  of  the  61,  above  assumed. 

'  On  the  export  side,  all  the  alteration  will  be  in  the  shape  of 
additions.     In  the  first  place,  we  build  many  vessels  for  foreigners^ 
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which,  sailing  away  with  cargoes,  are  not  themselves  deemed  to  be 
exports,  bnt  are  just  as  much  so  as  other  goods  taken  from  the 
country.  Careful  inquiries  by  an  eminent  ship  building  firm  as  to 
the  average  contract  price  per  ton  in  each  year  for  sailing  vessels 
and  steamers,  have  furnished  a  sum  to  be  added  on  tJiis  account. 
Another  item  is  that  of  victualling  supplies  and  stores,  which 
though  never  included  in  the  exports,  should  be,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  so  much  goods  sent  away  for  profit  in  the  shape  of  freight  to  be 
earned  in  both  outward  and  homeward  voyages.  It  has  been 
estimated,  from  a  comparison  of  actual  outlays  obtained  from  various 
firms,  that  these  will  amount  to  zos,  a  ton  per  annum  for  sailing 
vessels,  and  308.  for  steamers,  and  at  these  rates  the  calculation  has 
been  made.  A  further  addition  must  be  made  for  the  quantity  of 
coals  shipped  for  the  use  of  steamers.  No  record  of  this  was  kept 
until  within  the  last  two  years,  but  dividing  these  quantities  by  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  to  which  they  were  supplied,  and  assuming  a 
similar  rate  of  consumption  for  previous  years,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  a  value  for  each  year  according  to  the  prices  given  for  cargoes 
exported  at  the  same  times. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  specify  at  some  length  the  various 
methods  by  which  these  estimates — ^for  they  are  not  positive  facts 
— ^have  been  obtained,  in  order  that  those  conversant  with  the 
various  branches  of  business  may  form  some  ideas  as  to  their  pro- 
bable accuracy.  Conjectural  amounts  may  not  be  very  safe  to  rely 
upon,  but  these  have  all  been  very  carefully  made  upon  data  col- 
lected from  num6rous  authentic  sources,  and  have  been  subjected  to 
most  exhaustive  computations,  involving  a  mass  of  figures  and  a 
large  expenditure  of  time,  in  order  that  the  result  might  be  deemed 
to  have  real  worth.  The  several  details  are  displayed  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 
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Tablk  IIL—Sluymng  the  Corrections  of  Excess  of  Imports  {TaUe  11)  hy 
Addition  of  Balance  of  Bullion  and  Deduction  for  Freight;  and  hy 
Additions  to  Exports  for  Ships  Built  for  Foreigners^  Victualling,  and 
8Kip^  Stores,  and  Coals  for  use  of  Steamers. 
[00,000*8  omitted.] 
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1854 

'66 

'66 

'57........ 

1858 

'69 

1860 

'61 

•62 

'63 

'64. 

1866 

'66 

'67 

•68 

'69........ 

1870 

'71 

'73 

'73 

•74 

1875 

'76*  .... 

£ 

36,6  j 

26,9 
83,3 
41,7 

24,8 
23,6 

46,0 
67,9 
69,6 
52,0 
62,4 

62,2 
66,4 
49,4 
68,9 
68,4 

69,2 
47,4 
40,1 
60,3 
72,4 

92,3 
119,0 

£ 

not 
ucertained 

it 
„ 
„ 

9,9 
-5,6 

4.4 
-a,i 

2,3 
3,5 

6,4 

12,6 

4,6 
4.1 

io,5. 

4,4 

-  ,7 

4.7 

1,5 

5.6 

8,0 

£ 

13,5 
^6,4 
18,0 

15,5 
16,9 

20,0 
20,1 
20,2 
21fi 
24iS 

24i0 
27,0 
25,3 
27ri 
27f3 

28,5 
29,8 
32,6 
34i7 
34i3 

34i7 
35,0 

£ 

not 

recorded 

i9 

i^ 

^^ 

ifi 
i9 

iS 
>3 
,7 
.6 
,9 

A^ 
ii» 
i,^ 

i9 

^,7 
i4 
3,3 
4,0 
3^ 

£ 

}  2,8 

3,1 
3,3 
3,3 

34 
34 

3,2 
3,3 
3f5 
3,$ 

4^ 
4A 

4r4 

4,6 
4>6 
4i6 

4,6 
4,7 
5,0 
3,2 
54 

5,3 

£ 

y3 

i3 
f4 
A 

,3 

\ 

i9 
1,0 
S,1 
2,6 
94 

ii9 
2,0 

£ 

14,6 

-  3,6 

26,4 
31.8 

28!9 
37,0 

28,6 
35,8 
27,1 
37,6 
28,9 

34,0 
14,9 

-  3,6 
18,5 
28,6 

54,2 
83,0 

19  jean 

1100,0 

88,o 

499,0 

28,0 

83,0 

19,0 

569,0 

Arerage 

68,0 

5,0 

26,0 

iiS 

5,0 

1,0 

30,0 

*  Partly  estimated. 


On  the  assumption,  then,  that  the  foregoing  table  has  been 
correctlj  constracted  from  snffioiently  accnrate  data,  the  figures  in 
its  final  oolnnm  shonld  show  the  balances  for  each  year  since  1857, 
which  England,  in  its  trading  relations  with  the  whole  world,  has 
had  to  provide  for  or  adjust.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  money  valnes 
of  tiie  goods  she  has  from  time  to  time  bought  oyer  and  above  those 
she  has  sold,  and  for  them,  in  some  shape  or  other,  value  has  to  be 
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given.  Owing  to  various  canses  wliich  affect  the  traffic  of  particular 
seasons,  the  years  do  not  present  such  regularity  as  would  justify  a 
separate  ti-eatment.  It  will  be  best,  therefore,  to  consider  generally 
the  average  for  the  whole  period,  and  then  particularly  the  balances 
since  1872,  when,  as  will  be  seen,  a  marked  change  commenced. 

.   rV. — Excess  of  Imports  during  the  Fast  Twenty  Years. 

Taking  the  official  figures  as  shown  in  Table  II,  we  shall  find 
that  during  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  in  round  numbers : — 

£ 

Imported  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  to  the  value  of ....  5,600,000,000 
Exported  „  „  ....     900,000,000 

Betained  in  the  country 4,700,000,000 

Exported  of  British  produce  and  manufacture 3,500,000,000 

Leaving  an  excess  of  1,200,000,000 

Equal  to  an  annual  average  of 60,000,000 

But  taking  into  account  the  additions  and  deductions  set  forth  in 
Table  III,  this  will  be  reduced  to  one-half,  leaving  the  true  average 
or  balance  to  be  dealt  with  not  far  from  30,ooo,ocx>/. 

Two  things  are  quite  evident:  first,  that  the  country  cannot 
have  suffered  to  this  extent  by  any  drain  upon  its  stock  of  precious 
metals ;  for  we  have  taken  into  account  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
coin  and  bulliou,  and  with  the  additions  to  our  circulating  medium 
and  the  gold  and  silver  absorbed  in  the  arts  and  manu^BMstures,  there 
must  be  more  of  these  with  us  than  there  ever  was  before ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  present  accumulation  in  the  Bank  coffers.  Secondly, 
that  we  have  not  become  debtors  to  other  nations,  for  we  have 
proof  in  the  large  loans  they  have  contracted  here  and  the  heavy 
investments  we  have  made  abroad,  that  as  capitalists  we  have 
increased  rather  than  diminished  our  holdings.  Nor  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  seeing  in  what  manner  the  settlement  has  been 
effected. 

In  the  first  place,  the  investments  of  which  we  speak  produce  an 
annual  income  which  has  either  to  be  remitted  here  or  placed  to  our 
credit  with  those  from  whom  we  purchase.  Mr.  Seyd,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  March  last,  estimates  the  indebted- 
ness of  other  countries  to  this  at  from  i,cxx3  to  1,100  millions  of 
money,  yielding  an  annual  interest  of  from  40  to  $0  millions. 
Professor  Levi,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Society's  Journal  for 
June,  1874,  thus  quotes  from  a  Parliamentary  paper  the  sums 
assessed  to  the  income  tax  as  derived  ficom  foreign  securities; 
Indian,  7,032,000/.;  Colonial,  2,840,000/.;  foreign,  9,341,000/  • 
together,  19,213,000/.   Since  that  year,  notwithstanding  that  several 
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of  our  creditors  have  proved  to  be  de&nlters,  the  amount  mnst  have 
become  mnch  larger,  and  the  exact  sum  not  being  important  to  the 
present  question,  it  may  serve  to  take  the  mean  of  the  two  esti- 
mates. This  will  be  about  30,000,000/.  at  this  time,  but  cannot 
have 'averaged  more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  as  much  for  the 
twenty  years. 

We  have  next  to  take  into  account  the  drawings  by  the  Govern- 
ment here  on  its  Indian  revenues,  amounting  to  some  1 5  millions 
per  annum.  This  also  has  been  growing  or  has  been  almost  entirely 
created  since  1854,  and  cannot  therefore  have  gone  very  far  in  the 
past,  although  it  is  a  most  important  item  at  the  present,  and  will 
probably  be  still  more  so  in  the  future. 

Possibly  these  two  sources  of  income  have  furnished  nearly  if 
not  quite  enough  to  pay  for  the  excess  of  imports,  and  if  so,  the 
adjustment  is  complete.  But  further  than  this,  we  have  the  profits 
of  trading  in  the  goods  which  go  to  form  the  large  amount  of 
imports  and  exports,  together  making  a  total  of  10,000  millions  for 
the  twenty  years,  or  an  average  of  joo  millions,  which  should  have 
yielded  a  profit  of  some  20  to  30  millions  per  annum. 

Another  item  in  favour  of  this  country  will  arise  from  the  earn- 
ings of  her  ships  in  the  transport  of  goods  to,  and  between,  foreign 
ports,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  having  to  be  remitted  to  the 
owners,  will  form  a  set-off  against  the  goods  purchased  abroad  for 
importation  at  home.  Any  estimate  of  its  amount  must  be  very 
doubtful,  and  may  range  from  $  to  10  millions  annually,  subject, 
however,  to  a  deduction  of  such  portion  of  both  it  and  the  home 
freights  as  are  payable  to  colonial  shipowners.  The  freight  on 
imports  being  settled  at  home  cannot  in  any  way  enter  into  the 
account. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  there  must  be  a  large  return  for  trade 
carried  on  abroad  by  our  countrymen,  who  remit  the  profits  here 
to  be  spent  or  invested  in  this  country,  and  there  are  also  the 
entirely  unknown  proceeds  from  capital  invested  in  private  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  pursuits  by  those  who  remaining  at  homo 
expend  the  income  here. 

From  these  facts,  we  may  safely  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
surplus  value  of  the  imports  must  until  recently  have  been  far  from 
sufi&cient  to  meet  all  the  claims  this  country  has  upon  others ;.  and 
that  the  difference,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  have  remained  abroad, 
swelling  the  indebtedness  of  other  nations  to  us,  increasing  the 
English  capital  employed  in  foreign  undertakings. 

In  itself,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  either  the  excess  of 
past  years,  the  greater  surplus  of  the  present^  or  the  still  larger 
sums  we  may  conceive  of  for  the  future,  should  be  deemed  preju- 
dicial to  our  interests,  or  likely  to  derange  the  finances  of  our 
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country.  As  was  remarked  in  a  former  paper  which  slightly 
touched  upon  these  points,  "manufactures  might  flourish  and 
"  prosperity  exist  without  a  single  article  of  export  ever  being 
"  made."  We  do  not  take  it  as  indicative  of  poverty  in  London, 
nay,  rather  as  a  proof  of  its  wealth,  that  the  articles  it  receives  so 
greatly  exceed  those  it  parts  with.  We  nlight  even  point  out 
whole  districts  which  abounding  in  every  token  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  are  nothing  but  recipients,  and  why  ?  Because  there  are 
congregated  in  these  quarters  those  who  draw  thither  the  retnms 
which  labour,  skill,  and  capital  combine  to  produce  at  the  dilEerent 
seats  of  our  national  industry.  Let  us  look  upon  England  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  the  residence  of  those  whose  capital  flows  to 
every  land,  whose  skill  directs  the  employment  of  that  capital  in 
combination  with  the  labour  of  emigrants  from  her  own  shores,  still 
more  of  the  workers  she  finds  ready  to  her  hands  almost  wherever  she 
turns  her  thoughts ;  and  she  may  go  on  receiving  without  payment 
those  imports  which  thus  serve  to  support  her  own  population,  and 
purchase  all  the  products  of  their  industry.  Let  the  increase  of 
our  capital  abroad,  and  the  openings  found  for  its  profitable 
employment,  only  keep  pace  with,  or  exceed,  the  increase  of 
numbers,  wants,  or  desires  at  home,  and  there  will  ultimately  be 
true  reason  to  measure  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  by  the  amounts 
it  can  afford  to  receive  without  the  necessity  for  sending  anything 
away.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  investments  abroad  lessen  in 
productiveness,  our  manufacturers  cease  to  sell  on  profitable 
terms,  and  our  consumption  at  home  require  increasing  foreign 
supplies,  we  shall  by  degrees  be  eating  up  the  wealth  accumulated 
in  the  past,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  our  imports  increase  will 
then  be  the  measure  of  our  national  decay. 

V. — PreponderifMce  of  Imports  in  Recent  Years. 

In  1872  the  true  excess  would  seem  to  have  been  on  the  side  of 
exports  rather  than  imports,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  4,000,000/.,  but 
in  the  following  year  the  imports  again  predominated,  and  have 
continued  to  do  so  with  increasing  weight  up  to  the  present  moment. 
The  figures  by  which  this  is  shown  demanding  particular  investi- 
gation,  another  table  has  been  prepared  in  which  both  imports  and 
exports  are  separated  into  three  classes.  This  division  is  necessarily 
rather  a  rough  one,  so  many  articles  not  belonging  decisively  to 
either  class.  Again,  •  there  are  many  substances  not  strictly  food, 
which  are  yet  entirely  consumed  in  supplying  our  inner  wants  or 
inclinations,  and  leave  nothing  remaining  but  the  bodily  power  they 
support,  beyond  that  which,  as  unfortunately  too  often  happens, 
they  impair  or  destroy.  The  broad  distinction  between  that  which 
enters  the  mouth,  and  that  which  employs  the  hands,  has  decided 
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whether  each  article  should  be  clasBed  as  one  of  food,  or  a  material 
for  manufactiire.  Wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  have  all  thus  been  deemed 
food,  as  well  as  wheat,  meat,  or  sugar.  Manufactured  articles,  and 
those  which  admit  of  no  particular  classification,  form  the  third 
head  under  imports.  With  the  exports  it  has  been  attempted  to 
distinguish  between  those  originating  in  foreign  materials  from 
such  as  are  of  home  produce  alone,  and  however  imperfectly  this 
distinction  may  have  been  capable  of  maintenance,  it  is  equally 
correct  or  incorrect  for  the  different  yeais,  and  may  thus  serre  as  a 
guide  for  comparison.  There  are  some  features  in  these  figures 
which  shed  great  light  upon  the  main  subject  of  this  paper,  namely, 
the  growing  increase  of  our  imports  and  decrease  of  our  exports. 

Table  IV,— Classified  Imports  and  ExporU  for  the  Years  1854  to  1876, 
Distinguishing  Articles  for  Food  from  the  Imports  of  Raw  Materials 
for  Manufacture  and  other  Articles^  and  the  Exports  of  British  Manu- 
factures Produced  from  Foreign  Materials,  and  those  of  Home  Growth, 
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It  may  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  articles  for  food  which 
in  1854  were  imported  to  a  rather  less  value  than  those  for  manu- 
facture, are  now  vastly  in  excess.  In  1871  they  were  nearly  equal 
to  each  other;  by  1875  the  one  had  increased  from  1 18  to  157,  the 
other  scarcely  at  all.  In  the  present  year  it  is  believed  the  dispro- 
portion will  be  greater.  The  total  amoimts  of  both  are  less  than 
they  would  be  but  for  the  low  prices  which  have  prevailed,  a  cause, 
however,  which  has  certainly  not  affected  materials  more  than  food. 
The  conclusion  that  we  are  buying  more  food  and  selling  fewer 
manufactured  goods  tallies  with  the  diminution  of  our  exports. 

Again,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  exports  of  manufactures  from 
foreign  materials,  which  in  1854  only  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
materials  imported  by  8  per  cent.  (66  to  61),  were  last  year  18  per 
cent,  in  excess  (149  to  118),  seeming  to  comport  with  what  we  know 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  labour. 

These  two  circumstances — the  growing  expenditure  for  food, 
and  the  ii^creasing  cost  of  manufactures — cannot  both  arise  from 
the  prevalence  of  low  prices,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  remedied  by 
any  revival  of  trade  to  which  present  indications  point.  K  food 
become  dearer  it  will  not  cheapen  the  manufactures  we  sell,  and  if 
at  present  prices  we  are  being  undersold  by.  foreign  producers,  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  a  general  rise  in  values  will  at  all  check  the 
rapid  growth  of  excess  in  our  imports.  To  recur  to  the  net 
balances  which  have  to  be  adjusted ;  we  find  that  they  are  larger 
than  they  have  ever  been  l^fbre,  that  they  are  increasing  in  an 
accelerated  ratio,  and  that  our  export  trade  furnishes  no  indication 
of  being  able  to  alter  their  amount,  any  more  than  our  import  does 
of  their  being  reduced.  Further  that  all  this  occurs  conjointly  with 
default  in  remittances  for  dividends  on  foreign  loans,  and  that  on  all 
sides  we  hear  that  this  extended  import  and  diminished  export  trade 
is  unaccompanied  by  the  usual  rate  of  profits. 

Unless,  therefore,  some  radical  change  take  place  in  the  con- 
ditions of  our  trade  and  manufacture,  or  the  system  upon  which 
they  are  conducted,  these  unfavourable  symptoms  will  every  ye&&' 
become  more  painfully  apparent. 

VI. — Oonchiding  Remarks, 

What,  then,  are  the  requisite  changes  P  How  may  the  growing 
evils  indicated  by  the  figures  we  have  before  us  be  checked  or 
averted?  These  are  questions  for  the  political  economist  rather 
than  the  statistical  inquirer.  If,  however,  the  investigation  we  have 
been  pursuing  has  at  all  served  to  make  clear  facts  of  importance 
as  regards  our  natural  position  as  a  manufacturing  and  trading 
community,  I  crave  your  indulgence  for  the  utterance  of  a  few 
thoughts  which  have  arisen  during  its  progress. 
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The  g^vity  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  whilst  we  are 
every  year  becoming  more  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  for 
the  support  of  our  population,  the  products  of  its  industry  are 
becoming  less  necessary  to  the  countries  from  which  those  supplies 
are  drawn.  Whilst  fancied  security  in  our  ability  to  defy  compe- 
tition, and  a  knowledge  of  the  large  profits  hitherto  accruing  to  our 
manufacturers,  have  induced  our  artisans  and  labourers  to  grow  more 
exacting  in  their  demands,  and  their  masters  to  be  more  lavish  in 
their  expenditure,  other  nations  have  been  profiting  by  our  expe- 
rience, and  rival  manufactories  have  been  springing  up  on  all  sides. 
Whilst  we  have  been  appropriatiDg  a  large  portion  of  our  earnings 
to  the  increase  of  our  productive  powers,  other  nations  have  been 
calling  forth  and  utilising  their  natural  advantages ;  so  that  for  a 
time  at  least  supply  has  overtaken  demand,  and  competition  has 
lowered  prices  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  a  large  recovery  very 
doubtful.  Whilst  we  have  been  freely  lending  our  money  to  other 
nations,  thereby  enabling  them  to  pay  for  their  purchases  from  us, 
more  than  one  of  those  deeply  in  our  debt  have  been  repudiating  or 
neglecting  their  pecuniary  obligations  to  us,  and  so  acting  that  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  national  expenditure  may  not  be  forced 
upon  us  for  their  maintenance,  or  repression,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is 
it,  then,  for  us  to  sit  down  in  inactivity  or  despair?  Such  has 
not  been  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  hitherto ;  such  will  not  be  the 
conduct  of  Anglo-Saxons  now.  If  we  have  been  running  riot  in 
the  "  seven  ears  full  and  good,"  and  are  about  to  suffer  from  the 
"  seven  thin  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind,"  we  may  learn  such 
lessons  from  adversity  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  higher  state  of 
prosperity  than  any  we  have  yet  attained  to. 

Our  labourers  must  learn  that  if  trade  is  to  be  maintained  the 
cost  of  production  must  be  limited.  To  this  end  wages  will  have 
to  fall,  but  if  so,  the  cost  of  living  will  fall  also,  and  if  not  there  is 
no  need  for  them  to  earn  less,  for  temperance  and  economy  of  time 
will  enable  them  to  produce  more.  It  is  said  that  we  spend  annually 
1 50  millions  in  intoxicating  drinks,  as  much  as  all  our  food  imports 
cost  us.  At  least  one-half  of  this  might  be  easily  saved  by  the 
lower  classes  for  better  employment,  and  the  country  would  be 
spared  the  expenditure  of  an  enormous  sum  in  the  maintenance  of 
poor-houses,  hospitals,  police,  and  gaols. 

Our  capitalists,  and  those  who  live  upon  them,  need  to  restrain 
the  heavy  expenditure  accompanying  the  cravings  of  ambition,  the 
undue  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  frivolous  idleness.  They  will  seek 
to  invest  their  money  in  places  where  new  industries  are  to  be 
established,  and  new  markets  to  be  found,  whilst  a  large  number 
of  those  whose  brains  are  their  only  capital,  must  cease  from  the 
wild  speculation  by  which  so  many  strive  to  live  ;  seeking  to  make 
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their  fortunes  not  by  honest  industry,  but  by  being  sharper  than 
their  neighbours,  thus,  in  truth,  enhancing  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer of  all  that  passes  through  their  hands. 

Our  rulers,  now  that  the  days  of  heavier  taxation  are  looming' 
before  us,  may  well  endeavour  to  reduce  the  costly  expenditure  of 
preparation  for  war,  and  devote  more  attention  to  extending  our 
peaceM  influence  upon,  and  intercourse  with,  the  countries  which 
want  but  this  to  become  valuable  customers  and  faithful  friends. 

But  are  we  not  all  labourers,  capitalistei,  rulers  ?  and  as  such 
are  not  these  lessons  for  ourselves  ?  The  food  we  eat,  the  water 
we  drink,  the  air  we  inspire,  are  but  so  many  constituents  in 
creating  and  maintaining  the  physical  power  and  the  nervous 
energy  which  must  be  expended  in  labour  of  some  sort,  or  they 
become  inert ;  are  there  not  abundant  fields  for  their  employment, 
as  so  many  have  already  found,  in  new  countries,  or  old  ones 
capable  of  being  renewed  ? 

Are  we  not  all  capitalists  ?  The  knowledge  we  have  imbibed, 
the  experience  we  have  inherited  or  acquired,  the  brain  power  we 
possess,  are  but  so  much  capital  capable  of  profitable  investment, 
especially  when  accompanied  with,  or  supported  by,  the  money- 
capital,  of  which  there  is  no  lack  for  promising  uses. 

Again,  are  we  not  all  rulers  ?  The  liberty  for  self-government, 
the  parental,  conjugal,  and  social  relationships  in  which  we  stand, 
are  so  many  powers  to  be  wisely  employed  in  ruling  ourselves  and 
others,  for  our  own  and  their  advantage,  which  need  but  to  be  so 
devoted  for  the  economising  of  our  present  means,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  material  additions  to  our  varied  resources. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Britain  now  stands  tottering  on  the 
eminence  to  which  she  has  attained,  and  that  it  rests  entirely  with 
her  sons  whether  a  further  rise  or  a  rapid  fall  is  to  mark  her  future 
history.  It  may  be  said  that  no  nation  has  hitherto  stayed  in  its 
upward  progress  without  suffering  a  speedy  descent.  Other  nations 
have  possessed  wealth,  science,  art,  but  none  have  ever  combined 
with  these  the  higher  gifts  which  we  enjoy.  Let  these  but  be  con- 
secrated to  the  advancement  of  civilisation  and  Christianity  through- 
out the  world,  and  I,  for  one,  have  no  fear  for  our  lasting  prosperity 
or  enduring  glory.  Say  not  these  are  but  the  visions  of  an  enthusiast, 
such  enthusiasm  has  had  its  share  in  making  us  what  we  are,  it 
may  yet  play  an  important  part  in  the  salvation  of  our  country, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 
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Discussion  on  the  Foeegoing  Papers. 

Mr.  Walford  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  Professor  Levi's  paper 
stated  in  a  verypleasant  form  that  free  trade  was  a  success  and 
not  a  failure.  The  value  of  the  paper  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  circulated  in  other  countries  and  teach  the  lesson  of 
free  trade  to  them.  He  referred  more  particularly  to  the  United 
States,  [whose  protectionist  policy  had  been  forced  upon  them  by 
the  circumstlinces  to  which  the  Professor  had  referred ;  and  who 
would  be  forced  off  it  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  would  admit, 
and  as  soon  as  the  knowledge  was  communicated  to  it  such  as  had 
been  given  in  the  paper,  which  throughout  contained  facts  worthy 
of  the  Statistical  Society.  Turning  to  Mr.  Bourne's  paper,  the 
chart  accompanying  it  was  one  of  the  most  instructive  that  had 
ever  been  prepared.  In  reference  to  the  export  columns,  any  one 
who  was  familiar  with  commerce  would  see  that  difficulties  pre- 
sented themselves  which  would  require  further  elucidation.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  years  that  showed  the  largest  expoi-ts  had 
produced,  not  success,  but  disaster.  What  had  happened  ?  The 
exports  had  been  made  unprofitably:  they  had  been  much  too 
large  for  the  requirements :  and  those  very  years  were  the  causes 
of  the  disaster  which  is  marked  on  the  following  lines.  It  was 
clear  that  no  table,  showing  imports  as  against  exports,  could  give 
the  true  index  of  the  wealth  of  a  country,  and  nothing  could  make 
that  more  certain  than  the  chart  which  had  been  exhibited.  One 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  gap  was  filled  up  was,  as  given  by  the 
author,  the  receiving  by  this  country  of  the  amount  of  money  from 
interest  on  foreign  loans.  It  was  the  same  with  a  nation  as  with 
a  person.  If  a  person  spent  more  than  his  income  he  could  not 
continue  long  to  do  so ;  and  if  a  nation  really  spent  more  than  its 
income  it  would  very  soon  stop  payment,  as  in  tlio  case  of  Turkey. 
There  was  something  to  be  added  to  the  chart,  able  and  clever  as 
it  was,  to  give  a  solution  of  the  state  in  which  the  country  stood. 
There  was  one  consideration  in  reference  to  tiie  interest  from  foreign 
loans.  The  million  received  for  every  million  of  exports  shown 
was  noir really  profit;  there  was  probably  lO  per  cent,  profit  upon 
it:  but  the  million  of  interest  obtained  from  a  foreign  country 
was,  in  a  national  sense,  a  million  of  profit,  and  therefore  the  one 
million  of  interest  coming  in  from  the  loans  that  had  been  made 
was  equivalent  to  lo  millions  of  exports  to  other  countries.  This 
was  a  point  which  would  have  to  be  remembered ;  and  when  tlie 
table  was  worked  out  in  that  sense,  namely,  the  interest  received 
on  foreign  loans  taken  in  regard  to  the  cash  interest  as  a  net 
payment  in  reference  to  the  lo  per  cent,  on  the  exports,  a  solution 
of  the  question  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Bourne  would  very  nearl}^ 
be  arrived  at. 

Professor  Jkvons  thought  that  Professor  Levi's  paper  was  well 
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calculated  to  show  the  actual  results  of  the  treaties  that  had  been 
made,  and  those  results  were  so  satisfactory  and  plain  that  the 
paper  did  not  call  for  much  criticism.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Bourne's 
paper,  he  concurred  in  the  statement  that  it  was  full  of  thought  and 
meaning.  He  should,  however,  have  liked  to  have  a  little  more 
details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  estimates  had  been 
made,  but  he  thought  that  the  values  as  given  might  be  accepted, 
seeing  they  were  estimated  by  a  careful  and  skilful  statistician. 
First  of  all,  exports  and  imports  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  profit  and  loss.  The  exports  must,  in  the  end,  pay  for 
what  was  received  as  imports.  The  inquiry  to  be  made  was,  what 
made  one  amount  greater  or  less  than  the  other.  This  would 
indirectly  lead  to  suspicion  as  to  the  error  in  estimatmg  the  quan- 
tities — which  was  quite  possible;  or  else  it  would  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  there  were  some  amounts  left  out  of  account 
altogether.  In  reference  to  this  point,  he  was  sorry  to  see  that 
Mr.  Bourne  did  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the 
late  Professor  Caimes  on  "  Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  Newly  Expounded."  That  volume  contained  a  complete 
investigation  into  the  question  of  the  balance  of  exports  and  im- 
ports.* In  most  points  he  believed  that  Mr.  Bourne's  figures  quite 
corroborated  Professor  Cairnes*  theoretical  argument. .  Curiously 
enough  he  thought  that  Professor  Caimes  actually  gave  the  precise 
explanation  which  was  needed  to  make  plain  the  diagram  connected 
with  the  paper,  and  with  which  he  was  much  pleased  both  from  an 
artistic  and  a  useful  point  of  view.  The  main  point  was  to  ascer- 
tain why,  in  1872,  there  was  a  minus  quantity  in  the  diagram,  and 
why,  since  that,  there  had  been  such  a  very  great  improvement  in 
the  imports  as  compared  with  the  exports.  He  believed  that  Pro- 
fessor Uaimes'  explanation  in  reference  to  this  was  that  the  balance 
in  question  would  greatly  depend  upon  the  amounts  of  capital 
which  were  being  invested  abroad,  as  compared  with  the  dividends 
on  them  which  had  to  be  paid  to  this  country.  Mr.  Bourne  had 
given  a  careful  account  of  the  amount  of  income  coming  from 
abroad ;  but  he  had  not  said  much,  if  anything,  about  the  reverse 
process  of  the  investments  abroad,  which  was  equivalent  to  leaving 
out  of  the  account  the  original  debt,  and  only  looking  to  repayment. 
Professor  Caimes  showed  that  in  periods  when  there  was  no  in- 
vesting abroad  there  would  be  a  natural  recurring  income  of  imports 
to  pay  dividends.  Looking  at  the  last  few  years,  there  was  pothing 
more  marked  in  the  course  of  trade  and  public  discussions  than  the 
discredit  attaching  to  a  great  many  countries  abroad ;  and  since 
1872  there  had  been  an  immense  decrease  in  the  investments  of  the 
English  abroad,  although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  dividends  had  been 
paid.  He  apprehended  that  this  sudden  cessation  of  investments 
abroad  was  the  most  important  cause,  although  he  was  far  from 
saying  the  only  one,  of  the  difference  referred  to,  so  that  the  expla- 
nation of  Professor  Cairnes  was  therefore  entirely  corroborated  on 
that  point.  He  was  sorry  to  see  that  another  point  so  strongly 
brought  out  by  Professor  Caimes  had  also  been  overlooked.     He 

*  See  part  iii,  chap.  iii. 
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referred  to  that  part  of  the  paper  where  the  anthor  stated  as  a 
final  conclusion,  that  if  wages  in  this  country  did  not  fall,  the 
country  would  totter.  He  hoped  this  was  a  very  mistaken  conclu- 
sion. He  drew  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Caimes 
had  unequivocally  and  entirely  disproved  the  old  idea  that  high 
wages  meant  high  cost  of  production.  He  (Professor  Jevons)  did 
not  say  that  in  particular  cases  high  wa^es  might  not  have  a  very 
bad  effect,  especially  as  in  the  case  of  the  extraordinaiy  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal,  which  had  tended  very  much  to  induce  a  subsequent 
decline  in  trade.  He  begged  to  call  attention  specially  to  this 
question  of  wages,  which  had' been  argued  out  in  the  most  conclusive 
way  by  Professor  Caimes. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Doxset  referring  to  the  question  of  food  and 
luxury,  that  had  been  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bourne,  called  attention 
to  a  paper  published  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  large  reverse  which  had  taken 
place  with  regard  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  had 
been  much  more  due  to  the  diminution  of  our  home  trade  than 
to  the  falKng  off  of  the  exports  to  other  countries.  Light,  how- 
ever, would  be  thrown  upon  this  question  if  Mr.  Bourne  would  give 
the  items  of  food  and  luxury  which  he  had  classified  under  one 
head  separated  from  one  another,  because  if,  on  further  investi- 
gation it  was  found  (which  he  thought  would  bo  the  case)  that  the 
increase  which  had  been  referred  to  was  due  much  more  to  articles 
of  luxury  than  to  articles  of  food,  particularly  in  the  increase  of  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  spirits,  he  thought  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
purchasing  powers  of  the  masses  of  the  people  were  being,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  interfered  with,  and  therefore  there  was  a 
falling  off  in  the  quantities  of  manufactured  articles  used  and 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  population.  He  felt  indebted,  as  he  was  sure 
others  present  would  be,  to  Professor  Levi  and  Mr.  Bourne  for  the 
excellent  papers  they  had  read.  They  were  valuable,  not  only  as 
showing  the  facts  which  had  already  been  arrived  at,  but  as 
pointing  out,  in  a  most  clear  and  succinct  way,  the  direction  in 
which  further  inquiry  must  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
lit  the  real  truth  in  regard  to  this  matter.  There  was  another 
important  question  ur^ng  itself  on  men  of  thought  in  the  present 
day  more  than  the  position  in  which  we  stand  in  relation  to  other 
countries.  There  was  a  very  general  impression,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  that  this  country  was  to  a  certain  extent  losing  in  the  race 
in  which  it  had  been  wont  in  past  years  to  win:  and  this  was 
a  time  when  such  questions  should  be  thoroughly,  searchingly, 
and  impartially  investigated ;  and  he  was  sure  that  Mr.  Bourne's 
paper  would  materially  assist  in  the  further  investigation  of  this 
question,  upon  which  the  future  well-being  of  the  country  so  largely 
depended. 

Mr.  Gloveb,  after  expressing  his  personal  indebtedness  to  the 
authors  of  the  papers,  said  he  felt  that  the  indications  which  Pro- 
fessor  Levi's  paper  afforded  as  to  the  general  activity  of  trade 
throughout  the  world,  were  the  best  guarantee  to  ourselves  as  a 
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nation  of  traders  that,  notwithstanding  a  good  manj  ntterances  U> 
the  contrary,  we  need  not  indulge  in  the  rather  gloomy  visions 
which  were  ponrtrayed  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Bonme's  paper, 
which,  as  a  whole,  was  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Society. 
There  was  one  question,  however,  that  should  be  asked,  namely, 
whether  the  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Bourne  of  export  and  import 
were  of  a  sufficiently  reliable  character  to  bear  the  treatment  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed  in  a  comparison  of  this  sort.  It 
would  be  remembered  that  some  six  or  eight  years  ago  a  sub* 
committee  of  the  Society  was  appointed  to  examine  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  in  order  to  see  to  what  extent  they 
were  reliable  or  could  be  improved.  The  impression  which  he  then 
held  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  which  he  had  seen  no 
reason  to  change  since,  was  that  these  returns  of  value  were 
very  uncertain  and  unreliable,  particularly  the  returns  of  exports, 
which  were  made  frequently  by  junior  clerks  at  the  Custom  House, 
who  knew  very  little  about  them.  Then  when  he  was  told  that 
there  was  such  an  enormous  deficiency  in  our  exports  compared 
with  our  imports,  and  that  consequently  we  had  to  pay  out  so  much 
money  to  make  up  for  that  deficiency,  and  that,  as  a  nation, 
we  were  getting  into  a  very  bad  way,  he  could  not  help  turning 
with  comfort  to  facts  that  were  well  known  to  all.  Instead  of  the 
nation  being  impoverished,  all  the  figures  tended  to  show  that  the 
nation  had  been  going  on  under  a  gradual  process  of  enrichment 
until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years;  and  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  paying  so  much  money  for  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports,  he  would  ask  Mr.  Bourne  to  explain  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  of  the  extreme  cheapness  of  money  at  the  present 
time.  His  own  opinion  was  that  the  tables  were  exceedingly  unre- 
liable. He  would  ask,  also,  whether  another  error  did  not  underlie 
the  idea  of  the  author  as  to  the  balance  of  trade.  Our  imports  and 
exports  related  only  to  our  foreign  trade,  which  was  only  a  branch 
of  the  whole  of  the  trade  that  was  carried  on :  and  when  conclu- 
sions were  drawn  between  the  particular  balance  of  two  sides  of  the 
foreign  account,  a  mistake  was  very  apt  to  be  made  unless  the 
enormous  home  trade  carried  on  by  the  thirty-two  millions  of  people 
in  this  country  was  taken  into  consideration.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  might  admit  of  another  con- 
struction than  that  put  upon  it  by  Mr.  Bourne.  Might  not  the 
larger  value  from  abroad  indicate  the  degree  of  our  national 
ability  to  put  foreign  nations  into  indebtedness  beyond  our  ability 
to  make  th(;m  take  our  goods  in  payment?  When  our  exports 
were  very  small  wo  could  not  afibrd  large  imports ;  now  it  was 
quite  differont.  The  indebtedness  of  other  States  to  us  enabled 
us  to  a  certain  extent  to  disregard  the  mere  question  of  the  amount 
of  goods  we  were  able  to  sell.  He  looked  at  our  English  trade 
from  a  very  simple  point  of  view,  and  it  was  this  :  England  was  a 
magnificent  estate,  the  like  of  which  had  never  yet  been ;  and  he 
did  not  think  that  the  proprietors  of  such  an  estate,  within  which 
there  was  so  much  for  their  own  comfort  and  enjoyment,  should 
trouble  themselves  so  much  about  the  balance  that  resulted  from 
their  foreign  transactions.     The  gravest  part  of  Mr.  Bourne's  paper 
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related  to  the  food  qnestioTi,  but  the  gravity  of  the  qnestion  did  not 
Ke  so  much  in  a  mere  matter  of  money.  It  lay  in  another  direc- 
tion. When  it  was  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  32,ooo,ocx)  of 
population  in  this  country,  and  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  food 
had  to  be  brought  from  abroad,  that  raised  many  questions  about 
the  supply  of  food,  which  were  so  important  that  they  could  not 
be  exaggerated;  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 
country's  ability  to  pay  for  its  requirements  of  food.  He  combated 
the  idea  that  this  country  was  showing  signs  of  old  age  and  decay : 
he  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  comparison  between  this  country 
and  the  youngest  country,  and  to  show  that  any  tests  of  national 
vigour  to  be  found  elsewhere  could  be  more  than  paralleled  in 
England. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Arnott  said  that  as  an  old  council  member  of  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  he  was  interested  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  he  felt  that  the  one  paper  was  the  complement  of  the 
other.  With  regard  to  the  Northern  States  of  America  and  the 
question  of  free  trade,  there  was  a  large  free  trade  party  growing 
up  in  New  York,  one  of  the  members  of  which  had  said,  '*  When 
we  come  to  free  trade  we  will  sweep  away  our  custom  houses ;  '* 
and  he  thought  the  time  was  not  so  far  distant  when  this  would 
take  place.  In  reference  to  the  wages  question,  he  could  not  help, 
as  an  employer  of  labour,  agreeing  with  one  of  the  speakers  that  it 
was  a  very  important  one.  If  the  working  man  was  intelligent  and 
industrious  and  frugal,  the  wealth  and  energy  accruing  to  the  benefit 
of  the  country  would  be  untold ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the 
most  skilled  labourer  in  this  country  was  generally  the  most  impro- 
vident, and  was  growing  to  be  the  most  intemperate,  and  did  not 
work  more  than  four-and-a-half  or  five  days  a- week.  He  thought 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  thus 
make  the  industrial  classes  the  backbone  and  support  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Passing  on  to  Mr.  Boume*s  paper,  he 
was  struck  with  a  number  of  remarks  that  had  been  made  upon  it, 
particularly  one  as  to  the  balance  of  trade.  He  thought,  as  a 
merchant,  the  old  idea  in  reference  to  this  was  a  good  deal  exploded. 
A  large  amount  of  the  unproductive  exports  during  the  last  two 
years  had  been  sent  to  countries,  like  India,  that  did  not  at  all 
progress  in  the  ratio  that  merchants  had  expected.  If  the  desire  for 
some  comforts  and  a  little  luxury  was  increased  in  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries,  then  there  would  be  a  large  export  trade.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  opening  up  new  countries,  the  men  who 
were  passing  away  from  the  present  generation  were  those  who  had 
open^  up  the  countries  from  Cape  Horn  to  California;  and  the 
development  in  Japan,  Africa,  and  other  countries  seemed  to  be  at  a 
stand  still.  He  reprobated  the  want  of  energy  in  this  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  young  men  of  the  present  day.  He  was  satisfied 
that  if  there  was  not  more  enterprise  shown,  we  must,  as  a  nation, 
decay. 

Professor  Levi  in  thanking  the  various  speakers  for  their 
favourable  criticism  of  his  paper  took  occasion  to  observe,  in  regard 
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to  Mr.  Bonnie's  paper,  that  he  seemed  to  have  omitted  a  very 
important  item  in  his  acconnt.  Although  the  values  of  the  exports 
were  less,  the  quantities  were  as  great  as  ever.  It  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  that  the  amount  of  income  tax  from  year  to  year 
showed  an  enormous  increase.  It  would  also  be  found  that  the 
revenue  continued  to  be  kept  up,  all  showing  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  relapse  in  the  resources  of  the  country.  He  thought 
that  the  balance  of  trade,  as  shown  by  the  figures,  really  indicated 
that  the  country  was  prospering  more  and  more.  He  begged  to 
join  in  the  recognition  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  other  spesikers  to 
Mr.  Bourne  for  his  very  valuable  paper,  and  especially  for  his 
excellent  tables  and  diagrams,  which  were  a  somewhat  novel  feature 
in  the  Society,  and  he  hoped  the  Council  would  take  steps  to  have 
them  published. 

Mr.  BouRKR  in  reply  said  that  the  reason  he  did  not  give  the 
details  of  the  estimates  asked  for  by  Professor  Jevons  was  because 
they  would  unduly  swell  the  paper.  He  was  very  much  indebted 
to  a  brother  of  Professor  Jevons  for  some  elaborate  calculations 
with  regard  to  cotton.  In  regard  to  exports,  he  quite  concurred  in 
the  remark  that  they  would  pay  in  the  end  for  all  we  could  import ; 
but  his  point  was  this :  that  the  rapid  change  which  had  taken  place 
indicated  a  period  of  coming  adversity.  No  doubt  nations  had 
been  rendered  largely  indebted  to  us,  but  if  we  continued  to  draw 
from  them  more  than  we  sent  to  them,  their  indebtedness  to  us 
would  be  diminished,  and  consequently  also  the  income  which  would 
enable  us  to  pay  for  our  imports  from  them.  He  quite  concurred 
in  the  statement  that  the  years  of  extensive  export  had  been  years 
of  unproductive  trade ;  but  we  had  been  considered  prosperous  at 
home  because  the  manufacturers  were  kept  in  employ,  whilst  the 
capitalists  of  the  country  had  been  losers  by  their  unprofitable 
investments.  But  his  argument  was  this,  that  if  the  manufac- 
tures ceased  to  be  sent  abroad,  the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the 
labourers  employed  by  them,  must  suflfer.  He  did  not  profess  to  be 
a  profound  political  economist :  but  he  brought  forward  his  figures 
to  aid  ajB  much  as  possible  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  being 
ready  to  admit  that  there  might  have  been  flaws  in  his  argument. 
With  reference  to  the  question  raised  as  to  the  distinction  between 
food  and  luxuries,  he  would  forbear  entering  into  it  then,  since  he 
had  promised  to  read  a  paper  to  the  Statistical  Society  of  Man- 
chester on  the  same  subject,  which  would  then  be  fully  elaborated. 
With  regard  to  the  gloomy  anticipations  taken  notice  of  by  Mr. 
Glover,  he  thought  it  would  be  seen  from  the  paper  that  he  looked 
upon  this  state  of  things  as  only  temporary ;  that  the  present  diffi- 
culties had  only  to  be  recognised  in  order  to  have  them  remedied, 
and  to  place  the  country  in  a  higher  state  of  excellence  than  that  to 
which  it  had  hitherto  attained.  With  regard  to  the  unreliable 
nature  of  the  returns  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Glover,  if  they  were  unre- 
liable, the  fault  lay  with  those  who  had  failed  to  furnish  the  com- 
pilers with  correct  information ;  but  still,  in  the  main,  he  believed 
they  were  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.     If  he  were  asked  to  give  an  opinion,  he  would  say  that 
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probably  the  exports  were  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the 
imports.  Professor  Levi  had  spoken  abont  values  and  qoantities : 
bat  he  (Mr.  Bonrne)  reminded  him  that  the  qnestion  was  one  of 
value,  and  he  purposely  left  out  quantities,  because  he  did  not  think 
they  would  affect  the  argument  in  any  way.  The  fact  that  more 
calico  was  being  sent  for  less  money  did  not  seem  to  him  to  affect 
the  question  at  all :  the  point  under  discussion  was  as  to  the  money 
value  which  passed  between  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  manu£9bctured  article  had  not,  as  &,t  as  he  could  see,  fallen  in 
price  in  proportion  to  the  raw  material  from  which  it  was  produced, 
and  that  went  to  support  the  argument  that  the  cost  of  production 
had  increased,  which  he  attributed,  not  wrongly,  to  the  high  rate  of 
wages.  He  could  not  agree  with  Professor  Levi  that  the  income  tax 
was  increasing.  Although  it  was  now  ^d.  in.  the  pound,  it  had  not 
up  to  this  time  yielded  so  much  as  it  did  at  id.  last  year.  No  doubt 
a  large  amount  of  that  falling  due  in  the  current  year  was  assessed 
at  2d.,  but  if  the  incomes  this  year  were  equal  to  those  of  last  year, 
there  should  not  have  been  any  diminution  in  the  tax  received, 
rather  a  slight  increase.  With  regard  to  the  revenue  generally,  the 
customs  and  the  excise  revenue  had  kept  up,  no  doubt  owing  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  a  great  evil,  the  large  consumption  of  spirits 
and  tobacco.  Had  time  permitted,  he  would  have  entered  into 
more  detail.  He  begged  to  thank  the  various  speakers  for  the  way 
in  which  his  paper  had  been  received. 
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Under  the  term  "Friendly  Society,"  organisations  of  widely 
different  constitutions  are  embraced,  bnt  the  present  paper  proposes 
dealing  only  with  that  section  of  these  institutions  designated 
"  affiliated  orders,"  or  an  aggregation  of  distinct  branches  united 
together  by  some  common  bond.  The  paper,  I  would  observe,  will 
be  one  of  essentially  a  statistical  character,  and  questions  of  the 
finance  and  constitution  of  the  orders  will  not  be  further  alluded 
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to  than  any  explanation  of  the  figures  given  in  the  tables  renders 
requisite.  The  l^al  and  financial  statns  of  these  societies  are  at  the 
present  time  questions  of  the  utmost  pubKc  interest,  but  credit 
could  not  be  done  this  evening  to  these  points  if  they  were  embraced 
in  the  present  inquiry. 

Pabt  I. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  nature  and  government  of  these  organi- 
sations will  be  necessary  to  render  clear  some  of  the  statistics  that 
will  subsequently  be  given.  The  constitution  of  the  Orders  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  Foresters  is  simple,  and  yet  efficient.  Each  order  is 
entirely  self-governed,  and  consists  of  numerous  branches  termed 
**  lodges "  or  **  courts,"  and  "  districts,"  with  a  central  executive 
over  all.  The  primary  branches,  designated  "  lodges  "  in  the  Odd 
Fellows,  and  "  courts*'  in  the  Foresters,  represent  to  all  intent*  and 
purposes  so  many  local  friendly  societies  distributed  over  the  world, 
the  members  of  which  attend  to  and  pay  their  own  sick  out  of 
their  own  fands.  By  a  combination  of  the  branches  most  important 
advantages  are  obtained  as  relates  to  the  mortality  risks  and  general 
management.  What  are  termed  "districts"  are  formed,  -their 
object  being  by  the  uniting  together  of  a  number  of  the  branches 
to  spread  the  death  risks  over  a  greater  number  of  members  with  a 
view  to  the  better  security  of  the  individual  lodges  or  courts.  The 
district  representative  body,  which  generally  meets  quarterly,  is 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  branches,  and  though  its  principal 
duty  is  to  apportion  equitably  the  funeral  risks,  other  matters 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  branches  are  discussed  and  decided, 
all  resolutions  arrived  at  being  binding  on  the  courts  or  lodges.  In 
the  Odd  Fellows  the  central  executive,  permanently  fixed  at  Man- 
Chester,  consists  of  a  board  of  directors  elected  yearly  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  deputies  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society ;  the 
directors  meet  quarterly,  and  any  subject  affecting  the  order  as  a 
whole  comes  within  their  cognisance.  In  the  Foresters  the 
executive  council,  which  is  located  each  year  in  a  different  town,  is 
elected  from  the  members  of  the  locality  in  which  the  next  annual 
gathering  takes  place.  The 'council  meets  weekly,  watches  over  the 
interests  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  and,  as  in  the  Odd  Fellows,  is 
responsible  only  to  the  annual  meeting  for  its  action.  In  both 
societies  the  executive  have  the  sole  power  of  authorising  the 
establishment  of  branches,  issue  quarterly  a  report  to  each  lodge  or 
court  recording  all  their  transactions,  and  at  the  same  time  affording 
such  information  as  may  be  of  use  to  the  branches  individually,  and 
publish  and  sell  all  goods  relating  to  the  order.  The  annual 
gathering,  which  in  the  Odd  Fellows  is  termed  the  annual 
movable  committee  (so  designated  as  it  cannot  take  place  in  the 
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same  town  two  consecutive  years),  commences  always  on  Whit 
Monday,  in  the  Foresters  is  called  the  high  court,  begins  on  the 
first  Monday  in  August,  and  lasts  in  each  case  a  week,  and  Is 
held  in  some  town  previously  fixed  for  that  purpose.  Practically 
this  is  a  system  of  annual  parliaments,  the  members  of  which 
are  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  branches  composing  the 
order.  As  the  sending  of  deputies  is  optional,  the  attendance 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  principal  subjects  for 
discussion.  At  the  meeting  in  Edinburgh  last  year  of  the 
Foresters,  tlie  delegates  present  were  507  in  number,  and  361 
attended  the  Odd  Fellows  gathering  at  Ryde  (Isle  of  Wight)  in  the 
same  year.  The  powers  of  the  meeting  are  absolute,  and  it  is  the 
only  body  enabled  to  effect  any  alteration  in  the  general  rules  and 
working  of  the  society.  Though  all  sections  of  the  order  are 
governed  by  the  general  rules,  districts  may  make  additional  ones 
if  consistent  with  these,  and  courts  or  lodges  possess  the  same 
privilege  so  long  as  their  rules  conform  to  the-  district  regulations. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  meeting  is  given  in  the  next  quarterly 
report  of  the  executive,  which  report  must  be  publicly  read  in  each 
branch,  so  that  thus  every  member  of  the  order  is  made  acquainted 
with  whatever  business  has  been  transacted  at  this  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  period  in  the  society's  annual  career.  Throughout 
both  orders  all  disputes  are  settled  by  arbitration.  The  system  of 
**  clearances,  travelling  cards,"  Ac,  will  be  explained  when  the 
statistics  regarding  them  are  given.  The  efficiency  of  the  organi- 
sation of  these  orders  is  well  displayed  in  the  matter  of  returns. 
The  secretary  of  each  lodge  or  court  makes  out  carefully  all  the 
particulars  of  his  own  branch  required  by  the  schedule,  and  forwards 
the  same  to  the  district  secretary.  This  officer  then  examines 
the  return  of  each  of  these  subordinate  branches,  sees  that  it  is 
properly  filled  up,  tests  as  far  as  possible  its  accuracy,  and  then 
compiles  a  tabulation  of  the  whole,  and  forwards  it  to  the  secretary 
of  the  executive,  who  summarises  from  these  condensed  returns  all 
information  Hkely  to  be  either  instructive  or  interesting  to  the 
members. 

The  general  type  of  the  affiliated  society  is  fairly  set  out  in  the 
foregoing  description,  but  in  some  of  the  smaller  orders*  there  are 

*  The  affiliated  societies  are  about  seventy-fiYe  in  number,  but  some  of  the  orders 
are  nnmerically  very  weak,  indeed  not  more  than  forty  have  a  constituency  exceeding 
1,000  members.  After  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters,  the  largest  organisations  are — 

Kamber  of 
MembexB  Mboot 
6hr»nd  United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  (zo,oco  abroad)    ....     95,000 

Order  of  Druids    65,000 

Ashton  Unity  of  Ancient  Shepherds 50,000 

National  Order  of  Odd  FeUows 45i00o 

Nottingham  Ancient  Imperial  Order  of  Odd  Fellows '    40,000 
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important  yariations,  and,  whilst  in  some  the  organisation  of 
districts  does  not  exist,  in  others  the  fnnds  for  certain  benefits  are 
common  to  the  whole  society.  It  will  be,  therefore,  understood 
that  the  preceding  account  of  an  affiliated  order  is  only  strictly- 
applicable  to  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters. 

Yon  will  very  properly  wish  to  know  the  source  from  which  the 
jGEtcts  in  this  paper  have  been  collated,  and  I  would  mention,  there- 
fore, that  they  have  been  compiled,  with  the  greatest  regard  to 
accuracy,  from  the  quarterly  reports  and  other  documents  issued  by 
the  societies  within  the  last  thirty  years.  All  the  figures  in  these 
documents*  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  most  carefully  checked, 
and  in  many  instances  tested  from  an  inilependent  source. 

It  will  render  the  statistics  easier  to  follow,  if,  at  any  rate  for 
the  principal  tables,  the  two  orders  are  dealt  with  separately.  If 
any  comparisons  are  requisite,  a  summary  of  the  facts  can  be  given. 
As  being  numerically  slightly  the  larger  order  of  the  two,  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  will  be  taken  first. 

Part  IL 

In  the  year  1832  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  consisted  of 
eighty- two  districts,  embracing  561  lodges,  with  an  aggregate  of  3 1 ,042 
members.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  order  from  that  date  very 
rapidly  increased,  until  on  the  1st  January,  1846,t  the  members  in 
the  society  were  259,374  in  number.  Prior  to  the  year  1848  it  was 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  satisfactorily  ascertain  even  the 
number  of  members  in  the  order,  but  in  that  year  a  new  system 
was  inaugurated,  add  particulars  published  in  the  quarterly  reports 
as  to  the  number  of  members,  initiations,  deaths,  secessions,  &c. 
This  practice  has  been  most  admirably  kept  up,  and  from  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  records,  I  am  enabled  to  show  in  the  following  table 
what  has  been  the  numerical  development  of  the  society  since  tha 
year  1848:— 

and  then  follow  the  Bolton  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows,  United  Order  of  Druids,  the 
Tme  Ivorites,  Sons  of  Temperance,  Rechabites,  &c,,  &c.,  and  then  others  of  still 
smaller  dimensions,  bat  of  more  arrogant  titles,  as  "  The  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
"  Malta,"  «  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,"  "  The  Most  Noble  Order  of  tlie  Ark," 
••  The  Order  of  the  Peaceful  Dove,"  "  The  Order  of  Romans,"  with  a  variety  in 
the  shape  of  the  "  Ancient  Order  of  Buffaloes." 

*  I  would  here  record  the  obligations  I  am  under  to  the  secretaries,  both  of  the 
orders  and  their  branches,  for  forwarding  to  me  for  years  past  the  reports  and 
other  documents  issued  by  the  societies. 

t  I  find  that  from  the  1st  March,  1840,  to  1st  March,  1841,  no  less  than 
41,198  persons  appear  to  have  joined  the  society.  This  number  of  initiations  is 
fitr  in  excess  of  that  attained  in  any  subsequent  year. 
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Table  A.— The  Progress  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  since 

the  Year  1848. 


Number 
of  Members 

luitiations 

Left  the  Society. 

Number  of  Deaths. 

Year. 

during 

on  the 
lyt  January. 

the  Year. 

Singly. 

By  Causes 
A.ccountcd  for. 

Members. 

Memben- 
Wires. 

1848 .... 

249,261 

10,645 

13,666 

9,870 

2,380 

1,768» 

'49 .... 

234*490 

9,732 

11,783 

4,754 

2,807 

2,179 

'50 .... 

224,878 

10,335t 

-    t 

8,501 

2,189 

1.809 

'51 .... 

2i9»975 

10,217§ 

8,668 

4,208 

2,451 

1,816 

'52 .... 

225,194 

10,613 

5.581 

8,220 

2,565 

1,943 

1863  .... 

224,441 

16,618 

3,188 

2,915 

2,728 

1,985 

'54 .... 

232,228 

18,836 

6,876 

921 

2,768 

2,037 

'55  . ... 

240.499 

21,819 

7,244 

842 

2,724 

2,070 

'66.... 

251,008 

23,546 

7,986 

924 

2,811 

1,918 

'67 .... 

262,833 

22,624 

4*315 

1,811 

3,077 

2,115 

1858 .... 

276,254 

24,907 

9,583 

709 

3,296 

2.374 

'59 .... 

287,573 

27,856 

5,848 

1,092 

3,275 

2,884 

'60.... 

305.214 

26,841 

10,943 

1,263 

3,634 

2,549 

'61 .... 

316,215 

25,509 

2,246 

602 

3,731 

2,639 

'62 .... 

335»i45 

24,276 

12,511 

105 

3,852 

2,724 

1863  .... 

342,953 

26,90011 

9,784 

1,258 

3,996 

2,780 

'64.... 

358,556 

28,458 

9,306 

950 

4,^60 

2,997 

'65 .... 

373,509 

29,744 

10,621 

519 

4.831 

2,967 

'66 ... 

387,990 

31,462 

12,162 

1,424 

5.058 

8,411 

'67 .... 

405,255 

29,235 

13,581 

2,188 

4.978 

8,171 

1868 .... 

417,422 

27,873 

14,374 

1,284 

5,153 

8,094 

'69 .... 

425,095 

28,379 

14,910 

1,010 

5.384 

8,189 

'70.... 

434,100 

28,939 

14,167 

1,861 

5.467 

8,387 

'71 .... 

442,575 

30,683 

12,397 

1,346 

5.933 

3,489 

'72 .... 

458,159 

84,699 

13,142 

2,336 

6,171 

8,464 

1873 ... 

470,043 

33,893 

10,356 

7,010 

6,097 

8,538 

'74 .... 

481,630 

81,771 

11,578 

1,615 

6,413 

8,778 

'75 .... 

496,529 

82,650 

15,026 

1,834 

6,916 

4,195 

'76 .... 

508,013 

■" 

~ 

" 

*  As  no  record  of  the  number  of  wives  dying  in  this  year  could  be  found  in 
the  quarterly  reports,  this  number  has  been  approximated. 

t  In  addition,  seven  lodges,  containing  452  members,  were  readmitted. 

X  From  a  different  method  of  returning  the  number  of  members  at  the  end 
of  the  year  being  now  adopted,  I  cannot  ascertain  the  number  that  left  of  their 
individual  accord  in  this  year. 

§  In  addition,  five  lodges,  containing  329  members,  were  readmitted. 

II  Nett  increase  in  the  colonies,  from  which  returns  not  complete — 
Members. 
3.741 


During  the  Year 

1863 

'64 

'65 

'66 

'67 

'68 


1,311 

708 

4,447 

3.679 

611 

'69 1,903 


During  the  Year  Members. 

1870 1,031 

'71  4,57- 

'72  nett  decrease  1,166 

'73    „    increase  1,157 

74 2,734 

'75 a,6io 
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At  the  end  of  1845  serious  dissensions  arose  in  the  order,  and  so 
great  was  the  distrust  engendered  that  though  the  initiations  were 
at  the  rate  of  over  io,ooo  per  annum,  the  secessions  far  outnum- 
bered them,  and  thus  the  numerical  strength  of  the  society  decreased, 
until  on  the  1st  January,  1853,  the  minimum  of  224,441  members 
was  attained.  From  a  financial  point  of  view  this  large  decrease  at 
that  period  in  the  numerical  force  of  the  unity  was  not  without 
very  material  advantage  to  the  society,  inasmuch  as  the  rates  o-^ 
contribution  in  use  prior  to  the  Annual  Moveable  Committee  of 
Preston  in  1853  were  very  far  from  being  adequate  for  the  benefits 
promised.  The  decrease  of  members  thus  operated  advantageously 
in  the  financial  interests  of  the  order.  Since  1853  the  members 
each  year  have  increased  in  number,  and  on  the  Ist  January,  1876, 
the  order  consisted  of  457  districts,  4,073  lodges,  and  508,013 
members,  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

It  will  *be  observed  that  in  the  year  1853  a  very  sudden  rise 
occurs  in  the  members  joining  the  society,  the  number  in  1852  being 
only  10,613  as  against  16,618  in  the  subsequent  year.  This  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a  new  scale  of  initiation  fees  that  was  adopted  in  1853, 
and  though  it  was  in  force  but  a  short  period  of  that  year,  its 
popularity  was  attested  by  the  initiations  rising  so  much  above  the 
average  of  former  years.  Under  the  title  of  "left  the  society,'*  the 
members  in  the  table  are  distributed  under  two  heads,  viz.,  "  singly  " 
and  "  by  causes  accounted  for."  The  distinction  is  that  under  the 
first  head  those  members  only  are  included  whose  connection  with 
the  society  was  broken  by  an  individual  action  of  their  own,  that  is 
to  say,  non-payment  of  their  subscription,  whilst  the  heading  "  by 
"  causes  accounted  for"  embraces  those  whose  connection  with  the 
order  was  terminated  by  the  corporate  action  of  the  branch  as  a 
whole.  In  a  subsequent  table,  dealing  with  the  lodges  that  have 
ceased  to  exist,  the  matter  will  be  more  fully  entered  into,  and  the 
precise  cause  of  the  members  leaving  the  order  shown.  This  is  a 
very  important  point,  for  the  proportion  of  persons  whose  connec- 
tion with  a  benefit  society  has  been  dissolved  by  causes  otherwise 
than  their  own  individual  action  is  much  overrated  in  the  public 
mind,  and  thus  unjust  obloquy  cast  upon  these  associations. 

The  results  in  the  preceding  table  are  summarised  in  the  follow- 
ing abstract,  wherein  the  facts  are  presented  for  quinquennial 
periods,  and  the  increase  per  cent,  in  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Unity  shown.  In  the  five  years  following  1848  the  number  of 
members  decreased  about  one-tenth,  whilst  in  each  of  the  three 
subsequent  quiuqnenniums  the  numerical  strength  of  the  society 
was  augmented,  on  an  average,  23  per  cent.  In  more  recent  years 
the  rate  of  increase  has  declined. 
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The  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fell<nc8. 


Tear. 

Number 
of  Memben 

on  the 
lat  January. 

InitiatioDJi 
(6  Years). 

Nett 
Increaae 

in 
Colouiei 

(S  Teara). 

Membert 

Died 
(5  Yean). 

Left 
the  Society 
(6  Yean). 

Increaae 
per  Cent,  in  tb« 

Numerical 
Strength  of  the 

1848 

249,261 

*a444' 
276,254 

342,953 
417,422 
470,043 

51,642» 
102,948 
129,889 
145,799 
150,578 

13,886 
6,983 

12,892 
14,108 
17,788 
28,428 
28A08 

64,751 

37,022 

44.902 
61,793 
76,827 

'68 

9-957 

(decreMe) 

28085 

'68 

'68 

24*146 

'88 

21-714 

'73 

12-606 

1848-78  1 
(26  y«.)/ 

— 

580,246 

20,869 

96,819 

285,295 

— 

1876 

508,013 

96,314 

6,501 

19,426 

47,419 

8-078 

*  Members  in  twelre  lodges  readmitted  781. 


The  developmeDt  of  the  order  from  the  year  1848  may  be  finallj 
viewed  in  the  following  condensed  summary : — 


Number  of  members  on  Istl  .^^  ,^. 

January,  1848  /  **9,*^' 

Initiations ., 678,560 

Increase  in  oolonies,  &o 27,370 

Beadmitted   781 


Total 955,972 


Lodges  closed  19,997 

„      seceded    16,8 iz 

„      suspended    21,226 

„      expelled  2,837 

Deaths  115,245 

Yoluntary  resignations    271,842 

Number  of  members  on  Ist  1  ^  o    . 

January,  1876  J  -^°*'°'-' 

Total 955,972 


This  balance  sheet,  as  it  may  be  termed,  affords  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  important  extent  of  this  organisation  of  tbe  working  classes. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  item  **  voluntary  resignations"  is  high, 
but  those  well  acquainted  with  friendly  societies  are  aware  that  the 
percentage  of  members  allowing  their  membership  to  lapse  through 
non-payment  of  contribution  is  always  large,  especially  among  the 
younger  members. 

The  rates  per  cent,  of  initiation,  mortality,  and  secession  for  the 
whole  order  can  be  computed  from  the  figures  already  exhibited, 
and  are  as  follows : — 
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Yean. 

Initiations.  . 

Mortality. 

Secesiion. 

1848-62  

4*476 

8*322 

8328 
7-651 
6-833 
6701 

1076 
1141 
1145 
1-229 
1-276 
1324 

5-624 

2-993 
2-890 

3-243 
3-4«6 
3-232 

'6a-57 

•58-62  

'63-67  

'6&-72 

»7a-75 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  viewing  the  above  rates,  that  they 
are  to  some  slight  extent  understated,  as  instead  of  the  actual  facts 
for  some  of  the  colonies,  Ac,  bs  to  the  initiations,  deaths,  and 
Becessions,  only  the  nett  increase  in  the  number  of  members  has 
been  returned.  The  error,  however,  is  of  no  great  magnitude,  and 
would  only  a£fect  the  rates  from  1863.  In  1866,  of  the  total 
members  in  the  society,  under  5  per  cent,  were  abroad,  and  at  the 
present  date  even  the  proportion  is  but  8  per  cent. 

Hitherto  the  unity  as  a  whole  has  been  regarded.  I  now  propose 
dealing  only  with  those  members  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
As  already  stated,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1848  various  facts 
as  to  the  initiations,  deaths,  &c.,  in  the  society  have  been  published 
in  the  quarterly  reports,  but  it  was  not  until  1863  that  these  par- 
ticulars were  given  in  such  a  form  that  the  details  for  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland  could  be  separately  ascertained.  Id 
the  next  table,  therefore,  is  shown  the  development  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  from  the  year 
1863:— 

Table  B. — The  Froaress  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  Year  1863 
,  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  FdUnos, 


Number 

^'n^lber  of 

Sum  raid  on  Death  of 

Tew. 

ofMemben 

l8t 

Initia- 
tions. 

Left  the 
Society. 

Death!. 

1 

January. 

Members. 

Wives. 

Members. 

Wives. 

£         8. 

d. 

£      s.    d. 

1868 

329,608 

26,900 

11,148 

8,996 

2,780 

38,803  16 

- 

16,315  17    - 

'64 

341.364 

28,458 

10,247 

4,560 

2,997 

44,919    5 

- 

18,193     9    - 

'65 

355.o>5 

29,744 

11,121 

4,831 

2,967 

46,255    6 

- 

i8,i78     2     - 

'66 

368,807 

31,462 

13486 

5,058 

3,4" 

49,652  10 

- 

20,249     6    - 

'67 

381*725 

29,235 

i5,5>6 

4,978 

3,171 

48,976  16 

2 

19,100     5    - 

1868 

390,466 

27,878 

15.458 

5,153 

3.094 

50,851  15 

6i 

18,215     4    - 

'69 

397,728 

28,879 

15,588 

5,384 

3,189 

53,204  16 

- 

19,322   15     - 

'70 

405,135 

28,989 

15,746 

5,467 

3,337 

54,274  17 

- 

20,141   16    - 

'71 

412,861 

30,683 

i3»743 

5,938 

3489 

58,513    5 

- 

21,132   13     - 

'72 

423,868 

34,699 

15,478 

6,171 

3464 

61,642    8 

- 

20,776     5    - 

1873 

436,918 

38,893 

17,366 

6,097 

3,538 

60,999  16 

- 

21,355  17    - 

74 

447,348 

31,771 

13,193 

6,413 

3,773 

64,516  11 

- 

22,357    3    - 

'75 

459,513 

32,650 

16,860 

6,916 

4,195 

70,108    7 

-    24,756     9    - 

'76 

468,387 

" 

" 
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GrotLping  the  facts  together  for  periods  of  five  years,  the  follow- 
iiig  analysis  results : — 


Tear. 

Memben, 
lit  January. 

Initiations. 

Deaths. 

Left  the  Society. 

Increase  per 
Cent  in 

Streugtli  of 
Order. 

1863 

329,608 
390,466 
436,918 
468,387 

146,799 

160,573 

98,314 

23.423 
28,108 
X9»4»6 

61,618 
76,013 
47,419 

'68 

18-464 

'73 

11*896 

'76 

7*20Z 

— 

394,686 

70,957 

184,960 

— 

Of  the  184,950  members  who  left  the  order,  as  shown  above,  the 
canse  was — 

Lodges  dosed    «. 2,391 

„      seceded 6,830 

„      suspended X4)274 

„      expelled    1,140 

Voluntary  resignations    160,315 

Total 184,950 

The  rates  per  cent,  of  initiation,  mortality,  and  secession  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  periods  nnder  review  were : — 


Years. 

Initiations. 

Mortality. 

Seeession. 

1863-67  

8-069 
7*333 

1-296 
1-369 
1-429 

3-405 
3*702 
3-488 

'68-72  

'73-75 

Some  idea  can  be  gathered  of  the  nnmber  of  married  men 
among  the  members,  from  a  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  the. 
deaths  of  wives  to  the  deaths  of  members : — 


Tears. 

Ratio  of 

Wires'  Deaths  to 

the 

Deaths  of  Members. 

Average  Sum  Paid  at  DeaUi  of 

Member. 

Wife. 

1863-67  

0-654 
0-590 
0-592 

£     a.    d, 
9    16    3 

9    18    2 

10      6    1 

£     *.    d. 

6         -       T 

'68-72 

6-2 

'73-76 

5    19    - 
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ThtiB  on  to  hYBTHige  ibL  8^  pslid  on  the  death  of  a  member  and 
6^.  on  the  death  of  &  wife. 

The  next  table  (Table  C),  which  is  of  a  most  comprehensive 
character,  involved  an  immense  amonnt  6f  labour  in  its  preparation. 
Patticulars  are  given  of  the  number  of  riiembers,  initiations,  deaths, 
and  se<iessions  for  the  years  1863-67, 1868-72,  fend  1873-75,  in 

(a)  Every  comity  in  Engjland ; 

(5)  Divisions  of  England,  the  counties  being  grouped  together 
accotdin^  to  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  census,  &c. ; 

(c)  England,  Waleg,  Irelatnd,  Scdtlaild,  and  the  Channel  Islands, 

each  separately  \ 

(d)  And  filially,  for  the  tlnited  Itin^doih  k&  a  whole. 

The  county  in  every  casd  is  determined  by  the  locality  of  the 
majority  of  the  branches  in  the  district,  and  though  undoubtedly 
the  districts  someiimes  extend  into  more  than  one  county,  yet 
roughly  speaiking,  the  vast  majority  of  the  inetliberd  will  be  located 
iii  the  county  to  which  the  district  is  allotted,  and  as  the  same 
geographical  distribution  is  kept  to  each  year,  the  error  is  as  much 
fts  possible  tninimised.  The  los^  from  members  leaving  the  order 
is  sometimes  underrated  in  the  table,  from  branches  excluded  in 
previous  years  for  non-compliance  with  the  unity  laws  being  sub- 
sequently reinstated  after  complying  with  the  regulations.  This 
would  not  affect  the  number  of  initiations,  but  by  increasing  the 
number  of  members  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  would 
reduce  the  apparent  loss  from  members  leaving.  As  no  record  of 
the  reinstatements  can  be  gathered,  the  exact  extent  of  this  error 
cannot  be  determined;  it  would  not  practically,  however,  much 
affect  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  given  in  the  table  under  the  head 
of  "  left  the  societjr,"  inasmuch,  as  will  be  perceived  from  a  subse- 
quent table,  the  number  of  branches  at  any  one  time  under  '*  sus- 
"  pension  "  is  not  very  great. 

It  Was  thought  preferable  to  attempt  some  geographical  dassi- 
fioatioii  of  the  counties  than  to  merely  arrange  them  in  their 
alphabetical  order.  The  classification  adopted  by  the  General 
Eegister  Office  for  the  returns  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in 
England  and  Wales,  which  is  similar  to  the  distribution  of  the 
counties  maintained  in  the  census  reports,  was  considered  the  most 
fitting.  Inquiry  id  often  made  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  that  makes  any  provision  against  illness  and 
distress,  and  the  table  that  fbllows  will  enable  a  rough  approxima- 
tion to  be  arrived  at  for  various  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  to  these  results  be  added  the  &cts  in  Table  G,  the  particulars 
for  no  less  than  7,456  societies  will  be  presented,  that  is  about 
one-third  of  the  total  numbers  of  friendly  societies  in  this  country. 
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Tablb  C.—The  Ifaneheater  Unity  of  Odd  FdLowa. 


Oonntitt. 


1863-67. 


Nmnberof 

liemben, 

lit  January, 

1868. 


Deatha. 


Left  the  Sodety. 


Knmber  of 

Membera, 

lat  January, 


South-Siutert^-' 

Kent   

Surrej 

Snasez 

Hanto 

Berks  


6,210 

a,8o7 

3,892 
*»593 


it,634 


South  Midland— 

Middlesex  

Herts  

Bucks 

Oxford    

Northampton .. 
Huntingdon   ... 

Bedford  

Cambridge 


Eaatem — 

Essex  .. 
Suffolk., 
Norfolk 


17,845 
1.435 
1,065 

887 
3,841 

274 
2,216 
2,632 


30,195 


1,138 

4,849 
10,698 


16,685 


Souih-TTegtem^ 

Wilts  

Dorset 

Beron 

Cornwall 

Somerset 


i,i5o 
2402 
4,386 
907 
1,406 


11,251 


JFeH  MidloMd-^ 

Monmouth 

Gloucester 

Hereford 

Salop   

Stafford  

Worcester  

Warwick 


5,474 
4,787 
1503 
7,618 
10,290 
3.358 
9,298 


4a,328 


4,473 
2,618 
3,368 


2,501 


3*8 
166 

3H 
262 
158 


16,146 


,23.8 


12,807 
779 
419 
799 

1,066 
182 
851 

1,627 


1,171 
67 
70 
48 

«75 

18 

128 

165 


18,470 


1.84* 


538 
1,914 
4,951 


211 
549 


7,403 


825 


2,035 
1,997 
4,040 
1,038 
781 


103 
269 

44 
96 


9,891 


654 


2,738 
2,734 
558 
3,220 
5,090 
1,296 
4,181 


324 
270 

77 
445 
685 
222 
634 


19,817 


2,657 


2,054 
752 

1,470 
960 
892 


6,128 


5,987 
161 
102 
277 
302 
34 
477 
430 


7,770 


267 

810 

2,512 


8,589 


585 
1,034 
1,435 

418 

274 


3,746 


1,214 

1,349 
822 
911 

2,095 
890 

1,929 


8,710 


8,301 

4.407 
7,706 

5,955 
4,044 


30,4>3 


23,584 
1,986 
1.3" 
1,3^1 
4.430 

354 
2,462 

3,564 


39,053 


1,344 

5,742 

12,588 


19,674 


3,458 
3,262 
6,722 
1,483 
1,817 


16,742 


6,674 
5,902 
1,662 
9h^82 
r  2,600 

3,542 
10,916 


50,778 
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1868-72. 

1873-76. 

Number  of 

Nnmberof 

Iniiiatkms. 

Death!. 

Left 
the  Society. 

liemhen. 

lit  Jnnnary, 

1878. 

InitiaUoM. 

Deathi. 

Left 
the  Society. 

Memben, 

lit  January, 

1876. 

8,744 

428 

2,190 

9,4»7 

2,841 

281 

1,419 

10.568 

2,599 

131 

1,216 

5,559 

1,682 

170 

904 

6,167 

2,249 

388 

1,642 

8,025 

1,084 

264 

1,682 

7,213 

4,450 

384 

1,883 

8.138 

2,986 

282 

1,092 

9,700 

2,471 

190 

1,136 

5,189 

1,693 

152 

789 

5,841 

16,513 

i,6ai 

7,967 

36,338 

10,136 

1,149 

6,836 

39489 

11,091 

1,473 

7,820 

25,382 

6,614 

1,047 

3,996 

26,854 

1,122 

107 

181 

2,820 

643 

66 

217 

3,180 

611 

75 

192 

1,556 

300 

54 

104 

1,698 

913 

78 

278 

1,918 

821 

65 

829 

2,345 

1,472 

^55 

442 

5,205 

1,091 

230 

193 

5,873 

71 

11 

68 

346 

24 

12 

12 

346 

996 

i<J7 

468 

2,832 

728 

96 

264 

3,210 

1,427 

189 

609 

4,293 

759 

140 

899 

4.513 

17,602 

2,365 

9,938 

44,352 

10,880 

1,710 

6,603 

48,019 

622 

65 

173 

1,628 

477 

64 

178 

1,863 

2,374 

3*4 

707 

7,085 

1,628 

221 

681 

7,911 

6,146 

650 

2,691 

14.392 

3,386 

454 

2,032 

15,292 

8,041 

1,039 

3,671 

23,105 

6,491 

739 

2,791 

25,066 

2,668 

198 

703 

5,>25 

1,806 

168 

684 

5,578 

1,968 

161 

1,428 

4,483 

1,669 

112 

660 

5,380 

8,524 

356 

1,334 

7,714 

1,896 

213 

974 

8,422 

913 

83 

424 

1,889 

761 

59 

274 

2,317 

751 

131 

884 

2,053 

486 

100 

263 

2,186 

9,724 

929 

4,273 

21,264 

6,116 

652 

2,846 

23,883 

4,397 

456 

1,613 

9,102 

2,801 

339 

1,455 

10,109 

3,124 

350 

1,666 

7,111 

1,890 

289 

914 

7,798 

618 

97 

268 

1,920 

669 

67 

263 

2,149 

3,641 

515 

1,916 

10,692 

2,013 

399 

952 

11,354 

4,646 

886 

2,504 

13,855 

8,370 

640 

1,392 

15,193 

1,779 

240 

687 

4,394 

1,088 

213 

472 

4,797 

3,898 

762 

1,970 

12,082 

2,366 

5SS 

1.113 

12,779 

22,102 

3,306 

10,418 

59,156 

14,086 

2,502 

6,661 

64,179 
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Table  C—  The  Manchester  UnUy  0/  Odd  FeUavfe*    Prognen 


Comities. 


1863-67. 


Namber  of 

Membera, 

Ist  Januai7, 

186S. 


InitUdoiis. 


poathB. 


Left  \^t  8ad0kr. 


Namber  of 
MemhcKi^ 

lit  JannsfT, 

1866. 


NoHh  Midland— 

Leicester 

Rutland  , 

Lincoln    , 

Notts  

Derby 


North- Wegfi 
Chester  . 
Lancaster 


Yorkshire — 
York    


Northern — 

Durham  

Northun^berland 

Cumberland   

Westmoreland   ... 


England 

Wales 

Ireland    

Scotland 

Channel  Islands.. 


Total. 


6,294 

6,851 

6,457 

i3»o78 


32,806 


T2,201 

60,420 


72,621 


5**054 

I 


9»233 
3,104 
4.897 
2,784 


:(0,oi8 


^3.491 
1,002 

3.939 
1.584 


329,608 


2,659 
93 
3,180 
2,117 
3,776 


354 
15 
359 
404 
874 


872 

11 

},168 

1,008 

1,061 


11,775 


2,co6 


4,120 


4,553 
15;299 


986 
5i47i 


1,891 
§,965 


19,852 


6,457 


10,8§6 


16,519 


4,222 


6,227 


6,203 

2,675 

1,785 

633 


610 
227 
328 
163 


2,097 
642 
983 
584 


10^296 


1,3*8 


4,256 


129^168 

11,837 

1,008 

2^720 

1,071 


21,229 

1,691 

86 

302 

"5 


55,402 

3,931 

674 

1,253 

258 


146^799 


as>4*3 


61,518 


7,7317 

»93 

8^454 

7,162 

»4»9«9 


38,455 


13,877 
61,283 


75»»6o 


57,t24 


11,729 
4,910 
5,371 
2,720 


*4,730 


35*.»29 
29,706 

l»*45 
5»i04 
2,282 


390,466 


*  The  actual  loss  in  this  county  from  members  loaying  the  spcietj  cannot  be  asoef- 
1874.  This  would  uo|  affect  tl^e  initiations,  but  by  increasing  tl^e  number  of  membefi 
leaving. 
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in  the  United  Kingdom  since  Isi  January y  1863 — Contd. 


1868-72. 

1873-75. 

Initiationi. 

Deaths. 

Left 
tlieSoeietj. 

Number  of 

Members, 

let  JsBuarT, 

187». 

Initiations. 

Deaths. 

Left 
the  Society. 

Number  of 

Members, 

let  January, 

1876. 

2,784 
124 
2,560 
1,855 
4,141 

494 

9 

463 

502 

i,o6z 

1,140 
38 
1,413 
1,143 
2,539 

8,877 

270 

9,138 

7,372 

15,459 

1,683 
107 
1,495 
1,127 
2,658 

359 
8 
332 
326 
763 

632 
35 

919 
652 

• 

9,569 

334 

9,382 

7,521 

17,382 

11,464 

2,530 

6,273 

41,116 

7,070 

1,788 

2,210 

44,188 

4,745 
14,469 

1,191 
5,989 

2,268 
8,790 

15,163 
60,973 

2,817 
8,971 

751 
3,879 

1,586 
4,234 

15,644 
61,831 

19,214 

7,180 

11,058 

76,136 

11,788 

4,630 

5,819 

77,475 

16,178 

4,658 

8,627 

59,oi2 

9,544 

3,080 

6,095 

59,381 

6,888 

1,878 

2,121 

746 

817 
325 
378 
193 

2,789 

1,148 

621 

450 

13,556 
5»3i5 
6,493 
2,823 

8,613 

1,131 

1,626 

382 

506 
242 
*85 
122 

1,419 
590 
603 
177 

15,244 
5,614 
7,231    . 
2,906 

10,128 

1,713 

4,958 

28,187 

6,752 

1,155 

2,789 

30,995 

128,961 

14,154 

600 

5,714 

1,144 

25,341 
2,100 

74 
444 
149 

67,083 

6,628 

705 

1,185 

412 

388,666 

35,132 

1,066 

9,189 

2,865 

81,863 
10,644 

394 
4,568 

945 

17,405 

1,496 

60 

336 

129 

40,449 
4,228 

329 
2,182 

286 

412,675 

39i957 

1,071 

11,239 

3,445 

150,573 

28,108 

76,013 

436,918 

98,314 

19,426 

47,419 

468,387 

tained,  from  a  number  of  branches  that  had  been  preyionslj  ffospended  being  reinstated  in 
returned  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  would  redace  the  apparent  loss  from  members 
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The  development  of  the  order  in  varionB  sections  of  the  United 
Kingdom  can  be  easily  traced  in  Table  C.  Whilst  Odd  Fellowship 
does  not  appear  to  make  much  headway  in  Ireland,  in  Wales  it  is 
progressing  rapidly,  and  in  Scotland  has  nearly  trebled  its  members 
since  1863.  In  England  the  greatest  relative  increment  in  the 
number  of  members  appears  in  the  South- Western  division,  the 
least  in  the  North- Western.  If  instead  of  the  increase  per  cent, 
the  largest  actual  addition  to  the  numerical  strength  is  regarded, 
this  will  be  found  in  the  West  Midland  counties,  the  least  in  the 
North- Western.  Turning  to  the  counties  themselves,  whilst  the 
members  have  remained  stationary  in  Lancashire,  in  Oxfordshire 
and  Cornwall  they  have  been  increased  nearly  threefold. 

The  table  is  of  much  interest  as  enabling  many  valuable  com- 
parisons to  be  made  between  one  county  and  any  other,  or  with  the 
order  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  Bates  of  initiation, 
mortahty,  and  secession  can  also  be  deduced,  as  the  mean  of  the 
members  living  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  quinquennium 
will  fairly  represent  the  years  of  risk.  In  connection  with  the 
rates  of  mortality  and  secession,  Table  J  should  be  consulted,  as  age 
has  an  important  bearing  on  these  points.  The  ratio  of  secessions 
to  initiations  will  repay  investigation,  as  some  of  the  counties 
present  curious  results  on  the  subject. 

Numerous  inaccurate  statements  have  fix)m  time  to  time  appeared 
as  to  the  number  of  Odd  Fellows'  lodges  that  have  from  one  cause 
or  another  come  to  grief.  In  most  instances  the  average  duration 
of  the  branches  has  been  much  underrated.  That  misapprehensions 
on  the  subject  should  exist  is  perhaps  to  no  slight  extent  accounted 
for  by  the  difficulty  of  anyone  outside  the  societies  obtainiDg  accurate 
information.  However,  the  facts  have  been  most  carefully  investi- 
gated, and  the  number  of  lodges  that  have  ceased  to  exist  is  the 
subject  of  the  next  table.  The  facts  are  given  from  the  year  1848, 
and  are  recorded  under  the  heads  of  "  closed,'*  "  seceded," 
"suspended,"  "expelled,"  and  "amalgamated."  Under  " closed " 
are  classed  all  those  branches  that  have  ceased  to  exist  from  a 
"  division  of  their  funds,"  "  want  of  funds,"  "  want  of  members," 
&c.  For  the  few  years  following  1848,  when  the  faith  of  the 
members  in  the  stability  of  the  order  was  so  strongly  shaken,  the 
branches  that  divided  their  funds,  and  also  those  that  seceded  &om 
the  unity,  were  very  numerous.  Of  the  lodges  that  have  seceded, 
some  subsequently  divided  their  funds,  others  formed  isolated 
friendly  societies,  whilst  others  again  founded  new  affiliated  orders. 
The  suspensions  occur  mainly  for  neglect  in  making  the  returns 
called  for  by  the  executive,  but  any  breach  of  the  general  laws  lays 
a  branch  open  to  it.  For  a  gross  violation  of  the  unity  regulations 
the  lodge  is  expelled. 
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Table  D.  -  The  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  FdU>v)9.    Ladgee  Ceased  to 

ExtaL 


Closed. 

Seceded. 

ExpeUed. 

Year. 

Lodgei. 

Mem- 
ben. 

Lodge.. 

Mem- 
ben. 

Lodges. 

Mem- 
ben. 

Lodges. 

Mem. 
ben. 

Lodges. 

Mem- 
ben. 

1848 

188 

5,5^2 

31 

1,710 

27 

1,586 

6 

5^2 

^_ 

_ 

'49 

69 

2,37* 

24 

1,637 

18 

591 

8 

154 

24 

483 

'60 

73 

1,809 

32 

1,641 

— 

1 

5» 

30 

'51 

40 

M2i 

23 

1,637 

18 

1,012 

4 

137 

36 

— 

'62 

37 

i»447 

11 

537 

11 

1,011 

4 

"5 

16 

— 

1863 

41 

1,428 

11 

689 

11 

654 

2 

>44 

21 

42 « 

'54 

15 

S^^ 

— 

— 

8 

336 

1 

46 

20 

'55 

22 

517 

7 

286 

— 

2 

39 

19 

— 

'56' 

9 

123 

8 

65 

8 

.';87 

2 

149 

5 

105 

'57 

18 

416 

9 

899 

8 

452 

2 

44 

8 

1858 

14 

620 

.._ 



2 

55 

1 

34 

5 

57 

'59 

17 

474 

7 

397 

2 

154 

8 

67 

6 

85 

'60 

17 

399 

6 

484 

4 

335 

2 

45 

4 

'61 

12 

373 

— 

3 

179 

1 

50 

14 

270 

'62 

8 

105 

— 

— 

— 

^~ 

10 

14" 

1863 

19 

354 





10 

904 





20 

39* 

'64 

6 

91 

6 

361 

7 

498 

— 

— 

9 

161 

'66 

10 

299 

— 

4 

220 

— 

— 

19 

460 

'66 

11 

129 

10 

705 

3 

128 

4 

461 

7 

358 

'67 

6 

89 

16 

1,653 

6 

368 

4 

78 

18 

5*1 

1868 

11 

2*4 

6 

239 

6 

821 





10 

200 

'69 

11 

238 

2 

50 

12 

722 

— 

— 

11 

179 

'70 

6 

83 

7 

804 

10 

849 

2 

«25 

10 

13* 

'71 

7 

428 

8 

5^6 

2 

264 

1 

6S 

18 

465 

'72 

6 

112 

11 

B62 

17 

1,362 

"" 

— 

15 

539 

1873 

8 

167 

6 

574 

64 

6,175 

2 

94 

11 

s87 

'74 

6 

55 

7 

533 

8 

873 

1 

154 

9 

'74 

'75 

10 

122 

6 

463 

7 

1,090 

1 

«59 

12 

3i8 

The  results  ezHbited  in  the  table  are  condensed  in  the  followiDg 
absti*act. 


Closed. 

Seeeded. 

Suspended. 

Expelled. 

AmaU 

Yean. 

Lodges. 

Mem. 
ben. 

Lodges. 

Mem. 
ben. 

Lodges. 

Mem. 
ben. 

Lodgesi 

Mem. 
ben. 

gamsted 
Lodges. 

1848-62.... 
'63-67.... 
'68-62.... 
'63-67.... 
'68-72.... 
'78-76.... 

357 
105 
68 
61 
41 
24 

12,6x2 
3,0*3 
1,971 

962 
1,085 

344 

121 
30 
12 
30 
83 
18 

7,162 

1,939 
881 

*,7i9 
*,54i 
«,57c 

74 
35 
11 
30 
47 
79 

4,200 
2,029 

7*3 
2,118 
4,018 
8,138 

18 
9 

7 
8 
3 

4 

1,079 
422 
196 
540 
»93 
407 

106 
68 
38 
73 
•     64 
3* 

646 

19,997 

244 

16,812 

276 

21,226 

49 

*,837 

381 
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Ifc  thus  appears  that  since  1848 

646  lodges  with  19,997  members  hare  closed. 
244  „  i6,8iz  ,y  seceded. 

276  „  21,226  „  bees  suspended 

49  «  i»837  „  „    expelled 


Total    1,215  60,872 

Besides  these  1,2 1 5  lodges,  381  weak  branches  have  amalgamated. 
Undoubtedly  many  of  the  lodges  that  have  closed  were  opened  in 
thinly  populated  places,  and  thus  not  enabled  to  obtain  sufficient 
members  to  place  them  in  good  working  condition.  How  few  the 
members  were  in  many  of  the  branches  that  have  ceased  to  exist, 
a  perusal  of  the  table  will  exhibit.  Thus  the  lodges  returned  as 
amalgamating,  is  in  every  respect  a  good  feature,  as  consolidating 
and  strengthening  the  unity.  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  ascertain 
how  many  of  the  lodges  "  suspended  **  subsequently  renewed  their 
connection  with  the  order  by  complying  with  the  general  laws,  but 
undoubtedly  some  have  done  so. 

In  1863,  in  consequence  of  some  statements  that  had  recently 
appeared  ss  to  the  average  duration  of  Odd  Fellow  lodges,  the 
executive  of  the  order  caused  a  careful  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  first  100  lodges  opened  in  the  society.  It  was 
fomid  that  only  12  of  these  branches  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
order,  some  having  dosed,  others  seceded.  The  average  duration  at 
that  period  of  the  existing  lodges  was  a  little  over  forty-three  years. 
Taking  into  account  the  12  branches  that  had  ceased  to  belong  to 
the  order  would  only  reduce  the  average  to  forty  years. 

From  an  inquiry  made  in  1866  it  appeared  that  by  May,  1832, 
598  lodges  had  been  opened  in  the  order;  that  of  these  37  had  then 
closed,  and  that  during  a  period  of  thirty-three  and  a  half  years, 
viz.,  from  May,  1832,  to  January,  1866,  87  lodges  out  of  the  561 
then  existing  had  closed,  and  36  seceded. 

It  is  from  the  practice  of  one  or  more  branches  seceding  and 
settiog  up  new  affiliated  orders,  in  which  the  special  ground  of  com- 
plaint with  the  parent  society  that  has  brought  about  the  secession 
shall  be  avoided,  that  there  arises  so  much  similarity  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  affiliated  societies,  there  being  not  less  than  25  orders 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  4  of  Foresters.  The  numerical  strength  of 
many  of  these  societies  is  under  1,000  members. 

In  connection  vdth  the  question  of  branches  that  have  ceased  to 
exist,  it  should  be  observed  that  if,  when  a  lodge  is  compelled  to 
close  for  want  of  funds,  or  breaks  up  and  divides  its  funds,  or  is 
suspended  or  expelled  for  not  strictly  conf ormiDg  with  the  decrees 
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of  tlie  proper  oonstitnted  authorities  of  the  order,  it  can  be  shown 
that  anj  indiyidual  member  not  only  took  no  part  in  such  proceed- 
ings, but  did  his  best  to  counteract  them,  his  membership  in  the 
prder  is  not  forfeited,  but  he  may  become  what  is  designated  a  unity 
member.  The  practical  effect  of  this  is  to  turn  the  central  executive 
into  a  lodge  for  these  members,  such  paying  their  contributions 
thereto  and  withdrawing  their  benefits  therefrom,  if  necessary  a 
levy  being  made  annually  on  the  whole  order  for  the  provision  of 
the  latter.  The  amount  that  may  be  levied  in  this  manner  is 
however  pestricted,  not  being  allowed  to  exceed  a  given  limit  per 
member.  This  proviso  merits  particular  attention,  as  it  is  from  an 
ignorance  of  it  that  the  fallacy  is  prevalent  that  the  whole  order 
collectively  is  responsible  for  the  capacity  to  perfoi*m  its  promises 
of  each  individual  branch.  That  every  branch  should  be  merely 
^responsible  for  the  liabilities  it  individually  insures  is  clearly  the 
pnly  correct  principle  for  all  practical  purposes ;  each  section  should 
]be  so  constituted  as  to  be  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  own 
merits,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  judicious  manage- 
ment and  the  careful  supervision  that  some  of  the  risks,  sickness 
especially,  call  for.  Those  branches  who  had  been  neglectful  and 
^thrifty  then^lves  ^ould  reap  the  r^ults  of  the  real  prudence 
find  thrift  pf  others. 

paet  m. 

On  the  1st  January,  1846,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  con- 
fdsted  of  i6i  districts,  1,614  courts,  and  76,990  members.  It  has 
gone  on  yeftr  ^y  year  increasing  the  number  of  its  branches  and 
members  until,  on  th^  1st  January,  1876,  it  had  275  districts, 
4^323;  courts,  ajid  491,196  members. 

Though  a  pontinuous  record  has  bqen  kept  of  the  number  of 
members  b^  tl^e  order,  until  1855  I  can  find  no  particulars  of  the 
initiations,  deaiths,  <fcc.,  and  none,  I  believe,  were  ever  tabulated. 
In  that  year,  for  the  first  time,  were  these  facts  exhibited  in  the 
quarterly  reports  of  the  society,  and  the  practice  was  maintained 
for  six  years,  when  &om  some  unexplained  cause  it  ceased,  and  a 
blank  of  five  years  occurs,  after  which  an  end  very  properly  was 
put  to  thi^  state  of  things,  and  for  the  future  a  complete  record  kept 
of  the  members,  their  initiations,  deaths,  secessions,  &g.  That  thus 
blank  should  occur  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  destroys  the 
continuity  of  the  results  presented  in  the  table,  but  my  efforts  to 
obtain  the  requisite  facts  have  not  met  with  success. 

The  progress  of  the  order  since  the  year  1846  is  displayed  in  the 
accompanying  table : — 
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Table  K—The  Progress  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  since  the  Year  1846. 


Namber 

of 
Hembcn. 

InitiatioDB 

daring 

the  Year. 

Member* 
BMOBtated. 

Left  the  Society. 

Number  of  Deaths. 

Nnmber 

Yetr. 

Singly. 

ByCaoees 

Accoanted 

for. 

Members. 

Wives. 

of 
HoDoniy 
Memben. 

1st  Jan.  1846 

76,990 

_ 

„        '47 

,,        '48 

,.        '48 

»        '60 

83*493 
84,471 
80,490 
80,089 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1ft  Jan.  1861 

„        '62 

..        '68 

„        '64 

.,        '66 

84*348 

89,875 

94*313 

100,556 

»o5*753 

14,053 

— 

4,517 

267 

1,270 

1,008 

1,090 
1,028 
1^24 

lit  Jan.  1856 

„       '67 

»        '88 

..        '69 

„        '60 

113*751 
115*413 
135.001 
148,562 
168,576 

17,746 
17,617 
21,020 
28,039 
80,129 

1*571 

6,728 
6,086 
6,406 
5,806 
6,069 

613 
454 
491 
602 
1,282 

1,296 
1,400 
1,472 
1,617 
1,770 

1,018 
1*055 
1*114 
1,240 

1*337 

1,404 
1,526 

i,eo7 

2,016 
2,469 

l»t  Jan.  1861 

„        '62 

„        •68»  .... 
1st  Dec.     '68 

.,        '64. 

189,584 
107,933 
228,026 
150,703 
177*746 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,895 
8,671 
4,149 
4,829 
6,203 

1st  Dec.  1866 

»»           W> 

„       w 

„        '68 

,.        *69 

301,077 
311*153 
336,791 
349*011 
361,735 

41,442J 

38,662 

36,268 

38,459 

89,859 

714 

1*307 

sss 

788 

1,400 

17,016 
20,052 
20,079 
20,352 
21,789 

2,722 
1,824 
1,883 
3*146 
2,099 

3,238 
3,206 
3,383 
3,530 
8,816 

1,147 
1*195 
1,317 
1*383 
1*484 

6,886 
6,060 
6,629 
7,148 
7,464 

l8t  Deo.  1870 

„        '71 

„        '72 

„        73 

„        74t  .... 

376,663 

396,144 
421,988 
446,888 
468,495 

42,673 
48,160 
49,905 
47,901 
51,208 

889 
1,814 
1*070 
1,130 
1,920 

19,122 
18,999 
20,397 
21,763 
23,477 

2,111 
1*973 
4.559 
3.547 
M78 

4,099 
4,531 
4,421 
4,666 
6,658 

1*976 

1,751 
1,864 
3,220 
3*594 

7,671 
8,167 
8,770 
9,442 
10,013 

l8t  Jan.  1876 

491,196 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10,621 

*  From  an  alteration  of  the  date  to  which  the  returns  are  made,  this  year  embraces  eLeres 
months  only. 

t  From  an  alteration  of  the  date  to  which  the  returns  are  made,  this  year  embraces  thirteen 
months. 

X  Net  increase  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries — 


Tear.  Members. 

1866 985 

W 661 

•68 703 

*69 ^94 

70 1,373 


Year.  Members. 

1871 1,351 

72 2,273 

73 3,302 

74 2,452 

'75 1,191 
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In  addition  to  the  other  particulars  in  the  table,  the  nnmber  of 
honorary  members  in  the  society  is  shown,  and  also  the  members 
each  year  ''reinstated."  As  to  this  latter  expression  a  branch 
Tiolating  the  rnles  of  the  order  is  finally  placed  nnder  ''  snspen- 
"  sion/'  and  the  members  thereof  wonld  thus  appear  in  the  column 
*'  left  the  society,"  under  the  head  of  "  by  causes  accounted  for ;" 
if,  howcTer,  within  a  specific  period  the  branch  as  a  body  thinks  fit 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  society,  its  members  are 
readmitted  into  the  order,  and  thus  the  origin  of  the  term. 

The  following  abstract  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  table : — 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 


Yew. 

Number 

of 
Ifemben. 

Initiatknif 
(SYeen). 

Membcn 
BeinsUted 
(BYem). 

Net 

Increaie 

inColoiiies, 

Ice. 
(6  Yewi). 

Memben 
Died 

(8  Yetn). 

Left  the 

Society 

(5  Yew.). 

loereaee 
per  Cent,  in  the 

NnmeriaU 

Stieneth  of  the 

Order. 

1846.... 
'61.... 
'66.... 
'61.... 
'66.... 
71.... 
*76.... 

76,990 
84.348 
113,75a 
189,584 
301,077 
376,663 
491,196 

114,461 

194^680 
289,842 

1,57* 

4,774 
6,9»3 

4,316 
10,669 

7,555 

I7,"3 
23,375 

32,686 

111,061 
119,426 

9*557 
34-861 
66666 

58-674 
ayios 
30-407 

Striking  a  balance  sheet  for  the  last  ten  years  it  appears  that 
the— 


Kumber  of  memben,  Irtl  _^. 

December,  1866 J  30i,o77 

InitiatioiiB 434,522 

Increase  in  colonies,  &c 14)885 

Beinstated 1 1,697 


Total 762,181 


Courts  dosed 2,536 

„      seceded 1,154 

„      suspended 23,437 

„      expelled 315 

Deaths  40,498 

Yoluntaiy  resignations 203,045 

Number  of  members,  Istl  . 

January.  1876  /  49''*96 


Total 762,181 


The  rates  per  cent,  of  initiation,  mortality,  and  secession  in  the 
whole  order  for  the  years  for  which  these  particulars  can  be 
determined,  are : — 
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Yean. 

Initiatiom. 

Mortality. 

Secesnona. 

1856-60 
'66-70 
'71-75 

15-695 
11*400 
1 1 '065 

1086 
1-008 
1078 

4*475 
5*563{ 

With  reference  to  these  figures  it  should  be  remembered  tfattl^  ai 
in  the  results  for  the  Odd  FelloWs,  so  here  also  niH  the  peri^entagee 
for  the  whole  order  understated  to  the  extent  that  the  iHstonis  for  the 
colonies,  &c.,  are  not  complete.  The  error  is  bni  slight  iti  Imioniit, 
as  under  5  per  cent,  of  the  members  were  abroad  in  1866,  and  at 
present  not  quite  6  pet  6ent« 

Not  until  the  year  1860  is  it  possible  to  trace  feom  ttie  quarterly 
reports  of  the  society  the  development  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  itself,  ilnd  consequetitly  in  the 
next  table  the  facts  proceed  ^m  that  date. 

Table  F.-^The  ProgreM  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Hnce  1866,  cf  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters. 


Namber 

of  Members  on 

let  December 

of  the 

Year  preceding. 

Initiations. 

Membets 

Left 
the  Society. 

Dectha. 

Year. 

Ifembeit. 

Wires. 

1866 

'67 

'68 

'69 

'70. 

1871 

'72 

'73 

'74 

'75 

1876 

(IstJan.) 

287,246 
306437 
321,314 
332,84a 
344,961 

358,516 
376,746 
400,217 
421,815 
440,970 

}   462,480 

41,442 
38,652 
86,268 
38,469 
89,859 

42,673 
48,160 
49,905 
47,901 
51,203 

724 
1,307 

555 
788 

I^^OO 

889 

1,814 
1,070 
1,230 
1,920 

19,737 
21,876 
21,962 
23,698 
23,888 

21,233 
21,972 
24,966 
25,310 
25,965 

3,238 
3.206 

3,333 
3,530 
3,816 

4,099 
4,531 
4,421 
4,666 
5,658 

OIL 

2,247 
2,195 
2,317 
2,888 
2,484 

2,976 
^.762 
2,864 
8,220 
3,594 

The  table  may  be  summarised  thud- 


Members. 

InltiatioiM. 

Reinatated. 

Deaths. 

Left  the 
Society. 

Cent,  in 

Ist  Dec.  1866 

„          '^0 

1st  Jan.    '76 

287,246 
358,516 
462480 

194,680 
^9,842 

4,774 
6,923 

17,123 
28,876 

111,061 
119,426 

24-811 

Total  

— 

434,522 

11,697 

40,498 

230,487 

— 
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Of  the  230,487  who  left  the  society,  203,045  ceased  membership 
f rem  non-payment  of  contrihntion,  and  the  remainder  from  the 
closing,  secession,  &c.,  of  branches.  In  a  snbseqnent  table,  dis- 
playing the  nnmber  of  oonrts  that  have  from  one  cause  or  another 
ceased  to  exist,  the  particulars  for  these  latter  members  will  be 
found. 

The  proportion  of  married  members  in  the  order,  so  far  as  this 
can  be  determined  by  the  deaths  of  wives,  to  the  deaths  of  members, 
was: — 

BaUo  Of  WiTM*  Deaths 


Tears. 


to  the 
Deaths  of  Members. 


1866-70 0-679 

71-76 0-659 

The  ratios  in  the  Odd  Fellows  were  0*6^4  for  1863-67,  0-590  for 
1868-72,  and  0-592  for  1873-75.  For  the  whole  male  population  in 
England  and  Wales,  aged  20  and  upwards,  the  percentage  of  hus- 
bands in  1871  was  66* i  per  cent. ;  in  1861  it  was  65*5  per  cent. 

An  interesting  table  was  given  in  a  former  portion  of  this  paper 
displaying  the  development  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd 
Fellows  in  England,  and  its  counties  and  divisions,  Wales,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  &c.  Information  in  precisely  the  same  form  could  not  be 
obtained  for  the  Foresters,  but  instead  is  exhibited  the  number  of 
courts  and  members  in  the  order  for  each  of  the  respective  divisionel 
and  sub-divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  facts  are  given  for 
intervals  of  five  years,  and  date  from  as  far  back  as  1848,  in  lieu  of 
1863,  as  shown  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  table. 

Though  the  numbers  of  initiations,  deaths,  Ac.,  in  the  ForeSterd 
in  England  and  Wales  were  not  recorded  from  year  to  year  for  the 
various  counties  until  1866  (vide  Table  F),  yet  for  very  many 
years  a  record  appears  to  have  been  kept  of  the  total  number  of 
branches  in  each  county  and  the  number  of  members  therein,  so 
that  to  this  extent  the  progress  of  the  order  in  various  sections  of 
the  United  Kingdom  can  be  traced  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
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Tablb  G.—Tke  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters.    Progretm 


l8tJaniur7,1848. 

l8t  January,  1868. 

let  January.  18S8. 

County. 

Number 

of 
Courts. 

Number 

of 
Meraben. 

Number 

of 
Courts. 

Number 

of 
llemberi. 

Number 

of 
CourU. 

Number 

of 
Ifemben. 

£ent              

10 
22 

7 
18 

1 

491 
685 

926 
21 

13 
80 
18 
42 
8 

X,208 

656 

2,796 

"7 

16 
80 
23 
48 
2 

1.308 
li9»4 

X,II2 

3,934 
1x2 

SuTToy 

Sussex 

Hants 

Berks  

68 

2,338 

101 

5,622 

114 

8.390 

Sotdh  Midlandr^ 
Middlesex  

198 

1 

13 

29 

8 

14 

4 

7,873 

25 

539 

1,156 

70 

392 

164 

162 
11 

29 
8 

13 
8 

9.097 

766 

1,278 

X20 
540 
116 

284 

1 
14 

1 
88 

4 
13 

3 

18,966 

71 

934 

32 

2,158 

335 
705 
129 

Herts  

Bucks 

Oxford    

NorthamDton 

TTrmfiTiffdnn    

Bedford  

Oambridffe 

262 

10,219 

221 

11,9x7 

808 

23*330 

Hastem-^ 

jgggex    

1 
80 

29 
1,287 

4 
41 

487 

1,886 

19 

68 

1,941 
3.646 

Suffolk 

Norfolk  

81 

1,3^6 

46 

2»373 

77 

5.587 

"W^iltB  

20 
8 

6 

574 
107 

105 

9 

8 

381 
187 

9 
13 

699 
639 

IDorset     ••• 

IDeyon • 

OomwEll..,, 

Somerset  — t • 

29 

786 

17 

568 

22 

1,338 

Wut  Midland 

lAnnvnooiAl. 

9 
18 

17 
89 

44 

3" 
531 

989 
2»350 

M31 

10 
23 

26 
64 

a 

40 

383 
979 

1,466 
3,158 

1,692 

24 
38 

32 
61 
10 
42 

1.390 
2,672 

2,330 

4.095 

406 

2,009 

Gloucester « 

HeT«ford 

galop   

Stafford    

^ 

^ToTv^eAter  

IV^rwiek 

127 

5»6i2 

166 

7,733 

207 

12,902 

North  Midland-- 
Leicester 

6 

3 

140 

17 

26 

153 
109 

7,03  i 
592 
845 

6 

2 

121 

14 

21 

X28 

81 

6,107 

596 

897 

6 

2 

109 

26 

80 

211 

79 

7.644 

1,441 

1,612 

1 

niif-.lMid        

Lincoln   - 

Ifotts     

Derl^y 

192 

8,731 

163 

7,809 

172 

10,987 

■ 

« 
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l«timniurf,1863. 

lit  December.  1867. 

1st  December.  1872- 

1st  January.  1876. 

Xamber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

County 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

CoarU. 

Members. 

Courte. 

Members. 

Courts. 

r  Members. 

Courts. 

Members. 

South  Easterly— 

58 

5»074 

91 

10,663 

102 

12,585 

Ill 

15,628 

Kent 

64 

6^229 

80 

7,508 

79 

9,101 

78 

9,683 

Surrey 

42 

3,177 

60 

5»I27 

68 

7,168 

73 

8,761 

Sussex 

66 

6,z66 

92 

10,251 

104 

12,880 

112 

15,808 

Hants 

4 

285 

6 

529 

7 

670 

7 

750 

Berks 

234 

20,031 

329 

34,078 

360 

42,404 

381 

50,630 

South  Midland^ 

428 

4i.ai8 

571 

65,228 

629 

80,716 

641 

89,160 

Middlesex 

1 

96 

3 

297 

4 

497 

7 

606 

Herts 

16 

1,489 

22 

*,574 

26 

3,307 

28 

3.953 

Bucks 

2 

196 

3 

335 

7 

644 

4 

565 

Oxford 

49 

3y*6o 

59 

4,988 

57 

6,685 

60 

7,779 

Northampton 

Huntingdon 

Bedford 

5 

4^3 

5 

496 

5 

516 

5 

646 

21 

1,620 

28 

2,814 

82 

3,504 

41 

4.721 

6 

4" 

9 

664 

9 

908 

11 

1.155 

Cambridge 

528 

48,913 

700 

77,396 

769 

96,777 

797 

108,585 

— 

— 

5 

711 

5 

990 

8 

1,167 

Essex 

34 

3,»37 

40 

4)4^4 

51 

6,121 

65 

7,443 

Suffolk 

94 

6,652 

98 

9,207 

105 

12,071 

106 

14,038 

Norfolk 

128 

91889 

143 

H,34» 

161 

19,182 

169 

22,648 

South-JTegtem^ 

12 

1,075 

17 

1,59 « 

27 

2,867 

81 

3,860 

Wilts 

— 

— 

10 

560 

9 

825 

11 

1,064 

Dorset 

68 

4»*»4 

99 

8,564 

104 

11,233 

104 

13,039 

Devon 

— 

3 

20X 

4 

254 

4 

317 

Cornwall 

18 

1,033 

24 

2,160 

26 

2,489 

31 

3.087 

Somerset 

98 

6,322 

153 

13,076 

170 

17,668 

181 

21,367 

Wegt  Midland^ 

31 

2,031 

42 

3,800 

52 

5.135 

56 

5.837 

Monmouth 

66 

4.770 

101 

8,455 

107 

iOhH9 

118 

12,179 

Gloucester 

9 

630 

21 

i>439 

19 

1,940 

20 

2,853 

Hereford 

56 

4,220 

67 

5*463 

75 

6,367 

78 

7,770 

Salop 
Stafford 

107 

7,020 

184 

>  3,507 

192 

16,990 

194 

20,173 

81 

1,266 

84 

4,118 

92 

6.580 

96 

8,226 

Worcester 

48 

3,106 

73 

5,414 

77 

6,862 

83 

8,426 

Warwick 

348 

23,043 

572 

42,196 

614 

54,323 

645 

65.464 

North  Midland— 

24 

1,013 

40 

31,330 

49 

3.336 

47 

4,016 

Leicester 

2 

100 

3 

146 

2 

no 

2 

144 

Rutland 

109 

9,868 

105 

10,823 

99 

11.385 

95 

11,870 

Lincoln 

28 

2,016 

32 

2,820 

87 

4,070 

88 

5.064 

Notts 

33 

2,369 

39 

3,354 

41 

4,277 

48 

5^517 

Derby 

196 

15,366 

219 

19,473 

228 

23,178 

230 

26,611 

?0L.   XL.      PIET   I. 
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Table  G.—  The  A'ncie7U  Order  of  Farestert.     Pro^rm 


lit  January,  1848. 

lit  January.  1863. 

1st  Jannafy.  1S&& 

1 

County. 

Number 

of 
Courti. 

Number 

of 
Members. 

Number 

of 
Courts. 

Number 

of 
Members. 

Number 

of 
Courtfl. 

Nrakr 

of 
Me»bcn. 

North-Western^ 
Chester    

138 
326 

8.766 

l8,220 

131 
322 

9.570 
19.63a 

132 

Il,99« 
ai.781 

X/ancftst^r          -  

330 

464 

26,986 

453 

29,202 

462 

33.779 

Yorkshire — 
York    

367 

20,139 

860 

21,698 

372 

*5.794 

Durham 

47 

2 

18 

7 

2,682 

119 

1,115 

455 

45 

2 

15 
8 

3.078 
136 

1,1% 
469 

64 

2 

13 

5.*97 
173 

Northumberland    

Ciimh6rlan<i   ., ,..., 

Westmoreland   

8     1           551 

74 

4.371 

70 

4.847 

87 

7*274 

£nfi^1and 

1,604 
41 

23 

80,498  . 
1.497 

2,302 

1,585 

26 

1 

6 

91,769 

1.394 

73 

439 

1,821 
56 

1 
6 

129.381 
3.393 

40 
812 

"V^ales            

Ireland    

Scotland 

United  Kingdom  

1,668 

84,^97 

1,618 

93,675 

1,883 

133.626 

The  coTmty  of  the  branch  is  determined,  as  in  Table  C,  by  the 
position  of  the  district,  but  it  is  right  to  observe  that  in  the 
Foresters  some  of  the  districts  hold  the  exceptional  position  of 
having  a  few  of  their  branches  distributed  fe.r  wide  of  their  own 
county,  thongh  of  course  the  great  majority  of  the  members  are 
always  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  district 
itself. 

Forestry,  like  Odd  Fellowship,  has  not  taken  deep  root  in 
Ireland,  but  in  Wales  progresses  very  favourably,  and  in  Scotland 
has  made  vast  strides,  the  members  at  present  being  nearly  20,cxx) 
in  number  as  against  1,200  in  1863.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some 
counties,  Cornwall  for  instance,  the  order  is  of  quit«  a  recent 
origin,  whilst  in  Dorset  it  appears  to  have  died  out  about  1850,  and 
not  to  have  again  taken  root  until  1867.  A  careful  perusal  of  the 
table  will  also  show  that  in  some  counties  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  courts  has  been  wisely  augmented,  as  though  the  members 
are  gradually  increasing,  the  courts  have  decreased  in  numbers. 
On  the  contrary,  in  other  counties,  no  restraint  has  clearly  been 
placed  on  the  opening  of  new  branches,  and  this  has  operated 
injuriously  to  the  courts  already  existing,  by  rendering  it  more 
difficult  for  them  to  raise  the  average  members  per  court. 
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1st  January.  186S. 

lit  Deeember,  1867. 

Itt  December,  1873. 

1st  Jaouary,  1876. 

Nanber 

of 
Coum. 

Number 

of 
Members. 

NiUBber 

of 
Conrtt. 

Kumber 

of 
Memben. 

Number 

of 
Courta. 

Number 

of 
Members. 

Number      Number 

of               of 
Conrto.      Memben. 

Connij. 

150 
375 

16,034 
27,014 

154 
379 

18,420 
28,656 

147        20,781 
355    1    30,058 

146 
336 

21,956 
29,635 

Chester 
Lancaster 

525 

43.048 

533 

47,076 

502    1    50,839 

482     ;    51,591 

898 

31,264 

409 

34.429 

893    '    37,265 

371 

37,6«3 

Yorkshire— 
York 

100 

15 

13 

9 

9477 
1,065 

i»5i5 
765 

125 

59 

18 

8 

14,019 

5.230 

2,268 

768 

130        1 7,000 

64         7,532 

23         3,007 

^    1         937 

134 

69 

21 

7 

18,809 
9,308 
3.223 
1,042 

Northern — 
Durham 

Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Westmoreland 

137 

12,822 

210 

22,285 

224   1    28,476 

231     1    32,382 

2^92 

128 

16 

6 

210,698 

8,011 

650 

1,240 

3,268 

174 

23 

11 

304.351 

13.283 

I.194 

2,486 

3,421 

230 

37 

60 

370,112 

18,760 

2,244 

9,101 

3,487     '416,961 

254     ,    23,216 

40           2,326 

108     1    19,977 

England 
Wales 
Ireland 
Scotland 

2,742 

220,599 

8,476 

321,314 

3,738 

400,217 

8,889     ,  462480 

United  Kingdom 

To  show  the  number  of  courts  that  have  ceased  to  exist  in  each 
of  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  canse  thereof,  is  the  purport  of  the 
next  table. 

Table  H.— CWrto  Ceased  to  Exist. 


ClOMd. 

Seceded. 

Suspended. 

Expelled. 

Amalgamated. 

Teara. 

Comrta. 

Mem. 
bers. 

Conrto. 

Mem. 
bers. 

Courts. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Courts. 

Mem- 

ben«. 

Courts. 

Mem- 
bers. 

1866 
'67 
'68 
'69 
70 

1871 
'72 
78 
74 
75 

16 
20 

19 
26 

15 

9 
17 

7 
16 
22 

215 
354 
302 
328 
202 

144 
171 
80 
280 
460 

3 

2 

I 
3 

3 

4 
3 

243 
101 

80 
381 

209 
94 
46 

20 

21 

47 
26 

30 
32 
47 
46 
22 

2,264 
1,369 
1,581 
2,523 
1,516 

1,967 
2,802 
4,270 
3,173 
1,972 

2 

315 

16 
13 
15 
24 
21 

22 
12 
'5 

8 
7 

85 

Oronping  the  years  together  it  appears- 
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Closed. 

Seceded. 

Suspended. 

ExpeUed. 

AaMl. 

Tetn. 

CoorU. 

Mem- 
ben. 

Coorto. 

Members. 

ConrU. 

Members. 

Conrta. 

Mem- 
ben. 

gemated 
CowU. 

1866-70 
'71-75 

96 
71 

1,401 
1,185 

9 
10 

805 
848 

139 
177 

9,253 
14,184 

2 

315 

89 
64 

Total .... 

167 

2,586 

19 

1,154 

316 

23,487 

z 

815 

153 

Thus  within  the  deceDnium — 


167  ooarts  with  2,536  memben  have  closed. 
19  »  i.'.H  "  seceded. 

316  „         23»437  »  been  suspended. 

2  „  315  „  „    expelled. 


Total....  504 


17^2 


In  addition  to  these  504  coarts,  153  have  amalgamated  with 
stronger  branches.  Of  the  courts  suspended — and  this  has  generally 
arisen  from  a  neglect  in  making  the  returns  called  for  by  the 
executive  council  of  the  order — I  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
number  reinstated,  which  was  as  follows : — 


1866-70  .. 
71-76  .. 

Total 


Courts. 


47 
68 


"5 


Memben. 


4,774 
6,928 


11,697 


Evidently  thus  a  large  proportion,  indeed  more  than  a  third, 
of  the  branches  suspended,  subsequently  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions  of  the  society,  and  are  reinstated. 

Pabt  IV. 

Hitherto  in  this  paper  the  statistics  of  each  society  have  been 
dealt  with  separately,  but  in  the  facts  remaining  to  be  given  the 
two  orders  may  be  well  viewed  side  by  side. 

The  development  of  each  organisation  has  been  already  exhibited 
in  previous  portions  of  this  paper,  but  from  the  tabular  statements 
having  always  been  presented  in  such  a  form  as  would  show  the 
maTimnm  of  information  for  each  society,  the  various  fiew^ts  are 
grouped  together  for  different  periods  of  years. 
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Odd  Fellows. 

Foresters. 

Nnmber 

Namber 

of 

InereMe  per  Cent. 

of 

Members. 

Ist  Jan.  1846.... 

Membert. 

percent. 

1st  Jan.  1846.... 

259,374 

76,990 

3*2  (decrease) 

47-7 

„      'se.... 

251,008 

54-6 

„         *66 .... 

113,762 

164-7 

'HO. 

387,990 

30-9 

l8t  Dec.     '65.... 

301,077 

63-1     • 

„        76.... 

508,013 

Ist  Jan.     76.... 

491,196 

The  very  rapid  nnmerical  progress  of  the  Foresters  is  here  well 
illustrated,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  which  society  is  most 
popnlar  in  the  pnblic  eye.  Undoubtedly  in  the  earliest  stages 
serious  dissensions  in  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  pre- 
cluded any  material  progress,  and  though  some  of  the  financial 
reforms  adopted  in  the  order  in  subsequent  years  may  hare  operated 
as  a  deterrent  to  members  joining,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
mere  numbers  does  not  constitute  safety  in  a  financial  light,  and 
that,  unless  the  incoming  members  contribute  in  proportion  to  the 
liability  they  entail,  an  increment  in  the  number  of  members,  so  far 
from  being  a  source  for  congratulation,  is  a  decided  disadvantage. 

The  next  table  displays  the  growth  of  the  two  orders  in  the 
United  Kingdom  alone  for  each  of  the  ten  years  1866-75,  and  the 
same  as  summarised  for  the  quinquennials  1866-70,  1871-75 : — 


Tablb  l.—ProgreM  in  tke  United  Kingdom  during  the  I<ui  Ten  Years  of  the  Ifanchester 
Unity  of  Odd  FeUows  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 

Odd  Fellows. 

Foresters. 

Teaim. 

Namber 

of 
MeinberB, 

Irt 
January. 

Initiations. 

Left  the 
Society. 

Members 
Died. 

Number  of 

Members. 

1st  December  of 

the 
Year  preceding. 

Initiations, 

Members 
Reinstoted. 

Left  the 

Society. 

Members 
Died. 

1866 
»67 
'68 
'69 
70 

368,807 
381,725 
390,466 
397,728 
405*135 

31,462 
29,235 
27,873 
28,379 
28,939 

13,486 
I5.5'6 
15458 
15^588 
15.746 

6,058 
4,978 
6,163 
5,384 
6,467 

187,146 
306,437 
321,314 
332,842 
344.961 

41,442 
38,662 
36,268 
38,459 
39,859 

724 
1,307 

sss 

788 

1400 

19,737 
21,876 
21,962 
23,698 
23,888 

3.238 
3.206 
3.333 
3.530 
3,816 

— 

145,888 

75.794 

26,040 

— 

194,680 

4.774 

111,061 

17,123 

1871 
72 
78 
74 
'75 

412,861 
423,868 
436,918 
447,348 
459.513 

80,683 
34,699 
33,893 
31,771 
32,650 

13,743 
I5vf78 
17,366 

13.193 
16,860 

6,933 
6,171 
6,097 
6,413 
6,916 

358,516 
376,746 
400,2x7 
421,815 
440,970 

42,673 
48,160 
49,905 
47,901 
61,203 

889 
1,814 
1,070 
1,230 
1,920 

21,233 
21,972 
24,956 
25,810 
25,966 

4,099 
4.531 
4.421 
4,666 
5.658 

— 

163,696 

76,640 

31,530 

— 

239,842 

6,923 

119,426 

23.375 

1876 

468,387 

— 

— 

—  { 

462,480 
(IsfcofJan.) 

}- 
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For  any  comparison  of  the  members  in  these  associations  with 
the  whole  population,  some  deduction  should  be  made  for  double 
membership,  as  it  is  not  unusual  for  persons  whose  earnings  are 
above  the  average,  or  who  take  uncommon  interest  in  these  organi- 
sations, to  belong  to  both  orders ;  but  lo  per  cent,  would  be  an 
ample  margin  for  this  error. 

Percentages  of  initiation,  death,  and  secession  have  been 
deduced  from  the  preceding  table : — 


Initiation. 

HortoUty. 

Sec««on. 

OddFelUnDs— 
1866-70  

7-413 

"•955 
11*698 

1-325 
1-428 

1051 
1140 

3-855 
3*471 

6'8zo 

71-75  

Foretteri — 
1866-70  

'71-75  

5*8^5 

A  material  difference  will  be  perceived  in  the  ratios  for  the  two 
orders.  The  percentages  of  initiation  and  secession  are  much 
higher  in  the  Foresters  than  in  the  Odd  Fellows,  whilst  in  the  latter 
society  the  rate  of  mortality  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  in  the 
former. 

Until  quite  recently,  graduated  rates  of  contribution  were  by 
no  means  generally  in  force  amongst  Foresters'  branches,  and  this 
would  undoubtedly  have  a  tendency  towards  raising  the  percentage 
of  initiation,  as  persons  could  be  admitted  at  rates  of  payment  in 
many  instances  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  burden  entailed.  This 
need  not  of  course  necessarily  result  from  a  xmiform  rate  of  sub- 
scription irrespective  of  age,  but  putting  aside  for  the  moment  all 
question  of  the  equity  of  making  the  younger  members  pay  for  the 
old,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  practically  the  contribution  demanded  is, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  only  just  adequate  for  the  youngest  age 
eligible  for  admission,  and  thus  altogether  insufficient  for  the  older 
entrants.  Again,  in  the  Odd  Fellows  every  lodge  is  bound  to 
adopt  rates  of  contribution  not  below  a  certain  graduated  minimum 
scale,  whereas  in  the  Foresters  each  court  is  permitted  to  exercise 
its  own  judgment  on  this  important  matter,  and  thus  rates  of 
different  degrees  of  efficiency  exist.  Moreover,  though  in  both 
associations  juvenile  branches  exist,  these  have  been  very  fully 
developed  in  the  Foresters,  and  whereas  on  the  1st  December,  1867, 
the  total  number  of  members  in  the  Foresters'  juvenile  societies  was 
4,858,  on  the  1st  January,  1876,  it  had  risen  to  31 9366,  with  an 
accumulated  fund  of  20,391/.,  and  during  1875  8,159  members  had 
been  admitted,  and  on  attaining  the  proper  age  for  initiation  1,723 
transferred  to  courts.     The  institution  of  juvenile  branches  is  an 
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important  feature  in  tbe  affiliated  orders,  more  especiallj  in  the 
Foresters,  where  the  youngest  age  for  initiation  in  courts  is  fixed 
at  18.  In  the  Odd  Fellows  the  age  for  admission  into  lodges  was 
in  1869  lowered  from  18  to  16. 

The  variation  in  the  rates  of  mortality  may  be  easily  accounted 
for.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  been  notic^  that  in  1846,  when  the 
Foresters  numbered  but  76,990,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  was  already  259,374.  It  would  naturally  therefore  be 
expected  that  the  members  of  the  latter  order  were,  as  a  body,  of  a 
more  advanced  age,  and  this  will,  in  a  subsequent  table,  be  shown 
to  be  the  case.  It  may  be  further  stated  that  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  this  century  persons  joined  these  institutions  at  an  age  far  in 
advance  of  that  for  say  the  last  twenty  years.  Indeed,  if  the 
average  age  at  admission  in  the  Odd  Fellows  is  regarded  for  the 
year  1840,  and  the  same  for  the  last  twenty  years,  a  difference  of 
nearly  five  years  will  be  found.  That  in  both  associations  the 
rates  of  mortality  should  in  the  quinquennium  have  somewhat  in- 
creased, is  a  circumstance  that  must  naturally  arise,  for  the 
members  must  year  by  year  be  ageing.  The  increment  would  be 
more  marked  were  it  not  for  the  large  influx  each  year  into  the 
societies  of  young  blood. 

Coming  to  the  rates  of  secession,  the  higher  rates  in  the 
Foresters  mainly  arise  from  two  causes,  viz.,  the  younger  age  of  the 
members  and  the  non- graduation  of  the  subscriptions.  That  age 
has  a  most  important  influence  on  the  rate  of  secession  is  incontest- 
able. I  do  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  present  statistics  as  to  the 
ages  of  initiation,  death,  secession,  &c.,  of  the  members,  but  I  have 
the  facts  for  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  observations.*  Regard- 
ing secessions,  the  statistics  clearly  prove  that  as  age  increases,  in  a 
mncb  greater  ratio  do  secessions  decrease.  The  influence  on  seces- 
sions of  a  non-graduated  scale  of  payments  will  be  self-evident.  In 
early  life  the  chances  of  both  sickness  and  death  are  at  a  minimum, 
and  if  cessation  of  membership  for  a  year  or  two  entails  no  extra  tax 
in  the  shape  of  increased  contribution  on  rejoining  the  society,  it  is 
but  natural  that  many  should  be  disposed  to  run  the  risk  and  effect 
what  they  perhaps  might  regard  as  a  saving  of  money.  Viewing 
generally  the  rate  of  secession  in  the  affiliated  orders,  it  should  be 

*  The  Hctaal  namber  of  observations  tabulated  for  an  inquiry  I  made  a  short 
time  since,  for  determining  the  age  of  initiation^  secession,  &c,,  among  Odd  Fellows 
and  Foresters,  was : — 

Deaths 49>3^3 

Secessions    latSjSi  i 

Initiations  1,282,784 

'.457.918 
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remembered  that,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent  now  as 
formerly,  yet  many  still  join  these  societies  ont  of  mere  curiosity, 
and  thus  often  leave  before  it  is  requisite  to  subscribe  the  balance 
of  their  initiation  fee. 

The  average  age  of  the  members  on  the  1st  January,  1876,  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  as 
a  body  the  Odd  FeUows  were  of  an  average  age  of  36^  and  the 
Foresters  33J  years : — 

Table  J. — The  Average  Ages  of  the  Members  on  the  1st  January,  1876. 


County,  8cc. 

Odd 
FcUows. 

Faresters. 

CooBty,  fcc 

Odd 
Fellowi. 

Foresters. 

Houth-Eastemr^ 
Kent    

Yean. 

340 
83-8 
35*3 
32-6 
33*6 

35-6 
33-6 
370 
31-7 
35-2 
37-8 
370 
34-6 

33-5 
351 
35-3 

330 
31-7 
831 
31-2 
36-4 

Yean. 

31-7 
33*6 
3»'» 
3^-5 
33*3 

33'4 
30*6 

33*3 
30'4 
33*5 
33'8 
31-8 
31-0 

29-7 
3^-6 

32-1 

30-5 
3a-4 
31*9 
31-8 

Monmouth 

Yean. 

341 
35-8 
86-7 
35-4 
36*8 
36-9 
37-8 

861 
83-8 
36-5 
38*8 
37-9 

370 
39-2 

38-9 

34-8 
35-2 
361 
391 

34-4 
38'3 
31-9 

Years. 

33*1 
34-5 
31-0 

33'« 

3''> 
329 

3I-* 
35*3 
38-3 
3»*3 
331 

Surrey 

Gloucester 

Sussex 

Hereford 

Hants 

Salop   

Berks  

Stafu>rd  

Worcester  

Warwick 

South  Midlands 
Middlesex  

licicester 

Herts  

Rutland  

Bucks 

liincoln   

Oxford 

Notts  

Northampton .... 

Derby 

Huntingdon   .... 
Bedford  

NoHh'TfTeHen^ 
Cheshire 

Cambridge 

37-3 
37-5 

37-6 

jAncAshire 

JSattem — 

Torkshire— 
Y0Tkfih\r^    ..     

Essex  

Northern^ 
Durham  

Suffolk 

Norfolk  

34*  > 

3»-5 
34-0 

35'4 

32-4 
3i*i 
a8-5 

South- JFestert^^ 
Wilts  

Northumberland .. 

Cumberland   

Westmoreland   .... 

Wales 

Dorset 

Ireland    

Devon 

FUx»tlftTi<^ 

nrtmwall 

United  Kingdom   .... 

Somerset 

36-3 

33-6 

Tbe  averages  vary  much  in  the  different  counties ;  amongst  the 
Odd  Fellows  the  maximum  (39'2)  being  attained  in  Lancashire,  and 
the  minimum  (31*2)  in  Cornwall ;  and  for  the  Foresters  the  highest 
average  (38*3)  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  lowest  (28'5)  in  Scotland. 
With  the  exception  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Rutland,  Cheshire, 
and  Cornwall,  in  every  division  the  Foresters  are,  on  the  average, 
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of  a  younger  age.  On  the  1st  January,  1876,  the  nnmber  of 
memhers  aged  80  and  upwards  was,  in  the  Odd  Fellows  nearly 
330,  and  in. the  Foresters  140;  and  of  these,  in  the  Odd  Fellows 
over  200,  and  in  the  Foresters  75  were  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
Prior  to  the  present  enumeration  the  average  age  of  the  Foresters 
as  a  body  was  unknown,  but  as  for  the  Odd  Fellows  it  was  35 '6 
years  in  1866,  36*9  in  1870,  36*2  in  1874,  and  363  in  1876.  The 
mean  age  in  1871  of  the  male  population  in  England  and  Wales 
aged  15  and  upwards  was  37*0  years ;  in  1851  it  was  36*5,  and  in 
1861  36-8  years. 

Of  recent  years  the  executive  of  each  order  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  numerous  branches  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
financial  returns  displaying  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the 
year.  At  first  some  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  matter, 
but  by  a  firm  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  each  order  this  was  soon 
overcome,  and  the  returns  now  very  nearly  embrace  the  whole 
society;  in  1874  under  1  per  cent,  only  of  the  members  being 
omitted.  As  I  have  already  observed,  the  system  of  returns  in  the 
affiliated  orders  admirably  displays  their  efficient  organisation,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  management.  Indeed  in  this  respect 
these  societies  are  much  in  advance  of  the  generality  of  friendly 
societies.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  enter  into 
the  nature  of  the  details  which  the  returns  embrace,  but  some  of 
the  schedules  are  of  a  most  complex  character,  and  must  call  for 
the  exertion  of  much  labour  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  branch 
secretaries.  It  is  all  the  more  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as 
the  work  of  these  officials  is  in  the  majority  of  instances  a  labour 
of  love,  the  posts  being  honorary.  It  must  be  to  them  some  reward 
to  notice  the  continued  prosperity  of  their  associations,  and  the 
bold  they  have  on  the  working  classes  of  this  country.  To  this 
result  the  efficient  returns  have  no  little  contributed,  for  the  more 
the  members  of  any  friendly  society  can  be  induced  to  attend  to  its 
operations,  not  only  will  they  be  more  likely  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  such  associations,  but  it 
must  conduce  greatly  to  the  stability  and  usefulness  ^f  their  own 
society. 
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Table  JL—The  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  FeUowa,  Summary  of  Financial  Returns 

from  1865. 


Indaded 

in 

the  Returns. 

Total  Number 
of  Members 

Number 

of  Members 

uot 

Returned. 

Capital  at  £ud  of  the  Year. 

Year. 

Lodges. 

Members. 

in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Lodge,  Sick, 
and  Funeral  Funds. 

Diairict 
Funeral  Fad. 

1865  .... 
'66 .... 
'67.... 
'68 .... 
'69 ... 

1870 .... 
'71 .... 
'72 .... 
'73 .... 
'74.... 

3,036 
3ii77 
3,295. 

3*222 

3,423 

3473 
3,463 
3*461 
3,459 
3,5^6 

332,343 
355,401 
374,036 
384,427 
396,794 

407,546 
416,232 
429,028 
442,147 
456,580 

368,807 
381,725 
390,466 
397,728 
4051I35 

412,861 
423,868 
436,918 
447,348 
459,513 

36,464 
26,324 
16,431 
13,301 
8,341 

5,315 
7,636 
7,890 
5,201 
2,933 

£           *.    d, 
1,916,294.19    6 
2,112,126  17    8 
2,294,673  15    8 
2,410,948  10    9 
2,564,683  18     5 

2,692,316  12    7 
2,786,888    3     1 
2,921,065  11    6 
3,085,676    5    4 
3,294,425  14    2 

£         s.   d. 
36,166    16     6 
35,370     4    2 
37,142   19     2 
33,486   19     9 
43,974     6     2 

42,189  18     7 
5^,994     8     5 
50,246   13   10 

49,384     3     2 
56,783   10  11 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Year. 

From  Contribntioiu. 

¥mm  Interest. 

From  Admission 
Fees.  8bc. 

For  Sickness  BenefiU. 

For 
Funeral  Bendlta. 

1865 
'66 
'67 
'68 
'69 

£ 

309,674 
332,840 

355»222 

368,863 
378,222 

s. 

10 
7 

17 
8 

II 

d. 
7 

6 
3 

£        *.    d. 
60,405  16     - 
69,145    5    9 
73,952  18    1 
80,243    8  11 
86,606  12    2 

£        *.    d. 
11,418     4  II 
11,850     3     3 

11,249       2    10 
10,500    18    10 

10,536     2     8 

£        «.  d. 
205,076  11     2 
206,695    2    7 
223,258  16  11 
239,819  11     2 
260,075  13     1 

£       s.  d. 

60,426     I    5 
66,477  II     2 
69,655    2  10 
70,601     5     6 
76,018  II     5 

1.744,823 

H 

4 

370,353  15  11 

55,554  12    6 

1,134,925  14  11 

343,178  12    4 

1870 

71 
'72 
'78 
'74 

392,110 
399,867 
413,443 
422,385 
441,169 

'4 

9 

II 

16 

11 

10 

9 

3 

89,946    9    8 

95,777    4    8 

102,202  19    7 

107,766  14    7 

115,756    3  11 

10,796  13  10 
11,405    2    7 
12,446    2     5 
12,243  15    9 
11,678  19     8 

276,876  16    - 
280,279    4  11 
266,290  10    5 
265,921    4    6 
.   283,143  18    5 

77,961  i«     1 
83,024    6     2 
87,532  13    5 
86,635  18    3 
92,213    4    8 

2,068,977 

6 

9 

511,449  12    6 

58,570  14    3 

1,872,511  14    2 

427,368    -    7 

2fote. — I  have  ainoe  reoeiyed  the  I'etums  for  1875,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
facts.  Included  in  the  returns,  3,522  lodges  with  462,429  members.  No  retoms  for  5,958 
members. 

Expenditure. 

£       *.    d. 
Sick  benefits  307,629  12  10 


£  s.    d. 

Contributions 451,081  14  10 

Interest 123,021  15     - 

Admission  fees,  &o ix>454  18  10 

585,558    8     8 


Funeral    „     102,295  15    3 

409,925    8    1 
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Tablx  L. — The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  Summary  of  Finarunal  Return 

from  1865. 


Included  in  the  Betnrns. 

Total  Members 

in  »lt« 

Capital  at  End  of  the  Year. 

Tear. 

Courts. 

Hemben. 

United  Kingdom 

Court.  Sick. 
and  Funeral  Funds. 

District 
Funeral  Fund. 

1865 

'ee 

'67 

'68 

'69 

1870 

'71 

'72 

•73 

'74 

2,909 
3,i*» 
3,177 
3,461 
3,480 

3,558 
3,623 
3,695 
3,689 
3.750 

262,452 
292,174 
299,994 
330,261 
340,081 

356,189 
875,925 
401,907 
419,876 
437,320 

287,246 
306,437 
3*1,314 
332,84* 
344,961 

358,516 
376,746 
400,217 

4*1,815 
440,970 

£          «.    d. 

723,869    7  10 

841,376  12     1 

908,919    2    3 

1,022,407    9  10 

1,081,932  14    4 

1,166,877  10    6 
1,243,092    4    2 
1,353,415    7    6 
1,465,053  19  11 
1,580,283     1    3 

£       a.   d. 

ISyll^      7     4 

89,983     -    5 

98,609   10     8 

109,331   10     I 

118,555  10     9 

129,566     6     3 

134.969     ^'   4 
144.306     5     6 
159,644  18     7 
172,366  12     9 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Yew. 

Firom  Contribntioiu. 

From  Interest. 

FromAdminion 
Fees,  aw;. 

For  Sickness  BenefiU. 

For 
Funeral  Benefits. 

1865 

•67 
•68 
'69 

£        «.    d. 

a44,'95  17     3 

276,086    12      2 
287,678    17      - 

310,456    3     5 
318,941    -    3 

£       s,   d. 
20,536    7    - 
24,518    -  10 
26,810  18  11 
29,381    6    - 
31,878    4  11 

£         8.    d. 

13,9*4     I     4 
15,018  i8     3 

13,05*   15     6 
13,337   15   11 
13,507  13     4 

£           8.    d. 

153,540    3    9 
154,091  19    9 
166,258  18    6 
193,278    6    6 
203,790    4    4 

£         9.    d. 
50,836   12     8 

65,035   15     6 
67,944  14     7 
70,411     -     - 
73,199     6     7 

1,437,359  10     I 

132,619  17    8 

68,841     4    4 

870,959  12  10 

3*7,4*7     9    4 

1870 
'71 
'72 
'73 
•74 

332,047  18  11 
349,825  16     6 
373,398     2     9 
387,675     7    -• 
407436  10     - 

34,767    4    9 
38,289  18    2 
43,183  17    3 
44,316    2    5 
49,352    4    7 

13,284     8     3 
14,487   18"    8 
15490  10     2 
15,235  14  10 
14,586  18     4 

220,724  18  11 
232,821     8  10 
228,818  14    7 
224,826  13    8 
248,833  17    4 

77.784    6     2 
83.568  17     I 
•  89,154  18     5 
88,068  12     3 
91,390    6     9 

1,850,383  15     1 

209,909    7    2 

73,085  10     3 

1,156,025  13    4 

429,967    -    8 

Note. — ^The  returns  for  1876  haye  since  been  reoeiyed,  and  the  following  is  a  summary. 
Inelnded  in  the  returns,  3,816  courts,  459,371  membess. 


Ineome. 

£  9.  d. 

Contributions 427,110  10  5 

Interest 52,676  9  6 

Admission  fees,  Ac 14,918  6  7 

494*705  6  6 


Expenditure. 

£        #.    rf. 
Sickness  benefits    282,165  12    4 


Funeral 


98,560  17    3 
380,726    9     7 
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Nbison — Some  Statistics  of  the  Affiliated  Orders  of      [Mar. 


The  form  in  which  the  facts  are  presented  in  the  reports  of  the 
societies  has  been  somewhat  departed  from,  as  it  would  bat  confnse . 
those  not  thoroughly  conyersant  with  the  financial  organisation  of 
the  affiliated  orders.  Some  slight  difference  will  be  noticed  in  the 
amounts  set  forth  for  funeral  benefits  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  analysiss 
from  the  sums  mentioned  in  a  former  table  (Table  B)  ;  but  the 
difference  between  the  two  sums  is  to  be  attributed  to  some  districts 
receiving  from  lodges  an  amount  somewhat  in  excess  of  that 
actually  paid  in  funeral  benefits. 

From  these  tables  some  interesting  statistical  facts  can  be 
deduced  as  to  the  average  contributions  per  annum  paid  in  respect 
of  sickness  and  funeral  benefits ;  also  the  sum  received  per  member 
in  respect  of  interest  on  accumulated  funds,  and  lastly  the  expendi- 
ture per  member  for  sickness  and  funeral  benefits. 
Average  per  Memher, 


Receipts. 

Bxpenditure. 

Contribntiont. 

Interest. 

Sicknen. 

Funeral. 

OddFeUoum-- 
1865-69 

*.    d. 
i8   II 
19     3 

i8  lo 
i8     7 

8,    d. 

4    - 

4    9 

1  9 

2  1 

$,    d. 
12      4 
12       9 

"     5 
11     7 

s.    d. 
3    9 

70-74 

4    - 

Forester*— 

1865-69 

4    4 

'70-74 

4    4 

These  averages  per  member  are  slightly  below  the  true  rates, 
inasmuch  as  the  computations  being  based  on  the  members  living 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  no  allowance  is  made  for  those  whose 
membership  dates  for  only  portions  of  the  year,  as  for  instance  the 
members  joining  each  year. 

The  greatest  divergency  in  the  rates  occurs  in  respect  to  the 
interest  per  member,  but  reference  to  the  tables  will  show  that  the 
accumulated  fund  of  the  Odd  Fellows  is  much  the  larger  of  the 
two  ;  not  that  from  this  it  necessarily  follows,  as  some  argue,  that 
the  order  therefore  must  be  in  a  better  financial  condition.  The 
fallacy  of  judging  of  the  financial  status  of  a  society  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  assets,  irrespective  of  the  liabilities,  is  self-evident. 
The  investments  also  of  the  Odd  Fellows  produce  on  an  average  a 
better  rate  of  interest,  which  would  of  course  tend  to  raise  the 
average  amount  received  for  interest  per  member. 


1865-69 
70-74 


Odd  Fellows. 


Per  cnt. 

£       B,      d, 

3     lo    4 
3     13     8 


Foresters. 


Per  cnt. 
£    9,    d. 
3     4    4 
3     7     i 
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In  both  orders  in  some  few  instances  no  returns  from  the 
branches  have  been  received,  so  that  to  this  extent  Tables  K  and  L 
are  deficient,  but  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  in  those  cases 
the  figures  may  be  fairly  approximated  on  the  average  of  the  returns 
sent  in,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  in  respect  of  sick  and  funeral 
benefits*  during  the  last  ten  years  for  the  members  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  as  follows : — 


Beceipts. 

Sickness  1 

benefits ....  j 

Funeral  do 

Total 

Sickness  1 

beneflU ...  J 

Funeral  do 

Total 

Expenditure. 

1865-69. 

1870-74. 

1865-69. 

1870-74. 

Admission  fees,  &c. 
Interest  

£ 
58,591 
890,630 
1,840,300 

59,361 

518,340 

2,096,900 

£ 

1,197,000 

861,970 

1,391,000 

Contributions 

433,130 

Total   

2,289,521 

2,674,601 

1,568,970 

1,824,130 

Admission  fees,&o. 
Interest  

71,902 

183,520 

1,501,300 

73,346 

210,660 

1,857,000 

909,680 
341,990 

1,160,100 

Contributions 

431,500 

Total  

1,711,722 

2,141,006 

1,251,670 

1,591,600 

Thus  in  the  ten  years  these  two  affiliated  orders  have  received  in 
respect  of  sickness  and  funeral  benefits  no  less  than  8,816,850/. 
and  disbursed  6,226,370/.  These  amounts  would  be  considerably 
augmented  if  the  figures  relating  to  the  members  of  the  orders  not 
resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  also  included. 

The  development  of  the  orders  abroad  can  be  traced  in  the 
following  table : — 

Tablb  M.— JVtw»6cr  of  Members  Abroad  in  1866  and  1876. 


Odd  FeUows. 

Foresters. 

1866 
ast  January). 

1876 
ait  December). 

1865 
att  December.) 

1876 

(lit  January). 

YictoriA  

6,508 
6,036 
2,260 

621 
2,612 
869 
484 
86 
422 

9»I9» 
6,225 

1,396 
1,003 
6,076 
1,380 

1,150 
116 

1,136 

9,318 

2,349 

806 

20 

1,011 

176 

45 
112 

10,979 

4,181 

1,146 

150 

250 

3»335 
1,168 

South  Australia 

New  South  Wales 

Tftsmania    

18'flw  Zf^lfiTld  

South  Africa 

Canada    

2,188 

United  States 

3,738 
1,581 

Other  portions  of  the  world 

Total   

19,188 

39,626 

18,881 

28,716 

The  financial  tables  in  this  paper  deal  only  with  the  sick  and  funeral 
of  the  branches,  but  besides  tliese,  which  constitute  the  main  benefits  of 
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Our  colonies  claim,  as  is  natural,  the  lion's  share  of  these 
members,  but  branches  exist  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, — Con- 
stantinople, San  Francisco,  Buenos  Ayres,  Lima,  Bombay,  and 
Vancouver  Island  being  represented. 

By  a  system  termed  "  clearances  **  a  member  can  join  any  other 
lodge  or  court  in  his  order,  and  possess  all  privileges  of  member- 
ship, the  object  of  clearances  being  to  enable  members  permanently 
residing  at  a  distance  from  their  branch  to  transfer  their  member- 
ship to  any  other  branch.  In  a  large  organisation  composed 
essentially  of  the  working  classes  this  is  an  important  right,  as, 
being  compelled  to  leave  the  locality  of  the  branch,  a  member  first 
joined  need  not  necessarily  entail  forfeiture  of  membership  in  the 
order.  The  number  of  clearances  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
recorded  in  the  Odd  Fellows  until  1870,  nor  in  the  Foresters  until 
1871. 


Year. 


1870. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
76. 


Number  of  Clearances  Israed  each  Tear. 


Odd  FeUows. 


Foreaten. 


964 

— 

694 

1,074 

863 

1,069 

896 

1,048 

554 

1,008 

540 

1,095 

If  a  member  should  be  residing  only  temporarily  at  a  distance 
from  his  branch,  or  if  even  permanently  so,  he  should  nevertheless 
still  be  desirous  of  retaining  his  membership  therein  instead  of 
transferring  it  to  another,  he  can,  by  the  mutual  agency  of  the 
branches,  pay  his  subscriptions  to  and  receive  his  benefits  from  any 
court  or  lodge  in  the  place  where  he  gpes  to  reside,  such  branch 
being  recouped  its  expendifdre  by  his  original  branch.  So  far  as  I 
can  ascertain  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  members  avail  themselves  of 
this  power. 

in  both  orders  what  are  designated  "travelling  cards"  or 
"  licences  **  are  granted,  their  object  being  to  entitle  a  member  to 
some  relief  when  travelling  in  search  of  employment.  These  cards 
or  licences  remain  in  force  a  stated  time,  and  the  bearer  can  obtain 
a  certain  specific  relief  from  each  place  he  passes  through.  For 
the  Odd  FqJIows  the  statistics  may  be  presented  in  the  following 
condensed  form : — 

each  order,  many  of  the  branches  offer  additional  adrantages  to  their  members. 
Separate  funds  are  generally  maintained  for  these,  and  in  some  instances  even 
distinct  societies,  as  for  example  the  nnmerons  widow  and  orphans'  fands.  In  the 
Foresters  on  the  Ist  January,  1876,  the  widow  and  orphans'  ftmds  embraced 
64,724  memben,  with  an  aocmnolated  fund  of  64,134/. 
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Number  of  Cards 
Granted. 

Amount  Paid  to 

Traveller*. 

Number  of 
Trarellen  Relieved. 

1848-62 

4,721 

2,500 

3,797 

2,864 

2,204 

466 

£       «.  d. 
4,467  14    4 
1,618  la    8 
8,590  11    1 
2,406    -    9 
1,750    6    - 

282  18    5 

»53-57 

^_^ 

'58^2 

'63-67 

44»278 

50,218 

6,747 

'68-72 

'73-75  

It  waa  thonghfc  that  to  give  the  facts  for  each  year  wonld 
oocxipy  too  much  space,  but  it  is  impossible  otherwise  to  show  how 
the  issue  of  these  cards  fluctuates  with  the  state  of  the  labour 
market.  For  instance,  in  1862,  at  the  time  of  the  great  depression 
in  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts,  the  cards  issued  ran  up  to 
1,378  in  number.  In  the  previous  and  subsequent  years  the  numbers 
were  as  follows :  I860  406  cards,  1861  755  cards,  1862  1,378  cards, 
1863  943  cards,  1864  557  cards,  and  in  1865  378  cards.  There  can 
be  deduced  from  the  figures  above  given  the  average  amount  received 
in  respect  of  each  travelling  card,  and  the  mean  number  of  times 
each  traveller  was  relieved.  For  the  Foresters  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  further  information  about  travelling  licences  than  the 
mere  number  issued,  and  that  only  from  the  year  1872. 


Year. 

1872. 
73. 

74. 
75. 


Namber  of  Travelling 
Licences  Issued. 


337 
25' 
272 
258 


Peculiarly  enough,  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  travelling  cards  the 
hold  almost  precisely  the  same  positions  in  point  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  issued. 

The  oldest  registered  affiliated  society  is  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters,  its  registry  dating  from  October,  1850.  The  branches  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters  have  gradually  come  under  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Acts,  until,  by  the  action  of  their  annual  meet« 
ings,  on  the  Ist  January,  1876,  all  were  so  registered.  That  it  took 
many  years  to  effect  this  good  reform  the  following  figures  for  the 
branches  of  each  order  in  the  United  Kingdom  show : — 


Odd  Fellows. 

Fopeatew. 

Tear. 

Total  Namber  of 
Lodges. 

Lodges 
Registered. 

Total  Nnmber 
of  Courts. 

1853 

3,474 
3)551 

2,749 
8,467 

1,618 
1,883 

2,741 
3,476 
3,738 

687 

'58 

920 

»63 

1,Q48 

'68 

2,816 

78 

8,616 
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The  numerical  strength  of  many  of  the  branches  is  very  weak. 
Any  combination  of  persons  to  secure  benefits  contingent  on  the 
duration  of  human  life,  or  the  sickness  appertaining  thereto,  should 
comprise  a  body  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  secure  average  results. 
Without  debating  what  precise  number  this  should  be,  it  is  very 
clear  that  a  great  number  of  the  branches  do  not  come  up  to  any 
such  standard.  In  1868  in  an  investigation  I  made  as  to  the 
number  of  members  the  Odd  Fellows'  lodges  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  then  composed  of,  it  was  found,  that — 

72  lodges,  or  2  per  cent.,  had  3  to  15  members. 
241        „  7  „  16  „   30 

466        „        13  „  31    „  50 

606        „        17*  „  51   »   75 

622        „        15  „  7^  „ioo 

For  the  Foresters,  Table  Q  affords  the  means  of  determining  the 
average  members  per  court  firom  the  year  1848,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  whole,  or  for  any  of  the  subdivisions  contained  in  the 
table.  On  the  1st  January,  1876,  there  were  only  thirty-one  courts 
in  the  order  with  a  constituency  of  500  members  and  upwards,  the 
maximum  being  attained  by  a  court  in  Glasgow  with  882  members. 

In  both  orders  the  average  number  of  members  per  branch  has 
been  gradually  increasing,  as  the  following  figures  exhibit : — 


Tear. 


1846. 
'66. 
'66. 
76. 


Odd  Ftilows. 

Arenge  Memben 
per  Lodge. 


79 
105 
i»4 


Foresten. 

Arenge  If  embers 
per  Conrt. 


47 

65 

86 

113 


In  previous  tables  (Tables  D  and  H)  dealing  with  the  branches 
that  had  ceased  to  exist,  it  was  observed  how  low  were  in  most 
cases  the  average  members  per  branch.  When  is  considered  the 
multitude  that  is  every  year  enrolled  in  these  affiliated  orders,  the 
strengthening  of  the  branches  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter. 
Bestriction  should  as  much  as  possible  be  placed  on  the  opening  of 
new  courts  or  lodges.  Clearly  unless  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of 
early  enrolling  enough  members  to  secure  the  branch  from  numerical 
failure,  it  is  a  most  injudicious  policy  to  allow  its  opening,  for  it  can 
only  tend  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  those  branches  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  to  strengthen  themselves. 

If  it  is  essential  that  the  lodges  or  courts  should  possess  a  fair 
average  of  members,  much  more  so  is  it  requisite  that  the  district 
should,  as  the  whole  object  of  this  combination  is  by  obtaining  a 
magnitude  of  members  to  equalise  the  funeral  risk.  Districts  are 
composed  of  an  aggregation  of  courts  or  lodges,  and  are  of  various 
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nmnerical  strength.  Indeed,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  variation  in 
districts  is  even  greater  than  in  the  smaller  branches ;  thns  some 
districts  have  at  present  under  200  members,  whilst  one  in  the  Odd 
Fellows  (the  North  London)  has  12,452,  and  another  in  the 
Foresters  (the  London  United)  no  less  than  78,161  members. 

It  has  been  nrged  by  some  that  one  drawback  to  the  affiliated 
system  of  friendly  societies  is  the  cost  entailed  by  the  threefold 
management  of  executive,  district,  and  branch.  That  the  executive, 
notwithstanding  its  multiform  duties,  necessitates  but  a  moderate 
cost,  the  following  statistics  giving  the  average  expenses  of  manage- 
ment per  annum  of  this  body  show : — ■ 


lean. 

Odd  FeUows. 

Year.. 

Foreften. 

1848-52  

£       s.  d. 
998     2     6 
862     5     I 

944  '.^   10 
I1O04  10     6 
1,267     I     9 

1866-70 

£          9,    d. 

1,188   17     9 

'53-57 

'71-76 

'58-62 

'63-67 

ii339     4     2 

'68-72  

This  charge  for  managing  and  controlling  vast  associations  of 
about  half  a  million  members  each,  will  compare  favourably  with  the 
cost  of  any  similar  organisation  extant.  Even  these  expenses  such 
as  they  are,  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  defrayed  by  the  profits  realised 
by  the  executive  of  each  order  in  constituting  itself  the  wholesale 
agent  for  the  supply  to  the  branches  of  stationery  and  goods. 

The  results  presented  in  this  paper  have  entailed  the  examina- 
tion and  analysis  of  a  great  mass  of  documents,  so  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  few  slight  errors  have  crept  in,  but  every  precaution 
to  guard  against  this  has  been  taken.  Of  course,  1  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  details  in  the  reports,  <fec.,  of  the 
societies,  but  whenever  possible,  and  it  has  often  been  feasible,  these 
have  been  most  carefully  checked.  Attention  is  specially  drawn 
to  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  facts  1  have  given  will  be 
found  to  differ  somewhat  from  those  that  appear  in  the  documents 
of  the  orders ;  but  so  far  as  painstaking  research  can  guarantee  accu- 
racy, the  statistics  in  this  paper  may  be  thoroughly  depended  on. 

In  the  publications  of  the  societies,  the  statements  that  profess 
to  exhibit  the  development  of  the  orders,  and  they  are  but  few  and 
meagre  in  character,  are  mainly  fiiulty  from  the  results  not  being 
systematically  tabulated;  the  facts  shown  for  consecutive  years 
embracing  for  instance  different  areas,  or  again  items  inserted  for 
one  year  being  omitted  in  a  subsequent  year.  On  examination 
these  discrepancies  will  be  found  to  account  for  any  differences 
that  appear. 
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Discussion  on  Mb.  Nbison's  Paper. 

Mb.  Lumlet,  Q.C,  asked  whether  Mr.  Neison  could  give  the  number 
of  officers  employed  by  the  various  courts  or  lodges,  and  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  received.  He  thought  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  large  staff  employed,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  managing 
affairs,  but  for  investigating  the  circumstances  of  the  diffcirent 
contributors  and  ascertaining  that  they  were  entitled  to  what  they 
actually  received.  He  had  lately  had  occasion  to  be  present  at  a 
deputation  of  some  of  the  members  of  these  societies,  and  it  certainly 
seemed  that,  although  the  central  authority  had  regulatioos  of  their 
own,  and  general  rules  were  recommended  for  their  adoption,  there 
was  great  diversity  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the 
different  branches  was  carried  out. 

Mr.  Walfobd,  after  referring  to  the  importaruce  of  such  facts 
and  figures  as  the  paper  dealt  with  being  brought  together,  said 
tl^at  during  the  last  few  years  the  legislation  in  reference  to  friendly 
societies  had  been  multiform,  and,  he  was  constrained  to  say,  some 
of  it  not  very  wise.  He  was  much  afraid  whether  the  voluntary 
system  contemplated  by  the  Friendly  Societies*  Act  would  be  a 
good  and  effectual  system ;  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Neison 
that  the  affiliated  orders  in  the  Odd  Fellows,  without  any  exception, 
and  in  the  Foresters,  with  few  exceptions,  were  registered  under 
the  Act,  which  was  a  marked  evidence  of  good  faith.  But  there 
was  another  class  of  societies  which  he  did  not  think  would  see  the 
thing  in  the  same  light,  and  might  not  be  disposed  to  offer  to  the 
public  the  secmity  which  registration  under  the  Act  was  calculated 
to  afford.  The  legislature  itself  seemed  to  him  to  be  weak  on  the 
subject  of  the  trades'  union  aspect.  The  Bill  of  last  session  enabled 
trades  unions  unfortunately  to  embody  some  of  the  features  of 
friendly  societies.  Although  it  was  a  point  that  did  not  arise  in  the 
paper,  he  would  speak  freely  upon  it,  because  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  there  was  great  danger  in  a  friendly  society  being  in 
any  way  associated  with  the  idea  of  trades  unionism,  and  for  this 
reason:  a  society  might  go  on  with  a  large  number  of  young 
members,  and  accumulate,  as  it  should,  large  sums  of  money  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  benefits  which,  as  a  friendly  society,  it 
ought  to  give  to  its  members  in  their  old  age,  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  temptation  would  be  strong  indeed  if  the  trades 
union  element  were  introduced  into  friendly  societies  to  apply  the 
funds,  not  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  but  for 
other  purposes  which,  apart  from  the  political  aspect,  were  unworthy 
of  the  object  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  friendly  societies. 
He  thought  this  was  an  element  of  danger,  and  he  still  hoped  that 
the  legislature  might  be  disposed,  upon  viewing  the  progress  of  the 
societies  registered  under  the  Trades  Union  Act,  to  consider  whether 
a  very  unwise  step  had  not  been  taken  in  that  direction.    The  legis- 
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laiion  seemed  to  him  to  be  so  complex  that  lie  had,  at  the  end  of 
last  session,  abandoned  all  hope  of  seeing  it  made  clear  again  ;  but 
he  was  glad  to  find  that  one  good  thing  that  came  out  of  this  was 
the  report  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  which  appeared 
a  few  months  ago.  Those  who  had  seen  it  must  have  been  pleased 
at  the  care  the  registrar  had  taken  to  presei^^t  his  statement  in  a 
clear  and  intelligible  form,  and  he  must  say  that  for  the  first  time 
he  began  to  have  some  hope  when  he  saw  the  man  at  the  head  of 
afiPairs  evidently  determined,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  enable 
everyone  to  see  the  course  that  such  legislation  would  lead  to ; 
and  if  the  facts  were  properly  brought  out,  he  bad  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Neison  and  others  capable  of  dealing  with  them  would  very 
soon  draw  attention  to  any  departure  from  that  line  which  was  the 
fair  intention  of  benefit  societies,  namely,  to  enable  the  working 
classes  to  feel  that  true  independence  which  all  men  should  feel  in 
order  properly  to  enjoy  life.  He  had  bad  a  good  deal  of  experience 
connecfced  with  friendly  societies  in  a  way  that  did  not  fall  directly 
under  the  scope  of  the  paper.  He  had  been  for  about  twenty-six 
years  connected  with  an  accident  insurance  company,  which  had 
received  proposals  from  a  vast  numbpr  of  friendly  societies  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  undertake  the  accident  portion  of 
their  risks,  and  he  was  able  to  state,  after  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
that  never,  on  any  one  occasion,  had  these  men  made  a  mistake  as 
to  the  rates  they  should  offer  for  those  risks,  showing  the  shrewd 
management  that  characterised  many  of  these  societies.  He  endea- 
voured still  to  hope,  although  some  friendly  societies  might  not 
find  themselves  in  a  position  to  comply  with  all  the  requirements  or 
intentions  of  the  Act,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  legislation  of  the  last 
few  years  would  be  productive  of  good,  and  he  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  if  fresh  legislation  were  required,  the  working  men 
would  have  the  good  sense  to  agree  to  its  being  introduced  and 
enforced. 

Dr,  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  thought  the  Society  very  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Keison  for  his  paper,  the  preparation  of  which  must  have 
involved  a  great  deal  of  labour.  The  results,  as  far  as  they  went, 
were  very  clearly  stated,  although  there  were  certain  points  ou 
which  he  should  like  further  information  which,  he  hoped,  would 
be  furnished  by  Mr.  Neison  at  some  future  time.  He  was  struck 
with  the  increase  of  mortality  in  both  the  societies  in  each  quin- 
quennium. This,  perhaps,  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase 
of  age  of  the  members,  but  there  was  a  point  he  thought  would  to 
some  extent  have  counteracted  that,  which  was  that  in  the  Odd 
Fellows  the  age  of  initiation  during  the  last  quinquennium  was 
reduced  from  18  to  16.  He  thought  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  the  rate  of  mortality  given  according  to  age  in  quinquennial 
or  even  decennial  periods.  In  a  paper  published  a  good  maoy  years 
ago,  on  the  mortality  of  the  dockyard  workmen  at  Copenliagen,  he 
was  struck  with  the  great  increase  in  the  mortality  of  the  men  after 
the  age  of  50,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain 
whether  any  similar  increase  took  place  among  the  working 
ponulation  of  England.     He  was  son*y  to  say  that  in  the  instance 
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referred  to  the  mortality  increased  from  difieases  which  were 
supposed  to  be  miainly  dependent  npon  habits  of  intemperance, 
such  as  delirium  tremens,  apoplexy,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  vital  statistics  if  a  statement  could  be  furnished  of  the  classes  of 
diseases  by  which  the  members  of  the  societies  now  under  considera- 
tion died,  and  the  ages  at  death.  He  observed  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  of  the  Foresters  was  lower  than  that  of  the  Odd  Fellows, 
but  there  was  no  statement  of  the  relative  ages  of  the  members  of 
the  two  societies,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  a  discrepancy  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  difference  of  age.  There  were  many  other  points 
to  which,  if  he  had  come  prepared  to  speak  on  the  subject,  he  should 
have  wished  to  draw  attention,  but  the  points  he  had  alluded  to  were 
of  so  much  importance  that  he  had  ventured  to  caU  Mr.  Neison's 
attention  to  them  in  the  hope  that,  on  a  future  occasion,  he  might 
afford  the  members  of  the  Society  an  opportunity  of  learning  what 
was  the  actual  state  of  the  case  in  these  two  classes  of  societies. 

Sir  George  Younq,  Bart,,  after  expressing  his  personal  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  Neison  for  his  valuable  paper,  said  that  he  had  acted 
for  about  a  year  and  three  quarters  as  one  of  the  assistant  com- 
missioners to  the  Friendly  Societies'  Commission,  and  in  that 
capacity  it  was  his  duty  to  visit  various  districts  in  the  south,  east, 
and  west  of  England,  and  to  have  intercourse  with  the  officers  of 
the  various  societies,  and  to  obtain  certain  calculations  of  facts  for 
the  use  of  the  commission,  which  he  had  the  honour  of  embodying 
in  a  short  report.  The  special  object  of  his  mission  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  deal  with  figures,  but  rather  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  of 
members,  or  the  moral  circumstances  under  which  the  work  was 
carried  on.  If  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation  was  to  lead  to  any 
confusion  as  to  whether  a  trades  union  was  or  was  not  a  friendly 
society,  then  he  should  say  it  was  injudicious  and  unwise,  because 
they  differed  in  an  obvious  and  essential  point.  The  trades  union 
funds  were,  in  the  first  place,  devoted  to  trade  purposes ;  and  if 
trade  purposes,  as  understood  by  the  managers  and  trustees, 
required  the  whole  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  what  they  would 
consider  a  just  strike,  the  members  expecting  benefit  in  the  case  of 
sickness  or  old  age  would  go  to  the  wall.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  another  aspect  of  the  question.  Ko  doubt  the  trades  unions 
existed  for  purposes  of  war — ^for  a  strike  was  an  industrial  war — 
and  in  time  of  peace  they  were  preparing  for  war,  and  they  might 
have  very  large  funds  for  that  purpose.  When  these  funds  accumu- 
lated they  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  war,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  largest  and  best  trade  societies  strikes  were  becoming  less 
known ;  and  although  one  could  not  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
strikes  would  cease,  that  was  the  object  of  trades  unions.  That 
being  the  case,  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  was  that  a  society 
with  large  funds  should  be  allowed  gradually,  imperceptibly,  and 
by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  to  drift  into  the  position  of  a 
friendly  society.  There  were  many  small  societies  which  were  now 
friendly  societies,  and  doing  a  good  work  in  their  separate  spheres, 
which  had  begun  as  trade  societies.     Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
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break  down  the  bridge  which  in  this  way  enabled  a  trades  nnion 
to  pass  into  a  friendly  society.     No  one  was  more  impr^sed  with  a 
sense  of  the  danger  that  the  working  man  should  think  the  trades 
union  provides  for  him  in  the  same  way  as  the  friendly  society  does. 
For  instance,  among  the  least  educated  portion  of  the  working 
classes,  the  agricultural  labourers,  he  found  during  his  labours  that 
in  one  place  there  was  a  wild  state  of  excitement  as  to  the  benefits 
that  were  to  accrue  to  them  from  the  agricultural  labourers'  union 
lately  established.     Many  of  them  anticipated  large  benefits  in  time 
of  sickness  from  subscriptions  of  half  the  amount  that  were  paid 
to  friendly  societies,  although,  he  need  not  say,  those  prospects 
were  entire  delusions.     As  soon  as  the  strike  began,  which  was  the 
purpose  for    which  the  society   was   founded,    the  benefits,   the 
provision,   i.e,  for  sickness   and   funerals,   would  entirely  vanish. 
Dr.  Balfour  had  made  some  remarks  as  to  the  health  of  the  dock* 
yard  men  in  Sweden,  and  it  occurred  to  him  (Sir  G.  Young)  that 
for  tabulating  purposes,  very  valuable  statistics  as  to  the  various 
diseases  could  be  obtained  from  the  authorities  at  Her  Majesty's 
dockyards.     From  his  own  personal  knowledge,  he  could  say  that 
these  statistics  were  much  more  full  and  accurate  than  those  of 
any  friendly  society.      Some  societies  published  what  are  called 
"  experience  returns,"  dividing  the  diseases  among  various  trades, 
and  this  would  also  form  a  valuable  and  important  item  for  anj^ 
paper  that  might  be  brought  before  the   Society.     He  wished  to 
express  his  hearty  concurrence  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  he  hoped  he  would  not  be  stinted  in 
actuarial  assistance,  which  was   so  necessary  for  the  purpose   of 
analysing  the  statistical  condition  of  societies,  and  he  also  hoped 
that  by  giving  them  information  at  a  cheap  rate  they  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Act  and  be  put  in  a  sound  position.     He  also 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  admirable  character  of  the  hierarchy 
of  the  affiliated  orders.     The  division,  first  into  lodges  and  after- 
wards into  districts,  struck  him  early  in  the  investigation  as  one 
that   deserved   more    attention  than   had  been  paid  to  it.      The 
respective    areas    on    the   one   hand   of  the    lodge   and    on    the 
other  of  the    district   had   been   very    carefully   considered    and 
judiciously  arranged.     Nothing   was   more   necessary  in  the  case 
of  the  sick  benefit  than  close  inspection  and  familiar  knowledge 
of   the   members'  circumstances.     Nothing,    on   the   other   hand, 
could   be   so  necessary  in   the  case   of  the   funeral  benefit    than 
a    large    area   over   which   to    equalise   the   risk;    and  this  had 
been  attempted    to  be  remedied  by  the  division  and  subdivision 
of  the  orders.     It  was  a  complex  arrangement  that  had  come  out 
of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and,  like  aJl  such  arrangements,  had 
fulfilled  its  ends  most  admirably.     The  Foresters  were  in  a  more 
rudimentary  condition  than  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows ; 
and  the  subdivision  above  mentioned  was  not  so  thoroughly  carried 
out.     Many  of  the  oldest,  most  wealthy,  and  most  popular  of  the 
Foresters'  lodges  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods  were  not  as  yet 
affiliated  to  any  district.     They  took  the  whole  of  the  burden  on 
their  own  shoulders,  and  kept  up  a  sort  of  independence  which  was 
satisfactory   to   them ;    but  although  some    old    branches    might 
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maintain  this  position  tkrongh  their  esprit  du  corps,  he  could  not 
but  think  that  the  other  system  was  the  better  one.  With  regard 
to  the  less  rapid  development  of  Odd  Fellows  in  recent  years,  the 
Odd  Fellows  had  not  of  late  been  anxions,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  to 
increase  their  numbers  very  largely.  He  did  not  say  that  they  had 
not  pushed  themselves  forward  actively,  and  tried  to  open  new 
lodges;  bat  in  many  places  where  lodges  were  established  they 
were  not  so  anxious  to  open  new  lodges,  and  still  less  anxious 
to  introduce  members  largely  into  the  lodges  already  existing. 
This,  of  course,  naturally  arose  where  the  lodge  felt  itself  to  be 
in  a  solvent  position,  and  did  not  care  to  spend  labour  in.  order 
to  increase  its  numbers.  The  esprit  du  corps  of  the  order  had 
not  in  all  cases  been  found  sufficient  to  counteract  the  natural 
tendencies  of  a  wealthy  society.  This  was  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice,  because  an  impression  might  be  conveyed  that  the  Odd 
Fellows  were  a  declining  society  as  compared  with  the  Foresters. 
They  were  in  some  places  in  a  stationary  position  \^th  regard  to 
numbers,  but  not  necessarily  therefore  in  a  declining  financial 
position.  As  regards  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  order,  they  might 
be  contented  with  the  increase  in  their  numbera,  although  it  was 
eclipsed  by  the  Foresters,  who  were  now  treading  close  upon  their 
heels.  Mr.  Neison  had  made  the  important  remark  that  a  large 
percentage,  especially  of  young  members,  allowed  their  payments 
to  lapse  for  non-payment  of  subscriptions;  and  he  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  lapsed  contributions 
received  from  those  who  did  not  survive  as  members  to  claim  any 
benefit  was  a  very  large  item.  One  of  the  points  which  he  had 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  clubs,  rather,  perhaps, 
by  way  of  inviting  criticism  than  by  way  of  recommendation,  was 
this.  It  seemed  to  him,  and  it  might  seem  to  others,  that  working' 
men  were  tempted  to  invest  too  large  a  proportion  of  their  income 
in  providing  against  one  only  of  the  numerous  ills  of  life,  say 
sickness  or  the  funeral  benefit,  that,  in  fact,  it  was  parting  too 
much  with  the  control  of  their  means  by  tying  up  so  large  a  sum  in 
a  friendly  society  from  which  they  could  not  withdraw  it ;  and  he 
put  the  point  whether  something  of  the  nature  of  return  value  for 
their  subscriptions  might  not  be  accorded  to  departing  members ; 
but  the  answer  was  made : — "We  depend  upon  the  lapsed  members 
for  BO  large  a  proportion  of  our  receipts,  that  it  would  not  do.*' 
He  would  also  call  attention  to  the  slow  progress  of  friendly 
societies  in  Ireland.  The  Foresters  were  making  some  way  in 
Belfast  and  the  northern  districts  of  Ireland,  but  unfortunately 
the  lodges  were,  as  was  too  frequently  the  case  with  regard  to 
social  movements  in  Ireland,  distracted  by  religious  and  political 
differences.  That  was  the  only  exception  he  knew  of  where  politics 
had  been  allowed  to  enter  friendly  societies.  A  very  remarkable 
circumstance  in  connection  with  the  county  distribution  of  orders, 
arising,  no  doubt,  out  of  peculiarities  of  race,  came  under  his  notice 
in  Cornwall.  The  Cornish  were  gregarious  to  a  degree  which  was 
hardly  intelligible  in  the  more  exclusively  Saxon  districts  of  England. 
They  sometimes  rushed,  so  to  speak,  after  a  society,  and  imme- 
diately lodges  were  opened  over  the  whole  of  the  mining  district. 
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Then,  perhaps,  the  society  became  unpopular,  the  district  was 
dissolved,  the  lodges  broken  np  by  dozens,  and  the  men  either  lost 
their  contributions  or  forfeited  them,  and  in  a  short  time  started  a 
new  society.  Thus  the  Manchester  unity  in  the  west  of  Cornwall 
had  been  almost  extinguished,  and  a  very  inferior  society,  the 
Philanthropic  Union,  had  taken  its  place.  It  was  true  the  Truro 
district  of  the  Manchester  unity  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
Hale  district  which  broke  up ;  but  it  did  not  represent  the  same 
class  of  members.  In  one  part  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Neison  said : — **  It 
is  from  the  practice  of  one  or  more  branches  seceding  and  setting 
up  new  affiliated  orders,  in  which  the  special  ground  of  complaint 
with  the  parent  society,  Ac."  The  Manchester  unity  had  no  claim  to 
be  the  parent  society  of  the  other  unities  of  Odd  Fellows,  although  he 
believed  one  or  two  in  the  north  of  England  had  seceded  from  them. 
The  Odd  Fellows  were  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  somewhat  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Freemasons,  and  had 
a  good  deal  of  the  password  system  and  mystery  which  belonged  to 
that  order,  and  they  had  gradually  developed  into  their  present 
organised  shape.  There  was  a  movement  recently  going  on  among 
several  smaller  unities  of  Odd  Fellows  in  the  south  of  England,  to 
unite  their  "unities,"  which  would  no  doabt  be  beneficial ;  but  the 
difficulty  in  amalgamation  was  to  settle  as  to  the  mutual  liabilities, 
where  the  rules  had  been  different.  The  same  difficulty  attended 
the  admirable  system  of  clearances,  which  was  giving  way  to  a 
system  by  which  each  lodge  constituted  itself  an  accountant  for  the 
others  whose  members  might  be  residing  in  the  district.  [Mr. 
Neison  :  It  is  Foresters  you  are  referring  to,  because  that  system 
of  clearances  is  carried  on  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  Odd 
Fellows.]  It  was  the  Foresters  to  whom  he  was  referring.  He 
understood  that  the  juveniles  were  not  included  in  the  statistics 
given  of  the  membership  of  the  orders.  [Mr.  Neison  :  They  are 
not  regarded  as  being  members.]  The  branch  for  juvenile  funds 
was  not  a  satisfactory  one,  having  been  started  more  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  the  popularity  of  the  society  and  drawing  the  youth  in 
at  a  proper  age.  For  the  most  part  he  thought  that  it  was  apt  to 
foster  a  love  for  fine  clothes  and  galas,  which  would,  he  hoped,  die 
out  in  proportion  as  the  importance  of  the  work  and  the  true  theory 
of  the  admirable  agencies  that  carried  it  on  were  recognised.  One 
other  important  point  noticed  by  Mr.  Neison  was  the  number  of 
miserably  small  affiliated  orders  that  were  sometimes  started  ft*om 
motives  of  private  pique.  One  cause  of  these  he  would  notice  espe- 
cially, which  was,  their  being  started  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
licans. Another  notion,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  was  to  be 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  temperance  orders,  especially  "The 
Sons  of  Temperance,"  a  new  order  introduced  from  America,  who 
formed  lodges  far  too  rapidly  and  with  far  too  few  members. 
They  avowed  that  they  did  so  as  a  missionary  act,  to  spread  the 
principles  of  temperance,  but  anfortunately  often  with  too  small  a 
basis  for  success.  Among  the  Foresters  it  was  occasionally  the  case 
that  after  a  feast  had  been  held  in  a  district  a  court  was  founded, 
because  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  had  observed  the  banners 
and  decorations,  which  were   very  pretty,  but  such  lodges  soon 
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broke  up.  He  also  spoke  in  terms  of  reprobation  of  the  affiliated 
orders  for  women.  These  were  common  in  Bristol,  and  were  for 
the  most  part  utterly  rotten.  Women's  societies  very  seldom  suc- 
ceeded— only,  indeed,  where  they  were  earning  wages,  as  in  the 
straw  plait  districts.  In  such  cases  he  believed  that  large  local 
clubs  formed  a  better  basis  for  female  societies  than  affiliated  orders. 
How  could  the  system  of  districts,  annual  moveable  committees,  and 
arbitrations  be  carried  on  by  women?  Above  all,  he  reprobated 
the  meeting  of  women's  clubs  in  public  houses,  where  he  had  found 
young  girls  sometimes  were  expected  to  pay  monthly  visits  in  order 
to  pay  their  subscriptions. 

Mr.  Ralph  P.  Habdy  said  he  had  never  seen  the  statistics 
relating  to  these  societies  in  so  convenient  a  form,  or  the  facts  so 
well  grouped  together.  There  was  one  important  point,  however, 
on  which  he  hoped  Mr.  Neison  would  afford  some  information  on  a 
future  occasion,  namely,  the  statistics  of  sickness  in  friendly  societies. 
That  was  a  point  upon  which  Mr.  Neison  had  said  nothing.  The 
Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  had,  on  three  separate  occasions, 
investigated  its  sickness  experience.  The  question  was,  however, 
he  had  found,  one  of  great  difficulty.  He  had  had  occasion  lately 
to  investigate  the  cases  of  sickness  in  several  societies,  and  he 
found  that  they  varied  in  a  most  pecnliar  way.  There  was  no 
standard  by  which  they  could  be  judged  at  all,  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  personal  supervision  of  the  committee  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  sickness  that  resulted.  In  a  large  society 
he  had  to  do  with  the  rate  of  sickness  was  enormous.  He  suggested 
to  the  committee  that  they  might  have  been  mismanaging  it,  and  in 
a  way  they  admitted  it.  In  another  society,  if  the  periods  of  years 
were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  the  members  were  sick 
when  young  men,  then  in  middle  life,  and  then  at  the  end  of  life. 
These  were  a  body  of  men  that  were  admitted  without  any  medical 
examination  at  all,  some  of  them  being  actually  in  a  state  of  con- 
sumption. Before  friendly  societies  could  be  worked  with  real 
satisfaction  to  the  provident  members,  the  working  classes  must 
have  their  moral  feelings  a  little  better  cultivated.  They  must  learn 
that  it  is  a  crime  to  plunder  the  common  fund,  and  the  managers 
must  remember  that  in  this  matter  they  were  simply  trustees.  He 
hoped  that  the  observations  he  had  made  would  induce  Mr.  Neison 
to  consider  the  sickness  question. 

Mr.  Neison  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  very  favourable  way 
in  which  his  paper  had  been  received.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
number  of  officials  raised  by  Mr.  Lumley,  he  might  mention  that 
each  one  of  the  subordinate  branches  had  about  a  dozen  officials, 
and  in  some  branches  they  amounted  to  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
This  was  one  great  source  of  the  popularity  of  these  institutions. 
In  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters  there  was  a  good  deal  of  honour- 
able strife  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  become  officials,  not  one 
of  whom  were  paid  except  the  secretary,  who  received  from  ^L  to  loL 
a-year,  a  sum  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labour 
the  post  involved.     "With  regard  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Balfour 
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as  to  the  increase  of  mortality,  no  donbt  by  reducing  the  age  of 
members  at  initiation  the  average  age  of  the  members  would  be 
lessened ;  but  practically  he  was  afraid  that  although  the  age  of 
initiation  in  the  Odd  Fellows  had  been  reduced  from  18  to  16,  very 
few  members  had  joined  at  the  lower  age.  He  had  refrained  from 
giving  the  fuller  statistics  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
because  his  paper  woxdd  have  extended  to  too  great  a  length.  With 
regard  to  the  statistics  of  dockyards,  he  mentioned  that  the  statis- 
tics for  the  customs  had  recently  been  published  by  Dr.  Dickson 
in  a  pamphlet  form  with  good  result.  As  to  the  courts  out  of 
districts,  it  was  true  that  some  of  the  courts  in  the  Foresters  were 
not  in  districts,  but  the  number  of  these  courts  was  not  very  large, 
being  under  400  out  of  the  4,300  courts  in  the  whole  order. 
Referring  to  the  profit  from  secessions,  he  thought  it  would  be 
found  tha>t  this  was  not  so  large  as  might  be  supposed,  for  this 
reason,  that  on  analysis  he  found  that  there  was  very  little  difference 
between  the  average  age  at  secession  and  the  average  age  at  initia- 
tion. In  fact  there  was  not  more  than  three  years'  difference 
between  the  two,  and  there  would  be  found  very  few  members  of 
the  order  seceding  after  the  age  of  45.  In  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  publishing  and  selling  of  goods  relating 
to  the  order,  it  was  just  this,  all  the  branches  in  the  order  were 
bound  to  obtain  their  stationery,  books  of  account,  and  any  little 
medals  or  ribbons  the  members  might  indulge  in,  firom  the  central 
executive,  who  supplied  them  at  the  small  cost  of  10  per  cent,  on 
the  net  outlay,  and  practically  the  price  obtained  for  these  goods 
more  tban  covered  the  expenses  of  central  management.  He  should 
have  been  glad  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  the  different  data  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Hardy ;  but  the  subject  was  such  a  large  one  that  it 
would  require  a  paper  of  itself.  There  was  every  necessity  that 
matters  of  excessive  sickness  should  be  looked  into.  In  one  society 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  he  found  it  was  simply  impossible  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  rate  of  sickness  in  the  society,  which 
was  composed  of  agricultural  labourers,  not  subject  as  a  rule  to 
excessive  sickness.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  not  only  nine  out 
of  every  ten  were  sick,  but  sick  on  an  average  of  thirty  weeks  out  of 
fifty-two.  On  inquiry  he  found  that  these  were  agricultural  labourers, 
getting  a  wage  of  los,  a- week,  and  were  insured  for  a  benefit  varying 
from  Hs.  to  8s.  Sd.  After  being  sick  for  a  short  time  they  were 
entitled  to  half  of  the  benefit,  which  would  be  4s.,  then  they  obtained 
2s.  6d.  from  the  parish,  together  with  some  loaves  of  bread,  which 
would  amount  to  about  ys.  a-week,  for  doing  nothing ;  and  as  they 
only  get  about  95.  to  io«.  by  labouring,  they  thought  the  better  way 
was  to  stop  at  home  and  sham  illness.  In  conclusion  he  again 
thanked  the  meeting  for  the  manner  in  which  his  paper  had  been 
received. 
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A  PAPEB  read  by  me  at  the  British  Association  in  Exeter  appears 
in  the  Society's  Jowmal  for  September,  1869,  vol.  xxxii.  I  therein 
examined  the  progress  of  the  colony  frcm  its  foundation  in  1840, 
until  December,  1867;  and  I  now  propose  to  review  the  period 
of  teii  years  ending  1875,  with  some  occasional  later  particulars,  for 
which  returns  are  available. 

I. — Introduction.    Feculiar  Advantages  of  tlis  Golmvy, 

The  decade  in  question  is  marked  by  rapid  progress  in  all 
directions — and  the  results  are  well  worth  the  study  of  political 
economists,  deserving  the  attentive  consideration  of  capitalists, 
merchants,  and  indeed,  of  all  classes ;  for  which  unusual  facilities 
exist,  in  the  careful  and  elaborate  statistics  published  annually  by 
the  colonial  Government.  There  must  indeed  at  all  times  be 
peculiar  interest  and  sympathy  felt  in  the  welfare  of  New  Zealand, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most  essentially  British  of  all  our  colonies. 
Setting  aside  our  tropical  possessions — with  which  no  comparison 
can  be  instituted — New  Zealand  has  been  free  from  the  convict 
element  which  affected  the  settlement  of  Australia;  without 
difference  of  race,  of  language,  and  of  law,  as  in  Canada  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  free  also  from  the  taint  of  slavery  which 
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existed  at  the  Cape,  and  to  which  may  he  traced  the  diffictiltiea 
that  even  now  heset  onr  relations  with  those  offshoots  from  that 
colony — ^the  Dntch  republics  in  South  Africa. 

The  settlers  in  New  Zealand  comprise  all  classes  in  the  United 
Eongdom — English,  Irish,  and  Scotch — from  the  sons  and  con- 
nexions of  the  peerage  and  landed  gentry,  to  the  agricultural 
labourer ;  and  from  the  sons  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  to 
artisans  of  every  kind  and  degree.  It  would  be  diflBcult  therefore 
to  conceiye  a  population  more  exactly  the  counterpart  of  that  in  the 
mother  country. 

Situated  between  the  thirty-f ourth  and  forty-seventh  degrees  of 
south  latitude,  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  throughout  temperate, 
and  embraces  as  great  a  variety  as  can  be  found  between  the  north 
of  England  and  the  south  of  France ;  it  is  free  from  droughts  snch 
as  occur  in  Australia  and  at  the  Cape,  and  from  frost  which  retards 
Canada  dunng  four  months  in  each  year ;  while  the  configuration 
of  the  land  is  singularly  adapted  for  colonisation.  Roughly  speaking 
it  may  be  described  as  a  strip  of  land  nearly  i,ooo  miles  long,  by 
200  miles  broad — with  a  coast  line  of  about  3,000  miles,  indented 
by  harbours  and  creeks— comprising  100,000  square  miles,  or  about 
20,000  square  miles  less  than  the  United  Kingdom — abundantly 
watered  by  rivers — and  intersected  by  roads,  with  a  system  of  trunk 
raOways  approaching  completion ;  so  that  a  vast  and  rapidly 
increasing  area  of  most  productive  soil  has  been  opened  up  for 
settlement  and  rendered  accessible  on  all  sides. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  mines  which  have  been  worked  durbg 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  geological  explorations  have  disclosed 
coal  fields,  iron,  and  other  valuable  minerals,  on  which  there  will 
hereafter  no  doubt  be  built  up  an  industry,  ultimately  perhaps  to 
rival  our  own,  even  though  our  productiveness  may  not  yet  have 
reached  its  highest  development.  At  all  events,  the  advantages  just 
mentioned  must  secure  for  New  Zealand  a  destiny  such  as  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  sister  colonies,  and  this  notwithstanding 
her  greater  distance  from  Europe,  and  comparative  isolation.  But 
I  have  to  do  with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  New  Zealand 
rather  than  with  her  future.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  I 
should  briefly  recapitulate  the  position  of  the  colony  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decade. 

II. — Betrosped, 

The  Home  Government  at -the  outset  established  a  monopoly 
in  land,  constituting  themselves,  through  their  representatives,  the 
sole  purchasers  from  the  natives.  Moreover,  the  exclusive  control 
of  native  afEairs  was  jealously  reserved,  even  when  in  1852  a  repre- 
sentative constitution  was  conceded  to  the  colonists.     The  Imperial 
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Government  was  actuated  no  doubt  bj  the  purest  motives  of 
philanthropy  in  their  policy  towards  the  aborigines,  but  the  result 
was  nevertheless  unfortunate.  In  1860  the  last  series  of  Mauri 
wars  commenced;  it  originated  in  a  dispute  as  to  a  Gbvemment 
purchase  of  land.  Hostilities  became  chronic,  and  lasted  with 
intervals  until  1870,  when  they  gradually  and  finally  died  out.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  there  will  be  any  further  serious  disturbances.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  the  war  had  proved  so  troublesome,  ns  well  as 
resultless  and  costly  to  the  Imperial  Grovemment,  that  strong  efforts 
were  made  to  be  rid  of  native  affairs  at  all  hazards  ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  strain  on  the  colonists  was  all  but  ruinous,  and  they 
naturally  objected  to  be  saddled  with  native  affairs,  considering  the 
tangle  in  which  these  had  become  involved. 

At  length,  after  prolonged  correspondence,  and  under  irresistible 
pressure  from  home,  the  colonists  in  1863  reluctantly  undertook  the 
mauagement  of  the  Maoris,  and  have  conducted  their  affairs  ever 
since.  They  did  so  "in  consideration  of  the  thoroughly  efficient  aid 
*'  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  then  affording  for  the  sup- 
"  pression  of  the  native  rebellion,  and  relying  on  the  cordial  co-opera- 
"  tion  of  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  future."  The  "  aid  "  then 
afforded  consisted  in  io,ooo  soldiers  and  a  naval  brigade;  and  the 
"  future  co-operation  "  resulted  in  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  the  colony,  the  last  regiment  being  removed  in  1869, 
and  this  at  a  most  critical  time,  when  the  affairs  of  the  colony, 
financially  as  well  as  politically,  were  of  the  gloomiest  nature. 

The  colonists  were  thus  left  to  fight  it  out  and  settle  scores  with 
the  natives  as  best  they  could,  a  task  which  they  accomplished  with 
unlocked  for  success.  The  course  adopted  was  to  raise  a  force  of 
some  2,ooo  to  3,000  men,  specially  trained  and  disciplined  for  the 
peculiar  warfare,  and  these,  with  the  aid  of  friendly  native  levies, 
brought  the  war  to  a  successful  termination,  reducing  it,  in  fact, 
from  1870  into  a  hunt  after  two  rebel  chiefs.  But  to  accomplish 
this,  expenditure  had  to  be  incurred,  to  cover  which  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  raise  a  loan  of  1,500,000/.  The  credit  of  the  colony, 
for  obvious  reasons,  being  at  a  low  ebb,  application  was  made  that 
the  loan  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Home  Government.  Under 
the  circumstances  this  was  assuredly  a  reasonable  request,  and 
might  have  been  granted  with  no  cost,  or  even  substantial  risk,  to 
the  imperial  treasury;  while  the  difference  between  borrowing  at 
3  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent,  would  have  saved  the  colonial  treasury 
45,000/.  per  annum.  The  request  was  at  first  absolutely  refused ; 
then  came  an  offer  to  guarantee  half  a  million,  and  finally,  afiber  a 
deplorable  amount  of  haggling,  the  difference  was  split,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  guaranteed  a  loan  for  one  million,  instead  of 
a  million  and  a  half,  as  originally  i^quested. 
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But  the  consequences  to  the  colonists  of  the  attempt  to  condact 
native  affairs  from  Downing  Street,  did  not  end  with  the  war. 
They  had  already  contributed  their  proportion  to  costly  and  mis- 
managed wars,  at  first  conducted  by  officers  of  the  Imperial  Grovem- 
ment,  and  borne  the  whole  cost  of  concluding  those  wars  when  left 
to  themselves.  But  they  had  now  in  addition  to  deal  with  the' 
legacy  of  a  long  course  of  misgovemment,  in  the  serious  expense 
deemed  necessary  for  a  re-adjustment  of  the  native  policy. 

in. — Native  Policy. 

Conceiving  that  it  would  be  wiser,  rather  than  continue  fighting 
the  Maoris,  to  find  employment  for  the  more  friendly  tribes,  the 
policy  was  adopted  of  setting  some  to  make  roads  and  telegraphs 
through  the  north  island,  employing  others  as  armed  constabulary, 
also  to  assist  in  road  making ;  and  occasionally  purchasing  land  from 
prudential  motives.  In  short,  peace  was  at  first  secured  by  a 
judicious  system  of  conciliation,  and  it  is  now  so  firmly  established, 
that  in  parts,  where  little  more  than  ten  years  ago  a  powerful  military 
force  could  penetrate  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger, 
mail  coaches  now  run  regularly  across  the  north  island  in  various 
directions,  with  as  much  safety  as  the  amateur  teams  which  in 
summer  ply  between  Piccadilly  and  Windsor,  or  Tunbridge  Wells. 
The  necessary  outlay  has,  moreover,  been  mitigated  by  the  work 
done,  the  roads  have  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  land  which 
they  opened  up,  and  the  land  purchased  firom  time  to  time  remains 
as  an  asset  in  hand  annually  increasing  in  value. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  I  in  Appendix,  that  from  1853  to 
30th  June,  1876,  inclusive,  the  amount  expended  for  native  and 
defence  purposes  has  amounted  to  6,600,000/.,  viz. : — 

£ 

Out  of  revenue a,oi  7,590 

«      loans 4.^15,03* 

Total  6,6s2,62z 

To  this  might  be  added  cumulative  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  expended  out  of  loan,  which  interest  has  been  defrayed  out 
of  revenue,  to  the  amount  of  2,197,505/. 

IV. — Colonial  Debt,  its  Outlwy  and  Comparative  Pressure. 

Table  IE  contains  a  full  statement  of  the  public  debt,  including 
loans  raised  by  the  provinces,  together  with  the  annual  charge  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund  to  30th  June,  1876,  to  which  is  added  a 
loan  for  1,250,000/.,  raised  in  London  in  July  last.  The  particulars 
are  as  follow : — 
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Total  debt  for  which  debentures  and  treaaury"!      ^  ^ 

bills  have  been  issued  /    '»»734»7«>i 

Floating  debt  or  liabilities,  80th  June,  1876    808,433 

As  per  financial  statement  30th  June,  1876  ....  19,543,194 

The  floating  debt  of  800,000/.  is  covered  by  the  like  amount, 
being  the  balance  of  loan  guaranteed  by  the  British  Govemment, 
which  remains  at  the  disposal  of  the  colonial  treasurer,  not  having 
been  yet  issued  to  the  public. 

The  annual  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  debentures 
and  treasury  bills  issued,  amounts  to  19015,779/.,  irrespective  of 
floating  debt,  which  at  5  per  cent,  would  increase  the  annual  charge 
to  1,056,201/. 

The  population  on  31st  December,  1875,  was  3751856,  to  which 
must  be  added  for  six  months  ending  30th  June,  1876,  on  the 
average  of  three  preceding  years,  say  16,000,  making  a  total 
population  of  391,856.  This  is  inclusive  of  4,800  Chinese,  but 
exclusive  of  45,470  Maoris,  according  to  census,  1st  March,  1874. 
The  latter  contribute  largely  to  the  revenue  through  the  customs, 
and  many  of  them  are  wealthy.  It  will  be  quite  safe,  therefore,  to 
estimate  the  whole  as  equal  to  a  European  population  of  400,000, 
and  the  following  calculations  are  worked  out  on  that  basis. 

These  data  give  a  total  debt  of  48/.  179.  2d.  per  head,  and  an 
annual  charge  of  2/.  i2».  gd.  per  head.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  sum  accrued  on  the  sinking  fund  to  30th  June, 
1876,  amounted  to  1,206,331/.,  which  in  reality  reduced  the  public 
debt  to  the  sum  of  18,336,863/.,  or  45/.  169.  10^.  per  head  of 
population. 

The  sinking  fund,  with  interest  thereon  as  it  accrues,  is  invested 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  specially  for  the  redemption  of  the  various 
loans  to  which  it  appertains. 

The  year  1869,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  time  of  the  deepest  gloom 
in  the  colony.  The  Imperial  Government  had  withdrawn  from  all 
participation  in  the  war,  and  there  were  those  who  feared  that  the 
colonists  in  the  middle  or  south  island  might  be  tempted  to  follow 
their  example,  as  the  war  existed  only  in  the  north  island.  The 
catastrophe  which  must  have  ensued,  in  such  an  evetit,  was  averted, 
in  the  first  place  by  the  better  success  which  began  to  attend  the 
war,  and  finally  by  the  financial  policy  which  was  brought  forward 
in  1870.  It  was  thereby  proposed  to  raise  loans  to  the  amount  of 
ten  millions,  to  be  expended  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
colony  by  means  of  immigration,  railways,  roads,  and  other  puUio 
works.  This  policy  was  adopted  with  general  enthusiaBm, 
and  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  it  has  so  tar  been  attended 
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with  extraordinary  success.  It  has  been  the  means  of  completely 
pacifying  the  natives.  It  has  indissolnbly  knit  together  the  north 
and  south  islands,  and  has  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of 
solid  prosperity  hereafter. 

A  wide  distinction  is  therefore  to  be  drawn  between  the  loans 
raised  prior  to  1870  and  subsequently.  It  appears  ^m  the  financial 
statement  of  June,  1870,  that  the  debt  then  stood  thus : — 

£ 

General  Gh>yemment  of  the  colony  4>347>866 

ProTinoial  debts    3»2o8,35o 

7,556,216 


and  on  reference  to  Table  I  it  will  be  observed  that  out  of 
4,300,000/.  no  less  than  3,300,000/.  was  expended  for  native  and 
defence  purposes,  or  in  other  words  unproductively  on  war.  But 
subsequently  to  1870  the  loans  have  been  principally  expended  on 
immigration,  public  works,  and  the  purchase  of  land. 

The  amounts  under  the  chief  heads  of  expenditure  have  been 
as  follows  to  30th  June,  1876  :— 

£ 

On  railways  6,198,27a 

„    roads  and  bridges 700,434 

„    water  races  to  develop  mines    280,920 

„    public  buildiuga  and  other  improvements 299,250 

„    telegraphs   228,284 

„    land  purchases    » 445,404 

„    immigration    1,113,490 

Total  9i266,o54 


I  shall  presently  comment  in  detail  on  some  of  the  foregoing  items. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  expenditure,  however  desirable 
and  beneficial  it  may  ultimately  prove,  has  nevertheless  been 
pushed  forward  too  quickly.  The  original  intention  in  1870 
was  to  raise  10  millions  sterling,  to  be  expended  in  the  course 
of  ten  years ;  and  a  general  system  of  trunk  railways  and  roads 
was  then  laid  down.  But  these  plans  have  not  been  adhered  to, 
swing,  I  believe,  chiefly  if  not  altogether  to  the  pressure  of  the 
provincial  Governments;  the  railways  were  in  consequence  com- 
menced fractionally  and  not  upon  a  general  system.  The  colony 
has  thus  been  committed  to  an  amount  of  railway  expenditure  at 
once,  which  it  would  have  been  more  judicious  to  spread  over  a 
period  at  least  twice  as  long  ;  so  that  instead  of  a  number  of  lines 
all  under  construction  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  various  provinces,  they  might  have  been  finished  silccessively, 
and  each  as  completed  have  yielded  a  return.     According  to  the 
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latest  returns,  there  are  at  present  no  less  than  twelve  lines  in 
cjourse  of  construction  throughout  the  colony,  besides  eight  more 
under  sarvey. 

The  provincial  Governments  and  legislatures  were  the  means 
by  which  New  Zealand  was  colonised  simultaneously  at   various 
points,  instead  of  spreading  from  one  centre ;  and  were  doubtless 
beneficial  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony  in  developing  local  works 
and  attracting  immigrants,  and  this  at  a  time  when  there  was  little 
communication  between  the  provinces;  but  for  many  years  their 
influence  has  been  mischievous,  owing  to  constant  conflict  with 
the  central  Government,  especially  on  points  of  finance ;  each  pro- 
vince spending  in  excess  of  income  and  scrambling  for  its  share  of 
public  loans,   as  well  as  contending  for  local  interests    in    the 
narrowest   spirit,  and   by  means  of  caballing,  or   "log  rolling," 
putting  a  pressure  on  the  general  Government,  which  the  latter  could 
not  always  resist.     The  consequence  has  been  the  same  with  all 
public  works  as  with  railways,  that  too  much  expenditure  has  been 
undertaken  at  a  time,  and  the  necessity  of  continual  borrowin|2f 
has  arisen,   to  some  extent    afiecting    the   credit  of  the  colony. 
It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  know  that  this  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  has  been  terminated  by  the  abolition  of  the  provincial  legis- 
latures, so  that  the  finances,  public  lands,  and  public  works,  together 
with  the  entire  administration  of  the  colony,  will  be  carried  on  by 
one  central  Government ;  while  purely  local  affairs  will  be  managed 
by  municipal  and  coxmty  authorities. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact,  however,  remains 
that  the  debt  of  New  Zealand  stood  thus,  excluding  floating  debt 
in  either  case : — 


Debt. 

Per  Head. 

Annual  Charge. 

Per  Head. 

30th  June,  1870 

76 

£ 

7,500,000 

18,700,000 

£       *.     d, 
29     12     1 

46    16    - 

£ 

474,000 
1,015,000 

£     s.      d, 

1  17     5 

2  10     9 

Increaae  

— 

59  per  cnt. 

— 

34  per  cnt. 

But  the  pressure  of  the  public  debt  on  a  community  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  simple  process  of  counting  heads.  Regard  most 
also  be  had  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  population.  It 
would  be  easy  to  give  examples  in  support  of  this  proposition ;  but 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  cite  the  experience  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  contrasting  the  debt  after  the  dose  of  the  great 
war,  or  say  the  year  1817  with  1876 : — 
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Debt. 

Per  Head. 

Annual  Cliarg«. 

Per  Head. 

1817 

£ 

840,850,000 

777,000,000 

£      s.    d. 
42    8    9 

23    9    6 

£ 

32,000,000 

27,400,000 

£     s,     d, 
1     12    4 

'75-76  

-    16    6 

No  one  can  doubt  that  with  our  increased  wealth  and  resources 
we  oonld  now  bear  a  debt  of  42/.  8«.  9^.  per  hea4  with  a  charge  of 
iZ.  128.  4^.  per  head,  much  more  easily  than  onr  predecessors  did  in 
1817 ;  nor  would  it  hinder  our  progress  any  more  than  it  did  theirs. 
The  enormous  growth  of  our  national  debt  was,  moreover, 
occasioned  entirely  by  war  expAditure,  whereas,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  a  large  proportion  of  the  debt  of  New  Zealand  exists  in  the 
form  of  reproductive  works ;  besides  which,  there  are  other  dis- 
crepancies between  the  national  and  colonial  debts.  Consideration 
is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  our  national  debt  was  borrowed  at  home, 
whereas  the  New  Zealand  loans  have  been  raised  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  would  be  satisfactory,  were  it  possible,  accurately  to  contrast 
the  aggregate  income  of  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  well  as  the  public  debt  and  annual  charge  per  head  of  the 
population  in  each  coxmtry.  Sir  Julius  Yogel  in  1873  formed  an 
estimate  of  the  gross  income  of  the  colonists  in  comparison  with 
Mr.  Dudley  Baxter's  estimate  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870. 
Omitting  the  debt  incurred  for  railways  and  other  reproductive 
works  in  the  colony,  also  of  provincial  debts  specially  secured  on 
the  Crown  lands,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  fair  comparison,  the  results 
were  worked  out  as  follows,  viz.: — 

Per  cut. 

New  Zealand,  percentage  of  debt  charge  on  aggregate  income v% 

United  Kingdom  „  2'8 

But  both  these  results  are  confessedly  "  founded  on  estimates  and 
'*  calculations  based  on  the  best  available  data,  and  are  only  stated 
*'  as  probable  approximations."  Nevertheless  we  are  not  without 
the  means  of  instituting  trustworthy  comparisons  as  to  the  well 
being  of  the  New  Zealanders. 

So  far,  indeed,  as  the  working  classes  are  concerned,  an  examina- 
tion of  Table  III  as  to  wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  will  show  that 
they  are  much  better  off  than  at  home,  as  the  wages  are  higher 
in  the  colony,  while  the  cost  of  provisions  is  less. 

Again,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  aggregate  income  of 
the  colonists  is  more  per  head  than  in  the  United  Eangdom,  from 
the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  bread  winners  to  the  total  popula- 
tion is  greater — the  proportion  of  males  is  57  per  cent,  as  against 
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49  per  cent,  at  home ;  tlie  proportion  of  men  in  tlie  prime  of  life  is 
much  greater  in  the  colony,  and  there  are  no  panpers. 

The  produce  exported  from  the  colony  will  form  another  test, 
as  the  exports  in  one  form  or  another,  whether  as  wages,  profits,  or 
rent,  constitute  a  definite  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  entire 
population,  and  the  exports  moreover  furnish  the  means  by  wlii<^ 
necessaries  and  supplies  of  all  sorts  are  procured  from  other 
countries.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  exports  of 
produce  for  eight  years,  ending  1874,  from  the  undeimentioiied 
colonies : — 


Mew  Zealand. 

Victoria. 

New  Sovtk  Wales.* 

Gold    

£ 

2,216,826 
1,981,320 

412,948 

£ 

5,117,790 

4,115,823 

106,427 

1,841,568 

£ 

^94.^37 

3.099»7a8 

228,116 

Wool  

Other  produce .•„,.. 

»,9a9.>37 

4,786,426 

10,681,608 

5»55».6i8 

Per  head,ezdtinTe  of  Maoris 
Per    head,   Maoris    and] 
Chinese,   estimated    as  > 
per  p.  94 , 

£    s.    d. 
]8     2     I   1 

17  "     5   J 

£    «.     d, 
14    9    7 

£    #.   d. 

10  16    4 

*  These  are  the  exports  seaward  from  New  South  Wales,  iirespectiTe  of  a  oon- 
siderable  annual  value  of  produce  sent  overland  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia. 


During  the  same  period  the  exports  from  Canada  (Qnebec  and 
Ontario)  have  averaged  11,764,130/.,  or  4Z.  per  head,  and  the 
average  exports  of  British  produce  from  the  United  Kingdom  was 
215,528,281/.,  or  6/.  17a.  5^.  per  head. 

Li  contrasting  the  indebtedness  of  New  Zealand  with  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  we  mnst  add  to  the  national  debt  the  cost  of 
milways,  and  capitalise  the  poor  law  rates,  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
colony,  thus : — 

United  Kingdom, 

£ 

National  debt  as  it  stood,  1876-76 777,000,000 

Sxpended  on  the  poor,  average  for   ten    years  1 
ending  I^dyday,  1875, 9,2 1 6,053/.,  capitalised  at  V     230,000,000 

4  per  cent J 

Bidlways,  16,664  miles  open,  December,  1875 630,000,000 

1,637,000,000 

or  49/.  12».  id.  per  head  for  United  Kingdom  as  against  48/.  I'ji.td. 
per  head  for  New  Zealand. 
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Or  tlie  question  may  be  stated  in  another  form.  Against  the 
colonial  debt  of  19,5449000^,  we  have  to  place  on  the  credit  side  the 
value  of  the  following  assets  in  hand,  assuming  the  railways,  roads, 
and  public  works,  to  be  worth  their  cost,  viz. : — 

Ifew  Zealand. 

Sinking  fund,  inTesfced  speciallj  by  trusteet  1,200,000 

Bailways,  expended  thereon 6,200,000 

Boads,  bridges,  water  coiineB,  and  other  public  works       1,500,000 


Crown  lands,  34  millions  of  acres,  producing  in  thel 
last  fiye  jears  an  average  income  of  820,000^.  per  I 
annum,  valued  at  7*.  6d.  per  acre  (further  par-  f     '*»75o»o®® 
iiculars,  p.  106) „J 

21,650,000 


So  that  in  point  of  fact  the  public  debt  of  the  colony  is  amply 
covered  by  soond  public  assets,  independently  altogether  of  the 
ordinary  taxable  resources  of  the  community,  which  for  its 
nnmbers  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  thriving  in  the  world. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  progress  of  New  Zealand  in 
population,  revenue,  expenditure,  and  the  main  branches  of  industry, 
in  order  to  form  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  increase  of  the  debt 
since  1870  is  likely  to  retard  the  prospects  of  the  colony,  admitting 
freely  that  the  expenditure  has  for  the  time  been  excessive. 

In  stating  the  Increase  which  has  taken  place  under  the  different 
heads  during  the  ten  years  ending  1875, 1  have,  except  where  other- 
wise  mentioned,  taken  the  average  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
decade  and  compared  them  with  the  average  of  the  last  two  years, 
so  as  to  avoid  error  from  exceptional  years.  I  have  also  contrasted 
the  first  five  years  with  the  last  five  years  of  the  decade. 

V. — Refvewus, 

The  receipts  come  under  two  heads,  ordinary  and  territorial ; 
the  former  consisting  of  customs  duties  in  the  proportion  of 
three-fifths  of  the  whole;  and  a  statement  of  the  latest  year's 
revenue  will  be  found  in  Table  IV,  showing  the  other  receipts  in 
detail.  The  territorial  revenue  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  sales 
of  crown  lands,  leases,  Ac.  The  following  are  the  returns  for  the 
ten  years : — 


h2 
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Ordinary.          {          Territorial. 

Total 

1866 

£ 

i,o86, 

1,226, 

1,196, 

1,026, 

960, 

921, 
1,006, 
M87, 
i,873» 
a,047. 

£ 

776, 
662, 
426, 
882, 
828, 

878, 

619, 

1,266, 

1,151, 

689, 

£ 

1,862, 

'67 

1,788, 
I16219 

'68 

»69 

1,408, 
1.288. 

'70 

1871 

I»299r 
1,^25, 

»>753, 
3»024, 

2,73«> 

'72 

'73 

'74 

'76 

Percentage  increase — 
1871-75  on  1866-70.... 
74-75  „     '66-67... 

34 
70 

66 
88 

44 
60 

The  ordinaiy  revenue  amountB  to  5/.  20.  4^.  per  Head  of  popo- 
lation. 

The  territorial  revenue  fluctuates  from  year  to  year,  depending 
on  the  price  of  wool  and  grain,  and  other  circumstances,  and 
includes  only  the  crown  lands  sold  and  leased  by  the  Govemmeut, 
but  does  not  indicate  the  progress  of  settlement  on  land  purchased 
by  individuals  from  the  natives,  who  own  the  bulk  of  the  north 
island,  and  from  whom  a  large  extent  of  land  is  purchased  and 
leased  annually. 

VI. — Expenditure, 

I  have  been  unable  to  analyse  the  expenditure,  not  having 
before  me  the  means  of  doing  so  properly.  The  public  accounts 
are  extremely  complicated,  as  between  the  colonial  and  provincial 
Governments,  as  well  as  the  special  funds,  trust  funds,  and  land 
fund — including  transfers,  advances,  and  repayments — so  that 
without  fuller  details  than  I  possess,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish, 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  which  items  ought  to  be  charged 
to  capital  or  which  to  income.  But  as  my  object  is  more  especially 
to  show  the  progress  of  the  colony  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  will, 
at  all  events  in  part,  be  attained  by  exhibiting  the  charges  on  the 
consolidated  fund  for  each  year,  distinguishing  ordinary  charges,  or 
those  which  represent  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  Government, 
from  payments  for  interest,  sinking  fund,  expenses  of  loans,  &c.:— 
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General  Chtrges. 

Charwiof 
the  Pablic  Debt 

TotaL 

1866.... 

'67 

»68 

£ 

620, 
730, 
463, 
73». 
883, 

586, 

649» 
691, 

807. 

i,049> 

£ 

168» 
334, 
258, 
625, 
644, 

294, 
509, 
576, 
840, 
826, 

£ 

778. 

1,064, 

7ax, 

'69... 

70 

i.»57, 
880. 

1871 

72 

1,158, 
1,267, 

'73 

74. 

1,647, 
i,875» 

75 

Percentage  increase— 
1871-75  on  1866-70.... 
'74-75  „     '66-67... 

10 
38 

58 
288 

28 
91 

vn. — BaUwa/ys  amd  Roads. 

As  already  stated,  the  amount  expended  on  these  has  been 
6,198,000/.,  with  the  following  results,  viz. : — 

1873  145  miles  open ;  434  miles  being  made. 

'74 209         „  621  „ 

'76  542         „  464  „ 

The  latest  estimate  of  earnings  on  the  portions  of  lines  now 
being  worked  is  445,000/.  for  the  year  (including  the  Canterbury 
and  Otago  lines),  and  it  is  calculated  that  this  will  yield  about 
3  per  cent,  on  their  cost.  But  as  the  system  becomes  completed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  earnings  will  cover  the 
interest  of  capital  expended.  This  expectation  is  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  railways  (with  one  exception)  are  made  on  the  three  feet 
six  inches  gauge,  and  the  cost  will  not  therefore  exceed  6,ooo/* 
per  mile. 

The  value  of  the  railways  cannot,  however,  be  estimated  solely 
by  the  returns  yielded  on  the  traffic,  as  it  is  obvious  that  railways 
open  up  the  country  through  which  they  pass,  even  more  effectually 
than  roads,  and  increase  the  value  of  property,  public  and  private, 
many  times  beyond  the  cost  of  construction ;  and  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  crown  lands  share  in  this  enhanced  value  to  the 
full  extent. 

Hoods, 

The  general  Qovemment  from  June,  1869,  to  June,  1876, 
expended  on  roads  as  follows,  viz. : — 
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In  the  north  island 1,832  miles,  cost  491,686 

„  middle  „      270        „  198,880 


2,102 


690,516 


In  1875  there  were  altogether  314  road  districts  throughout  the 
colony,  but  the  returns  are  incomplete ;  out  of  them  265  had  an 
estimated  area  of  23,800,000  acres,  and  290  districts  had  a  total 
income  of  268,076/.,  viz. : — 

From  Government 168,552 

„     rates   61^426 

„     other  sources 38,098 


Expenditure  in  1875  was 


268,076 
318,620 


the  difference  being  accounted  for  by  balances  brought  and  carried 
forward. 

Tni.—TeUgra/phs. 

The  sum  of  228,300/.  has  been  expended  on  telegraphs  from 
1865  to  30th  June,  1876;  the  length  opened  is  3)156  miles,  the 
number  of  messages  in  1875  was  close  upon  one  million,  and  the 
receipts  have  been  as  follows : — 


1866 


£ 

9.1  >  5 


'68 


'67    14,295 

26,225 
32,649 
^7,4*5 


70 


'71    37,203 

72    44,669 

'78    55,195 

'74    63,323 

'75 74,420 

IX. — Live  Stock, 

The  numbers  have  been  correctly  ascertained  only  in  the  years 
when  the  census  was  taken,  viz. : — 


Honet. 

Cttle. 

Sheep. 

n^. 

1867 

65,715 
81,028 
99,261 

812,835 
436,592 
494,113 

8,418,579 

9,700,629 

11,674,863 

115,104 
151,460 
128,741 

71 

74 

Percentage  increase— 

1874  on  1871 

'74  „     '67 

23 
51 

18 

58 

20 
19 

18rdecre»se) 
8(inarease) 
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X.—W00L 
Above  three-fifths  value  of  the  total  exports  from  the  colony 
consist  in  wool,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  sheep  above  stated  does 
not  correspond  with  the  percentage  increase  in  the  weight  or  value 
of  wool  exported  during  ten  years,  viz. : — 

COOO**  omitted.] 


1866 

*67 

'68 

'69 

'70 

1871 

72 

'78 

'74 

'76 

Peroentage  increase — 

1871-76  on  1866-70.. 

74.75  „     '66-67... 


Poandi. 


Ibfl. 
22,811, 

27,153, 
28,875, 
27,766, 
37,040, 

37,794, 
41,887, 

4>»535, 
46,849, 

5440*, 


55 
103 


Value. 


£ 
1,354, 
1,581, 
1,617, 
1,871, 
1.704, 

1,606, 
2,588, 
2,702, 
2,885, 
8,398, 


73 

112 


The  reason  of  the  increase  in  weight  and  value  being  greater 
than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep,  is  due  to  three  causes  : — 
1st,  to  improvement  of  the  flocks  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
culling ;  2nd,  to  crossiug  the  breed ;  and,  3rd,  to  improved  pasture, 
by  fencing  and  laying  down  English  perennial  grasses. 

XI. — Land  under  CuUivcUum, 

I  subjoin  the  returns  for  eight  years  ending  1876  of  the  acreage 
under  grain  of  all  kinds,  also  under  green  and  other  crops  and 
sown  grasses,  together  with  land  broken  up  and  prepared  for  culti- 
vation, but  not  under  crop  :^ 

[000*i  omitted.] 


To  Febniary  m 
each  Year. 

Acres 
Broken  np. 

Under 
Grain  Crop. 

Green  and 
Other  Cropi. 

Hay  and 
SownGrasaet. 

Total. 

1869 

96, 
97, 
116, 

96, 

120, 
148, 

146, 

165, 
214, 
223, 
261, 

244, 
264, 
279, 
287, 

20, 
37, 
25» 
45» 

58, 

58, 

74. 

1*4, 

628, 
676, 
810, 
85i, 

1,028, 
1,225, 
1,476, 
1,869, 

809, 
1,024, 

1,174, 
1,256, 

1,450, 
1,695. 
1,984, 
2,4*6, 

70. 

71 

72 

1878 

74. 

76 

76 

974, 

1,987, 

441, 

8,466, 

11,818, 

IncTMM  per  eent. — 

1873-76  on  1869-72 

76-76,,      '69-70 

40 
56 

24 
60 

'47 
M7 

95 
177 

7« 
141 

104 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  land  which  has  been  cxdtivated,  pre- 
paratory to  its  being  laid  down  in  sown  grasses,  is  increased  in 
value  8Z.  to  lol,  per  acre.  I  am  unable,  however,  to  state  how 
Qinch  in  the  above  table  has  been  so  prepared,  and  how  many  acres 
have  been  merely  snperficially  sown  without  prior  cultivation ;  but 
the  increased  area  under  the  various  stages  of  culture,  together 
with  fencing,  buildings,  &c.,  represent  an  addition  to  the  value  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  colony  of  at  least  1,500,000/.  in  the 
year  1875-6. 

In  addition  to  growing  cereals  enough  for  home  consumption, 
the  decennial  returns  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  exports  of 
grain  and  flour,  which  for  the  year  1874  reached  a  total  of  more 
than  300,000/. ;  this  source  of  wealth  is,  however,  as  yet  in  its 
infancy. 

Xll.— Exports. 

The  produce  of  New  Zealand  during  ten  years  has  been 
exported  to  the  following  value  : — 

[OOO'i  omitted.] 


Gold. 

Other  Prodace. 

Total. 

1866 

2,845, 
2,700, 
2,504» 
2,363, 
2,158, 

2,788, 
1,731, 
1,987, 
1,505, 
.      1,408, 

1,553, 
1,779, 
1,764, 
1,727, 
2,387, 

2,884, 
3,376, 
8,491, 
3,647, 
4,068, 

4,397, 
4479, 
4,268, 
4»090, 
4,545> 

5,172, 
5,107, 
5,478, 
5»i52, 
5>476, 

'67 

'68 

'69 

70 

1871 

'72 

'73 

•74 

'75 

Percentage  increase — 
1871-75  on  1866-70.... 
74-75,,      '66-67.... 

25  (decrease) 
47(      „      ) 

84 
132 

21 
20 

XIII . — Imports. 

I  give  the  figures  for  the  ten  years,  but  fear  no  sound  inference 
can  be  drawii  from  them  as  to  the  progress  of  the  colony,  the 
imports  during  the  latter  years  having  been  obviously  augmented 
by  the  shipment  of  railway  plant  and  material,  the  produce  of  loans 
raised  at  home.  I  give  the  returns,  distinguishing  between  con- 
sumable  and  non-consumable  articles,  as  drawn  up,  and  where 
given,  by  the  colonial  authorities : — 
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ConsaoMble. 

Total. 

18«5 

•67 

£ 

4,179, 
8,720, 
8,901, 
8,480, 

8,082, 
3,702, 
4,840, 
6,178, 

£ 

1,166, 
1,266, 
1,075, 
1,159. 

996, 

i,44»i 
»,i25, 
*.944. 

£ 

5.895. 
5.3*5. 
4.9«6, 
4.976, 
4.639. 

A.078. 

'68 

•69 

'70. 

1871 

'72 

5.»43, 
6,465. 
8.122. 

'73 

'74 

'75 

8,029, 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  considerably  exceed  the 
exports  in  value ;  the  difference  is,  no  doubt,  in  part  due  to  the 
capital  annually  transferred  by  individuals  from  this  country  for 
investment  in  the  colony.  In  order  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the 
simi  total  of  these  operations,  I  have  obtained  from  the  five  prin- 
cipal bajiks  connected  -with  the  colony  returns  of  their  drafts  and 
credits,  issued  on  New  Zealand,  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  have 
compiled  therefrom  the  following  results : — • 


1866 
'67 
'68 
'69 
'70 


1871 
72 
78 
74 
75 
'76 


and  I  may  further  add  that  the  total  amount  secured  by  mortgage 
in  the  colony  under  the  Land  Transfer  Act  for  the  : — 

£ 

Tear  ended  80th  June,  1876,  was i,755,ooo 

Jjesa  paid  off  during  same  time 359,000 


Balance  , 


1,396,000 


a  considerable  portion  of  which  would  be  British  capitaL 

XIV. — Scuvings  Banks. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the  working 
qlasses  will  be  found  in  the  number  of  depositors  and  average 
amount  of  deposits ;  these  have  been  : — 

*  I  liave,  unfortunately,  been  unable  to  obtain  these  particulars,  althouf^h  I 
bad  deriBed  a  means  by  which  the  information  might  have  been  furnished,  without 
diaekmire  of  trade  secrets ;  but  one  of  the  banks  declined,  without  which  the 
others  would  have  been  useless. 
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DepoBitoT8. 

Bnlances 
3Ut  December. 

1866 

4'5i3 

6.579 

8,111 
10,103 
12,137 

'4»275 
17,289 
21,807 
27,215 
30,310      • 

£ 
91,863 
156,855 
243,615 
320,388 
388,804 

454,966 
597,002 
812,144 
943,753 
897,326 

£ 

20 

*67... 

24 
30 
3* 

*68 

»69 

»70 

1871 

32 
35 
37 
35 
30 

72 

73 

74 

75 

AyOTaff©  

i5»234 

490,671 

3a 

In  1875  the  proportion  of  depositors  to  population  was  80  per 
I, poo. 

XV. — Municipalities, 

The  number  of  municipalities  in  1875  was  thirty-four,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  109,300. 

The  aggregate  rateable  annual  value  was  1,068,000/.,  and  the 
annual  revenue  from  rates  141,200/.,  equal  to  2«.  %d.  in  the  pound. 


XVI. — Grown  Lands. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  colony  the  particulars  of  land  sold 
and  remaining  on  hand  are  as  follows  : — 

Aorcfl. 

Sold  or  otherwiBO  dispoeed  of  13,000,000 

Bemaining  on  hand   34,000,000 

The  sales  in   1875  amounted   to   318,681    acres,   and    produced 
448,697/.,  at  the  following  prices,  viz. : — 

8.  d.        £  8,  d. 

Town  lots  from 30  -  to  180  -  -  per  acre 

Suburban  lots  firom  27  6   „       7  13  9        „ 

Country         „          10  -   „       i  -  -        „ 

Hitherto  the  upset  prices  have  varied  from  I05.  to  405.  per  acre 
in  the  different  provinces,  with  varying  conditions.  The  preceding 
valuation  at  75.  6d,  per  acre  all  round  is  therefore  moderate. 

The  opening  of  roads  and  railways  renders  the  crown  lands  year 
by  year  more  valuable,  and  the  policy  has  always  been  to  fix  such  an 
upset  prioe  as  will  encourage  purchases  for  the  purposes  of  settle- 
ment, and  not  for  speculation  or  land  jobbing. 
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XVII.— Land  Transfers. 

The  transfer  of  lands  and  the  registration  of  deeds  is  condacted 
on  the  syst^n  introdnced  by  Sir  Robert  Torrens  in  South  Australia, 
with  some  necessary  modifications  in  detaiL  No  difficulty  is  found 
in  transferring  land  by  means  of  simple  and  inexpensive  forms, 
which  can  be  filled  up  by  anyone  of  ordinary  intelligence,  while 
mortgages  and  settlements  are  recorded  with  equal  facility.  As 
often  as  required,  the  court  clears  up  past  encumbrances  and  grants 
a  new  title.  The  last  report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Land  for 
the  year  ending  June,  1876,  gives  particulars  of  transactions,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary : — 


Applications  for  re-1 

g^stration    j 

Tnuiffen 

Crown  grants 

Mortgages  

„  paid  off  .... 


Number. 


Value. 


1,259 

4,504 
2,268 
2,819 


74»»H5 
904.655 

i»755»>i5 
359,000 


10,850 


These  transactions  having  been  carried  out  with  a  celerity,  economy, 
and  security  which  would  show  that  the  colonists  are,  at  all  events 
in  this  respect,  infinitely  better  off  than  their  lawyer-ridden  country- 
men at  home. 

The  fees  paid  to  Government  for  the  above-mentioned  10,850 
transactions  amounted  to  12,500/.,  or  an  average  of  i/.  39.  for  each 
operation.  In  addition  to  which  a  charge  is  made  of  one  halfpenny 
in  the  pound  on  the  value  of  all  land  brought  under  the  operation 
of  the  Act,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Government  gnarantees 
the  titles.  No  claim  has  yet  been  made,  and  an  assurance  fund 
has  been  formed  to  meet  any  that  may  arise. 

Besides  the  above,  the  registration  of  deeds  has  produced  1 59733/. 
in  fees,  but  I  have  not  ascertained  the  number  of  operations. 


XYIIL— 3faow. 

No  reliable  statistics  have  been  obtained  as  to  their  numbers, 
nor  as  to  whether  they  are  increasing  or  decreasing — ^the  returns 
of  1868  and  1867  were  avowedly  mere  approximations — though  by 
the  aid  of  the  native  constabulary  the  return  for  1874  mhj  approach 
accuracy  and  afford  a  basis  for  comparison  hereafter.  I  give  the 
i-etums  for  what  they  are  worth,  via. : — 
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Males. 

Females. 

TMaL 

1868 

3»»677 
15*432 
H»763 

24,303 
12,708 
20,707 

io,3i3 

66,040 
38,536 
45,470 

'67 

»74 

In  1874  the  numbers  in  the  south  island  were  1,932,  leaving 
43,538  for  the  north  island. 

The  disparity  between  the  sexes  originated  in  the  liabit  which 
prevailed  of  female  in&uiticide  at  a  time  when  there  were  perpetual 
intertribal  wars,  but  it  has  long  since  ceased. 

The  land  courts  established  in  1863-64  have  worked  admirably 
in  preyenting  disputes,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  tbey 
command  the  confidence  of  the  Maoris,  if  possible,  more  entirely 
than  that  of  the  colonists.  The  courts  are  assisted  by  native 
assessors,  and  the  proceedings  are  never  called  in  question. 

The  tribal  ownership  of  land  is  fiist  disappearing,  and  is  in  fact 
the  only  remains  of  communism  among  the  natives.  Each  family 
cultivates  their  own  patch  of  land  and  disposes  of  the  produce  as 
they  please,  although  the  land  itself  vests  in  the  tribe  until  split 
up  and  individoalised  by  the  land  courts. 

This  is  done  on  application  by  the  tribe.  The  title  having  been 
first  proved  and  the  land  surveyed,  crown  grants  are  issued  and 
registered  devolving  the  title  from  the  tribe  to  individuals,  who  are 
then  enabled  to  sell  or  hold  their  allotments  as  they  please.  A  great 
deal  of  the  lands  to  the  north  of  Auckland  are  held  by  the  natives 
under  crown  grants,  and  the  same  practice  is  spreading  to  other  parts 
of  the  island.  The  natives  still  possess  about  20  millions  of  acres 
in  the  north  island,  and  are  turning  their  attention  to  agriculture 
as  well  as  to  rearing  sheep  and  cattle. 

But  the  mo3t  encouraging  circumstance  connected  with  the 
Maoris  is  the  desire  to  have  their  children  educated  and  taught 
English.  In  the  year  1875  there  were  sixty-four  schools  for  the 
purpose,  and  1,600  pnpOs.  On  the  whole,  there  are  gratifying  signs 
of  advancement  in  civilisation;  and  the  notion  that  they  are  a 
doomed  race  seems  to  be  no  longer  entertained  by  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  them,  and  most  capable  of  judging;  at  all 
events,  every  means  that  justice  and  enlightened  policy  can  suggest 
will  be  employed  to  preserve  this  interesting  people  from  the  fate 
which  has  heretofore  befallen  aboriginal  races  in  contact  with  the 
European. 

XIX. — Population^  Birth  Places^  and  OccupoMona, 

The  following  are  the  numbers  for  the  ten  years  ending 
31st  December,  1875,  exclusive  of  Maoris : — 
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Males. 

Percentage 

OfTotHf 

Population. 

Femalei. 

PopulatioD. 

Total. 

1866 

125,080 
i3i»929 
I34i6ai 
140,112 

H5»73* 

15^.43' 
162,404 
170^^06 
1941349 
ii3»294 

61-3 
56-8 

79,034 
86,739 
91,997 
97,187 
102,668 

110,666 
117,156 
125,640 
147,511 
162,662 

38-7 
43'1 

204,114 
218,668 

»67 

»68 

226,618 

'69 

'70 

a37»a49 
248,400 

266,986 

1871  

'72 

'78  

•74  

'75  

279,5^0 
295,946 
34^860 
375*856 

Increaae  per  cent. — 

1871-75  on  1866-70 

'74r75„     '66-67 

3* 

58 

— 

45 
87 

— 

38 

70 

For  the    foregoing  calculations  the   population  is    estimated  at 
400,000,  30th  June,  1876,  as  explained  above  (p.  94). 

Birth  Places^ 

By  the  census   of    March,    1874,    the  proportions  were  as 
follows : — 

Per  cnt. 

New  Zealand   40*94 

Australian  colonies 4*54 

England  and  Wales    25*38 

Scotland   12'83 

Ireland lo'io 

Other  British  possessions  1*02 

China i'6i 

Germany o'94 

Other  countries  and  yarious 2*64 

xoo'oo 


of  4,800  Chinese,  3,600  were  settled  in  Otago  and  900  in  Westland. 

Ocou^aMons, 

The  census  of  March,  1874,  gives  elaborate  details,  from  which 
I  take  the  following  summary  of  the  proportions  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population  as  well  as  48,927  persons  then  at  the  gold 
fields : — 
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GoTemment  employ^  

Learned  professions,  literature,  art,  and  science    .... 

Domestic  offices,  wives,  mothers,  children,  &g 

Entertaining  and  personal  offices  for  man 

Commercial,  and  owners  of  houses 

Conreyance  of  men,  animals,  goods,  and  messages 

Agricultural   

Mechanical 

Working  and  dealing  in  textile  fabrics,  dress,  and  1 

in  fibrous  materials    j 

Working  and  dealing  in  food  and  drinks   

Working  aad  dealing  in  animal  and  vegetable  1 

substances  J 

Working  and  dealing  in  minerals    

Labourers  (undefined)  and  others  

Persons  of  property  and  rank 

Non-productive 


100-00 


Whole 

Population 

Popttlmion. 

at  Qold  Field*. 

Per  cut 

Per  cut. 

0*83 

0-4* 

1-34 

o'&i 

67-99 

46-14 

416 

3*50 

1-71 

1-64 

2-76 

1-63 

11-56 

6-i6 

3-49 

1-97 

2*40 

1-51 

1-49 

1-64 

106 

0-80 

7-11 

31-47 

8-24 

1-80 

0-12 

0*03 

0-76 

0-46 

XX. — Im/migration  and  Emigration, 

The  following  table  shows  the  baJanoe  in  favour  of  the  colony 
during  ten  years ;  the  numbers  are  of  course  included  in  the  popula- 
tion returns  above  given : — 


1866  .. 

'67  .. 

'68  .. 

'69  .. 

'70  .. 

1871  .. 

'72  .. 

'73  .. 

'74  . 

'76  .. 


Immigration. 


141893 

11,126 

8,723 

8,903 

10,083 
10,725 
13,572 
43,965 
31,737 


Emulation. 


7,294 
6,267 
7,863 
6,262 
6,547 

5,297 
5,752 
4,761 
6,859 
6,467 


ExceM 
of  Immigration. 


7,599 

4,859 

860 

3,^1 
3,577 

4,786 

4,973 

8,811 

38,106 

25,270 


Assiited. 


Not 
tained. 


4,436 

8,754 

32,118 

20,370 


showing  a  total  gain  in  ten  years  of   102,482,  and  of  these  579704 
were  males  and  449778  females. 

There  must  at  all  times  and  from  all  colonies,  as  well  as  from 
the  United  States,  be  an  emigration  more  or  less  considerable 
according  to  circumstances;  it  must  not,  however,  be  concloded  that 
it  is  the  actual  immigrant  who  leaves  the  colony  soon  after  arrival, 
but  rather  that  it  is  merely  the  natural  ebb  and  flow  of  population 
in  new  countries.  I  am  informed  that  henceforth  a  larger  propor* 
tion  of  free  passages  will  be  granted  to  people  in  this  country  whe 
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are  reoommended  by  friends  and  relatives  in  the  colony,  and  this 
^U  still  farther  tend  to  secure  the  actual  immigrants  remaining  in 
the  colony. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  expenditure  on  immigration  has 
afforded  the  means  of  obtaining  free  passages  as  far  as  New 
Zealand  to  some,  whose  real  destination  may  have  been  one  or  other 
of  the  Australian  colonies.  The  returns  prove  this  assertion  to  be 
groundless.  The  tide  has  during  the  last  ten  years  set  rather 
towards,  than  from  New  Zealand.  In  the  year  1875  the  number 
of  immigrants  with  free  passages  amounted  to  20,370,  while  the 
unassisted  immigrants  numbered  11,367,  viz. : — 


Australia. 

United 
Kingdom, 

other  Placet. 

Total. 

InunigrantB  (unaisisted)  from  

Smigrants 

6,328 
4,840 

3,444 
799 

1,595 
1,328 

11,367 
6,467 

In  fayour  of  New  Zealand 

1,988 

^MS 

267 

4,900 

But  a  still  more  conclusive  proof  will  be  to  take  the  excess  of 
immigration  over  emigration  during  ten  years,  ending  December, 
1875 :— 


BriUtb 
Colonies. 

United 
Kingdom. 

other 
Plaees. 

Total. 

59,629 
47,740 

94»2<53 
6,401 

9,049 
6,228 

162,941 
60,369 

Emigrants  to    

In  faTour  of  New  Zealand.... 

11,889 

87,86a 

2,821 

102,57a 

females 

7,820 
4,569 

48,711 
39.151 

1,727 
1,094 

57,758 
44»8i4 

The  value  of  an  immigrant  to  the  community  has  been  ^ti- 
mated  in  the  United  States  at  166/.  13s.  ^  each,  and  thej  have 
been  computed  to  be  worth  200/.  in  New  Zealand.  How  these 
conclusions  are  arrived  at  I  am  xmable  to  say,  but  this  much 
is  certain,  that  they  cost  the  colony  nearly  20/.  each,  when  landed 
and  forwarded  to  the  interior.  Free  passages  have  been  grax^ted  to 
December,  1876,  to  about  80,000  of  all  ages,  and  (as  stated  above) 
the  sum  of  i,ioo,ooo2.  has  been  expended  on  immigration,  with 
excellent  results  as  regards  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

XXl.—VitaX  StaUsUcs, 

The  great  disparity  between  the  number  of  males  and  females 
in  New  Zealand  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  considering  the  various 
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features  of  its  vital  statistics.  In  England,  the  males  number 
about  49  per  cent.,  and  tbe  females  about  5 1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population.  In  the  colony  in  December,  1875,  the  males  were 
56*8,  the  females  43*2  per  cent.,  but  the  disparity  is  annually 
decreasing. 

The  following  is  the  Proportion  of  Marriages  and  Deaths  to  the  Living 
Population  for  the  Ten  Years  1866-75. 


Estimated 
Mean 

of  New 
Zealand. 

Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths. 

Yetr. 

Nanerical. 

,              Proportion  to 

Births. 

Marriafres. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Marriages. 

Deatiit. 

1866  

197,360 
211,391 
222,825 

^31.934 
242,824 

260,630 
273.^73 
287,75* 
320,687 

35M58 

8,466 
8,918 
9,391 
9.718 
10,277 

10,592 
10,795 
11,222 
12,844 
14,488 

2,038 
2,050 
2,085 
i»93i 
1,851 

1,864 

1,873 
2,276 
2,828 
3,209 

2,540 
2,702 
2,662 
2,721 
2,708 

2,642 
3,194 
3,645 
4,161 
5,712 

'42*89 
1  42-18 
|4214 
'41-90 
:  42-32 

40-64 

39-50 

,38-99 

.40-05 

1  40-23 

10*32 
9*69 
9'35 
8-3* 
7-62 

715 

6*85 
7-90 
8-81 
8*94 

12-86 

»67 

12*78 

'68  

11-94 

»69  

11-73 

'70  

11*18 

1871  

10*18 

72  

11-68 

'73  

12-66 

'74  

12-97 

'75  

16-92 

Increase  percent.— 

1871-76  on  1866-70 

'74-76  „     '66-67 

— 

28 
57 

21 
47 

46 
88 

I 

— 

— 

The  birth,  marriage,  and  death-rates  in  England  are  respect- 
ively 35,  17,  and  24  per  1,000,  bnt  a  fair  companson  cannot  be 
made  between  them  and  the  similar  rates  for  New  Zealand,  as  the 
ages  of  the  two  populations  must  differ  very  widely.  The  colony 
is  so  young  that  her  population  has  not  had  time  to  mature,  and  to 
possess  its  due  share  of  aged  people  to  swell  the  deaths,  while  the 
large  immigration  consists  principally  of  persons  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  children.  The  same  causes  account  for  the  high  birth-rate, 
which,  however,  has  a  downward  tendency. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  mentioned,  a  comparison  between 
the  death-rates  at  all  ages  and  from  all  caases  in  England  and 
New  Zealand  would  obviously  not  prove  of  any  use  in  measuring 
the  comparative  salubrity  of  the  two  climates. 

The  mortality  in  New  Zealand  during  the  year  1875  was 
exceptionally  heavy,  and  exceeded  the  rate  of  the  preceding  year  by 
about  3  per  i,ooo.  The  Registrar- General  in  his  report  remarks 
that  '*  the  increase  appears  to  have  been  general  in  all  classes  of 
<(  disease.  While  the  proportion  of  zymotic  disease  as  a  whole  was 
^*  slightly  increased,  the  proportion   of   deaths  from    miasmatic 
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"  diseases  was  rather  less.  Measles  in  1875  was  epidemic  in 
'*  nearly  all  the  provinces."  In  the  appendix  will  he  found  two 
tahles,  the  two  last  columns  of  which  give  the  percentages  of  deaths 
from  all  causes  in  the  colony  in  1875,  and  those  in  England  during 
the  ten  years  1861-70,  for  males  and  females.  The  most  striking 
points  in  these  tahles  are  the  excessive  mortality  from  zymotic 
disease,  and  the  lightness  of  the  rates  from  phthisis  in  New  Zealand 
as  compared  with  England : — 


MalM. 

Femalei. 

New  Zealand. 

England. 

New  Zealand. 

Englaud. 

Zymotic  diimfie 

26-3 
6-5 

20-8 
10-8 

86-6 
61 

21'7 

II-7 

Pkthimi^       , 

The  towns  of  the  colony  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  exces- 
sive mortality  from  zymotic  disease.  Thus  327  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  of  the  deaths  in  the  seven  towns  of  Auckland,  Thames, 
Wellington,  Nelson,  Ghrifltchurch,  Dunedin,  and  Hokitika,  resulted 
from  zymotic  disease,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  colony  only  287  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths  were  attributable  to  this  class.  Much  of 
the  zymotic  disease  throughout  the  country  may  be  ascribed  to 
inattention  to  sanitary  conditions,  and  this  no  doubt  is  greatly 
intensified  in  the  towns. 

The  comparison  between  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  phthisis 
in  New  Zealand  and  England  is  very  favourable  to  the  colony, 
notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of  her  population  which  is 
passing  through  the  ages  when  that  disease  is  most  liable  to  show 
itself. 

XXIL— Education. 

By  the  census,  March  1874,  it  was  ascertained  that  of  the 
European  population  68  per  cent,  could  read  and  write,  8  per  cent, 
could  read  only,  and  24  per  cent,  could  uot  read. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1875,  the  return  of  schools  is  as 
follows : — 


Number 

of 
Bchooli. 

Number  of  ScboUn. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Common  BchoolB,  receiving  1 
(JoTernment  aid J 

Bnnerior  aohools,  reoeiying  1 
Goyemment  aid j 

Priyate  schoolfl,  not  receiving  1 
Government  aid J 

599 

4 

X82 

24,970 

428 

3,206 

ao,59Z 
170 

4»II0 

45,562 

598 

7,816 

Total    

785 

28,604 

14,872 

58,476 
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These  soliools  employed  1,605  teachers,  viz.,  740  malea  (tnd  86$ 
females. 

The  ages  of  the  pupils  in  December,  18  75,^  were : — 

Under  6  years    779 

From  5  to  15  years    51*90^ 

16  years  and  upwards  795 

53»476 


But  the  estimated  number  of  children  from  5  to  15  years  of  age 
was  90,700— of  whom  about  8, 500  may  be  reckoned  as  being  educated 
at  home,  more  or  less  imperfectly ;  there  would  thus  remain  about 
30,300  children  at  from  5  to  15  years  of  age  who  were  not  receiving 
any  education  whatever.  This  will,  however,  speedily  be  remedied 
by  measures  recently  enacted. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  income  for  public  school 
purposes,  exclusive  of  payments  for  children  at  private  schools  and 
the  Auckland  Grammar  School,  which  latter  is  partly  endowed  by 
Government  lands,  vi«. : — 

£ 

Bates 3^|004 

School  fees    »5»598 

Other  sources  4>9io 

(9k>Teiiunent  ^pnnts  in  aid 11I1420 

Total  receipts  for  year  1876   I77)93> 


XXIII.— OwcZwicw. 

I  have  summarised  the  facts  under  the  proper  heads  in  Table  V, 
and  they  seem  to  show  conclusively,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  debt  has  of  late  years  been  increased,  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  the  liabilities  have  outran  either  the  public  or 
private  resources  of  the  colony.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  annual 
charge  of  the  debt  per  head  of  the  population  has  increased  34  per 
cent,  since  1870;  but  the  property  and  income  of  the  popalation 
have  likewise  increased,  and  in  a  very  much  greater  ratio.  For 
example,  it  will  also  be  seen  from  Table  V,  that  firom  June,  1870, 
the  increase  from  three  sources  alone,  viz.,  exports,  live  stock, 
and  land  under  cnltivation — is  estimated  at  54/.  19^.  id,,  equal  to 
12/.  3*.  lod,  per  head  per  annum,  independently  of  produce  raised 
for  home  consumption  and  all  other  sources  of  income ;  or  deduct- 
ing 3».  lod.  per  head  for  interest  on  the  increase  of  capital  borrowed 
by  individuals  during  the  five  years — ^net  12L  Whereas  during  the 
same  period  the  debt  charge  has  increased  only  13a.  j^d.  per  head 
per  annum. 
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Neyerthelefls  I  have  not  concealed  my  opinion  that  the  credit 
of  the  colony  has  been  too  freely  drawn  upon  during  the  past 
five  years,  and  I  am  aware  that  this  opinion  has  prevailed  in 
financial  circles.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that  a  feeling  of 
nneasiness  began  to  prevail,  with  the  nsnal  want  of  discrimination, 
following  upon  the  difficulties  of  Turkish,  Egyptian,  Peruvian,  and 
other  foreign  debtors.  Though  from  what  has  been  set  forth  above, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  not  been  the  resources  of  New  Zealand 
which  have  been  exceeded,  but  the  disposition  of  investors  at  home 
to  absorb  the  loans,  the  public  not  being  aware  how  ample  is  the 
secnxii^  afibrded  by  the  colony.  Loan  after  loan  has  been  brought 
out,  and  the  market  has  been  over  supplied  with  New  Zealand 
bonds.  Before  the  capitalists  who  took  up  one  loan  had  been  able 
to  place  it  with  the  investing  public,  another  loan  has  followed,  at  a 
lower  price,  and  prejudiced  the  previous  operation.  But  all  this  has 
no  bearing  upon  the  soundness  of  the  security ;  though  I  trust  it 
may  prove  a  timely  warning  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
thflA  they  must  moderate  their  expenditure,  even  upon  works  of  the 
greatest  ultimate  advantage  to  the  colony,  and  not  suffer  their  aeal 
for  developing  its  resources  to  outrun  their  power  of  borrowing  on 
fair  terms  in  the  London  money  market. 
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Tabls  L — Statement  skomng  the  Sums  Expended  out  of  Revenue  and  Loan 
respectively^  during  each  Financial  Fear  from  1852  to  1876,  for  Amative 
and  Defence  Purpoees, 


Finandal 

Eipenditora  out  of  Bevenne. 

Expeaditiin  oat  of  Loaa. 

TotaL 

Year. 

Natire. 

Defenee. 

Total. 

NatiTe. 

Defence. 

Total. 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1863  .... 

17,675 

— 

17,675 

3,920 

— 

3,9*0 

21,695 

'68-54 

42»30i 

— 

42,301 

1,941 

— 

1,941 

44^242 

'64-66 

46,48^ 

.      26 

46,507 

— 

381 

381 

46,888 

'66-66 

ii,039 

-- 

21,039 

707 

— 

707 

21,746 

'66-67 

10,988 

26 

11,013 

26,662 

— 

xe.esi 

87,675 

'67-«8 

iiia25 

8,086 

14,310 

48,069 

— 

48,069 

62,379 

'68-69 

iz,276 

4,552 

16,828 

11,097 

— 

11,097 

27,925 

'69-60 

7,641 

7,856 

15496 

10,473 

21,299 

31,772 

47,268 

1860-61 

16,228 

7,840 

24,077 

9,302 

82,932 

92,234 

116,311 

'61-^2 

»5,3i5 

7,080 

32,395 

16,015 

46,698 

62,713 

95,108 

'62-68 

57,022 

10,435 

67457 

7,580 

198,247 

200,827 

268,284 

'63-^ 

5»,599 

26,967 

'  79,566 

16,586 

801,307 

817,893 

897,469 

'64-66 

60,291 

29,094 

89,385 

600 

808,701 

804,301 

893,686 

'66-66 

48,636 

28,998 

77,629 

2,525 

417,874 

419,899 

497,528 

'66-67 

34,132 

114,890 

148,522 

645 

235,997 

236,642 

385,164 

'67-68 

H1316 

23,217 

47,533 

— 

486,234 

486,234 

633,767 

'68-69 

38,124 

227,417 

265,541 

— 

80,967 

80,967 

846,508 

'69-70 

39486 

805,963 

345449 

— 

19,002 

19,002 

864,466 

1870-71 

51,659 

88,684 

140,343 

230 

178,098 

173,328 

813,671 

'71-72 

48,644 

40,071 

88,715 

49,434 

160,000 

209434 

298,149 

'72-78 

54,581 

86,558 

91,139 

60,667 

161,650 

222,317 

818,456 

'73-74 

53,170 

26,873 

79,043 

91,386 

166,735 

258,121 

887,164 

'74-75 

42,117 

66,000 

107,117 

114,254 

81,986 

196,240 

803,357 

'76-76 

43,396 

106,114 

148,510 

125,038 

85,293 

iio,33i 

358,841 

Totals 

859,343 

1,168,247 

2,017,590 

597,131 

4,017,901 

4,615,032 

6,632,622 
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Table  n. — Statement  showing  the  Debentures  and  Treatury  Bills  in  Circulation  under 
the  several  Loans  of  the  Colonial  and  Provincial  Qovemments  of  New  Zealand^  the 
Amount  of  Sinking  Fund  Accrued^  the  Balance  of  IndebtednesSy  and  the  Amount 
of  the  Annual  Charge  for  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund, 


Amount  of 

CircQlatiou 

onSOihJiue, 

187e. 

Siukiny  Fond 

Accrued 

to  SOth  Jane, 

1876. 

TMalDebt 

after 

Dedactins 

SinkiosFiind. 

Aimoal  Chttts> 

ActAnthariiiMtheLotiL 

Interest 

Sinking 
FondT 

Total. 

Ordiiumce    of   LegislatiTel 
ConncU J 

£ 

3" 

£ 

£ 

3»i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ITew  Zealand  Loan  Act,  1856 

500,000 

270,522 

229,478 

20,000 

10,000 

30,000 

'60 

93.JOO 

42,552 

50,548 

5,586 

1,862 

7448 

'63 

1,519,400 

269,531 

i,349»869 

76,284 

20,508 

96,79a 

New  Zealand  Debentures] 

Act,  1864,  and  Amend-   - 
ment  Act,  1866 J 

50 

— 

50 

— 

— 

— 

Goiuofidated  Loan  Act,  1867 

4,660,100 

-N 

''i3M75 

45,831 

278,706 

Immigration    and    Public  1 
Woiks  Loan  Act,  1870    / 

3,195,400 

.  545,100 

8,060400 

.   i5M3» 

21,000 

17343  a 

Defence  and  Other  Pur-1 
poMB  Loan  Act,  1870  ....  J 

750,000 

> 

.  36,875 

6,000 

4M75 

lamiignaion    and    Public  1 
Works  Loan  Act,  1873    / 

1,500,000 

— 

1,500,000 

67,500 

— 

67,500 

Immigration    and    Public  1 
Works  Loan  Act,  1874   / 

4,000,000 

— 

4,000,000 

180,000 

.  — 

180,000 

Qeneral     Purposes    Ixmn  1 
Act,  1873 / 

250,000 

— 

250,000 

",95* 

— 

11,95* 

Tmsoiy  bills  

572,000 
31,600 

572,000 
26,259 

»9,359 
1,896 

*9,359 
2,5*8 

Auckland  Loan  Act,  1863  ... 

5,841 

682 

Wellington  Loan  Act,  1862... 

2,000 

2,000 

— 

160 

80 

240 

'66.... 

13,500 

4,160 

9»340 

1,080 

270 

1,350 

Wellington  Debts  Act,  '71... 

75,000 

— 

75,000 

3,750 

-., 

3,750 

Kelwn  Waterworks  Tioani 
Act,  1864 ; 

6,200 

4,354 

1,846 

496 

124 

620 

Lyttleton  and  Christchurch  \ 
Baaway  Loan  Act,  1860  J 

77,700 

28,824 

49»376 

4,662 

1,554 

6,216 

OMiterbnry     Loan    Ordi- 1 
nance,  1862  J 

22,800 

14,453 

8,347 

1,368 

228 

1,596 

WesUand  Loan  Act,  1873  .... 

50,000 

— 

50,000 

a,5oo 

— 

2,500 

Otaff)  Loan  Ordinance,  1862 

116,700 

19,990 

96,710 

7,002 

1,167 

8,169 

North  Otago  District  Pub- 1 

he  Works    Loan    Act,  \ 
1872 J 

48,900 

"• 

48,900 

2445 

6,800 

9,H5 

J 

Total 

17484,761 
1,250,000 

1,206,827 

16,278434 

837,222 

116,066 

953,278 
62,500 

Act  1870  and  1873,  issued  1 
Sfch  July,  1876 / 

18,734,761 

1,206,327 

16,278,434 

837,"^ 

116,066 

1,015,778 
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Table  III.—  Wages, 

The  following  are  the  rates  prevailing  at  Auckland  in  June 
and  Jnlj,  1876,  according  to  the  last  reports  from  the  immigrataon 
officers : — 

8,  d.        ».  d. 

Bakers,  butohan,  and  brewers    7  6  to  8  6  per  da/. 

Blacksmiths  ^  -    »»    9  -        » 

Carpenters  and  coachbuilders B  6    „  10  6        „ 

Coopers,  working  engineers,  stone  masons,  )     ^ 

millers,  and  millwrights    J     «»  ~    »»    9  "        ». 

Plumbers  and  painters 7  "    w    7  ^        i> 

Plasterers  9  -    „  10  6        „ 

Bopemakers  6  -    „    7  -        „ 

Saadlers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors  8  -   „    9  -        „ 

Ordinary  labourers  6  -    „    7  -        „ 

Ploughmen,  gardeneir8,and  farm  labourers,  1 

with  house  aocommodation  and  partial  Viz  6   „  7,%  6  per  week. 

supplies  J 

Female  seryants,  with  board  6  -    „  12  -        „ 

Cooks  and  laundresses,  with  board 8  -    „  12  -        „ 

Tablb  III  Conid,—Prioes  of  Provisions  in  1873,  from  OJUsial  Hc^dbook, 

«.   d. 

Ifeafc— Bbef  per  lb.        -    4I 

Mutton „  -    3 

I^>rk u  -  5* 

Bread— Wheaten „  -  aj 

Butter — Fresh  „  i  » 

Salt „  -  10 

Milk per  quart  -  4 

Flour per  1961b.  32  - 

Grain — Wheat perbshl.  6  - 

Tea per  lb.  3  - 

Coffee „  1  8 

Sugar „  -  5i 

Beer   per  hhd.  loc  - 

Brandy  per  gal.  22  - 

Wine „  15  • 

Table  IV. — Ordinary  Revenue  for  the  Tear  ending  dOth  June^  1876w 

£ 

Customs,  duties,  rents,  seizures,  &c 1,225,747 

„        bonded  stores 5*280 

fees 16,417 

Stamp  duties  112,388 

Postal  93)i62 

Telegraphic « <3»038 

Judicial  fees  and  fines   37i99i 

Bogistration  pt  Und  ^ 12,184 

)i  deeds     15,453 

„  births,  deaths,  and  marriagee 5*231 

Fees  on  issue  of  crown  grants 4>4io 

Miscellaneous 2,397 

Incidental  reoeipts ^ »..       52,056 

BaUways 57,459 

1,703,215 
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lid 


Tablx  v.— ^iMnmory  c/  Percentage  Increase  during  the  last  Bight  or 
Ten  Years  ending  December,  1875. 


I    I  111    I 


J\ipmkUion. 


Compttring  the  First 

FiTe  Ynre  with 

the  Uui  Fire  Yean 

ot  the  Decftde. 


OrdiiiAij..., 
Territorial 


Xxpendiiure — 

Ghnr^es  <in  consolidated! 
fund J 


Wootr^ 

Wdght 
Value  ... 


Impotis 


JBxports 

QtJld    

Other  produce    

Gold  and  other  produce    .... 


Per  cut 
increase  38 


increlMe  34 
„       e6 


increase  10 


increase  55 
»i        73 

increase  23 

decrease  25 

increase  84 

21 


Comparing  the  First 

Two  Years  with 

the  Last  Two  Years 

of  the  Decade. 


For  en  t. 
increase  70 


increase  70 
„    88 


increase  88 


increase  103 
„      112 

increase   44 


decrmise  47 

increase  132 

„        20 


Inerease  per 

Head, 

1871-75  ou  I8M-7O. 


«     s.    d. 


5  18    - 

6  4    5 


2    8 


} 


14    15    2^ 


Live  Stock,  eomforing  1867  wUh  1874— 

Horses,  TBlued  at  £10    -    -    incrqftse  5 1  per  cnt. 

Cattle  „  4    -     -    „  58      „ 

Sheep  „  -    4    -    „  39      „ 

^ip  >f  -    2    6     it  8       „ 

Lands  mtlder  CuUii>aiion,  1808  to  1878— 

Comparing  &nt  four  yeaxs  with  last....  increase  78  per  cnt 
„  tw6  „       ....       „       143      „ 

Colonial  Debt— 

^.SmIw™™.'*^}  •"«*«»•  per  W  S9  per  cnt. 
Annual  charge »  34      1, 


^     6      8    6« 


88    15    6* 


18    4 


*  From  these  itenis  mirit  be  deducted  interest  on  the  increase  of  capital 
borrowed  hj  indiTidu^  from  creditors  beyond  the  colony,  since  1870 ;  to  be 
perfectly  taife,  ny  i,ooo,ooo2.  per  annum  at  6  per  cent.,  or  upon  the  mean 
population  equal  to  3^.  lod.  per  head  per  annum. 
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Table  YL—New  Zealand,    Deaths,  1875,  Males. 


[Mar. 


Total 

Under 

Five 

Yean. 

Total 

Over  Five 

Yean. 

Total 

tnm 

Spedfie 

Came. 

Percentage 

of 

Deaths, 

all 

Peroentaceof 

Deaths, 

allCaoaea, 

1861-70.* 

Glass  I. 

ZsffnoUe  Diseases, 

8mAlli>ox     ., -.,, T -T 

"4 

7 
i7 
z8 

7 

"5 

29 

10 

19 

167 

25 
99 

143 
17 
46 

195 

7 

264 

214 

4-3 

0-5 
1-4 
5-7 
0-2 
7-8 
6-4 

0-8 

■^UMMA^rVA         

Meaales   

"'9 

4*3 

l}inhth6'riA 

0-8 

GiVnIlUB  And  ivnlioid r t.t. 

3'8 

WhooDinir  ooiurh  

2*0 

DiarrhoBs  and  dysentery   

4*4 

2-8 

TotalClajBfll  

537 

349 

886 

26-3 

20-8 

Class  II. 

CaHstUKtianal  Diseases. 

Phthisis  

>3 
84 

207 
105 

220 
189 

6-5 
5-7 

io*5 

Other  oonstitutionBl  diseases   .... 

4-8 

Total  Class  11 

97 

812 

409 

12-2 

i5'3 

Class  m. 
Local  Diseases. 

150 
10 

23* 
84 

7 

195 
180 
228 
126 
57 

345 
190 

455 

210 

64 

10-2 
5-6 

13-5 
6-3 
1-9 

i3'o 

Organs  of  dronlation 

5'5 

resDiration 

15*7 

•.        dieestion   

4*2 

Other  local  diseases  

*'5 

Total  Clans  TTT  

483 

781 

1,264 

87-5 

40*9 

Class  rv. 
Devslopntentcd  Diseases    

34* 

57 

399 

11-8 

i8-o» 

Class  y. 

Violence 

36 

825 

361 

107 

5*o 

Cause  not  defined  

19 

38 

57 

1-5 

General  total 

i»5>4 

1,862 

3,376 

1000 

100*0 

*  This  includes  "causes  not  defined"  and  all  causes  not  included  in  other 
four  classes. 
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Total 
Under 
Rtc 
Tears. 

Total 

OrerFiye 

Yean. 

Total 

from 

SpeciJtc 

Cause. 

Percentage 

of 

Deatha, 

all 
Causea. 

Deaths. 
aUCaoses. 

lill.70. 

Class  I. 

Zymotic  Diseases, 

Smallpox     

1 10 
12 

29 

»4 

7 

114 

36 

7 

31 

121 

27 
93 

146 

19 
60 

145 

7 

246 

207 

6-3 
0-8 
2-6 
6-2 
0-3 
10-4 
8-9 

o"7 

Measles    

1*7 

Scarlatina    

4*4 

Diphtheria 

1*0 

!FvDhu8  and  tynhoid 

4.' 2 

WhooDinflr  oonffh    

2"7 

DiarrhcBa  and  dTB6ntGry   

X"K 

Other  zrmotic  diBeases 

2*7 

Total  Class  I 

515 

315 

830 

35-5 

21'7 

Class  II. 

ConstUfUional  Diseases, 

Phthisis  

9 
79 

110 
90 

119 
169 

51 
72 

11*7 

Other  oonstitational  diseases   .... 

5'7 

Total  Class  II 

88 

200 

288 

123 

17*4 

Class  III. 

Local  Diseases. 

Nervous  system 

"3 
'I 

91 
82 
119 
88 
20 

204 

86 

280 

145 
26 

8-7 
8-7 
120 
6-2 
11 

ii'8 

Organs  of  circnlation 

11^ 

„        respiration 

dimHftion    ...... ............r. 

_„ 



Total  Class  III  

341 

400 

741 

31-7 

i«-4 

Class  rv. 

257 

112 

369 

16-9 

• 

Class  V. 
Violence 

50 

36 

86 

8-7 

Causes  not  defined 

12 

10 

22 

0-9 

General  total 

1,263 

1,073 

2,336 

1000 

55-5 

*  This  includes  "  causes  not  defined  " 
four  dasses. 


and  all  causes  not  included  in  other 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  Papeb. 

Sib  Julius  Yogel  said  he  waa  stire  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  paper  had 
been  listened  to  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  colony,  although  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
the  statements  in  it  would  be  concurred  in.  He  was  glad  to  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  it.  It  was  not  until  1869 
that  the  soldiers  were  actually  t^ken  away  from  the  colony, 
although  since  1863  such  a  step  was  threatened.  At  the  time  of 
the  removal  native  affairs  were  very  gloomy,  and  the  Government 
viewed  with  alarm  the  determination  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Since 
then  native  a&irs  have  occupied  much  attention,  and  at  times 
occasioned  great  anxiety.  No  doubt  the  public  works  policy  had 
materially  aided  in  reconciling  the  natives  to  European  rule, 
but  to  Sir  Donald  McLean's  patience,  immense  personal  inflaenoe 
and  exquisite  tact,  were  in  his  (Sir  J.  Vogel's)  opinion,  mainly  to 
be  attributed  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
colony,  native  affairs  had  ceased  to  be  the  all  absorbing  subject, 
and  leisure  and  freedom  were  afforded  to  deal  with  questions  of 
colonisation.  He  much  regretted  the  reference  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
made  to  the  provinces.  Besides  that,  he  recognised  the  good  old 
maxim  de  mortuis  nil  nm  hommb.  It  was  far  from  the  case  that 
they  were  responsible  in  the  way  Mr.  Hamilton  supposed  for  the 
railways  being  carried  out  simultaneously  from  several  points. 
Any  other  plan  would  have  defeated  its  own  ends.  The  provinces 
had  done  good  work  in  the  past,  and  although  the  need  for  their 
existence  ceased  to  be,  their  services  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Now  that  the  abolition  was  completed,  it  was  gratifying  to  think 
that  the  organic  change  in  the  constitution  had  not  been  made 
without  much  argument  and  consideratiou.  To  have  lightly 
altered  the  constitution  would  have  shown  that  it  had  not  deeply 
sunk  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  could  not  admit  the 
justice  of  all  Mr.  Hamilton's  comparisons.  To  his  mind  a  com- 
parison of  the  debt  incurred  for  war  purposes  with  the  debt 
incurred  for  large  public  reproductive  works  had  no  meaning.  If 
he  attached  importance  to  the  figures,  he  might  point  out  tbsit  in 
including  the  last*issued  loan  in  the  amount  negotiated  up  to  the 
end  of  June,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  omitted  to  bear  in  mind  that  at 
least  a  half -million  of  it,  besides  the  800,000/.  guaranteed  deben- 
tures, should  not  have  been  included  as  expended.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  Society,  he  must  say  that  it  was  quite  possible  for 
statistics  to  represent  a  mass  of  figures  without  appealing  to  any 
sympathy  or  intelligence  from  which  a  comparison  could  be  insti- 
tuted. He  could  not  understand  what  was  to  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  of  a  nominal  amount  per  head  of  a  public  debt.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  who  had  put  upon  record  that  the  only  true 
way  of  ascertaining  the  incidence  of  public  debt  was  by  comparing 
it  with  the  ability  of  the  population  to  pay  it.     He  could  conceive 
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ihat  there  were  many  peoples  and  oonntries  that  were  able  to  bear 
a  nominal  amonnt  of  taxation  far  in  excess  of  the  taxation  which 
would  be  most  bnrdensome  to  another  conntrj  where  the  earnings 
were  smaller.  He  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  very 
heavy  taxation  in  the  United  States  pressed  much  less  bnrthen- 
somely  upon  the  settled  population,  than  the  very  light  taxation  of 
this  country  upon  the  working  population;  and  he  was  quite 
certain  that  if  the  taxation  of  New  Zealand  went  up  to  at  large 
amount  the  population  would  be  much  better  able  to  pay  it  than 
the  working  men  of  this  country  were  able  to  pay  the  ordinary 
taxation.  When  the  expenditure  upon  railways  was  compared 
with  the  expenditure  upon  war,  what  did  it  mean  ?  Supposing 
any  one  were  to  say  '*  I  have  spent  twice  as  much  money  this  year 
as  last.  Last  year  I  spent  500/.  in  a  law  suit  which  brought  me 
in  nothing  whatever,  and  this  year  I  spent  1,000/.  in  improving 
my  estate ;  hence  I  have  been  more  extravagant  this  year  than  last." 
What  would  be  thought  of  such  a  statement  P  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter 
had  said — and  he  thought  there  were  many  that  would  entirely 
agree  with  him — ^in  giving  information  of  a  most  imperfect  kind 
as  to  the  earnings  of  the  peoples  of  different  countries,  that 
although  such  information  was  founded  on  a  mere  approximate 
estimate,  it  gave  a  far  truer  idea  of  the  real  burden  of  the  debt  of 
a  countiy  than  the  most  accurate  figures.  Then^came  the  question 
as  to  what  importance  was  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  of  the  New 
Zealand  loans  not  being  quoted  so  high  as  those  of  other  countries. 
His  opinion  was  that  the  circumstances  which  ruled  the  prices  of 
the  stock  exchange  were  entirely  independent  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  money  was  spent  within  the  colony.  The  quota- 
tions from  day  to  day  of  the  stock  exchange  were  not  criteria 
of  value,  but  of  the  amount  of  stock  in  the  hands  of  wholesale 
dealers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  loans  of  the  constitutional 
colonies  were  undeniably  secured.  They  were  first  charges  on  the 
rerenue.  Neither  the  governor  nor  the  audit  department  would 
allow  the  annual  votes  to  be  defrayed  until  the  permanent  charges 
were  paid.  Besides,  not  only  were  the  unsold  lands  security,  but 
the  sold  lauds  could  be  reached  by  taxation.  Fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  a  security  on  the  stock  exchange  did  not  necessarily  follow 
the  prosperity  or  depression  of  a  colony.  For  instance.  New 
2iealand  securities  had  gone  up  2  per  cent,  within  the  last  nine 
weeks,  but  he  was  not  aware  the  country  had  made  any  particular 
stride  in  that  time.  The  question  of  immigration  was,  he  thought, 
one  of  vast  interest.  His  own  attention  was  called  to  it  in  1868,  by 
reading  a  most  interesting  work  by  Sir  Morton  Peto  upon  the 
resources  of  America,  and  when  he  studied  the  wonderful  results 
of  immigration  to  the  United  States,  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  new 
country  could  not  make  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  its  population.  He  had  jotted  down  a  few  of  the  facts. 
In  1800  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  only  5,300,000, 
and  in  1860  it  had  increased  to  3 1 ,400,000.  Two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation up  to  1860  were  immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants, 
and  yet,  astonishing  to  relate,  the  total  number  of  immigrants  was 
only  5,200)000,  who  had  multiplied  to  21,000,000.     Of  the  number 
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of  immigrants  3,000,000  arrived  between  1849  and  1860.     In  1800 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  Was  16,000,000,  and  in  I860 
it  had  not  doubled.  In  considering  the  amount  of  debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  New  Zealand  respectively,  it  should  be  remembered 
the  comparison  was  between  a  country  whose  population  had  not 
doubled  within  sixty  years,  and  one  whose  population  had  doubled 
in  ten  years.     It  had  been  computed  that  at  the  same  rate  of  pro- 
gression as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1860  the  population  of  the 
United  States  would  only  have  been  10^000,000  instead  of  31,000,000. 
When  he  saw  those  wonderful  results,  it  suggested  a  gre&t  deal  to 
his  mind  and  the  minds  of  those  who  were  acting  with  him.     Mr. 
Hamilton  had  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  how  the  value  of  an 
emigrant  was  to  be  obtained.      It  could  best   be  arrived  at,   he 
thought,   by   estimating  what  was  the  amount  of  his  earnings, 
and  that  would  be  a  complicated  affair.     He  thought   that  the 
cost  of  producing  an  emigrant  might  be,  at  any  rate,  arrived  at 
by  considering  what  the  emigrant  had  to  go  through  before  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty.     A  German  philosopher  had  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  he  had  estimated 
the  value  of  an  adult  at  200^.,  which,  he  thought,  was  within 
the  mark.     In  reference  to  the  question  ba  to  whether  the  New 
Zealand  immigration  had  been  successfxd,  he  thought  it  was  not 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  profitable  occupation  in  the  case  of 
a  new   country  than  introducing  inmiigrantB  at  zoL  per  head, 
who  were  worth  more  than  that  sum  to  the  country  per  annum. 
In  respect  to  New  Zealand,  it  was  found  that  in  the  four  years 
ending  1875,  during  which  the  immigration  had  been  conducted 
on  a  large  scale,  the  immigrants  who  paid  their  own  passages 
exceeded  the  number  of  emigrants  by  1 1,400,  and  this  was  in 
addition  to  the  65,000  persons  whose  passages  had  been  assisted, 
showing  that  over  and  above  the  immigrants  introduced  by  the 
Government,  there  was  an  excess  of  arrivals  of  those  who  paid 
their  own  passages  over  those  who  left  the  colony.     The  policy 
of  public  works  was  not  to  provide  work  to  immigrants  for  the 
mere  sake  of  keeping  them,  but  to  enter  upon  such  works  as  would 
enlarge  the  scope  of  private  enterprise  by  giving  a  market  to  the 
produce  of  land  hitherto  cut  ofE  from  communication.    They  hardly 
conceived  what  the  value  of  the  land  was,  or  they  would  not  doubt 
the  policy  of  opening  ijb  up.     The  following  data  had  been  given  to 
him  by  colonists  at  present  in  this  country : — 

"  Two  thousand  and  ninety-four  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
about  1871  at  2Z.  an  acre — when  a  railway  was  not  opened  within 
eighteen  miles.  The  land  was  sold  in  1876  in  thirty-five  lots  at 
an  average  per  acre  of  9/.  6s,     The  railway  then  ran  past  it. 

"Four  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  acres  were 
bought  in  June,  1873,  at  2L — about  los.  an  acre  was  spent  on  it. 
It  was  sold  in  July,  1876,  at  5/.  55.  an  acre.  Three  months  after 
the  purchase  nearly  every  acre  was  ploughed.  There  were  twenty 
double-furrowed  ploughs  at  work.  Railway  not  within  60  miles 
when  purchased.     When  sold  open  within  8  miles. 

"  Six  thousand  acres  within  16  miles  of  Timaru  let  to  con- 
tractors for  one  crop  (the  land  being  in  its  natural  state)  yield 
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50  and  55  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre — ^this  wheat,  if  sold  by  the 
oontractoTS  early  in  the  season,  that  is  shortly  after  harvest,  would 
have  brought  3^.  ^cL  and  3^.  gd,  per  bushel  in  Timaru.  As  the  year 
^ent  on,  prices  rose,  and  by  last  advices,  wheat  being  scarce,  was 
sold  at  5«.  and  5«.  3^^.,  but  this  price  may  be  considered  excep- 
tional. Farmers,  as  a  rule,  may  calculate  upon  receiving  30.  ^d. 
and  3«.  6d.  immediately  after  harvest  in  such  districts  as  Tunaru ; 
in  the  Oamnru  district,  &t)m  its  proximity  to  Dnnedin  and  a  more 
populous  district,  prices  rule  about  Ss.  per  bushel  above  Timaru. 

"  The  contractors  in  the  Timaru  district  have  the  land  for  one 
crop,  according  to  situation  of  land.  Some  they  get  rent  free,  and 
pay,  in  some  cases,  y.  and  ic».  and  1 5^.  per  acre.  The  landlord 
fences  the  land,  and  provides  grass  seeds  where  grass  is  sown  with 
the  wheat. 

**  The  cost  of  producing  wheat,  say  from  breaking  up  of  the  land 
to  delivery  of  wheat  at  a  port  is  about  4/.  per  acre,  that  is  provided 
the  proprietor  of  the  land  does  it  on  his  own  account,  and  employs 
labour  bv  contract — contractors  who  take  the  land  for  one  crop 
having  the  labour  within  themselves,  of  course  can  do  it  much 
cheaper  for  themselves.  The  profitable  result  to  contractors  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  has  increased  the  demand  for  land  on 
the  cropping  system,  and  they  can  afford  to  pay  50.  and  1 5«.  rent, 
and  make  a  good  profit — 159.  is  being  paid  by  contractors  this  year 
for  land  in  the  Waikato  district,  in  the  Otago  provinces,  30  miles 
from  Oamaru." 

There  was  no  extravagance  in  constructing  railways  to  open  up 
land  like  this.  It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  settle  the  north  island,  and  if  what  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
suggested  had  been  done,  namely,  constructing  the  railways 
one  by  one,  instead  of  carrying  out  that  policy,  the  population 
of  the  north  island  would  have  been  drained.  As  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  said,  the  natives  had  responded  to  their  friendship,  and  had 
accepted  with  pleasure  the  policy  of  peace  instead  of  the  policy  of 
war.  It  had  often  been  stated  that  if  left  to  themselves  the 
colonists  would  be  cruel  to  the  natives.  Their  reply  was  the  money 
spent  on  roads  and  railways  this  decade  against  that  spent  on  wars 
the  last  decade.  It  was  a  policy  of  public  works  and  settlement 
against  one  of  fire  and  sword — a  policy  of  saving  life  instead  of 
destroying  it.  Let  those  who  were  ready  to  censure  the  colonists 
take  these  facts  to  heart.  People  were  all  more  or  less  swayed  by 
surrounding  influences,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  though  he  had  most 
ably  and  conclusively  defended  the  colony,  had  not  at  the  last  the 
courage  of  his  opinions,  but  to  some  extent  censured  the  Oovem- 
ment  he  had  so  ably  vindicated.  Let  them  remember  this,  that  in 
deciding  on  the  policy  they  adopted,  the  colonists  had  everything 
in  their  favour.  The  people  were  educated  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  the  mass  of  the  people  in  this  country.  The  climate  of  the 
colony  was  splendid,  its  lands  of  vast  productive  power ;  it  did  not 
suffer  from  droughts;  it  was  a  country  capable  of  supporting 
millions.  The  labouring  men  of  this  country  found  in  it  a  great 
relief.  There  they  had  easy  hours,  plenty  of  food,  and,  above  all, 
a  career  open  to  their  children.     Thousands  of  persons  in  happy 
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homes,  whose  lives  wonld  otherwise  have  been  miserable,  were  readj 
to  justify  the  policy  of  the  colonists.  And,  after  all,  what  had  the 
colonists  to  jnstif 7  ?  That  they  asked  British  capitalists  for  monej 
on  good  security  to  spend  on  reproductive  works,  instead  of  »«Wi«y 
the  British  taxpayer  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  wretched  wars. 

Mr.  Prancb  said  he  had  perhaps  more  knowledge  than  most 
others  in  the  room,  and  he  would  in  the  first  place  reply  to  the 
question  raised  as  to  why  the  credit  of  New  Zealand  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  was  not  equal  to  that  of  other  colonial  loans,  sach 
as  for  instance  New  South  Wales.  The  answer  was,  that  the 
colony  has  raised  money  at  high  rates  because  they  had  thrown  too 
much  stock  on  the  market.  He  had  no  doubt  that  in  a  few 
years'  time  New  Zealand  would  earn  on  its  railways  as  much  per 
cent,  as  the  New  South  Wales  railways  earned,  viz.,  4  per  cent. ; 
but  at  the  present  moment  it  was  a  fact  that  the  money  raised  bj 
New  Zealand  did  not  bring  in  to  the  colony  an  equal  amount  oH 
profit  as  the  money  raised  by  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  or  others 
of  the  South  Australian  colonies.  He  believed  that  ere  long  the 
superior  climate  and  soil,  with  the  influx  of  so  many  emigrants 
^m  Great  Britain,  woald  have  the  effect  of  mn-lriitg  New  Zealand 
the  foremost  of  British  colonies. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hill  mshed  to  call  attention  to  the  amount  invested 
in  savings  banks,  to  which  no  allusion  had  been  made.  He  found 
that  the  amoant  thus  invested  amount-ed,  in  New  Zealand,  to  2/.  5«. 
per  head  of  population.  Of  course  this  was  less  than  the  amount 
of  charge  on  the  public  debt ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
degree  of  thrift  and  frugality  would  have  to  be  exercised  in  order 
to  accumulate  such  a  sum.  The  question  of  education  was  a  very 
important  one,  especially  when  there  was  a  school  attendance  of  no 
less  than  45,562.  He  thought  that  the  elementary  school  system 
of  the  mother  country  had  been  introduced  to  New  Zealand  with 
very  considerable  profit  and  advantage.  He  hoped  that  the  day 
was  as  far  distant  when  the  last  of  the  Maoris  would  have 
left  New  Zealand,  as  he  believed  it  would  be  when  the  prophecy 
would  be  fulfilled  as  to  the  New  Zealander  surveying  the  rains  of 
London  Bridge.  Speaking  of  hospital  aocommodatLon,  he  said  that 
it  wonld  be  found  that  in  New  Zealand  there  were  93 1  beds  to  a 
population  of  400,000,  or  one  bed  to  every  429.  Taking  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  metropolis  at  4,000,000,  it  woald  be  found  that  in  the 
same  proportion  there  would  be  9,302  beds.  He  must  say  that  he 
did  not  find  anything  like  that  number.  He  deprecated  the  small 
amount  of  accommodation  in  the  New  Zealand  hospitaLsi  that 
was  provided  for  children,  and  hoped  that  if  ever  the  ex-pr«siier 
returned  to  the  colony  he  would  give  this  matter  his  attention* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Doxset  said  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  an 
interesting  subject  which  Mr.  Hamilton,  from  want  of  time,  had 
omitted,  namely  the  price  of  products.  It  was  not  more  important 
to  know  what  colonists  earned  than  what  they  were  obliged  to 
spend.     He  had  assisted  a  poor  family  to  emigrate  to  New  Zealand 
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to  better  their  condition,  and  from  a  letter  received  from  them 
since,  he  had  learned  that  a  whole  sheep  could  be  purchaaed  in  the 
district  where  they  lived  for  4s. ;  but  in  one  of  the  tables  accom- 
panying the  paper  the  price  of  mutton  was  ^d.  a  pound,  so  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  two.  But  even  from  the 
tables  it  would  be  seen  that  New  Zealand  was  a  much  cheaper 
place  to  live  in  than  England ;  and  if  people  could  earn  greater 
wages  than  in  England  and  live  at  less  cost,  the  colonies  would 
be  able  to  bear  a  larger  amount  of  expenditure  than  the  mother 
country  would.  It  would,  however,  be  seen  from  the  tables^  that 
in  the  colony  various  articles  of  produce,  such  as  butter  aud  milk» 
were  very  expensive,  but  if  such  a  commodity  as  pure  milk  waa 
sold  at  4^.  a  quart — ^the  same  priee  as  it  was  said  to  be  in  New 
Zealand — the  price  would  be  more  remunerative  to  the  New 
Zealand  farmer,  who  paid  less  for  his  land  than  was  paid  in 
England.  He  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Hamilton's  tables  could  be 
relied  on,  and  also  further  information  as  to  the  real  amount  a 
family  expended,  as  well  as  what  they  could  earn. 

Dr.  Gut  thought  that  Sir  Julius  Yogel  had  put  the  value  of  an 
emigrant  at  a  very  low  figure.  He  thought  the  value  would  be 
nearer  400/.  than  200/.;  and  when  it  was  remembered  that  an 
emigrant  in  his  adopted  country  married  and  became  the  father  of 
children  who,  in  their  turn,  had  families,  it  was  difficult  to  say 
what  the  true  value  of  an  emigrant  was.  This  was  so  interesting  a 
point,  that  he  hoped  some  member  of  the  Society  would  on  some 
future  occasion  read  a  paper  on  the  value  of  the  emigiiint  as  he 
was  sent  out. 

Sir  James  Febgusson,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  said  that  having  been 
in  New  Zealand,  and  having  watched  the  progress  of  Sir  Julius 
Yogel's  policy,  he  rejoiced  that  that  evening  there  had  come  from  an 
impartial  source  so  intelligent  and  instructive  an  exposition  of  the 
fruits  of  that  policy.  As  to  the  value  of  the  emigrant,  it  was  quite 
true  that  the  mother  country  was  in  one  point  of  view  a  loser  by 
his  departure  from  its  shores ;  but  emigrants  were  by  no  means  lost 
to  the  mother  country,  because  they  became  consumers  of  its 
manufactures  and  produce  to  an  extent  which  it  was  impossible  to 
estimate.  It  had  been  said  over  and  over  again  lately,  that  the 
trade  of  the  Australian  colonies  now  amounted  to  90,000,000/. 
sterling  a-year,  which  was  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  enormous 
advantages  enjoyed  by  those  who  had  transferred  their  fortunes  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  who  became  larger  consumers  of 
the  produce  of  the  mother  country  than  they  would  have  been  at 
home.  Even  in  this  narrow  point  of  view  the  country  was  a  great 
gainer  by  the  transfer  of  its  surplus  population  to  the  shores  of 
another  country.  Sir  Julius  Vogel  had  pointed  out,  with  a  degree 
of  justice  that  could  not  be  gainsaid,  that  the  paper  hardly  did  the 
colony  justice.  It  was  one  of  the  great  advantages  possessed  by 
New  Zealand  over  the  Australian  colonies,  that  whereas  each  of 
the  latter  had  been  colonised  for  the  most  part  from  one  great 
centre,  New  Zealand  had  been  colonised  from  various  points,  so 
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that  the  distrihntion  of  population  and  wealth  had  been  more 
rapid.  In  New  Zealand  it  was  found  that  every  link  of  line 
opened  from  any  one  town  began  immediately  to  pay,  when  in 
this  country  it  would  not  have  been  thought  worth  while  opening 
it.  One  of  the  speakers  in  giving  his  reasons  why  the  New 
Zealand  investments  had  ceased  to  be  popular,  omitted  to  notice 
that  many  of  the  large  public  works  were  only  in  progress :  in 
fact  a  great  proportion  of  the  capital  employed  had  not  become 
remunerative.  It  was  most  unfair  to  gauge  the  reproductive 
power  of  public  works  by  their  returns  when  they  were  only  half 
finished.  In  this  country  the  interest  of  money  was  always  added 
to  capital  until  the  railway  was  opeued.  The  fact  was  that  they 
must  look  forward  to  some  years  hence,  and  take  the  great  results 
already  yielded  as  an  earnest  of  that  which  was  to  come. 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  pointed  out  that  in  estimating  the  appli- 
cation of  the  debt  to  New  Zealand,  it  was  fair  to  estimate  it  by  the 
application  of  similar  funds  in  this  country;  but  whereas  in 
England  the  national  debt  is  applied  to  very  few  purposes,  in  New- 
Zealand  all  public  works,  the  telegraphs  included,  were  constructed 
by  its  means.  In  fact  in  these  new  countries  the  private  means 
of  the  inhabitants  were  applied  to  the  development  of  the  country 
itself,  and  to  the  properties  which  they  possessed.  They  could  not 
afford  to  subscribe  even  for  the  ends  which  were  so  necessary 
for  their  own  profit  as  means  of  communication.  These  things 
were  all  done  in  new  countries  by  the  Governments,  and  even 
in  America  by  the  several  States,  which  gave  such  enormous 
bene&ctions  of  land,  proving  so  valuable  to  the  railwajrs.  Mr. 
Hamilton  might  also  have  pointed  out  that  not  only  the  railways 
and  telegraphs  had  been  made  out  of  the  loans,  but  also  the  roads ; 
and  when  he  left  New  Zealand  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  if  he 
remembered  rightly,  2,000  miles  of  road  had  been  constructed  out 
of  the  produce  of  these  loans.  If  the  amount  spent  in  the  mother 
country  in  making  the  turnpike  roads  were  added  to  the 
amount  spent  on  railways  and  telegraphs,  the  two  amounts  would 
be  altogether  reversed.  It  was  unfortunate  that  New  Zealand 
securities  were  for  the  moment  depressed  ;  but  he  ventured  to  say 
this  was  the  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  British  public 
as  to  the  real  working  policy  of  New  Zealand.  There  was  some- 
thing like  unfairness  in  the  statements  made  by  some  persons  in 
this  country,  who  had  not  yet  rid  themselves  of  the  political 
animosity  which  they  brought  from  other  ends  of  the  world.  No 
doubt  when  those  gentlemen  left  New  Zealand  the  public  works' 
policy  had  not  become  so  completely  justified  as  it  was  now.  Very 
plausible  statements  had  been  made,  but  made  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  New  Zealand  secuidties. 
Two  or  three  weeks  ago  he  read  a  stEitement  in  a  leading  article 
in  the  "  Times  "  which,  if  it  had  been  made  with  fuU  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  he  would  really  characterise  as  malignant. 
A  most  flourishing  city  in  New  Zealand — ^the  city  of  Christchurch — 
asked  for  its  first  municipal  loan  for  a  work  which  was  eminently 
calculated  to  be  a  public  advantage,  and  for  which  ample  security 
was  provided.     This  was  announced  in  the   city  article  of  the 
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"Times"  with  some  such  sneering  remark  as  that  people  had 
lately  heard  too  mach  about  New  Zealand.  What  would  be  said 
abotit  the  proposal  for  an  investment  in  the  making  of  a  railway 
in  a  rich  district  in  the  south  of  England  being  met  by  a  statement 
that  too  much  money  had  been  borrowed  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ? 
Because  Dunedin  and  other  towns  had  borrowed  money  for  their 
requirements,  should  that  depreciate  a  loan  asked  for  by  Christ- 
churoh  ?  That  was  a  specimen  of  the  reasons  why  New  Zealand 
secnrities  were  depressed  in  the  market.  He  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  administration  of  New  Zealand  was  determined  to  exercise 
the  great  policy  of  economy  and  prudence,  and  to  limit  their  expen- 
diture to  what  the  country  really  required. 

Dr.  Fabb  said  he  felt  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  his 
model  paper,  but  he  was  sorry  that  the  discussion  had  degenerated 
into  a  Stock  Exchange  discussion.  People  in  this  country  must  all 
take  a  deep  interest  in  New  Zealand,  and  wish  that  colony  every 
kind  of  success.  What  he  admired  in  Mr.  Hamilton  was  his  great 
impartiality ;  and  if  New  Zealand  held  its  own  and  acted,  as  Mr. 
Hamilton  recommended  it — ^with  prudence — they  would  receive 
from  this  country  all  the  loans  they  required.  In  the  Society's 
Journal*  there  was  a  valuation  made  of  an  English  labourer 
in  SniTolk.  The  value  of  the  baby  was  reckoned  at  5/.,  and  the 
value  increased  until  it  reached,  at  the  age  of  25,  246/.-  He  agreed 
with  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  colonies  to 
endeavour  to  induce  a  good  class  of  Englishmen  to  go  and  live  in 
them.  As  Dr.  Guy  had  pointed  out,  it  was  not  only  a  man  and  his 
family  that  had  to  be  taken  into  account ;  there  was  a  perpetual 
succession  of  men.  The  most  important  export  this  country  had 
given  to  the  world  was  its  men,  which  would,  no  doubt,  contribute 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  world  in  future  ages. 

In  answer  to  a  question, 

Dr.  Fabb  said,  that  the  estimate  he  had  referred  to  of  the  value 
of  a  man  was  made  in  1853,  but  no  doubt  it  was  much  higher  now. 
An  admirable  work  Sir  Julius  Yogel  had  done  was  to  remove  some 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  from  a  place  where  they  were  worth 
very  little,  to  a  place  where  they  were  worth  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  reply  thanked  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
discussion.  He  considered  himself  more  especially  fortunate  in 
having  been  criticised  by  Sir  James  Fergusson,  the  ex-governor  of 
New  Zealand,  and  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  the  ex-prime  minister.  As 
to  the  table  of  wages  and  provisions,  he  believed  that  the  figures 
were  perfectly  authentic.  He  was  prepared  to  produce  a  voucher 
for  every  figure  and  every  fact  stated  in  the  paper,  and  he  thought 
he  had  throughout  been  studiously  moderate  in  the  statements  he 
had  advanced.  With  reference  to  the  value  of  an  immigrant,  it 
would  depend  very  much  upon  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  place 

*  See  vol.  xvi,  p.  43. 
VOL.   XL.      PART   I.  K 
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to  which  be  emigrated.  At  one  time  a  fayonrite  subject  for  dis- 
cnssion  was,  "  What  are  we  to  do  witb  our  surplus  population  ?" 
It  was  then  thought  to  be  rather  a  relief  that  a  man  should 
emigrate  than  that  he  should  stop  at  home.  This  must  necessarily 
be  the  case  even  now,  because  when  an  emigrant  from  this  coantry 
goes  to  one  of  the  colonies  or  to  the  United  States,  he  not  only 
lessens  the  competition  in  the  labour  market  at  home,  but  he 
increases  the  demand  for  labour  at  home,  hj  his  consumption  of 
the  productions  of  the  mother  country.  With  regard  to  the 
valuation  of  an  immigrant,  he  should  like  very  much,  if  he  had 
leisure,  to  work  it  out  properly;  but  it  had  been  suggested  to 
him  that  the  proper  way  to  estimate  the  value  of  an  immigrant 
into  a  country,  would  be  to  add  to  the  wages  of  the  labourer, 
the  profit  derived  from  the  same  by  his  employer,  then  deduct 
from  the  total  the  cost  of  his  living,  or  rather  the  net  value 
of  what  he  consames,  and  multiply  the  result  by  the  probabilities  of 
life.  There  were,  however,  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  account.  It  would  be  seen  from  the  appendix,  that  wages 
differed  very  much  according  to  the  nature  of  a  man*s  employment. 
It  was  a  complex  question,  and  he  doubted  if  it  could  be  arrived  at 
with  scientific  accuracy.  There  would  be  one  result  in  New 
Zealand,  another  in  New  South  Wales,  and  another  in  the  United 
States.  With  regard  to  the  railways,  it  was  unfair,  as  Sir  James 
Fergusson  had  said,  to  test  the  earnings  of  a  railway  which  existed 
only  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  There  was  not,  as  yet,  in  New 
Zealand  a  through  line.  On  the  portions  of  lines  which  had  been 
opened  for  traffic  the  earnings  had  been  445,000/.,  which  deducting 
the  cost  of  working,  was  stated  officially  to  have  yielded  5  per  cent, 
upon  the  cost  of  the  mileage  opened.  That,  he  considered,  was  a 
very  promising  result,  and  as  the  railwajrs  were  made  with  a  proper 
regard  to  economy,  say  upon  the  3  feet  6  inches  gauge,  and  cost 
about  6,000/.,  a-mile,  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  rail- 
ways would  return  the  interest  upon  the  cost  of  their  production  in 
a  few  years.  He  was  very  much  obliged  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  his  paper  had  been  received. 

The  Pbestdbnt  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  about  three-fifths 
of  the  trade  of  New  Zealand  was  in  wool,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
staple  export.  Wool  growing  seemed  to  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  and  this  no  doubt  would  be  the  principal 
cause  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  colony. 
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I. — Beport  hy  l)r,  Mayr  on  the  Exhibition  of  Charts  wnd  Diagrams 
at  the  Ninth  Intemationdl  Statistical  Congress,  held  at  Bttda- 
Festh,  in  September,  1876. 

The  short  time  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  this  report 
pTeventR  my  being  able  to  give  a  f nil  and  detailed  acconnt  of  the 
diagrams  exhibited,  and  even  if  I  had  time,  it  won  Id  hardly  offer 
points  of  sufficient  interest,  as  these  forms  of  representation  are 
much  abont  the  same  in  every  country.  There  can  be  no  question 
moreover  as  to  the  material  scientific  importance  of  the  statistical 
relations  dealt  with  in  these  diagrams.  Hence  the  jury  will  have 
sufficiently  fulfilled  their  duty  by  giving  in  the  first  place  a  general 
glance  at  the  share  of  the  various  countries  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
diagrams  themselves,  and  then  pointing  out  and  enlarging  upon 
the  general  point  of  view  firom  which  the  present  exhibition  offers 
matter  of  special  interest. 

Great  Britain  appears  to  be  verr  well  represented  in  these 
diagrams,  all  the  subjects  exhibited  belonging  almost  exclusively  to 
this  form  of  graphic  representation  with  which  we  have  here  to 
deal.  At  the  same  time  the  most  varied  methods  are  here  shown. 
Examples  of  these  diverse  systems  may  to  be  found  in  W.  J.  Howard's 
Mining  Statistics .  of  the  United  Kingdom  diagram  (No.  8),  and 
Ernest  Seyd's  chart  on  the  movement  of  the  note  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England  (No.  9)  ;  the  method  used  in  the  former  is  that 
of  circles,  whereas  the  latter  shows  a  varied  combination  of  lines 
and  plain  surfaces.  Joseph  Spencer's  diagram  on  the  consumption 
and  price  of  cotton  (No.  10)  is  an  example  on  a  large  scale  of  a 
diagram  on  the  plan  of  flat  surface. 

But  the  greatest  interest  is  centred  in  the  atJas  produced  by 
the  Statistical  Society  (No.  15),  containing  the  diag^ms  of 
Dr.  Farr  for  his  report  on  the  cholera  of  1849.  These  diagrams 
are  more  especially  of  g^reat  interest,  as  they  are  noteworthy 
examples  of  diverse  diagraphical  representations,  at  a  time  when 
few  countries  had  yet  beg^n  to  practise  the  use  of  this  method  for 
statistical  purposes.  Special  note  should  be  taken  of  the  circular 
diagrams  which  clearly  show  each  month  the  excess  or  deficiency  of 
mortality,  as  .compared  with  an  average  year. 
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Besides  a  large  nnmber  of  maps,  Kussia  is  represented  bj 
yarionsly  worked-out  diagrams,  and  especially  by  combinations  of 
diagrams  and  cartograms  (diagrams  having  reference  to  geogra- 
phical  position) — the  latter  comprising  an  exhibition  of  the 
religions  divisions  of  the  Bnssian  people,  by  Mnsnitzky.  Mention 
mnst  also  be  made  of  a  diagram  exhibited  by  the  war  ministry  of 
Rnssia  showing  the  cost  of  keeping  np  the  stnd  in  the  difierent 
Governments  of  Rnssia ;  also  two  works  rich  in  diagrams,  the  first 
by  Timirjazeff,  showing  the  development  of  industry  and  trade  in 
Rnssia  daring  the  last  twelve  years ;  the  second  by  Schmnlewitsch, 
on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  army  in  the  year  1872.  Finnland 
sends  a  special  representation  of  her  timber  export.  In  an 
immense  rectangle,  the  vertical  line  represents  the  series  of  years, 
horizontal  lines  marking  the  various  ports,  the  sections  thus  marked 
ofE  being  connected  by  other  lines  terminating  in  the  form  of  a 
polygon  at  the  names  of  the  ports  indicated  on  an  accompanying 
map. 

Austria  sends  us  various  diagrams  well  worthy  of  attention, 
some  prepared  at  central  offices  and  State  statistical  bureaux,  others 
by  different  railway  companies. 

In  the  atlas  exhibited  by  the  Direction  of  Administrative 
Statistics  (No.  46),  cartograms  are  predominant,  still  it  contains  at 
the  end  several  diagrams,  amongst  others  a  ribbon-shaped  diagram 
referring  to  the  carriage  of  goods  to  Vienna  by  rowing  boats. 
The  graphic-statistical  representations  drawn  up  by  Dr  Alois 
Hussa  (No.  48)  are  well  worthy  of  special  attention,  on  account  of 
their  minute  geographical  details. 

The  publications  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Technical  and 
Administrative  Military  Commission  have  long  been  regarded  as 
masterly  specimens  of  military  statistical  work.  The  works 
exhibited  (No.  49)  furnish  another  proof  of  their  excellence. 

A  gem  of  diagraphical  representation  is  to  be  found  in  the  atlas 
of  the  countries  represented  at  the  Reichstrath  on  the  basis  of 
cadastral  operations  finished  in  1873,  exhibited  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  at  Vienna  (No.  50).  It  contains  a  register  of  the  market 
prices  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  maize,  in  each  of  the  340 
divisions  of  the  Empire,  during  the  years  1865-69,  carefully  worked 
out  by  line  diagrams.  To  understand  the  practical  value  of  these 
diagraphical  representations,  it  is  important  to  know  that  the 
object  is  not  to  merely  popularise  statistical  results,  but  to  ensure  a 
quick  and  correct  account  of  the  proportionate  prices  of  cereals 
for  the  use  of  the  Central  Committee  for  Land  Taxes,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  them  for  their  work. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  graphic-statistical  "surveys" 
of  Carinthia  and  the  Bukowina  (Nos.  52  and  53),  prepared  by  the 
same  Ministry.  Cartographical  and  diagraphical  representations 
of  particular  branches  of  industry  have  also  been  sent  from  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  in  Vienna.  A  very  useful  and  instrao- 
tive  representation  of  harvests  and  climatic  influences  on  tbe 
same,  is  to  be  found  in  the  diagrams  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Lorenz 
and  Dr.  J.  Breitenlohner,  both  gentlemen  being  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Ministry  of  Agriculture.     They 
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show  tlie  movements  of  the  weather  and  its  inflnenee  upon  the 
development  of  grain  and  fodder  during  the  years  1871-75  at 
Liobositz  (No.  80).  The  curves  and  plain  surfaces  are  here  com- 
bined in  BO  ingenious  and  logical  a  manner  as  to  show  clearly  and 
at  a  glance  the  production  of  the  harvests,  rainfalls  and  temperature, 
plain  surfaces  representing  the  quantities  (harvest  yield  and  rain- 
falls), and  curves  the  other  elements,  such  as  the  temperature. 

The  StatisticcJ  Bureau  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  City  of 
Vienna,  has  sent  numerous  diagrams  on  an  unusually  large  scale. 
Unfortunately  the  titles  and  description  of  many  of  them  are  so 
incomplete  that  they  are  practically  useless  for  the  purposes  of  this 
exhibition.  As  an  example,  the  description  subjoined  to  the  large 
diagram  (No.  104)  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  representation. 

Then  we  come  to  five  railway  companies  : — 

1.  The  Imperial  and  Royal  Austrian  State  Railway  Company. 

2.  The  Imperial  and  Royal  Ghblician  Carl-Ludwig  Company. 

3.  The  Imperial  and  Royal  Austrian  North- West  Railway,  and 
South  German  Union  Railway  Company. 

4.  The  Imperial  and  Royal  Dux-Bodenbach  Company. 

5.  The  Aussig  Teplitz  Company. 

The  large  share  which  is  taken  by  these  railway  companies  in 
this  exhibition  is  of  great  and  characteristic  significance,  as  it  is 
evidently  their  intention  to  study  the  different  methods  of  adminis- 
tration and  the  varied  manner  of  working  their  lines,  probably  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  undertaking  the  work  of  preparing  with 
snch  care  and  attention  the  submitted  diagrams.  As  time  will  not 
allow  of  our  minutely  describing  each  of  these  diagraphical  repre- 
sentations, we  will,  therefore,  only  take  two  well  worked  out 
instructive  ones  as  types  of  the  others. 

The  Carl-Ludwig  Railway  Company  brings  before  our  notice, 
in  the  form  of  a  diagraphical  representation,  drawn  up  by  Yon 
Skarbek-Michalowsky,  some  interesting  statistics  on  snow  drifts 
(No.  129).  By  means  of  a  plain  surface  diagram  we  can  take  in  at 
a  glance  on  the  one  hand  the  height  of  the  falls  of  snow  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  line ;  on  the  other,  the  extent  and  exact  spots 
where  the  drifts  are  heaviest. 

Great  interest  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  in  a  methodical  plan 
of  W.  Muller's,  as  shown  in  his  circle  diagram  (No.  651)  represent- 
ing the  North- Western  Railway,  giving  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  thirty-six  Austro- Hungarian  railway  companies,  which  shows 
the  lengths  of  line  open  for  traffic,  the  net  receipts  per  mile,  and 
ton  mileage  of  goods,  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  construction 
and  the  traffic  and  profit  on  each.  The  different  elements  of  the 
comparison  are  partly  represented  peripherically,  partly  in  radia, 
and  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  anyone  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  study  this  system  of  representation,  will  be  immediately 
struck  with  the  practical  value  and  importance  of  it,  as  showing  in 
a  comparative  form  the  position  of  the  different  railway  companies, 
especially  in  a  financial  view.  For  general  purposes  this  mode  of 
representation  may  appear  perhaps  somewhat  too  complicated,  but 
for  anyone  connected  with  the  administration  of  railways,  there  win 
be  no  question  as  to  its  being  of  great  practical  assistance. 
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Two  works  of  importance  and  interest  call  for  special  attention 
among  tlie  subjects  exhibited  by  the  Royal  Society  for  Agriculture 
and  Management  of  Woods  and  Forests  in  Bohemia.  1,  a  diagram 
showing  the  average  prices  of  crops  in  Bohemia,  and  also  of  bi'ead 
and  beef  at  Prague  from  the  year  1800  to  1870,  with  the  necessary 
explanations,  carefully  prepared  by  Dr.  £[arl  Koristka  (No.  144)  ; 
2,  Professor  G.  Schmidt's  logarithmic  paper  (method  of  com- 
paring diagrams  on  a  logarithmic  basis),  also  with  the  necessary 
explanations  (No.  158).  Both  Koristka  and  Schmidt  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  representation  of  the  proportion  in  the 
fluctuations  of  different  phenomena,  and  prefer,  when  comparing 
the  fluctuating  prices  of  different  articles  (that  is  to  say  articles  of 
different  values),  to  lay  aside  the  old  method  of  representing  them, 
and  adopt  the  logarithmic  system,  whereby  it  is  supposed  the 
relative  fluctuation  can  be  more  correctly  expressed.  To  a  certain 
extent,  and  up  to  a  certain  point,  there  is  much  to  be  argued,  pro 
and  con,  on  this  method  of  treating  the  subject,  but  we  are  firmly 
of  opinion  that  the  old  system  which  shows  the  absolute  magnitude 
of  the  fluctuations,  is  undoubtedly  the  one  giving  the  clearest  idea 
of  the  matter.  A  duplication  in  ahgtracto  really  means  nothing,  it 
only  obtains  a  significance  through  th«  number  the  duplication  of 
which  is  in  question.  The  method  therefore  adopted  by  Koristka 
and  Schmidt  appears  simply  to  have  the  effect  of  obliterating  the 
clear  idea  conveyed  by  statistical  curves,  and  to  result  in  an  artificial 
depression  of  culminating  points,  thereby  tending  to  mislead  those 
who  do  not  always  bear  in  mind  the  &ct  that  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  fluctuations  alone  is  intended  to  be  represented  here. 

Hungary  next  appears  in  this  exhibition  with  a  rich  collection 
of  carefully  drawn  up  and  instructive  diagrams.  The  Boyal  Statis- 
tical Bureau,  in  addition  to  several  diagrams  on  harvests,  con- 
flagrations and  meteorological  subjects,  appears  with  two  on  the 
cholera  epidemics  of  1866  and  1873  (Nos.  206  and  207),  works 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  clearness  of  execution. 

The  Statistical  Bureau  of  Buda-Pesth  places  before  us  several  of 
their  publications  and  diagrams,  collected  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  special  group  (No.  234). 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  has  also  sent  diagrams  having 
reference  to  mining  statistics  (Nos.  281  and  283). 

A  large  and  comprehensive  collection  of  graphic  diagrams 
representing  statistics  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  in 
Hungary,  published  by  the  Buda-Pesth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is 
also  in  the  exhibition  (No.  319). 

Professor  Fodar  of  Buda-Pesth  has  worked  out  in  a  geogra- 
phical form  several  excellent  dotted  diagrams,  showing  in  a  very 
clear  manner  the  various  epidemics  which  have  visited  the  town  of 
Buda-Pesth  (Nos.  325  to  328).  Dr.  B61a  Weisz's  comprehensive 
diagraphical  work  comprises  an  atlas  (No.  338),  containing  in  the 
space  of  120  pages,  divided  into  eleven  parts,  a  plan  or  programme 
of  international  statistics  on  the  state  of  a  country  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  and  is  also  a  work  well  worthy  of  attention. 
The  author  appears  to  have  a  preference  for  right  angles,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  other  methods  might,  more  or  less  success* 
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fnllj,  have  been  employed,  for  instance,  the  angular  diagrams  in 
allowing  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  food  and  other  articles  of 
consumption. 

Several  line  and  plain  surface  diagrams  which  have  appeared 
in  the  publications  issued  bj  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  have 
also  been  contributed  to  this  exhibition ;  foremost  among  them  and 
most  worthy  of  attention  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Engel  on  the  statistics 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  1870-71. 

A  collection  of  diagrams  is  also  exhibited,  prepared  by  the 
Bavarian  Statistical  Bureau ;  amongst  others  plain  surface  diagrams, 
showing  clearly,  in  a  triangular  form,  the  amount  of  instruction 
given  at  the  various  stages  of  education. 

Wurtemburg  also  has  sent  several  graphic  works  forming  part 
of  its  statistical  publications;  among  others  mention  should  be 
made  of  several  diagrams  prepared  by  EuU,  similar  in  a  great 
d^ree  to  the  elaborately  worked  maps  by  the  same  author,  showing 
the  small  natural  districts  into  which  Wurtemburg  is  divided,  and 
admirably  exhibiting  like  these  maps  the  geognostical  relations  of 
these  districts. 

The  Saxon  State  railways  are  represented  by  an  excellent 
collection  of  diagrams,  prepared  in  an  admirable  and  most  scientific 
manner  by  Ulbricht,  with  corresponding  notes,  explaining  in  such  a 
lucid  manner  as  to  show  at  the  first  glance  the  most  minute  details 
as  to  their  working  and  net  income.  Those  of  Ulbricht's  diagrams 
which  show  the  movement  of  goods  according  to  the  different 
means  of  transport,  as.  gross  weight,  and  also  those  referring  to 
passengers  and  goods,  as  net  weight,  and  to  the  net  income,  may 
be  regarded  as  models  for  those  persons  interested  in  railway 
management. 

Finally  there  are  diagprams  from  various  other  German  States, 
viz.,  Hesse,  Baden,  Saxe- Weimar,  and  the  town  of  Hambui*g,  all  of 
which  have  the  same  object,  viz.,  to  regard  statistics  from  various 
points  of  view,  but  give  occasion  for  no  remarks  as  far  as  the 
method  is  concerned. 

With  reference  to  Belgium,  we  must  call  attention,  as  meriting 
particular  notice,  to  the  rich  collection  of  diagrams  forwarded  for 
this  exhibition  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  town  of  Brussels 
(Dr.  Jannsens).  Different  systems  of  graphic  representations  are 
bere  employed  in  a  skilful  manner.  We  notice  amongst  them  the 
same  circular  method  as  that  mentioned  in  noticing  the  English 
exhibition.  But  a  new  and  interesting  modification  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  Belgian  system  which  is  wanting  in  the  English,  viz.,  that 
the  causes  of  death  are  shown  in  a  more  amplified  form  by  the 
employment  of  larger  radia,  so  as  to  bring  out  also  the  share  of  each 
cause  of  death  in  the  total  mortality. 

France  sends  a  scientific  diagraphical  representation  in  the  form 
of  divisional  charts  for  Europe,  executed  by  Levasseur  (No.  669). 
The  value  of  this  map  is  enhanced  by  small  square  plain  surface 
diagrams  around  the  border,  showing  at  a  glance  the  different 
natural  and  social  relations  of  each  country,  thereby  greatly  facili- 
tating the  study  of  geography. 

The  official  statistics  of  Italy  have  lately  been  distinguished  by  a 
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lavish  use  of  this  graphic  method,  and  the  remark  applies  not  only 
to  the  statistical  publications  prepared  bj  the  State  StatisticsJ 
Bureaux,  but  also  to  the  various  central  administrations.  Indeed, 
we  find  in  the  Italian  exhibition,  in  addition  to  the  well-known 
works  of  M.  Bodio,  and  numerous  meteorological  diagrams,  several 
interesting  diagraphical  representations  relating  to  bridges,  roads 
(ponts  et  chcmssSes),  and  finance.  Besides  the  usual  ones  in  curves, 
we  find  coloured  plain  surface  diagrams  extensively  used. 

If  before  taking  leave  of  this  exhibition,  we  give  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  difierent  diagrams  contained  in  it,  we  cannot  fail  to 
observe,  that  the  most  varied  methods  of  diagraphical  representa- 
tions are  here  displayed,  linear  and  plain  surface  diagrams  playing 
the  principal  rSle.  And  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  we  record  this 
fact,  for  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  a  complicated  method 
of  diagraphical  representation  should  be  resorted  to,  seeing  the 
great  danger  there  is  of  making  the  diagrams  answer  the  opposite 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  As  one  of  these  complicated 
forms  which  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  diagraphical 
representation  in  circles  may  be  mentioned.  That  form  has  a  real 
justification  in  those  cases  where  a  movement  by  months  has  to  be 
shown,  sach  as  the  deaths  by  months  for  an  average  year  deduced 
from  a  long  series  of  years ;  for  the  months  January  and  December 
would  be  represented  in  this  form  in  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
as  they  are  in  fact,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  linear  system 
were  used,  as  they  would  then  be  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  a 
straight  line. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  not  pass  over  unnoticed  the  significant 
fact  that  these  numerous  diagraphical  representations  which  we 
have  received,  appear  to  us  to  have  been  drawn  up  and  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care,  not  merely  to  make  statistics  popular  with 
the  public  in  general,  but  with  the  steady  object  in  view  of  render- 
ing assistance  to  the  State  and  other  bureaus  in  their  work  of 
compiling  statistical  tables ;  for  a  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the 
diagrams  furnished  by  the  various  railway  companies.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  bringing  prominently  forward  this  characteristic 
application  of  diagrams,  and  to  point  out  the  practical  value  of 
their  further  use  and  application  on  statistical  subjects,  the  more 
especially  as  we  are  enabled  by  such  means  to  discern  a  method 
whereby  the  interest  that  diagraphical  representation  possesses 
may  be  greatly  enhanced. 


II. — The  Fires  of  London  during  the  Tear  1876,  a7id  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade. 

Subjoined  are  some  particulars  extracted  from  Captain  ShaVs 
annual  report  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  continuation  of 
similar  notices  for  previous  years  : — 

'*  The  nnmber  of  calls  for  fireti,  or  supposed  fires,  receiyed  daring  the  year  has 
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been  1,787.  Of  these  91  were  false  alarms,  64  proyed  to  be  only  chimney  alarms, 
and  1,632  were  calls  for  fires,  of  which  166  resulted  in  serious  damage,  and  1,466 
in  alight  damage. 

''These  fignres  refer  only  to  the  regular  calls  for  fires,  or  supposed  fires, 
inyolving  the  turning  out  of  firemen,  fire  engines,  horses,  and  coachmen ;  they  do 
not  include  trifling  damages  by  fires  which  were  not  sufficiently  important  to 
require  the  attendance  of  firemen;  neither  do  they  include  tbe  ordinary  calls 
for  chimneys  on  fire,  which  are  separately  accounted  for  further  on. 

''The  fires  of  1876,  compared  with  those  of  1875,  show  an  increase  of  103 ; 
and  compared  with  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  there  is  an  increase  of  42. 

"The  proportion  of  serious  to  slight  losses— 166  to  1,466 — shows  that  our 
success  in  reducing  losses  during  1876  haa  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

"  The  following  table  gvvw  it  both  in  actual  numbers  and  percentages :— 


Tear. 

Number  of  Fires. 

SertouB. 

Slight. 

TotaL 

Serious. 

SUglit. 

ToUI. 

1866 

•67 

•68 

'69 

•70 

•71 

'72 

•73 

'74. 

'75 

•76 

326 
*45 
^35 
199 
276 
207 
120 
166 

154 
163 
166 

1,012 
1,162 
1,483 
1,373 
1,670 
1,685 
1,374 
1,882 
1,419 
1,866 
1,466 

1,338 
1,397 
1,668 
1,57a 
1,946 
1,842 
M94 
1,548 
*,573 
1,5^9 
1,632 

»5 
18 

H 
'3 

II 
8 
II 
10 
II 
11 

76 

82 
86 
87 
86 
89 
92 
89 
90 
89 
89 

ICO 
100 
ICO 

100 

ICO 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

"The  number  of  fires  in  the  Metropolis  in  which  life  has  been  seriously 
endangered  during  the  year  1876  has  been  72 ;  and  the  number  of  these  in  which 
Ufe  has  been  lost  has  been  29. 

"  The  number  of  persons  seriously  endangered  by  fire  has  been  1 2  3,  of  whom  8S 
were  saved,  and  35  bst  their  lives.  Of  the  35  lost,  23  were  taken  out  alive,  but 
died  afterwards  in  hospitals  or  elsewhere,  and  12  were  suffocated  or  burned  to 
death. 

''The  number  of  calls  for  chimneys  has  been  4,325.  Of  these  1,420  proved  to 
be  fidse  alarms,  and  2,905  were  for  chimneys  on  fire.  In  these  cases  there  was  no 
attendance  of  engines,  but  only  of  firemen  with  hand-pumps. 

"  The  number  of  journeys  made  by  the  fire  engines  of  the  49  land  stations  hav 
been  7,445,  and  the  total  distance  run  has  been  23,120  miles. 

"  The  quantity  of  water  used  for  extinguishing  fires  in  the  metropolis  during 
the  year  has  been  21,166,178  gallons^n  round  numbers  a  little  more  than 
21  million  gallons,  or  about  94,500  tons.  Of  this  quantity  54,433  tons,  or  about 
three-fifths  of  the  whole,  was  taken  from  the  river,  canals,  and  docks,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  street  pipes. 

'*  During  the  year  there  have  been  six  cases  of  short  supply  of  water,  twenty- 
four  of  late  attendance  of  turncocks,  and  ten  of  no  attendance,  making  altogether 
forty  cases  in  which  the  water  arrangements  were  unsatiifactory. 
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''  The  strength  of  the  brigade  at  present  is  as  follows : — 

49  fire  engine  stations. 
107    „  escape       „ 

4  floating  „ 
$6  telegraph  lines. 

loi  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 
3  floating  steam  fire  engines. 
I  iron  barge,  to  carry  a  land  steam  fire  engine. 

5  large  land  steam  fire  en^es. 
a  I  small  „ 

14  seven-inch  manual  fire  engines. 

58  six-inch  „ 

20  under  six-inch  „ 

1 36  fire  escapes. 

400  firemen,  including  the  chief  officer,  the  superintendents^ 
and  all  ranks. 

"  The  number  of  firemen  employed  on  the  sereral  watches  kept  up  throughout 
the  metropolis  is  at  present  95  bj  day  and  182  by  night,  making  a  total  of  277  in 
every  twenty-four  hours;  the  remaining  men  are  available  for  general  work  at 
fires. 

<'Our  list  of  wounds  and  other  injuries  for  1876  is,  as  usual,  large;  bnt»  so 
long  as  the  men  work  well,  no  diminution  of  accidents  can  be  expected. 

'*  There  have  been  during  the  year  287  cases  of  ordinary  illness,  and  70  injuries, 
making  a  total  of  357  cases,  of  which  many  were  very  serious,  and  two  terminated 
in  death." 

From  the  tables  appended  to  the  report  are  taken  the  following 

particulars : — 

(a)  The  fires  classified  according  to  trades^  arranged  in  the  order  of 

frequency: — 

Number  of  fires. 

1.  Private  houses 327 

2.  Lodgings  193 

8.  Victuallers    ,.... 58 

4.  Farming  stock 41 

5.  Oil  and  colourmen  31 

6.  Cabinet  makers    30 

7.  Tailors,  clothiers/ and  outfitters    30 

8.  Stables  25 

9.  Ghnocers 25 

10.  Drapers 22 

11.  Boot  and  shoe  makers 22 

12.  Booksellers  and  stationers  22 

18.  Builders    21 

14.  Under  repairs  and  building    20 

15.  Bailways    17 

16.  Cofitse  houses    ; 17 

17.  Qreengrooers  and  fruiterers    17 

18.  Carpenters  and  workers  in  wood  (not  cabinet  makers)  ....  15 

19.  Bakers  15 

20.  Schools : 14 
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21.  ChftndleTB 14 

22.  Engineers  and  machinists  13 

28.  Hairdressers 13 

24.  Printers 13 

25.  Let  oat  in  tenements 12 

26.  Milliners  and  dressmakers 12 

27.  Laondries 12 

28.  Furniture  makers  and  dealers  X2 

29.  Confectioners  and  pastry  cooks la 

30.  Befreshment  rooms ii 

81.  Beershop  keepers 11 

1,097 
Remainder,  Taiying  rom  10  to  i 535 

Total J  ,63a 

(b)  The  fires  classified  according  to  the  causes  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned,  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency. 

Ca«tes.  Nnmber  of  Fires. 

1-  Unknown 33 1 

2.  Lamps  (not  gas)  and  lights   249 

8.  Sparks  from  fires,  &c 179 

4.  Flues — defective  175 

6»  Candle  152 

6.  Gas    146 

7.  Children  playing  with  fire  and  matches   60 

8.  Hot  ashes 47 

9.  Overheating  of  stoves,  coppers,  kilns,  orens,  and  furnaces  44 

10.  Airing  and  drying  stoves    32 

11.  Smoking  tohacoo 28 

12.  Ludfers 27 

18.  Vapour  of  spirits  and  oil   24 

14.  Boiling  over  of  oil,  fat,  pitch,  &o 23 

15.  Spontaneous  ignition  « 17 

16.  Stoves,  Ac.,  improperly  set 13 

17.  Overheating  of  boilers,  &c 13 

18.  Lime 12 

19.  Hearths  and  fireplaoes^defectiye 1  f 

20.  Burning  rubbish 9 

Miscellaneous  and  doubtful   40 

Total 1,632 

(c)  The  usual  summaries  for  1876  show  .—that  the  greatest  number 
of  fires  occurred  in  July  (214),  and  the  smallest  number  in  October  (i  10) ; 
that  the  largest  number  of  fires  (260)  occurred  on  Sunday,  and  the  smallest 
number  (218)  on  Monday ;  and  that  the  hours  during  which  the  greatest 
number  of  fires  have  occurred  are  from  8  to  11  f.m.,  and  those  most  exempt 
from  such  disaster  are  from  5  to  8  a.m. 

With  reference  to  the  daily  summary,  the  following  table,  which  gives 
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the  total  of  the  fires  for  each  day  of  the  week  for  the  last  ten  years,  shows 
on  the  average  that  the  largest  number  of  fires  occur  on  Saturday  and  the 
smallest  number  on  Monday.  The  annual  average  number  of  fires  for  the 
ten  years  is  i,6io. 


Ymm. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tueaday. 

Wedneaday. 

Thnraday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Total. 

1867.... 

20l 

169 

219 

210 

191 

198 

208 

1,397 

*68.... 

^33 

227 

»34 

267 

229 

225 

253 

1,668 

'69.... 

220 

220 

229 

251 

199 

235 

2X8 

1,572 

70.... 

290 

252 

»5« 

266 

300 

258 

322 

1,946 

71.... 

286 

202 

H7 

302 

271 

258 

276 

1,842 

72.... 

199 

206 

ai3 

207 

220 

220 

229 

1,494 

»78.... 

202 

209 

237 

199 

230 

243 

228 

1,548 

74.... 

222 

228 

228 

195 

240 

231 

229 

1,573 

75.... 

200 

203 

231 

227 

23^ 

209 

223 

1,529 

76.... 

260 

218 

226 

235 

242 

221 

230 

1,632 

Total... 

2»3H 

2,134 

2,3212 

2,359 

2,358 

2,298 

2416 

16,201 

"The  number  of  lives  lost  during  the  year  by  fire  is  35,  the  number 
saved  88. 

Captain  Shaw  in  his  report  recommends  six  firemen  for  special  merit, 
who  collectively  saved  13  lives  during  the  year. 


III.— English  Literature  in  1876. 

Th8  following  extracts,  analytical  table,  and  monthly  summary  of 
books  published  in  1876,  are  taken  from  the  December  (1876)  number  of 
the  Fublisker^  Circtilar,  in  continuation  of  a  series  of  similar  extracts  for 
previous  years : — 

*'  Lait  December,  in  examining  the  statistics  for  the  year,  we  had  oocasion  to 
express  our  surprise  at  the  fiAvoorable  nature  of  the  retams.  It  is  again  oar 
pleasant  duty  to  chronicle  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  the  most  sanguine 
individual  could  hardly  have  predicted.  While  it  must  be  regretted  that  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  new  works  issued  in  some  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  literature,  the  total  number  of  books  published  in  1876 
shows  a  satisfactory  increase  as  compared  with  1875.  The  year  has  been  marked 
by  a  decided  faUing-off  in  new  books,  and  an  increase,  equally  noteworthy,  in  new 
editions.  Let  as  hope  that  the  modest  increase  of  the  past  year  may  be  set  down 
as  a  delicate  indication  of  improvement  in  the  general  trade  of  the  country. 

"  The  namber  of  works  published  during  1876,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  stands  thus : — 1876,  4,888  ;  1875,  4,854. 

"  In  theology  there  has  been  a  decline :  a  fiict  which  may  or  may  not  prove 
satisfactory.  Many  distinguished  theologians  have  donbtless  been  devoting  their 
leisure  to  education  and  to  social  reform.  In  theology  we  dironide  a  falling 
short  of  66  from  the  number  of  1875. 

"  In  educational,  classical,  and  philological  works,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
we  note  steady  progress  in  the  number  of  new  works  and  reprints.  This  year 
produced  470;  last  ywr,  335. 
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"  JnvenUe  works  and  tales  have  nearly  doubled  in  number.  There  are  for 
1876,  419,  while  for  the  previous  year  only  217.  It  would  be  well  oould  we  add 
that  the  standard  of  juvenile  literature  had  made  a  corresponding  advance. 

•*  Law  has  added  wonderfully  to  its  literature.     In  1876,  164 ;  in  1875.  114. 

•^Rction  exhiWts  a  remarkable  decline.     In  1876,  857;  the  previous  year, 

974- 

"  Political  and  social  economy,  trade,  and  commerce,  show  a  decided  advance, 
owing  probably  to  political  complications  in  Europe,  social  and  administrative 
reform  at  home,  and  the  continued  abnormal  depression  of  trade  at  home  and 
abroad.     Of  this  dass  were  produced  in  1876,  377  ;  in  1875,  xoi. 

"  Art,  science,  and  illustrated  works  exhibit  a  diminution,  caused  by  the  cost 
of  illustrations  in  part,  probably,  and  by  the  continued  stagnation  of  art  and  other 
industries.     In  1876  we  chronicle  252,  against  572  in  1875. 

"Voyages  and  travels  have  also  declined.  Happily  the  importance  of  the 
works  of  this  year,  in  a  measure,  compensate  for  the  loss  in  numbers.  270  are  . 
set  down  to  1876,  and  300  to  1875.  Of  history,  biography,  &c.,  there  were  in 
1875,  391,  against  347  this  year.  Poetry  and  the  drama  fall  short  of  the  previous 
year.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  they  might  have  afforded  a  sweet  solace  to 
the  British  public  in  its  hours  of  depression.  In  1876  were  issued  323  ;  in  1875, 
348.     The  reprints  are  in  excess  of  last  year. 

"  Me<Ucine,  surgery,  &c,  have  scored  a  good  innings  for  this  year  compared 
with  last,  for  which  we  may  be  partly  indebted  to  the  increased  activity  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  partly  to  the  threatened  spread  of  dangerous  epidemic 
disease. 

**  Belles  lettres,  essays,  monographs,  kc,,  are  about  on  a  par  with  last  year. 
In  1876  the  number  is  176;  in  1875  it  was  177.    • 

"  Miscellaneous,  including  pamphlets,  not  sermons.  In  1876  were  issued  166  ; 
in  1875,  201. 

"  It  will  be  gathered  fW)m  the  foregoing  statistics  that  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  a  collapse  in  the  intelligence  or  taste  of  the  British  public." 


Summary  for  each  Month. 

Kew  Books. 

New  EdiUons, 

AmericMi 
ImporUtioDt. 

January  .— • 

149 
204 
889 

247 
199 
237 

279 
124 
132 

210 
249 
512 

51 

146 
210 

ii9 
180 
161 

210 

94 

80 

206 
lyz 
298 

80 

February 

35 

March 

84 

At)Til 

29 

idy    

25 

June    

26 

July 

49 

August     

14 

Seotember  

21 

October 

November   

32 

41 

December 

41 

2,931 

i»957 

877 
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Snl^ecti. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April, 


May. 


Jane. 


July. 


A.ag. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nor. 


Dee. 


Total  of 
fiookaoBCBdi 

Svbtaci 
for  the  Yctf  . 


Theologji  sermons,! 
biblical,  &c J 

Educational,  classi-l 
cal,  and  philo-  > 
logical    J 

JuTcnile  works  and  1 
tales  J 

NoTols,  tales,  and  1 
otiier  fiction J 

Law,  jorisprudence,  1 
&c J 

Political  and  social  1 
economy,  trade  > 
and  commerce  ....  J 

Arts,  science,  andl 
illustrated  works  J 

Yojaees,  trayels,  I 
ana  geographical  > 
research J 

Historj,  biography,  1 
Ac J 


Poetry     and 
draima    


the! 


Year     books     and  1 
serials  in  Tolumes  j 

Medicine,    surgery,  1 
Ac J 

Belleelettres,  essays,  1 
monographs,  &o.  j 

Miscellaneous,  in- 1 
duding  pamphlets,  > 
not  sermons I 


17 


18 


48 


86 
25 

17 
13 

42 
20 

51 
86 

6 
6 

21 

8 

11 
10 

8 

7 

18 
12 

8 

8 

1 
80 

12 
11 

14 
5 

9 
1 


200 


850 


599 


376 


879 


898 


469 


218 


212 


416 


441 


810 


Total  of  books 
each  month 


:8  in  I 


•149 
t  51 
t  80 


204 

146 

85 


210 
84 


247 

129 

29 


199 

180 

25 


237 

161 


279 

210 

49 


124 
94 
14 


132 
80 
21 


210 

206 

82 


249 

192 

41 


612 

298 

41 


*  New  bookt.  t  New  editions.  %  American  iBportatiooi. 

AMtf.— Maldug  the  total  during  the  twelve  nuwtht,  full  titlea,  5,965  giren  in  the  FtMisksn*  drenlmt. 
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IV.—  Wrecis  and  Sun  Spots. 

Wx  extract  the  following  from  Lloyd's  List  of  15tli  March  last  The 
oontribution,  we  believe,  is  by  a  member  of  the  Society,  to  whom  the 
Journal  has  been  indebted  for  yarious  interesting  memoranda : — 

*'  A  oomparatiYe  table  of  Iosks  posted  on  Lloyd*s  Los9  Book,  with  sun  spots 
and  rainfall  in  Soathem  India»  compiled  from  tables  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter.  See 
Times,  26th  February,  1877.    Divided  into  two  cycles  of  eleven  years  each. 


Wrecks,  Sun  Spots,  and  Rainfall. 

Pereentige  of  Lotses 

Ported  OB  Uojd't  LoM  Book. 

Minimnm 

Arerage  KainfiOl 

or  Maximnm 

Drought 

On  Registered 

YcMeisof 

On  Total  Ported 
in 

in  Inchea. 

Son  SpoU. 

or  Famine. 

Tans. 

United  KingdMn. 

Eleren  Yean. 

Each 

Mean. 

Eaeh 

Mean. 

pXm? 

Actual 

PlWfd 

or 

Actual 

Tew. 

Year. 

eaeh  Year. 

Average. 

HypotheUcal. 

Recorded. 

1854.... 

_ 

_ 

_^ 

__ 

37 

• 

1864  drought 

"1856.... 
'66.... 

"'53 
IZ-8I 

j  12-84 

8-00 
8-97 

8-48 

41      . 
4» 

40 

Minimum 
sun  spots 

and  famine 

1 

'57.... 
'68.... 

ir88 

1  11-69 

860 
8-48 

|8-64 

4»   ". 
4a   . 

42 

'69.... 
'60.... 

13*57 
1279 

I  12-68 
J 

10*04 
9-46 

}9*75 

5*     . 
56   . 

64 

Maiimum 
sun  spots 

1 

'61... 
'62.... 

i3*'0 
12-84 

}  12-97 

9-82 
9-76 

1 9-79 

53     . 
51    . 

62 

•63... 
'64.... 

13-64 
11-5* 

\  12-68 

10*44 
8-82 

19-63 

50     . 
48   / 

49 

^   '66.... 

989 

7-61 

•» 

37   ■ 

Minimum 

Drought 

ri866.... 

xr63 

1107 

io-i8 

9-63 

4'      ' 

40 

sun  spots 

Famine 

'67.... 

11*69 

io-i6 

J 

42   J 

1 

'68.... 
'69.... 

9-85 
10-99 

1  10-42 

8-46 
9*02 

U-74 
J 

4*   \ 
4»   J 

42 

t' 

'70.... 
'71.... 

10*81 
11-67 

1  11-24 

8-6i 
9*13 

|8-87 

5*   • 

64 

Maximum 
sun  spots 

1 

'72.... 
'73.... 

13-00 
12-34 

1  12-67 

10-13 
9"53 

|9*83 

53 
51    . 

62 

'74.... 
'76.... 

12-19 
10-01 

j  1110 

9-39 
772 

18-66 

50  " 
48    J 

49 

I    '76.... 

9*97  J* 

^ 

767 

— 

37 

— 

Minimum 

Drought,  and 
in  1877  famine 

1 

sun  spots 

**  The  average  rainfall  in  Madras  sinoe  1818  is  48^  inches.  Dr.  Hunter 
proves  that — first,  the  five  years  of  minimum  sun  spots  within  the  period  have 
averaged  37  inches ;  secondly,  that  rainfall  rises  and  falls  with  increase  or  decrease 
of  sun  spots;  thirdly,  that  if  the  cycle  is  taken  at  the  average  of  eleven  years,  the 
minimnm  rainfall  occurs  at  the  eleventh,  first,  and  second  years,  and  rises  to  its 
maximum  at  the  intermediate  period,  declining  to  minimum  in  the  central  group 
of  the  eleventh,  first,  and  second  yean.  Droughts  occurred  in  1864^  1866»  and 
1876,  causing  fiiinines  in  1854,  1866,  and  1877.    Cydomc  disturbances  may  pro- 
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daoe  an  abnormal  rainfall  and  alter  the  oompariaon,  but  the  ocrinddences  are 
certainly  remarkable  between  these  recorded  obaervationB  and  the  actual  facts  of 
maritime  casualties  as  posted  on  the  Loss  Book  at  Lloyd's,  and  tend  to  indicate  an 
ascertainable  connection  between  them.  The  first  column  of  percentages  is  mani- 
festly an  arbitrary  standard,  relating  only  to  British  registered  vessels,  while  the 
losses  posted  are  those  of  both  British  and  Foreign  ships;  it  is  taken  simply  to 
bring  the  figures  to  a  common  basiB  of  comparison  during  the  two  cycles  of  eleven 
years," 
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REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MASBIAGBS— QvABTRB  ikdbd  Sbftbmbjeb,  1876. 
BIBTHS  AHD  DEATHS— QvABTBB  xvdbd  Dxgbxbxb,  1876. 


A. — Smial  Table  of  Marbiaqbs,  Bibths,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Feare  1876-70,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Fears. 

Calendar  Years,  1876-70  :—i\r«m^t. 


Tears 

'78. 

'76. 

*74. 

'78. 

'72. 

'71. 

'70. 

Marriages  No. 

Biriis „ 

Deaths   ....  „ 

887,464 
510,308 

200,980 
860,187 
546,317 

202,010 
864,966 
626,682 

205,615 
829,778 
492,520 

201,267 
826,907 
492,265 

190,112 
797,428 
514,879 

181,656 
792,787 
516,829 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Fear^  1876-70. 
(I.)  Masbiaobb: — Nwmhers, 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'78. 

'75. 

'74. 

•78. 

'72. 

'71. 

'70. 

March Ko. 

41,767 

42,237 

41,413 

41,217 

40,589 

36,305 

36,455 

June  „ 

61,218 

48,360 

62,827 

53,406 

50,380 

48,881 

46,720 

September    „ 

49,135 

49,817 

49,144 

49,709 

49,818 

46,536 

43,900 

Beoember     „ 

— 

60,566 

58,626 

61,281 

60,530 

68,440 

64,580 

(II.)  BiBTuni—yumbsrs. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'76. 

'76. 

'74. 

78. 

'72. 

'71. 

•70. 

March No. 

229,980 

216,251 

214,514 

215,744 

208,762 

209,528 

206,366 

Jiine  „ 

226,866 

214,650 

217,598 

206,616 

208,790 

201,165 

203,615 

September   „ 

216,167 

210,781 

210,323 

204,167 

201,746 

193,271 

192,521 

Becember    n 

215,451 

209,506 

212,521 

203,361 

206,619 

193,469 

190,285 

(HI.) 

BXATHS:- 

—Nnmbers. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'78. 

•75. 

•74. 

•78. 

•72. 

•71. 

•70. 

March No. 

142,269 

162,614 

136,618 

132,432 

134,952 

188,393 

148,773 

June   „ 

126,212 

130,797 

123,907 

118,582 

120,836 

120,793 

121,128 

September   „ 

119,909 

121,459 

124,253 

114,676 

118,927 

121,332 

124,297 

Becember    „ 

121,918 

131,647 

141,964 

126,830 

117,551 

134,861 

126,131 

YOL.   XL.      PART  I. 
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Annual  Rates  of  Marriaoes,  Births,  and  Deaths,  per  1,000  Pbrsonb 
Living  in  the  Years  1876-70,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Fears. 

Calendar  Years,  IS76-70:— General  Ratios. 


Tbabs 

*76. 

Mean 
•66-76. 

•76. 

•74. 

'78. 

'72. 

'71. 

'70. 

Estmtd.  Popln. 
of    England 
in  thousands  \ 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

a4»244, 

— 

*3»944» 

23»649» 

»3»356, 

23,068, 

22,783, 

22,501, 

Persons  Mar-' 
ried J 

Births 

36-5 
210 

i6-8 
35-4 

2i'2 

16-8 

85-5 
22-8 

171 

86-2 
22-3 

17-6 

86-6 
21-1 

17-6 

36-8 
21-8 

16-7 

850 
226 

161 
85-2 

Deaths 

22-9 

Quarters  0/ each  Calendar  Year^  1876-70. 
(I.)  Persoitb  Marribp  : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qr«.  ended 
last  day  of 

'78. 

Hmii 
•66-76 

•75. 

•74. 

'73. 

'72. 

•71. 

•70. 

March 

13-8 
16-9 
161 

13-8 
I7-X 
16-4 
19-8 

14-3 
16-2 
16-5 
20-1 

14-2 
17-9 
16*5 
19-7 

14-8 
18-8 
16-9 
20-8 

141 
17-5 
171 
20-8 

12-9 
17-2 
16-2 
20-4 

13-2 

Jxinft, -.„.,. ,..,„.,.„ 

16-7 

September  

December   

16-6 
X9-2 

(II.)  Births  :— Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'76. 

Mean 
'66-76. 

'75. 

74. 

'78. 

•72. 

•71. 

•70. 

March 

380 
37-4 
86-4 
85-3 

36-9 
36-1 
34'5 
34-5 

36-5 
860 
84-9 
84-7 

86-8 
86-9 
85'3 
35-7 

37-5 
35-5 
84-7 
84-5 

86-8 
86*8 
84-7 
85-5 

37-3 
35-5 
38-7 
88-7 

87-8 

Jnne 

36*4 

September  

December   

840 
33-6 

{ 

[HI.)  Deaths  :- 

-Ratio  per  1,000 

. 

Qrs.  ended 
hut  day  of 

•76. 

Mean 
'66-76. 

'76. 

'74. 

'78. 

'72. 

•71. 

'70. 

March 

23-5 
20-9 

24-6 

21-4 

27-5 
21-9 

23-4 
210 

280 
20-4 

23-6 
21-0 

24-7 
21-3 

26-0 

June 

21-6 

September  

19-6 

21-0 

20-1 

20-8 

19-5 

20-5 

211 

22-0 

December   

200 

22-1 

21-8 

23-8 

21-5 

20-2 

28-4 

22-3 
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H. — CamparcUive  Table  of  Consols,  Pkoyisions,  Pauferism,  and  Coal  in 
Mch  of  the  Nine  Quarters  ended  December ,  1876. 


1 

s 

8 

4            &             e 

7 

8                  9 

10 

Average 

ATerage 
Rate 

oTButk 
of 

England 
Dis. 

eoont. 

Average       Average  Prices  of 
Pnce              MwtDcrlb. 

Average 
Prices  of 

Panperism. 

Sea- 

1)orne 

Quartcra 

•Adiiiff 

Price 

of 

Conaols 

(for 

Money). 

of 
Wheat 

per 
(Quarter 

Kn^lmd 

and 
Wales. 

at  t^  Metropolitan 

Meat  Market 

(by  the  (Xrcass), 

with  the  Mean  Prices 

Potatoes 

(York 

RegeiiU) 

per  Ton 

at 

Waterside 

Market, 

^outhwark. 

Quarterly  Average  of 
the  Number  of  Panpers 

relieved  on  the 
lm»l  day  of  each  week. 

Coal 

in 

LoiiUun 

Market 

Beef. 

Mntton. 

In-door. 

Ont-door. 

per 
Ton. 

1874 

£ 

s.    d. 

d.  d.  d. 

d.  d.  d. 

S,    9.   8. 

t.    d. 

I>ee.dl 

98 

4A    4 

4i-8i 
6t 

4^-8 
61 

73—96 
84 

138,868 

687,772 

H     7 

1875 

Mar.  31 

921 

42    6 

6—8 

6* 

4f-8 
61 

81—111 
96 

146,708 

622,652 

"     5 

June  80 

98f 

42    6 

6i-8i 
61 

51— 9J 

7* 

80-120 
100 

13»>7I7 

592,362 

20     8 

Sept.  80 

m 

49    - 

6i-8J 
7 

5^9* 
7* 

70—93 

82 

»^5»6i4 

555,409 

20    4 

Pec.  31 

m 

46    7 

6i 

6— 9i 
7* 

106-127 
116 

136,124 

546,251 

22     6 

1876 

Mat.  81 

941 

43    8 

6i— « 

6J 

5^9 
74 

121—161 
136 

145,088 

568,026 

19     9 

Tune  80 

95i 

Z't 

46  10 

6-8i 
6» 

5—10 
7* 

125—170 
147 

»34>357 

535,419 

18     8 

Sept.  80 

951 

2*0 

47    1 

6i-8J 
6t 

5i-9t 
7* 

— 

130,347 

517,196 

19     - 

Dec.  81 

96t 

a'o 

48    2 

4J-8 
6i 

5i— 9 

^■" 

H^^907 

514,739 

19     - 

C. — General  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000 
of  the  Population  in  the  Eleven  Divisions  of  England. 


Average  Annual  Kate  of  Moriality  to  1,UU0  Living  in 

Divisions. 

Ten  Years. 
1861-70. 

1876. 
Quarters  ending 

1876.    Quarters  ending 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March. 

June. 

Sept. 

June. 

KngUn<)  |kn^  WftW      , 

22*4 

20-1 

21-8 

23-5 

20-9 

19-6 

200 

I.  IJondoii 

H-3 
19-1 

20*2 
20' I 
19-9 
21-8 
20-8 

^6-3 
24-0 

22-7 
21-6 

21-5 
161 
17-7 
17-9 
15-9 
191 
21-2 
23-3 
22-9 
23-7 
181 

24-3 
17-5 
18-8 
19-0 
19-6 
21-0 
21-2 
25-7 
23-5 
22-6 
20-5 

24-7 
19-2 
20-5 
20-3 
21-5 
23-4 
23-2 
290 
23*9 
23*2 
23-2 

20-9 
17-3 
17-4 
18-0 
19-6 
20-1 
20-5 
25-2 
22-6 
20-6 
22-4 

21-5 
16-6 
170 
16-9 
16-4 
191 
20-5 
22-9 
21-4 
20-2 
17-6 

21-4 

ij.  South-Eastern  counties   .... 
III.  South  Midland       „ 
IT.  Eastern  counties  

16-4 
17-1 
16-8 

V.  South- Western  counties  .... 
Ti.  West  Midland        „ 
ni.  North  Midland      „ 
Tin.  North- Western       „ 
IX.  Yorkshire 

17-4 
19-7 
19-5 
24-3 
21-4 

X.  Northern  counties    

19*4 

XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 

19-2 
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D, — Special  Average  Death-Bate  Table: — ^Ankual  Bate  of  Mobtalitt  per 
1,000  in  Town  and  Couktrt  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Years  1876-74. 


Area 

in  SUtttte 
Aerei. 

Population 
Ennmeratod. 

Quarters 
ending 

Annnal  Rate  of  Mortality  per  1,000 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Years 

1871. 

1876. 

Mean 
'66.75. 

1876. 

1874. 

Inl34Districtg,and"| 
57  Sub-diBtriots,  1 
comprising      the  | 
Chief  Towns J 

8,184,419 

12,900,142 

rMarch.. 
J  June  .... 
1  Sept 

LDec 

Year  .... 

26-3 
221 
21-7 
21-9 

26-6 
22-8 

23*7 
24-6 

28-9 
22-7 
22-3 
28-9 

261 
22-3 
23-4 
26-6 

22-8 

24-4 

24-6 

24-3 

34,134,802 

9,812,124 

Year  .... 

fMarch.. 
J  June  ... 

1  Sept 

LDec 

18*6 

19-4 

20-7 

19-6 

In  the   ramainiiiff   Di*-^ 

of  Enflrland  uid  Wales,  L 
compriainff  chiefly  ( 
Small    Town§   and 

21-1 
19-2 
16-7 
17-3 

22*1 
19-5 
17-3 

i8-7 

26-7 
20-8 
17-2 
18-9 

21-2 
19-3 
17-4 
20-2 

Note.— Tha  three  months  Jamuur.  Fehnuury,  March,  contain  90,  and  in  leap  year  91  da^s ;  the  thxM  montiia 

April.  May,  June,  91  days ;  and  each  of  the  last  two  oparters  of  the  year,  92  days.    For  **■* ^'-^ ^*— 

is  maoe  in  calculating  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  dinsrent  quarters  of  the  year. 


Por  this  mequality  a 


E. — Special  Town  TaUe: — ^Population;  Births,  Deaths;  Mean  Temperature  ani 
Kainfall  in  the  Fourth  Quarter  of  1876,  in  Twenty-Three  Large  Towns. 


Cities,  be. 


Total  of  28  townB  in  U.  K, 

London    , 

Brighton , 

Portsmouth 

Norwich 

Plymouth   

Bristol 

Wolverhampton 

Birmingham   

Leicester 

Nottingham    

Liyerpool , 

Manchester 

Salford 

Oldham  

Bradford 

Leeds  , 

Sheffield  

Hull 

Sunderland 

Newcastle-on-l^e    

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

DubUn 


Population  in 
the  Middle 

of 

the  Year 

1876. 


8,028,595 

3,489,428 

100,632 

124,867 

83»430 

72,130 

"99»539 

72,549 

371,839 
"3,581 

93»627 
521,544 
357,917 
138,425 

88,609 
173,723 
291,580 

274,914 
136,933 
108,343 

139,929 
215,146 

545,144 
314,666 


Births 

13  Weeks 

ending 

80th  Dec., 

1876. 


74,813 

31,891 
759 
996 
719 
547 
1,887 
699 

3,956 
1,171 
885 
4,931 
3,260 
1,613 

913 
1,606 
2,973 
2,846 
1,371 

1,058 
1,472 
1,674 
5,010 
2,076 


Deaths 

in 

18  Weeks 

ending 

SOth  Dee., 

1876. 


44,757 

18,799 
456 
635 
444 
379 
983 
4^3 

1,865 
672 
488 

3,261 

2,335 
i>i30 

633 
1,001 

1,693 
1,568 

739 
624 
740 
980 
3,150 
1,759 


Annual  Rate 
to  1,000  Living  during 

the  18  Weeks 
ending  SOth  Dec.  1876. 


Births.        Deaths. 


37-2 

36-7 
80-3 
32-0 
34*6 
30-4 
380 
88-7 

42-7 
41*4 
37-9 
37-9 
36-6 
46-8 

41*4 
37-1 
40-9 
41-5 
40-2 

39-2 
42*2 
31-2 
36-9 
26-5 


22-4 

21-6 

i8-2 

20'4 

21-4 

21*1 
19*8 

23'4 

20'1 

23*7 

20'9 
2<*I 
262 

32-8 

28-7 
23-1 
23-3 

22*9 
21*7 

23'i 

21*2 

i8-3 
23*2 

22*4 


Dlyliilyu  uy ' 


Mean 

Temperature 

in 

18  Weeks 


SOth  Dec., 
1876. 


461 

470 
480 
48*7 
46-9 
491 
46*7 
45*1 

45-8 
46-8 
45*5 
45*6 
45-6 
45-1 

44*8 
45*6 
46*4 
45*2 

45*3 


47*0 


Udogl 


Inches  IB 

18  Weeks 

endiBg 

SOth  Dec, 

1876. 


11*82 

10*36 

10*66 

9*84 

7-14 
16*98 

13*51 
10*07 


10*48 

ll'IO 

10*38 
io*95 

13-87 
12*13 
13*56 
12*66 

io*57 


13*41 
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F. — Divisional  Table: — ^Marriages  Registered  in  Quarters  ended  30M 
September,  1876-74;  and  Births  and  Deaths  in  Quarters  ended 
Zlst  December,  1876-74. 


1 

DinSIONS. 

9 

AUA< 

in 

8 

POPULATIOn, 

1871. 

4                S                6 

Maekiaoks  in  Qoarters  ended 
80th  September. 

(Snf  land  and  Walet.) 

SUtQte  Acres. 

(P«r#oiw.} 

1876. 

1875. 

1874. 

XveLD.  &WALI8....2V>to29 

37,319»"» 

No. 
22,712,266 

No. 
49*»35 

No. 
49*817 

No. 
49*014 

X.  Iiondon 

75,3^2 

3*994v43i 
3,201,325 

3*a"»44» 

4,981,170 
3,945*4<5o 
3*535,445 

1,998,914 
3,702,384 
3*547,947 

5*i*5,34a 

3,254»260 

2,167,726 
1,442,654 
1,218,728 

1,880,777 
2,720,669 
1,406,935 

3,389,044 
2,395,569 
1,414,234 

1,421,670 

9,002 

4,110 
2,308 
1,878 

3*144 
5*586 
2,822 

8,729 
5*790 
3,080 

2,686 

9,124 

3,920 
2,348 
1,837 

3,197 
5,590 
2,919 

8,987 
5,808 
3,309 

2,903 

8,888 

3,917 
2,341 
1,861 

3,126 
5,623 
2,824 

8,567 
6,639 
3,364 

n.  South-Eastem  

III.  South  Midland 

IT.  Bastem 

V.  Sonth-Westem 

Ti.  West  Midland 

Tii.  North  Midland 

Tin.  North-Wettem 

IX.  Yorkshire 

z.  Northern  

xi.  Monmthsh.&Wales 

8,893 

7 
DIVISIONS. 

8                  9                  10 

BiSTHt  in  Qnarten  ended 
Slit  December. 

11             18          18 

DttATRt  in  Qourtere  ended 
Slat  December. 

1876. 

1876. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1874. 

EkOIiD.  &  WAUi8....rotoZ« 

No. 
ii5,45i 

No. 
209,505 

No. 
212,367 

No. 
121,918 

No. 

131*547 

No. 
142,084 

I.  Iiondon 

31*891 

"8*^55 
"*053 
10,104 

13454 
26,748 
14,011 

34»93^ 
25.768 

'5*155 
13*076 

30,534 

17,372 

11,824 

9,654 

13,410 
25,369 
13,131 

34,736 
25,354 
15452 

31,051 

17,677 

12,124 

9,855 

13,840 
26,301 
13,253 

34,445 
24,685 
15,953 

18,799 

9*75* 
6,628 

5*355 

8,366 

14**89 

7*221 

22,388 
'4*471 

7.424. 

20,839 

10,210 
7,150 
5,997 

9,409 

15,048 

7,801 

23,325 

15,658 

8,450 

7,660 

22,168 

10,058 
7,368 
6,037 

II.  South-Eastem  

m.  South  Midland 

IT.  Eastern 

T.  South-Westem 

TI.  West  Midland 

Tn.  North  Midland 

Tin.  North-Westem 

nKr  Yorkshire 

8,969 

16,270 

8,612 

26,625 
17,614 

X.  Northern  

10,166 

XI.  Monxnthth.& Wales 

12 

969 

13,27 

3 

7,22 

5 

8,418 

-  *  These  are  reyised  figures,  and  will  he  found  to  differ  somewhat  from  those 
first  published. 
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Q.—General  Meteorological  Tahle^  Quarter  ended  ZlBt  December,  1876. 

[Abstracted  from  the  particulars  supplied  to  the  Registrar-General  by  Jamss  Qlaisbmr»  Eaq.,  Y.fLS.,  See.] 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Tapour. 

Weight 
of  Vapour 

1876. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
rhames 

ina 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Months. 

Mean. 

Diir. 

trom 
Aver- 

Years. 

Diir. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Dlff. 
Stdm 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diir. 

from 
Aver- 

%•" 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diir. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

86 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

-%" 

Years. 

Oct 

Not.    ... 
Dec    ... 

o 
58-8 

44*0 

44-1 

o 
+8-2 

+1-7 

+5-0 

o 
+8-6 

+0-5 

+4-0 

o 
50*4 

42 -3 

42-8 

o 
+2-2 

+0-9 

+4-2 

o 
48-0 

40-0 

41-8 

o 
+1-9 

+0-6 

+4-6 

o 
12-7 

10-6 

7-6 

o 
-2^1 

-1-0 

-2-0 

o 
66-8 

46^6 

48-6 

In. 
•886 

•948 

•261 

In. 

+  t)01 
+  ■041 

Grs. 
8-8 

2-8 

8-0 

6r. 
+0-2 

0-0 

-0-4 

Mean  ... 

47-0 

+8-3 

+2-4 

451 

+  2-4 

43-1 

+2-8 

10-3 

-1-7 

48^o 

•282 

+  022 

8-2 

+0-2 

Degree 

of 

Humidity. 

Reading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Fbot 

of  Air. 

Rain. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Grass. 

Number  of  MighU 
itivus 

Low- 
eat 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Niglit. 

1878. 

Mean. 

Diir. 
from 
Aver- 

-r 

Years. 

Mean. 

Di«f. 
trom 
Aver- 

%"' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Difr. 
from 
Aver- 

X^ 

Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

High. 

Uonths. 

At  or 
below 
800. 

Be. 

tween 
30O 
and 
40O. 

Above 
40«». 

est 
Bead- 

if 

NighL 

Oct 

Not.    ... 
Dec.    ... 

84 
86 
90 

-  3 

-  2 
+  8 

Tn. 
29766 

29-702 

29-811 

In. 
+  •060 

-•049 

-•494 

Grs. 
637 

646 

689 

Grs. 

-  2 

-  2 
.18 

In. 
1-6 

8-1 

6-6 

In. 
-1-2 

+0S 

+8'8 

Miles. 
240 

248 

816 

1 
9 

4 

9 
12 
20 

21 
9 

7 

o 
28 -6 

21-6 

20-8 

o 
S6-9 

48-3 

47-1 

Mean  ... 

87 

-  1 

29-690 

-•161 

641 

-  6 

Sum 
10-6 

Sum 
+8-4 

Mean 
268 

Sum 
14 

Sum 
41 

Sum 
87 

lamest 
90S 

"sW 

Not€.— In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and 
that  the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 


The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  October  waa  52°*8,  being  3°'2  and  2^-6 
above  the  averages  of  the  preceding  106  years,  and  55  years  respectively.  In 
the  preceding  105  years  there  are  bat  eight  instances  of  so  high  a  meaa  tempen- 
tore  fur  the  month  of  October. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  dir  for  November  was  44^^0,  belfig  1^<7  and 
0^*6  above  the  averages  of  the  preceding  105  years  and  35  yean  respectively;  it 
was  higher  than  the  values  in  1874  and  1875  by  2^-0  and  l°-9  respectively. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  December  was  44°'l,  being  5^*0  and 
4^*0  above  the  averages  of  the  preceding  105  years  and  35  years  respectively.  In 
the  preceding  105  years  there  are  but  nine  instances  of  so  liigh  a  mean  temperature 
for  the  month  of  December. 

The  mean  hi^h  da^  temperatures  of  the  cur  were  respectively  1^*3,  0°*8,  and 
2^*7  above  their  averages  in  October,  November,  and  December. 

The  mean  low  night  temperatures  of  the  air  were  respectively  3^*4,  1^*4,  and 
4^*9  above  their  averages  in  October,  November,  and  December. 
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H. — Special  Meteorological  Table,  Quarter  etided  Z\st  December,  1876. 


Makm 

OF 
STATIOHa. 


Presstireof 
Dnr  Air 
reduetd 
to  the 
Level  of 
the  Sea. 


WflMM 

Heading 
or  the 

Thermo- 
meter. 


Uveet 

Reading 

of  the 

Xbenno- 


Kange 
01  Tem- 
perature 

in  the 
Quarter. 


Mean 

Monthly 
ftange 

of 
Tem- 
perature- 


Mean 
Daily 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature. 


8 

jr«e» 

2Vm- 

perature 

oftht 

Mr. 


Mean 
Degree 
ofHu- 
midity. 


Chiemsegr.. 
Osborne  .. 


Blaokheatii. 

Ozfofd 

ZTorwidi 

lilaodudno  . 
Xdreipool    . 


BiOll^llUlli  

Bridford 

Forth  Sldeldi.... 
KUltowii(Iieland) 


m. 
29*451 
29-450 
29-416 
29-490 

29-453 
29-455 

29-407 
29 '429 

29-448 
29-448 

29-373 


68-5 
69-2 
73  0 
73-6 

69-6 
71-8 
66-3 
67-8 

e7-6 

66-0 
66  0 
66  0 


82-0 
27-1 
23-5 
27-2 

28-1 
26-6 

28  0 
28*9 

24-8 

29  0 
290 
23  0 


86*5 
42*1 
49-6 
46-4 

41-6 
45*3 
38-3 
88-9 

48-8 
36-0 
36  0 
42-0 


26  0 
82  7 
30*7 
35-4 

82-6 
30-4 
26-8 
27-9 

83-9 
27-1 
26-9 
29-3 


7-6 
10-8 
10-2 
11-8 

9-4 
8*0 
8-4 
7-9 

10*7 
7  0 
8*2 
9-6 


60-9 
48  1 
49-7 
47  0 

47-2 
47-0 

47-8 
45-8 

45-8 
45-4 
44-5 
45-0 


85 
91 
88 

83 

87 
94 
82 
86 

86 
83 
87 
86 


10 
NAins 

OF 

SxAnoas. 


Chienuej.M. 
Osborne  .... 
BuDstople  , 


Oxford    

Norwicsh 

Lkmdadno  . 
IrtTorpool    . 


Stonybunt 

Bradford 

Korth  Shields.... 
HiUtownCLrelsnd) 


U 


19         IS 
Wiiro. 


14 


1ft 


estimated 
Strength. 


1-6 
0-2 
1-8 
0-9 

0-6 

0-7 
1-2 


11 
1-7 
1-7 


Relive  Propoiimi«r 


N. 


8 
7 
9 
7 

8 
10 

6 
14 

9 
10 

6 
10 


11 

11  ^  7 


13 

12 

10 

12 

13 

9 

8 

8 

9 

13 


18 


Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


6-6 
7-0 
4-8 
7-4 

7-9 

7*7 
7-2 

8-4 
8-0 
7*7 
5-7 


17  18 

Raih. 


Number 

ofDa^s 

on  which 

itfeU. 


63 
58 
59 
52 

55 
63 
66 
55 

57 
66 
69 
61 


Amount 
Collected. 


m. 
20-27 
12-77 
14  02 
10-77 

9-38 

7  38 

12-74 

11-72 

10-41 
14-64 
10-88 
16-64 
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Periodical  Betumt. 


[Mar. 


No.  n.-SCOTI«AND. 

MABBIAaES,  BIBTHS   aitd  DEATHS  nr  thx  Qxtabixb 
XNDBD  3l8T  Dboeicbeb,  1876. 


LSerial  TahU  :^I^tmber  of  Births^  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland,  and  their 
Proportion  to  the  Population  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Tear,  during  each 
Quarter  of  the  Tears  1876-72  inclusive. 


1876. 

1875. 

1874. 

1878. 

1872. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Number. 

Per 
Ceat. 

Isi  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Mazriages.. 

32,333 

21,294 

6,663 

3-67 
a-4i 

0-75 

31,096 

25,116 

6,369 

3-56 
z-87 
0-73 

29,837 

20,775 

6,777 

3*45 
2-40 
0-78 

30,210 

21,443 

6,618 

3'5» 
0-77 

29,606 

21,245 

5,820 

3-47 
»"5o 
0-68 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  j 

8r*-9 

88»-7 

40^-9 

88**-l 

40»-7 

ind  Quarter- 

Births 

Deatiis 

Marriages.. 

33,088 

19,270 

6,459 

3*75 
ri8 

0*73 

32,294 

19,518 

6,638 

3-70 
0-76 

32,295 

19,640 

6,730 

3-73 
2-27 
0-78 

31,283 

19,931 

6,690 

3-64 
**3» 
0*78 

30,726 

19,045 

6,398 

3-6i 
2-24 
o'75 

Mean  Tern-  \ 
perature  J 

4SP'2 

50°-73 

49°-53 

4ff>'2 

49^-2 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

30,790 

16,465 

5,895 

3-49 
1-87 
0*67 

30,123 

18,050 

5,723 

3"45 

2-07 

0-65 

30,702 

18,099 

5,582 

3*55 
2-09 
0*64 

28,976 

17,072 

5,816 

3-38 
1-99 
0-68 

29,181 

16,692 

5,891 

1-96 
0*69 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

66°0 

57^-27 

56°oe 

66«-4 

55^-8 

UhQ^airter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

30,538 

17,093 

7,546 

3-46 

1*94 
o'86 

30,180 

19,101 

7,191 

3-45 
a-19 
o-8» 

30,961 

22,162 

7,158 

3-58 
a'54 
0-83 

29,270 

18,411 

7,606 

3  "41 
0-88 

29,460 

18,759 

7,471 

3-46 

»"20 

0-88 

MeanTemO 
perature  j 

48^-5 

4r-7 

89^-5 

42°-7 

4r-8 

Tear— 
Population. 

3>5»7,8ii 

3,495»aH 

3^4^2,916 

3,430»9»3 

3,399,216 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

126,749 
74,122 
26,563 

3*59 
a*io 

o'75 

128,693 
81,785 
25,921 

3*54 
»'34 
0-74 

128,795 
80,676 
26,247 

3'57 
2-33 
0-76 

119,738 
76,857 
26,780 

3-49 
2-24 
0*78 

118,873 
75,741 
26,580 

349 

2-22 

o"75 
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II- — Special  Average  Table:— Number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scot- 
land and  in  the  Tovm  and  Country  Districts  during  the  Quarter  ending 
Zlst  December,  1876,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the 
Number  of  Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births, 


B«gMtntioii 

FopnlatioB. 

Totol  Births. 

nieKitimateBirtba. 

GrovipB 
of  Diatrieta. 

Cemm, 
1871. 

to  Middle  of 
1876. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
Oneio 

every 

Namber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

SOOTLAND     ........... 

3,860,018 

3,5*7,811 

80,588 

3-46 

28 

2,602 

8-5* 

11-74 

Principal  tovms  .... 

a    ::  :::: 

Mamland  rural  .... 
Insular        ,, 

1,068,656 
882,180 
778,164 

1,049,114 
182,004 

1,194,357 
350,30a 
800,825 

1,05^,754 
"9,573 

10,709 

3,666 

7,079 

8,140 

985 

3*59 
4*19 
3'54 
3*10 
a-89 

27 
28 
28 
82 
84 

987 
252 
552 
838 
28 

8-75 
6-87 
7-80 

IO*22 
2-99 

11-4 
14-6 
12-8 
9-8 
88-4 

Sexirtntion 

Popolation. 

Deaths. 

Groupt 
of  Sirtrieta. 

1871. 

Efiimated 

to  Middle  of 

1876. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Ratio. 
One  in 
e?ery 

8,860,018 

3,5*7,8 11 

17,098 

1'94 

51 

7,646 

0-86 

116 

Principal  townB .... 
lATge          „       .... 
Small          „       .... 
Mainland  rmnJ  .... 
Insular        ,, 

1,068,566 
832,180 
778,164 

1,049,114 
132,004 

1,194,357 
35o»302 
800,825 

1,051,754 
i*9»573 

6,420 
2,056 
8,951 
4,205 
461 

2-15 
*'35 
1*97 
r6o 
1-42 

46 
42 
50 
62 
70 

2,842 

815 

1,660 

2,045 

184 

0-95 
0-93 
0-83 
0*78 
0-57 

106 
107 
120 
128 
176 

IIL — Bastardy  Table: — Proportion  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in 
the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotland,  during  the  Quarter  ending  3lst 
December,  187& 


DiTiaions. 


Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 


Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 


Countiei. 


Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 


Counties. 


Per 

Cent,  of 
lllegi- 


SOOTLAHD. 


8-5 


Northern  

6-2 

Korth-Westem 

5'o 

Korth-Eaatern 

14-2 

^iwt  Midland.. 

9-0 

West  ICidland. 

5-6 

Soaib-Western 

7-4 

fiouth-Eartem. 

7-8 

Southern  

13*9 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney 

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland.... 
Boss  andl 
Cromarty  j 
InTemess  .... 

Nairn 

Elgin 

Banff 

Aberdeen   .... 
Kincardine.... 


4-^ 

1*0 

10-3 
7*5 
3-8 

6-1 
II-7 
16-5 
15*1 
13*7 
14*9 


Forfar    

Perth 

Fife    

Kinross 

Clackmaa- 1 

nan j 

Stirling  

Biunbarton .. 
Argyll    .... 

Bute  

Benfrew..., 
Ayr 


10-4 
8*1 
7-8 
9-6 

5*1 
5-6 

ys 

6-2 
4'* 
6-5 
8-3 


Lanark.... 
Linlithgow . 
Edinburgh . 
Haddington 
Berwick   .... 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Boxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 
Kirkcud-  "1 
bright  ..J.- 
Wigtown .... 


7-4 
8-0 

7'3 
8-2 

15*0 

8-4 

6-6 

xo'9 

15*4 

11*5 
17*7 
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Periodical  UtOums, 


[Map. 


lY.— Divisional  Table:— Mavlvliaq^b,  Births, anc?  DsATns  Registered  in 
the  Qtiarter  ended  2Ut  December,  1876. 


1 

D1VU10K8. 
(Seotlmd) 

2 
Aeb* 

IB 

Statute  Acres. 

S 

POPULATIOn, 

1871. 
(Prrww.) 

4 
Marriages. 

Births. 

6 
Deatha. 

SootoAKD  Totals 

19,^39,377 

No. 
3,360,018 

No. 
7,54^ 

No. 
30,558 

No. 
17,093 

1.  HurHivni  

n.  North- Weitem 

IT.  East^dland   

T.  WmI  Midland 

n.  Sotith-W6»teni 

yn.  South-Ba0tern 

VIII.  Soatheni  

2,261,622 

4.739»876 
Ma9»594 

2,790*492 
2,693,176 

1.4^2,397 

i»x92,524 
2,069,696 

127,191 
166,851 
398,199 

559,676 
251,088 

1,188,218 
475,528 
208,772 

219 

253 
902 

1,210 
517 

2,95« 

1,083 

404 

660 
1A59 
3,809 

4,739 
2/)78 

12,766 
4,181 
1,451 

495 
650 

1,598 

2,560 
1,314 

7,293 
2,3^3 

820 

No.  IIL-QBEAT  BBITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

SuKMART  of  Marhiaoes,  in  the  Quarter  ended  20th  September ,  1876 ;  and 
Births  and  Deaths,  in  ike  Qttarter  ended  2lst  December,  1876. 


[OWs  omitted.] 

Marriages. 

Per 
1.000  of 
PofHi. 
Utioa. 

Births. 

Far 

1.000  of 
Pop.. 
latioB. 

Deaths. 

Ite 

GousTUsa. 

Area 
in 

Statute 
Acres. 

1871. 
iPeriont.) 

1,000  of 
UtIoa. 

BnffUnd    Audi 
Wales / 

SooUand 

37,3  »9., 

19,639, 
»o,323. 

No. 

22,712, 

3,860, 
5,412, 

No. 
49,135 

5,895 
6,867 

Hatio. 
2*2 

1-8 

I'O 

No. 
215,461 

80,538 
28,187 

Ratio. 
9*5 
9"o 
4'3 

No. 
121,918 

17,093 
19,976 

Ratia 
54 

5'o 
3-7 

Ireland    

0SBAT  Britain  1 
AND  Ireland  j 

77,281, 

31,484, 

60,897 

1*9 

279,176 

8-9 

158,987 

5"o 

Note, — ^The  numbers  against  Irdand  represent  the  mscriages,  births,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  have  succeeded  in  recording ;  bnt  how  far  the  registration 
approximates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  of  marriageft,  births,  end  deaths  are  much  under  ihoao 
of  Bnghmd  and  Scotland.— Ed.  S.  J, 
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Trade  of  United  Xin«dom,  1670-75-74.— Mrtrt^ictum  of  Exports  *^/ViMi  United  Kingdofn^ 
according  to  the  Declared  Real  Value  of  the  Bmporte;  mvd  the  Declared  Real  Value  (Ex- 
dutif)  of  Imports  at  Fort  of  Entry,  and  therefore  induding  Freight  and  importers  FrofU. 


IfcrekuidiM  (exelmdiHg  6oU  tmi  Silatr) 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

tke  following  Foreign  Coonthe*,  fce. 

COOO's  omitted.] 


I. — ^FOBEIGH  COUNTBIBS: 

Northern  Europe;  viz.,  BuMia,  Sweden, \ 

Nonraj,  Denmark  &lce]knd,&  Heligoland  J 
I  Central  £lirope ;  ▼».,  Gennanj^HoUaod,  1 

and  Belgium j 

Western  Europe ;  tiz.,  France,  Portugal  1 
I     (with  Azores,  Madeira,  Ao.)*  and  Spain  > 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canariea)    J 

Soutiiem  Europe ;  viz.,  Italj,  Austrian  1 

Smpire,  Greeee,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  J 
i  Lerant;  ^ix.,  Turkey,  with  WaUachia  and  1 

M^daria,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  j 

Northera  Africa;  Tiz.,  Tripoli,  Tunis^l 

Algeria  and  Morocco j 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa ;  ^th  African  Ports  on 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

Lufian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

pines;  other  Islands    J 

South  Sea  Islands    

China  and  Japan,  including  Hong  Kong 
United  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Yoreign  West  Indies,  Hayti,  &o 

8oiiUiAinerica(Northem),KewGranada,  1 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  j 
n  (Paciic),    Peru,    Bolivia,  1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
„  (Atlantic)  Brazil,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Buenos  Ayres    / 

Whale  fisheries ;  Gnilnd.,  Davis'  straits,  \ 
SoQtha.WhaleFiahery,&Falkkndl8laads  j 

Sb^oj — Foreign  Coumtriee 


:} 


n. — ^British  Pobsbbsiohb  : 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore   

Anstnd.  Oo]8.^lf .  So.  W.,yiet.,  and  ijfieentld. 

„  „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm., 

and  N.  Zealand 

British  North  America   

„    W.IndieBwithBtsh.Qliiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal    

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  A£.,  Ascension  and  ^t.  Helena 

Mauritius 

Channel  Tdi^nflf    


Total — Britieh  Foeseuione.. 
General  Total    


Whole  Tean. 


1876. 


'«:?■ 


£ 

58,100, 

6,990, 
10,046, 

i.5»7, 

1,478, 

416, 

3,095, 

"3» 
17,016, 

75»4i9» 
i»597, 
3*5*7, 

967, 
9»6i5» 
7,595» 

171, 


29i,790» 


35»8ia, 
I4»34*» 

7,623> 

10,946, 

7,190, 

4.187, 

874. 

938, 

676, 


82,588, 


•^374.378, 


£ 

12,619, 

37,710, 

28,758, 

9,237, 
9,269, 

674, 
1,018, 

374, 

2,416, 

46, 
9,722, 

16,804, 
1,218, 
2,857, 

1,696, 

3,134, 

8,455, 


140,996, 


26,458, 
11,890, 

5,763, 

7,369, 

3,064, 

4,366, 

741, 

342, 

587, 


59,580, 


200,676, 


1875. 


Importo 


£ 

331805, 

5MOO, 
60,800, 

7,9  ia» 

17,916, 

1,6x6, 
1,740, 

496, 

3»ii8, 
118, 

15»20Z, 

69i549, 
1,020, 

4.417, 
«»»35> 
9.557, 
9.971, 
164, 


291,056, 


37,778, 
13,409. 

7,130. 

10,156, 

7,490, 

4,487, 

609, 

822, 

693, 


81,574. 


373.530, 


IT* 


£ 
14,944, 

42,198, 
21,725, 

9,301, 

9,886, 

622, 
798, 


2,689, 

38, 
10,996, 

^1,874, 
1,732, 
4,031, 

1,781, 

3,902, 

9,987, 

20, 


156,888, 


28,291, 
13,239, 

6,243, 

9,029, 

3,111, 

4,909, 

789, 

854, 

641, 


66,606, 


223,494, 


1874. 


Inporta 
mm 


£ 

36,138, 

49.345. 

60,357, 

6,190, 
17,048, 

1.444. 
1.913. 

361, 

1,889, 

70, 
11,540, 

74,109, 
1,660, 
4,5*6, 

1.314. 

9»537, 

9,717. 

175. 


289446, 


37.478, 

11,758, 

6,761, 

11,771, 
6,406, 

4,*9i, 
6c8, 

1,041, 
66i, 


80,779. 


370,225 


£ 
16,706, 

45,04C, 

24,847, 

9,26e, 
11,846, 

597, 
881, 

897, 

1,76a 

9,715, 

28,035, 

1,383, 

.  2,972, 

3,147, 

4.886, 

12,036, 

19, 


173,049, 


27,927, 
12,185, 

6,886, 

9,413, 

4,303, 

3,428, 

383, 

646, 

816, 


66,387, 


239,436, 


•  1.^.,  BriUsh  uid  fsiih  pruduue  vnd  masitifiwtii^m^  vjOOQIC 


156         AgneuUuraZ  Statistics  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdcmd.     [Mar. 
I. — Population,  Area,  Abstract  of  Acreage  wider  Crops,  dtc,  and  Number  of  Livs 


Total  poptdation 

Total  area  of  land  of  all  descriptions  1 
and  of  water  (in  statute  acres)  ....  j 

AbHrcust  of  Acreage — 

Under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  f 

fiJlow,  and  grass \ 

Under  com  crops  (including  beans  f 

and  peas)  \ 

Under  green  crops  -i 

„     bare  fallow    -| 

under  r 

permanent  pasture  -j 

Percentage  of  Acreage— * 
Under  com  crops  (including  beans  f 
and  peas) \ 

Under  green  crops  •{ 

„     bare  fallow   j 

„     grass— Clover,   Ac.,  under  f 
rotation \ 

„  „      permanent  pasture    -j 


grass — Clorer,   Ac., 
rotation.. 


Total. 


Acreage  of  orchards,  or  of  arable  or  1 

grass  land,  used  also  for  fruit  trees  J 

Acreage  of  woods,  ooppioei,  and  plaotatunu 


Ahttraet  oflAee  Stock —  r 

Total  number  of  horsesf -j 


cattle 
sheep 
pigs ... 


IfMmber  to  everg   loo   Acres   under 

Cropty  FalloWf  and  Grass —  r 

Horsesf \ 


Cattle- 
Sheep.. 


Yean. 


1871 


1875 
76 
75 
76 
75 
76 
75 
76 
76 
76 
75 
76 


1875 
76 
75 
76 
75 
76 
75 
76 
75 
76 


1876 

72 


1876 
76 
75 
76 
75 
76 
75 
76 


1876 
76 
75 
76 
75 
76 
75 
76 


England. 


21,495, 


3^,597, 


24,112, 

24,194, 

7,528, 

7,278, 

2,848, 

2,764, 

615, 

607, 

2,608, 

2,787, 

10,536, 

10,688, 


3i*i 
30' » 
ir8 
11-4 

2*1 

10*8 
""5 
43*7 
44-a 


158, 
1,325, 


1,031, 
1,057, 
4,218, 
4,076, 
19,114, 
18,320, 
1,875, 
1,924, 


4*3 
44 
17*5 
i6'8 

79*3 

75*7 

7-8 

8-0 


Wales. 


1,217, 


4,7ai, 


2,696, 

2,712, 

612, 

498, 

131, 

129, 

25, 

25, 

360, 

360, 

1,666, 

1,697, 


19*0 

i8-4 

4*9 

4*8 

0*9 

o*9 

i3"4 

13*3 

6i-8 

6x'6 


lOO'O 


2, 

126, 


124, 
128, 
651, 
638, 
2,951, 
2,863, 
203, 
216, 


4-'5 

4*7 

24-2 

23*6 
>09*5 
105-6 

7*5 
7*9 


Scotland. 


3,360, 


19,496, 


4,607, 

4,637, 

1,410, 

1,407, 

684, 

689, 

16, 

17, 

1,385, 


1,110, 
1,129, 


30*6 

30-3 
14-8 

H'9 
o"4 
0*4 
30-1 
30*0 
24-1 
-»4*4 


1, 
734, 


188, 

188, 

1,143, 

1,131, 

7,100, 

6,989, 

151, 

154, 


4-0 

4*1 
24*8 

H*4 

154*1 

150*7 

3"3 

3*3 


ToUl  for 
Great 
Britain. 


26,072, 


5M»5. 


31,416, 

31,544, 

9,461, 

9,184, 

3,664, 

3,574, 

657, 

661, 

4,354, 

4,540, 

13,312, 

13,516, 


30- X 
a9-i 
11-7 
ix'S 
1-8 

2*1 

13*9 
»4*4 
4**4 
4**9 


lOO'O 


167, 
2,187, 


1,340, 
1,374, 
6,012, 
5,846, 
29,167, 
28,172, 
2,229, 
2,293, 


4*3t 
4*4t 
191 

i8-5 
9»-8 

89*3 
7-1 

7*3 


•  SUtedttdnsiTelj  o(  Um  ■mall  perooitasw  for  flax  and  hopa. 

t  Only  honaa  naed  for  a«riealiu^  nnbroken  hotaea,  and  marea  kept  aolaly  f or  breedinff ,  are  indnded  in  the  ratoma. 
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Stock,  in  each  DivisioJt  of  the  United  Kingdom,    [ooo'i  omitted  from  the  quantities  i  


Ueof 
Man. 


H 


H5» 


Chaniiel  Iilandf . 


Jeney.     Goenuej,  be. 


56, 


28, 


91. 
98, 
26, 
26, 
11, 
12, 


86, 

84, 

18. 
20, 


z8'4 

28-2 

iz-9 

iz-9 

o'S 

38-4 
36-7 
19-8 
21-9 


6, 

6, 

19, 

19, 

74, 

70, 

4, 

6, 


5-8 

5-6 

10*9 

20-5 

8i-i 

75*4 

4*7 

6-6 


19, 

19, 

3, 

3, 

7, 
7, 


8, 
6, 

4, 


i6'i 
17*4 
38-4 
38-2 

x'3 
0-6 

17*3 
20-5 
26*9 
a3'3 


lOO'O 


1, 


2, 

2, 
11, 
11, 


6, 
6, 


"•5 

60-3 

58-6 

3-0 

30*6 
30-8 


38, 


i9» 


12. 

11, 
1, 
1, 
8, 
8, 


1, 

1, 
4, 
5, 


i6-3 

17*2 

30*7 
28-6 

o'3 
0*7 

12*1 

9-6 
40*6 
43"9 


lOO'O 


2, 
1, 
7, 
6, 
1, 
1, 
6, 
4, 


i6'8 
16-1 
6o-8 
58-0 
12-8 

48-4 
39'8 


Total  for 
United 
Kingdom. 


81,629, 


77,828, 


47,313, 

47,393, 

11,399, 

11,064, 

5,067, 

4,960, 

570, 

663, 

6,337, 

6,441, 

23,772, 

24,053, 


24-1 
13*3 
10-7 
IO-5 

1*2 

»'4 
i3'4 
13-6 

50'a 
50'7 


lOO'O 


1,820, 

1,868, 

10,162, 

9,997, 

33,491, 

82,252, 

3,495, 

3,734, 


3*9 

4'o 

21-5 

21*1 

70*8 

68-0 

7'4 

7*9 


Tean. 


1871 


1875 
76 
'75 
76 
75 
76 
75 
76 
75 
76 
75 
76 


1875 
76 
75 
76 
75 
76 
75 
76 
75. 
76 


1876 
72 


1876 
76 
75 
76 
75 
76 
75 
76 


1876 
76 
75 
76 
76 
76 
75 
76 


Total  population 


{Total  area  of  land  of  all  deBcriptionB 
and  of  water  (in  statute  acres) 

Ah9tr<Met  of  Aoreage — 

}  Under   aU   kinds  of  crops,  bare 
fallow,  and  grass 
}  Under  00m  crops  (including  beans 
and  peas) 

r  Under  green  crops 

V  „     bare  &llow 

1      „     grass — Clorer,    &o.,    under 
J  rotation 

>      „         „      permanent  pasture 

Percentage  of  Acreage — ^ 

1  Under  com  crops  (including  beans 

J      and  peas) 

V  Under  green  crops 

V  „     bare  fidlow 

1      „     gras»--Gloyer,    &o.,   under 
J  rotation 

V  „  „     permanent  pasture 


Total 


Acreage  of  orchards,  or  of  arable  or 

grass  land,  used  also  for  fruit  trees 

Acreage  of  wooda,  ooppicei,  and  plantationa 

,  AhHraet  ofJAve  Stock — 
[>     Total  number  of  horsesf 


cattle 
sheep 


Nuntber  to  every  100  Acres  wnder 
^  Cropt,  Fallow,  and  Chrase — 
>•     Horsesf 

}     CatUe 

V     Sheep 

1     Pig* 


r 


1  The  dfltaolad  ntama  for  Iralaad  will  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  prepared  bj  the  Begiatnr-General  end  laid  belara 

i  bdodinc  nndar  flax.  10i;248  acres  in  1875,  and  lS2,8f78  acres  in  187^ 

lAsretimiadinMW.  ^^ _ 

Digitized  by  VjOUvIvT 
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XL — Aoreage 

under 

Crops  a»d  Orass  and  dumber 

1 

3 

Fopola- 

tioDon 

ard  April, 

1871. 

3 

ToUI 
Area  in 
Statute 

Acres. 

4              S             6             7              8 
Number  of  Acres  under  Crops  and  Grass. 

9 

Per- 
centage 
of 

Com 
Crops  to 

1V>Ul 

under  all 

kinds 

Fallow, 
and 
Gratis. 

10 
HOBSBS. 

Number 

to 

every 

IW 
Acrea 
under 
Crops. 

Biire 
Falluw, 

and 
Gtas!*. 

11 

CaTTLiB. 

Nomber 
to 

100 
Acres 
nnder 
(W. 

Bare 
Fallow 

and 
Grna*. 

Total 
under  aU 

kinds 
of  Crops, 

Bare 
Fallow. 

and 

GrHsa. 

Whereof  under 

Enouuid. 
Countiea,  Proper. 

Com 

Crops. 

Green 

Crops. 

Clorer 
and 
Artifi- 
cial and 
other 
Gmaaes 
under 
RotH. 
tion. 

Perma- 
nent 

JSsrss. 

not 

broken  np 

in 

Rotation 

(exfluniv* 

of  Heath  or 

Muunmiii 

I^tid}. 

SouthSastem— 
Surrey   

1,092, 
848, 
417, 
645, 
196, 

483» 
1,005, 

934, 

1,032, 

450, 

299, 
732, 
656, 

700, 
870, 

98, 
240, 
209, 
264, 
W7, 

46, 
82, 
78, 
131, 
66, 

81, 
61, 
70, 
119, 
42, 

110, 
294, 
267, 
171, 
114, 

3«*7 
3^8 

31*9 
3<5-3 
39-8 

4-6 
41 
4*o 
41 
4-0 

i4-a 

9*1 

149 

8-4 
92, 

Kent 

Sussex    

Hants    

Berks 

Total 

8,098, 

3,904. 

2.757, 

918, 

893, 

323, 

956, 

38-0 

4*1 

IO-8 

South  mdl^indr— 

Middlesex 

Hertford   

Buckingham.... 
Oxford  

2,540, 
192, 
176, 
178, 
244, 
64, 
146, 
187, 

181, 
391, 
467, 
470, 
630, 
230, 
296, 

5i5» 

117, 
838, 
403, 
415, 
556, 
209, 
257, 
484, 

19. 
147, 
183, 
163, 
178, 
101, 
115, 
260, 

14. 
42, 
35, 
58, 
42, 
21. 
32, 
86, 

5, 
41, 
30, 
46, 
88, 
15, 
21, 
47, 

79, 

94, 

191, 

139, 

277, 

59, 

76, 

76, 

i6-5 

43-6 
33*0 
39-i 
3^'o 
48-3 
45 'o 
53*7 

5-1 
4'^ 
4*3 
4*1 
3*9 
4*7 
4*4 
5'7 

9*5 
i6-i 

ii-5 
198 
11-8 

I2-Z 

9-5 

Northampton .. 
Huntingdon  .... 
Bedford 

Cambridge    .... 

Total 

3,727, 

3*190, 

2,779, 

1,116, 

329, 

243, 

991, 

40- 1 

4*4 

«3-9 

Ilastem— 
Essex 

466, 
349, 
439, 

950, 
*»35^» 

826, 

766, 

1,067, 

407, 
384, 
460, 

105, 
123, 
206, 

89, 

89, 

169, 

185, 
147, 
234, 

49*3 
50*1 
42-1 

5'o 
5-6 
5-6 

9"a 
7-9 
97 

Suffolk  

Norfolk 

Total 

1,254, 

3»36i, 

2,659, 

1.241, 

434, 

347, 

566,- 

46-6 

5*4 

90 

South-JTestem— 

WUts 

257, 
196, 
601, 
362, 
464, 

^59, 
627, 

1,655, 
870, 

1,050, 

747, 
478, 
1,094, 
527, 
840, 

222, 
112, 
283, 
143, 
144, 

103, 
61, 

152, 
60, 
65, 

85, 

68, 

189, 

139, 

67, 

818, 
241, 
443, 
165, 
651, 

29*6 
13*4 
i5'9 
27-2 
17-2 

3'o 
3*3 

3'9 

11-6 

'5-9 
199 

29-6 
24-0 

Dorset  

Devon    

Cornwall   

Somerset   

Totel 

1,880, 

5,061, 

3,686, 

904, 

441, 

538, 

1,718, 

24*4 

41 

20*0 

West  Midland— 
Gloucester    .... 

Hereford  

Salop 

535, 
125, 
248, 
858, 
339, 
634, 

805, 
Sih 
841, 
732, 
472, 
567, 

647, 
436, 
698, 
594, 
393, 
481, 

173, 
105, 
168, 
114, 
118. 
143, 

65, 
85, 
64, 
43, 
30, 
32, 

90, 
44, 
79, 
55, 
86, 
45, 

806, 
235, 
875, 
871, 
190, 
248, 

26-7 
24-2 
24-1 
19-1 

30*0 
»9'3 

3-8 
4-8 
4*3 
3-8 
4*9 
4'o 

17-2 

19-9 
2a-3 

14-3 
i9'o 

Stafford 

Worcester 

Warwick   

Total 

2,739, 

3»95o, 

3,255, 

821, 

269, 

348, 

1,725, 

iS'i 

4*4 

i8-9 

•  For  the  Irish  Statiatics, 
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9f  Live  Sioci  in  1876.     COO(yk  omitted,  eooMqwatly  8,0M. »  S.096,000.] 


It 

M 

U 

IS 

16 

17         18       19 

80 

81 

88 

8S 

84 

NaJMi 

FlQS. 

KwBberofAenaUAte 

Vetdies, 

Baio 

to 

to 

Laeonw, 

kam 

ertry 
100 
Aern 

Barley 

Pote* 

Tnrnips 

Mob- 

uidaay 
other 

FaUovr. 
aad 

Xtolutd. 

■hier 

wMtor 

Whe«t. 

or 

Oote. 

B6MM. 

PtM. 

and 

Crops 

Uacrop. 

ts- 

^-SK- 

Bm. 

tOM. 

SwodM. 

gtdd. 

except 

P«l 

Gtonftieo,  Proper. 

Mlov, 

Vtlkiv. 

Clorer 

Arable 

ud 

UMl 

and 

Laid. 

Oxan. 

enn. 

Grait. 

&»«a-J&4M<«ni 

30-0 

»o-5 

40, 

19, 

28, 

3> 

7, 

4. 

*o. 

9. 

9. 

12, 

Surrey 

130-8 

8-1 

96, 

46, 

67, 

»i, 

ao, 

14. 

29, 

12, 

20, 

10, 

Kent 

83-4 

6-2 

w, 

23, 

68, 

9, 

>4. 

3. 

33> 

12, 

19. 

21, 

Suwez 

79*0 

8-7 

104, 

63, 

60, 

6, 

10, 

5. 

83. 

I», 

22, 

22, 

Hants 

75"9 

9-5 

67, 

89, 

29, 

'3» 

8, 

h 

35. 

5. 

12, 

10, 

Berks 

88-0 

8-2 

891, 

189, 

261, 

5*» 

59. 

27, 

200, 

50. 

82, 

75. 

Totia 

SatUhMidlMd 

3i'3 

io'5 

8, 

2, 

6, 

I, 

2, 

3i 

2, 

2, 

6, 

— 

MiddleMX 

52-3 

9'4 

67, 

48; 

27, 

to. 

Sf 

2, 

26, 

5. 

7, 

14, 

Hertford 

«7-7 

8-7 

49, 

32, 

28, 

t7» 

7, 

a> 

21, 

4* 

7, 

13, 

Buckingham 

79-3 

8-4 

66, 

66, 

26, 

18, 

8, 

2, 

39. 

5. 

10, 

9, 

Oxford 

92-6 

5*4 

66, 

62, 

23, 

»i, 

7, 

*i 

26, 

5. 

6, 

21, 

^orthamptn. 
Huntingaon 
Bedford 

74*8 

8-6 

42, 

28, 

15, 

10, 

7, 

h 

4. 

4. 

7. 

»2, 

63-9 

10-8 

47, 

84, 

12, 

16, 

6, 

5. 

13. 

4. 

7. 

'3, 

70- 1 

91 

126, 

66, 

33, 

^5» 

9i 

10, 

1 8, 

18, 

20, 

16, 

Cambridge 

7»-5 

8-4 

449, 

328, 

169, 

118, 

51. 

29. 

149. 

47, 

60, 

98, 

Total 

45-i 

in 

J69, 

116, 

48, 

44> 

30, 

11, 

26, 

31, 

31. 

40, 

Easez 

567 

15-7 

141, 

149, 

17, 

4*» 

»7, 

2, 

59. 

36, 

22, 

23, 

Suffolk 

6i*9 

8-0 

187, 

196, 

32, 

18, 

9, 

5, 

»39. 

46. 

12, 

7, 

Norfolk 

55-2 

11*2 

497, 

459, 

97, 

104, 

66, 

18, 

224, 

"3. 

65. 

70, 

Total' 

South' Western 

94-8 

7-8 

92. 

69, 

37, 

13, 

9» 

3. 

61, 

5. 

23. 

19, 

wate 

105-9 

8-8 

41, 

40, 

28, 

h 

3. 

3. 

42, 

5. 

7, 

7, 

Dorset 

86-3 

8*3 

113, 

78, 

90, 

h 

1, 

15. 

85. 

29. 

6, 

26, 

Devon 

82-9 

11-8 

46, 

58, 

46, 

— 

6, 

30. 

»3. 

1. 

20, 

Cornwall 

80-7 

io'6 

68, 

86, 

23. 

14, 

3. 

9. 

35. 

10, 

7, 

", 

Somerset 

88-2 

9*2 

860, 

276, 

218, 

3i» 

16, 

36, 

^53. 

62, 

44. 

83, 

Total 

JTeetMidlafid 

64-2 

8-4 

82, 

44, 

20, 

18, 

8, 

6, 

43. 

3. 

11, 

I4» 

Gloucester 

76-2 

S'1 

60, 

26, 

14, 

9» 

7, 

2, 

26, 

2. 

5. 

ii, 

Hereford 

69-0 

8-3 

71, 

67, 

28, 

5> 

5i 

5. 

5'. 

5. 

2, 

11, 

Salop 
Stafford 

48-7 

8-7 

42, 

83, 

32, 

3) 

3i 

7, 

27, 

4. 

4. 

12, 

54*9 

•9'7 

67, 

22, 

10, 

20, 

9i 

5. 

15. 

3. 

7. 

17, 

Worcester 

75-2 

8-2 

62, 

81, 

19, 

24» 

7, 

2, 

20, 

4. 

5. 

>9. 

Warwick 

64-5 

8-5 

364, 

212, 

123, 

79. 

39. 

27, 

182, 

21, 

34, 

84, 

Total 

tea  omit,  TMe  I,  p.  167. 
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II. — Acreage  tinder  Orope  and  Onus  and  Number  of  Live 


England. 


Coontief,  Proper. 


Popula- 

tiouon 

Srd  April, 

1871. 


Total 
Area  in 
Statute 

Acrec 


4  6  6  7  8 

Number  of  Acres  under  Crops  and  Orass. 


Total 
under  all 

kinds 
of  Crops, 

Bare 
Pallow, 

and 
Grass. 


Whereof  under 


Com 

Cropfl. 


Green 

Crops. 


Gorer 
and 
Artifi- 
cial and 
other 
Grasses 
uuder 
Rota- 
tiou. 


Perma- 
nent 
Paature. 
andOran 

not 
broken  ap 

in 

Rotiillon 

(exclusive 

of  Heath  or 

Mountain 

Laud) 


Per- 
centage 
of 

Com 
Crops  to 

Total 
under  all 

kinds 
of  Crops, 

Bnrc 
Fallow, 

and 

Grass. 


10 

HOSSM. 


Number 
to 
ererr 
100 
Acres 
under 
Crops, 
Bare 
Fallow, 

and 
Grass. 


11 
Cattui. 

Number 

to 

crery 

100 
Aicres 
under 
Crops, 
Bare 
Fallow, 

and 
Grass. 


North  Midland — 
Leicester    ... 

Rutland 

Lincoln 

Nottingham 
Derby    


487, 
320, 
879, 


Total. 


1,427, 


JfoHh-WeHen^— 

Chester 

Lancaster  .... 


661, 
2,820, 


Total. 


3,381, 


Torh— 
West  Riding... 
East        „    ... 
North      „    ... 

Total ... 


1,821, 
322, 
293, 


5>2, 

95» 

1,768, 

526, 

656, 


3,557, 


706, 
i,ao8, 


»,9i4, 


Northern — 
Durham    ... 
Northumber-  \ 

hmd  / 

Cumberland  ... 
Westmorland  . 

Total 


Total  of  Eng-\ 
land  / 

Wales— 
Monmouth    .... 
South  Wales.... 
North      „    .... 

Total  of  Wales.... 

Total  of  Scot- 1 
land   / 

Total  of  Great  1 
Britain J 


2,436, 


686, 

387, 

220, 
65, 


1,367, 


21,299, 


1,716, 

805, 

>,362, 


3,883, 


470, 

85, 

1,476, 

444, 

603, 


108, 

26, 

620, 

166, 


26, 

8, 

239, 

63, 


34, 

8, 

170, 

68, 

86, 


2,977, 


974, 


347, 


306, 


625, 
764, 


1,289, 


1,173, 
672, 
836, 


2,680, 


648, 
1,290, 

970, 
501, 


3,409, 


32,229, 


196, 
764, 
463, 


1,413, 


3,360, 


26,072, 


368, 
2,727, 
»>995, 


5,090, 


9.496, 


410, 
681, 
649, 


1,879, 


80, 
100, 


180, 


232, 
277, 
220, 


729, 


91, 

122, 

96, 
20, 


23,961, 


233, 
1,699, 
1,113, 


2,946, 


56,815,  bl,644. 


32, 

60, 


99, 

112, 

81, 


292, 


66, 
73, 


96, 
90, 
79, 


41, 
420, 
157, 


za'o 

30*9 
42*0 

35*1 
i3'7 


3-8 
3-7 
4'3 
4*5 
4« 


1,276, 


32-8 


4'> 


364, 
688, 


725, 
170, 

427, 


264,    1,822, 


84, 

61, 

48, 
11, 


7,241, 


37, 
284, 
216, 


636, 


1,408, 


9,185, 


164, 


2,741, 


14, 
71, 
68, 


143, 


690, 


58, 

96, 

96, 
16, 


266, 


2,763, 


24, 

189, 
171, 


384, 


3,674, 


4,640, 


15*2 
13*1 


13*9 


19-8 
41*3 
26-3 


27*2 


206, 

387, 

306, 
192, 


1,091, 


10,537, 


162, 

1,040, 

658, 


1,860, 


1,129, 


18,616, 


22*2 
17-9 

17*2 

8-5 


4"! 
47 


44 


4*4 

5*7 
4-8 


4-8 


17-4 


30*2 


i6-i 

i7*7 
19-2 


i8-2 


30*3 


29-1 


4*3 

2*7 

3-6 
3'2 


3*3 


4*3 


4*6 
4*9 

4*5 


4*7 


4*1 


4*4 


•  For  Uie  Irish  Statistics, 
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Stock  in  1876 — Conid,     [OOO'i  omitted.  ooueqnenUy  1.427.  =  1.487.000.] 


13 

18 

U 

IS 

16 

17 

18       19          80         81           88 

88 

84 

Ruber 

Number 

Namber  of  Acres  Under 

Vetches. 

Bare 

to    . 
eway 

100 
Aerrt 

to 

100 
Acres 

Barley 

Pota- 

Turnips 

Man- 

Laceme. 

and  any 

other 

FUlow. 
and 

EirQULK]>. 

■Bder 

under 

Wheat. 

or 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

and 

Crops 

Unoop. 

Crop.. 
Ban 

Crops, 
Bue 

Beie. 

toes. 

Swedes. 

gold. 

except 
Clofer 

pad 

Coimties.  Proper. 

YmOow, 

TUlov, 

Arable 

bdU 

and 

and 

Land. 

6I7M. 

Grass. 

Grass. 

NoHhMidland 

9I-I 

5'4 

82, 

37, 

23, 

8, 

3i 

2, 

I5» 

5, 

3, 

14, 

Leicester 

iii;-8 

4-0 

7, 

12, 

4, 

2, 

I, 

6, 

I, 

3, 

Rutland 

icz's 

6-8 

274, 

186, 

99, 

39. 

20, 

38, 

137, 

20, 

23. 

25, 

Lincoln 

6i-8 

6-3 

61, 

54, 

23. 

9> 

8, 

6, 

37, 

4« 

6, 

20, 

Nottingham 

48-3 

7-6 

^, 

16, 

29, 

'> 

1, 

3, 

12, 

I, 

3, 

10, 

Derby 

86 -o 

6-5 

396, 

305, 

178, 

59, 

33» 

49. 

207, 

30, 

36, 

72, 

Total 

North'WetUm 

20*4 

12-4 

24, 

8, 

47, 

4, 

— 

19, 

9, 

2, 

I, 

2, 

Chester 

4^*5 

5-^ 

30, 

10, 

53, 

5, 

— 

32, 

12, 

2, 

2, 

4, 

Lancaster 

33*4 

8-3 

54, 

18, 

100, 

9» 

— 

51, 

21, 

4, 

3, 

6, 

Total 

Torh— 

<2*0 

5-9 

78, 

80, 

60, 

9» 

B* 

24, 

61. 

3, 

9, 

20, 

West  Biding 

73*9 

7-8 

97, 

78, 

77, 

II, 

12, 

10, 

79. 

5, 

8, 

21, 

jsaflt      „ 

84-6 

6-8 

53, 

82, 

71, 

9, 

3, 

9. 

6x, 

2, 

4, 

30, 

North    „ 

71*9 

6-5 

228, 

240, 

208, 

»9, 

20, 

43» 

"I. 

.0. 

21, 

71, 

Total 

N<>Hherfk— 

49"3 

3*o 

28, 

23, 

36, 

2, 

I, 

7i 

22, 

— 

4, 

21, 

Durham 

^S^'S 

2*0 

22, 

43, 

52, 

4> 

2, 

7, 

50, 

— 

9, 

16, 

/  Northum- 
\     beriand 

93'9 

4*9 

17. 

8, 

69, 

— 



10, 

35, 

I, 

— 

5, 

Cumberland 

138-7 

*'3 

1. 

2, 

16, 

— 

— 

2, 

8, 

— 

I, 

Wertmorlnd. 

103-9 

3*1 

68, 

76, 

173, 

6, 

3, 

26, 

"5, 

I, 

13, 

43, 

Total 

74-9 

7-8 

2,807, 

2,098, 

1,617, 

487, 

287, 

306, 

1,552, 

338, 

358, 

602, 

/Total  of  Eng- 
\     knd 

Walet-^ 

83-'> 

6-; 

16, 

11, 

9, 

I, 

I, 

2, 

9, 

I, 

2> 

6, 

Monmouth 

96-4 

6-6 

49, 

96, 

136, 

1, 

21, 

41, 

4> 

4, 

15, 

South  Wales 

118-7 

9*7 

45, 

58, 

106, 

4» 

2, 

21, 

31, 

3, 

2, 

10, 

North      „ 

103-8 

7-7 

110, 

165, 

251, 

5, 

4» 

44» 

81, 

8, 

8, 

31, 

Total  of  Wales 

^50-9 

3*3 

78, 

270, 

1,022, 

a6. 

2, 

155. 

513, 

2, 

14, 

.8. 

/Total       of 
\     Scotland 

89-3 

7-3 

2,995, 

2,533, 

2,790, 

518, 

293, 

505, 

2,146, 

348, 

380, 

651, 

/Total  of  at. 
\     Britain 

i^e  Table  I,  p. 
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IMPORTS. —(United  Bangdom.)— Whole  Team,  1876-76-74-78-72.— Dec^orec^ 
Real  Value  {Ex'duty\  at  Port  of  Entry  {and  therefore  including  Freight  and 
Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom, 


(Whole  Yean.)                            [OOCb  omitted.] 

yoftXlGH  AeTICLKI  iMPOmTSO. 

1876. 

1876. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

BAwMATiB.-2V*<»i«,&o.  Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 

8ilk» .:....... 

£ 

40»347, 

24,98c, 

16,250, 

3>537, 

i»95*» 

2,130, 

£ 

46,320, 

22,889, 

10,546, 

4,380, 

2,246, 

1,621, 

£ 

50,937, 

22,640, 

15,713, 

5,545, 

2,211, 

2,153, 

£ 

64,887. 

20,699, 

15,519, 

5,295, 

2,319, 

2,438, 

£ 

68,617, 

19,862, 

14,501, 

4,998, 

6,266. 

2,479, 

Flax 

Hemp  

Indiso 

89,i96» 

88,002, 

99.199. 

101,157, 

101,723, 

„        „          Various,  Hides  

6,273, 
4,786, 

10,252, 
2,874, 

19,025, 

7,005, 
5,368, 

12,685, 
2,037, 

16,362, 

6,815, 
4,778, 

11,109, 
2,318, 

21,831, 

6,673, 
5,556, 

10,991, 
3,133, 

19,665, 

6,783. 
4,649, 
9,207. 
2,886. 
15,768, 

Oils 

Metals 

Tallow 

Timber 

43,210, 

42,457, 

46,851, 

45,018, 

37,177. 

„        „          Agreltl,    Ghiano 

2.462, 
8,970, 

1.292, 
8,789, 

1,342, 
7,470, 

2,112, 
7,129, 

1,188, 
7,278. 

Seeds    

11,432, 

10,081, 

8,812, 

9,241. 

8,461, 

Tropical,  &o.,Pboi>vox.  Tea  

12,813, 

6,413. 
20,620, 

3,946, 
2,927, 
3,839, 
7,020, 

3,963, 

14,167, 
7,605, 

21,917, 
2,987, 
2,991, 
8,789, 
6,821, 
2,885, 

11,573, 
7,103, 

16,083, 
8,875, 
3,622, 
3,349, 
6,868, 
2,612, 

11,539, 
7,319, 

21,436, 
4,003, 
2,338, 
3,061, 
8,304, 
8,297, 

12,988, 
5,296, 

18,490, 
2,801. 
8,474, 
8,916, 
7,722, 
2,192, 

Coffee  

Sugar  &  Molasses 
Tobacco  

Rice 

Fruits  

Wines 

Spirits 

6i,54i» 

63,162, 

55.085, 

62,188, 

56,87*, 

Food  Grain  and  Meal. 

Prorisiona   

51,550, 
32,837, 

52,714, 
25,752, 

60,753, 
25,868. 

51,521, 
23,812, 

60,987, 
18,912. 

84,387, 

78,466, 

76,621, 

75,333. 

69,899, 

45.938, 

52,973, 

45,594, 

42.i44» 

44,283, 

Total  Efumsbatsd  Impobtb  .... 
Add  for  IJKXHinnEBATBD  Iktobts  (saj) 

335,704, 
38,300, 

335.141. 
38,800, 

332,162, 
36,273, 

335.081, 
35,300, 

318,415. 
34,960, 

Total  Ixpobts  

374,004, 

373,941. 

368,435. 

370,381, 

353.375. 

•  "  Silk,"  indusiTe  of  manufactured  silk,  "  not  made  up." 
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EXPOBTS.— (United    Kingdom.)— Whole    Tears,    1870-75-74-78-72.— 2)ec^rerf 
-     JiecU  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Articles  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
and  Manufactures  Exported  from  United  Kingdom, 


(Whole  Yean.)                         [OOO'g  omitted.] 
British  Pbodvcb,  kc.,  ExpomD. 

1876. 

1875. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

yLAjnsB.^Textile.  Cotton  Manufactures .. 
Yam 

£ 

54,851, 
12,783, 

44»7, 
1,7691 
1,073, 
5,621, 
1460, 

£ 

58,665, 

18,170, 

21,649, 

5,102, 

1,738, 

878, 

7,271, 

1,855, 

£ 

59,716, 

14,516, 

22,795, 

5,559, 

2,100, 

1,030, 

7,124, 

1,721, 

£ 

61,447, 
15,876, 
25,279, 
5,404, 
1,876, 
1,688, 
7,295, 
1,976, 

£ 

63,419, 
16,710, 

Woollen  Manu&ctures 
„       Yam 

32,384, 
6,110, 

Silk  Manufactures 

Yam 

2,189, 
1,895, 

Linen  Manu&ctures  .... 
Yam 

8,248, 
2,142, 

ji       *«*** 

100,594, 

110,228, 

1 14,561, 

120,821, 

133,097, 

Amh^mI.    ATTnii.rAl 

1,962, 
3,771, 

8.185, 
4,922, 

3,197, 
6,131, 

3,434, 
6,598, 

3,096, 

6,629, 

6,733, 

8,107, 

9,328, 

10,032, 

9,724, 

MviAXB,  Ac  Hardware «... 

M'anhinArv .- 

3481, 
7,198, 
20,731, 
3401, 
1,202, 
8,901, 

4,265, 
9,099, 
26,781, 
8,780, 
1,800, 
9,646, 

4,413, 
9,771, 

31,225, 
3,814, 
1,648, 

11,954, 

4,938, 
9,994, 

37,780, 
3,821, 
1,548, 

13,206, 

5,089, 
8,199. 

Iron     

36,061, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin    

3,626, 
1,760, 

Coals  and  Calm    

10,444. 

44,914, 

53,821, 

62,825, 

71,287, 

65,179, 

Caramic  UomfeU,  Earthenware  and  OImb 

2,577, 

2,812, 

3,152, 

3408, 

3,113, 

Tm^iittmnujt  Mnf^tt  BfM^r  and  Ale 

1,922, 
210, 
70, 
i5«, 
529, 
31ft, 

2,090, 
240, 
88, 
177, 
676, 
277, 

2,300, 

2,451, 
256, 
82, 
187, 
663, 
152, 

2,602, 

2,420, 
266, 
81, 
221, 
789, 
212, 

2,931, 

2,085, 

amd  "ProdnctM.      Butter    

307, 

Cheese   

83, 

Candles 

223. 

Salt 

Spirits    

529, 
224. 

Soda  

°""*  V 

3,194, 

5,848, 

6,393, 

6,920, 

3451, 

Va^4iML»  MamufeU,  Books.  Printed 

877, 

3,343, 
312, 
247, 
659, 

916, 

382, 
311, 
804, 
684, 

899, 

3,547, 
277, 
285, 
688, 

913, 

8,417, 
241, 
278, 
673, 

883, 

Furniture 

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap  

3,664, 
304^ 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery .............. ....r. 

232, 
661, 

5438, 

2,596, 

5,696, 

5,522, 

5,744, 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles  

TTnAnnmArAted  Articles 

19.796, 
17,330, 

22,882, 
17,200, 

20,321, 
17,160, 

'9433, 
17,650, 

19,855, 
15,798, 

Total  Ezfobtb 

200,576, 

223494, 

239436, 

255,073 

255,961, 

m2 
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SHIPPING.--<Umted  Kmgdom,)'^Aec<nint  of  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and 
Cleared  vnth  Cargoes,  from  and  to  Various  Countries^  during  the  Twelve  Kontlis 
ended  Decembery  1876-75-74. 


Countries  from 

wkenee  Enterod  and 

to 

vUeh  Cleued. 


Total  British  and  Foreign. 


1876. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


1875. 


Zntered. 


Cleared. 


1874. 


Entered. 


Cleand. 


FOBBION  COUNTBIBS. 

Eu8Bia/?^'J^*™P^'^ 
t  Southern    „ 

Sweden    

Norway  

Denmark 

Chermanj 

Holland  .- 

Belgium  

France 

Spain  

Portugal 

Italy 

Austrian  territories    

Oreeoe 

*  Turkey  (including  Walla- 1 
chia  and  MoldaTia)    ....  j 

Egypt 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico,  Foreign  West  I 
Indies,  and  Central  > 
America  J 

Brasil 

Peru    

Chai    

China  

Other  countries 


Totalf  Foreign  Countries 

British  Possbssions. 

North  American  Colonies ... 

Kast  Indies,  including  1 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  > 
Mauritius    J 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

West  Indies    

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions  


Tons. 

1,847,886 
304,843 

1,324,051 
814,909 
215,169 

1,448,435 

1,130,599 
937,254 

1,869,971 

836,126 

195,262 

288,482 

25,640 

50,060 

524,107 

418,332 
4,013,481 

254,401 

194,651 
288,892 
60,475 
136,843 
578,197 


Tons. 

9474IO 
197,537 
733,^73 
419,811 

659,497 
i,4i7,2i3 
1,301,758 
1,023,700 
3,061,668 
656,192 
336,861 

947,649 
88,350 
67,203 

325»o4i 

487,426 
2,146493 

4i5>»9i 

423,680 
102,279 
206,372 
23,347 
578,971 


Tons. 

1,268,269 
432,482 

1,028,487 
663,194 
199,687 

1,483,464 

1,083,369 
852,447 

1,880,874 
650,930 
266,612 
814,391 
40,820 
121,756 

808,436 

812,275 
8,264^668 

807,849 

247,406 
244,955 
65,943 
136,815 
546,129 


Tons. 

847,974 
165,318 
681,778 
434,617 
630,654 

2,369,927 
1,106,300 

972,947 

2,744,622 

610,563 

323,316 

895,909 

87,624 

75,676 

303,283 

479,024 
1,996,751 

462,037 

468,724 
113,272 
289,763 

32,675 
593,884 


17,253,066 


17,576,922 


15,721,248 


16,686,638 


1,512,571 

1,191,255 

346,478 
214,684 
265,924 
235,390 


678,960 

1,543,096 

523,524 
162,201 
172,121 
846,782 


1,240,83# 

1,096,454 

262,822 
252,459 
248,772 
205,738 


607,039 

1437,812 

595,783 
167,021 
167,783 
753,836 


Tods. 

1,484,558 
286,789 

1,224,786 
793,966 
157,159 

1,548,523 
860,646 
820,140 

1,704,388 
751,430 
271,685 
226,713 
28,938 
120,133 

253,817 

255,226 
3,510,184 

294,291 

213,386 
218,510 
96,679 
102,999 
477,487 


Tons. 
868,530 
157,402 
633.372 
378,949 
567,215 
2,250,688 

998,532 
865,604 

2,438,363 
526,838 
299,272 
809,919 
93.021 
79,295 
337,797 

5^7,758 
2,102,736 

441,245 

517,697 
119,841 
289,922 
22,243 
647,084 


15,702,428 


15.973,323 


1,600,419 

985,098 

246,069 
208,399 
233,005 
212,304 


706450 
i,374»76i 

568,603 
133.500 
158,541 
835.363 


Total,  British  Possessions 

TOTiX  FQBBieK  COTTNTBIBB 
AKD  BbITIBH  PO8BB88ION8. 

Twelvemonths  [1876 

ended         <     76 


3,766,802 


3,926,684 


3,306,579 


3,729,274 


3,380,289 


3,777,218 


21'019,S68 


21,503,606 


December, 


'74.... 


19,027,827 


20415,912 


19,082,717  19,750,541 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  Imported  and 
Exported.  — (United  Bangdom.)  — />«j?a»w?  Real  Value  for  the 
Whole  Tean,  1876-76-74. 

[OOO't  omitted.] 


1876. 

1876. 

1874. 

(ITbole  Teara  J 

Gold. 

Silver, 

Gold. 

5i/Mr. 

Gold. 

5iiMr. 

Imported  from — 

A^ivtnlift  

£ 
4,957, 

2,442, 

4372, 

£ 
15, 

3,H5, 

a,637. 

£ 
6,641, 

1,644, 

8,268, 

£ 

33, 

3,432, 
3,»8i, 

£ 

6,721, 

2,864, 
4609, 

£ 

21. 

So.  Amcft.)  including  1 
Mexico    ftnd  W.  • 
Indies    J 

United  States  

3.99^, 
?.4.77. 

11,771, 

5,797, 

16,643, 

6,646, 

14094, 

7,494, 

Fnn<M» 

1,427, 
2,682, 

646, 
898, 

809, 

146. 
6,699, 

1,34*, 
5,538, 

45, 
25, 

16, 
797, 

2,023. 
789, 

120, 
664, 

342, 

117, 
2,603, 

1,392, 
1.226, 

48, 
26, 

»«4, 

24, 
649, 

740, 
282, 

80, 
264 

283, 

136, 
2,202, 

1,172, 

Gennanj,   Holl.   k\ 
Belg / 

Frtgl.,   Spain,   ftndl 
Gbrltp / 

Mlta.  and  Egypt 

China,       indading  1 

Hong  Konff j 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
All  other  Countries  .... 

2,77i» 
76, 

25, 

372,^ 

4«,* 

346, 

23,477, 

13,581, 

23,141, 

10,124, 

18,081, 

12,298, 

Exported  to— 
FraniM^  , 

4189, 
2,684, 

2,367, 

1,833, 
592, 
ao3, 

6,262, 
8,614. 

1,223, 

2r450, 

465, 

i,<595, 

6.484 
1,187, 

369, 

1,322, 

Oermany,   Holl.  &] 

Belg / 

Prtgl.,    Spain,   andl 

9^4, 
1,895, 

Tndr  and  China., ...,....rt 

9,240, 

217. 
3,524, 

280, 

1,199, 
2,106, 

2,628, 

9,49*,* 
378, 

5, 

178, 
267, 

16,089, 

78, 
677, 

1,961, 
943, 

4,610, 

4,094, 
89, 

15. 

57, 
114, 

6,930, 

11, 

1,877, 
1,814 

4,181, 
6.708. 

United  States  

25. 
21. 

South  Africa    .,  rr 

So.  Amca.,  including ' 
Mexico    and  W.   > 
Indies    

io8, 
1,169, 

TotdU  Exported  .... 

16,616, 

12,948, 

18,648, 

8,979, 

10,641, 

12,212, 

Excess  of  imports  .... 
„        exports    .... 

6,962, 

633, 

4,493, 

1,255, 

7,440, 

86, 

*  This  entiy  is  now  shown  direct,  instead  of  to  Egypt  as  formerly. 
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REVBNUB.— (XJkitbd  Kikgdom.)— 318t  Bboekbeb,  1876-75-74-78. 
Net  Produce  in  Quarters  and  Years  ended  Zlst  Dec.,  1876-75-74-78. 

[OOO't  omitted.} 


QUARTERS, 

1876. 

1876. 

1876. 

ended  31st  Dec. 

IMS. 

More. 

1874. 

1878. 

Onstoms 

£ 

5433, 
7,053, 
a,69z, 

39. 

i»552, 

330, 

£ 
5,506, 

7,188, 

2,795, 

89, 

1,611, 

830, 

£ 
78, 

80, 

103, 

£ 
41, 

£  • 
5,360, 

7,077, 

2,608, 

48, 

1,470, 

800, 

£ 

5,679, 

6,862, 

2,606, 

24, 

1,240, 

291, 

Bxcifle 

Stamnt r, ,.,--- 

OMUU^B         

Taxes  

Post  Office 

Telegraph  Serrice  .... 

Pronertv  Tax 

17,099, 
z8i. 

17,814, 
211, 

256, 

4»» 

70, 

16,858, 
251, 

16,602, 
271. 

Grown  Xiands 

17,380, 
i,i5^» 

17,525, 

186, 

1,102, 

256, 

III, 

5, 
54, 

17,109, 

186, 

1,059, 

16,873, 
185. 

757. 

ToiaU 

18,677, 

18,763, 

256, 

170, 

18,804, 

17,766, 

Nit  Dick.  £96, 

TEARS, 

1876. 

1875. 

1876. 

Corresponding  Yean. 

ended  diet  Dec. 

Leu. 

MOK. 

1874. 

1878. 

dutoxns  

£ 

i0,075, 

27,853, 

10,946, 

2488, 

5,970, 

'.295, 

£ 
19,740, 

27,857, 

10,878, 

2,456, 

5,983, 

1,170, 

£ 

£ 

335, 

68, 
32, 
37, 

£ 
19,898, 

27,868, 

10,458, 

2,488, 

6,760, 

1,259, 

£ 
20.740, 

26,662, 

10,472, 

2,867, 

6,B82, 

1A81, 

ISxcise  t 

Stamps    

Taxes 

Post  Office 

Telegraph  Serrice  .... 

Prooertr  Tax 

68,627, 
4*095, 

68,084, 
8,921, 

*. 

597, 
174, 

66,666, 
5,466, 

66,794, 
6,881, 

Crown  Lands 

72,722, 

405, 

4.352, 

71,955, 

895, 

4,025, 

4. 

Illy 

10, 
327, 

72,182, 

881, 

8,992, 

78,626, 
890. 

wov, 

8,698, 

ToiaU 

77479, 

76,875, 

,*• 

i,io8, 

76,606, 

77,718. 

Nbt  Inom.  £1,104, 
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BBYSNX7B.— Uhitid  SjveDOM.— Quabtxb  bitobd  Slar  Dbo.,  1876.— 

An  Account  showing  the  Bevenus  and  other  Bsceipts  in  the  Quabter 
ended  ZUt  December ,  1876;  the  Issues  cut  of  the  same,  and  the 
Ckargm  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  at  that  Date,  and  the  Surphu  or 
Deficierusy  of  the  Balaiice  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  3lst  of  December, 
1876,  in  respect  of  such  Charges. 

Beceived:— 

£ 

Income  received,  m  shown  in  Account  I  18,677|607 

Amonnt  raifled  on  acconnt  of  Military  Barracks,  per  Act  85  and  86  )  «>e/v  aaa 

Vict,  cap.  68    .: ....r. i  ^^*^^ 

Amonnt  received  in  Repayment  of  Advances  for  Public  Works,  ftc.    ...  407,494 

„  for  Greenwich  Hospital  and  School   29,150 

ToUl £19,864,161 

Excess  of  the  Sums  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  on  the  81st  of 
December,  1876,  payable  in  March  quarter,  1877,  above  the  Balance 
in  the  Exchequer  at  that  date,  viz.: — 

Excess  of  Charge  in  Great  Britain £6,124,462 

Surplus  over  Chaige  in  Ireland  418,700 

Net  deficiency  •5,706,762 

£25,069,918 


Paid:- 

£ 

Net  deficiency  of  the  balance  in  the  Exchequer  to  meet  the  charge)         o  aia  lois 

on  the  80th  of  September,  1876,  as  per  last  account )         o,on>,i^o 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  Supply  Services   11,880,988 

„        advanced  for  Greenwich  Hospital  and  School 29,150 

Charge  of  the  Cotuolidaied  f\md  on  the  81st  of  December,  1876,  viz.: — 
Permanent  Charge  of  Debt — 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £6,052,559 

Terminable  Annuities    2,249,580 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills,  Ac 85,805 

8,887,944 

Interest  on  Local  Loans  21,876 

Other  Consolidated  Fund  Charges:— 

The  Civil  List 101,684 

Other  Charges  (including  260,000/.)         kaquqq 
for  Military  Barracks)  7. J        ^^'^^ 

650,878 

Principal  of  Exchequer  Bills 6,700 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  &o 1,026,262 

10,048,654 

Total £25,069,918 

•  Charge  on  8l8t  of  December,  1876  (as  above)   £10,048,654 

Paid  out  of  Growing  Produce  in  December  quarter,  1876  1,476,801 

Portion  of  the  Charge  payable  in  3iarch  quarter,  1877   8,567,853 

To  meet  which  there  was  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  81st  of  )         o  fiiii  roi 
December,  1876 $        2,861,691 


Net  defideney  as  above 5,705,762 
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BKITISH  COB,lif.-~Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 
Fourth  Qtiarter  of  1876. 


Weeks  ended  on  Safcnrdey. 

Weekly  Avenge.   (Per  bnpl.  Qiuurter.) 

Wbeat. 

Barley. 

Omts. 

1876. 
October  7  

s,      d. 
46      3 

46      2 

46  9 

47  1 

#.      d, 
40       2 

89       6 

89      - 

88      9 

#.      d. 
25      6 

„      14  

..      21  

..      28  

26    10 

24  8 

25  2 

Averaae  for  October. 

46      6 

39      4 

»5      3 

IfoTombflr  4 

48      2 
48      3 
48      1 

47      6 

89      4 
89      3 
89      3 
89      4 

26      6 

11  

26    10 

18 

26      6 

25  

26      9 

jLwraae  for  November 

47     " 

39       3 

»5       7 

December  2  

48  4 

49  1 

50  4 
60      8 
60      6 

89      - 
88    10 
88    10 
88      7 
88      7 

24    11 

9 ; 

26      4 

16  

26      4 

,.        28 

90  

26      2 

24      9 

Awrage  for  December 

49       9 

38      9 

25       I 

Arerage  for  the  quarter   

48      * 

39       1 

15      3 

Tear 

46      a 

35      » 

a6      3 
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BANK  OF  SNGLAKD.— Wbskly  BxTUXir. 
Pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  Sth  Victoriuy  c.  32  (1844),  for  Wednesday  in 
each  Week,  during  the  Fourth  Quarter  (October— December)  of  1876. 

[P.OOO'e  omitted.] 


1 

% 

s 

4 

& 

6 

7 

OoLLATXRAL  Counas. 

liabilities. 

(VredueednTi.) 

Aasets. 

Notee 
inHandeof 

PubUe. 

(Col.lminne 

coLlC.) 

Minimum  Hatat 

Kotee 
Uiued. 

Government 
Debt. 

other 
SeemiUee. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 

of  Diaoonnt 

nt 

BenkofEngUud. 

£ 
Mine. 
49,12 
48,51 
47,71 
47,67 

1876. 

Oct.     4.... 

„     11.... 

„     18.... 

„     26.... 

£ 

Mine. 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

£ 

Mine. 
3,98 
8,98 
3,98 
3,98 

£ 

Mine. 
84,12 
83,51 
82,71 
82,57 

£ 
Mini. 

^9.05 
29,10 
28,96 
»8,54 

1876.     Perciit. 
20  April    2 

47,19 
46,01 
46,24 
44,64 
43,62 

Kov.    1.... 
„       8.... 
„     15.... 
„     22.... 
„     29.... 

11,01 
11,01    • 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

8,98 
8,98 
8,98 
3,98 
3,98 

82,19 
31,01 
80,24 
29,64 
28,62 

a8,79 
a8,5o 
28,03 
a7,8o 
i7»56 

Deo.    6 .... 
„     13.... 
„     20.... 
„     27.... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

8,98 
8,98 
3,98 
3,98 

28,54 
28,19 
28,08 
27,81 

a7,<^i 
»7,i9 
27,46 
27,90 

Bankihg  Dbpabtmxnt. 


8 

9 

10            11 

13 

13 

14              IS             1«            17 

lb 

Liabilities. 

Datxb. 

(Wdnedjre.) 

Asseta. 

Totale 

CepiteltndReet. 

Uepoeito. 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

BUle. 

Seeuritiee.      | 

Reeerve. 

of 

Liabili- 

Cnpitnl. 

Beet. 

Public. 

Private. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Otber. 

Notee. 

Goldand 
Silver 
Coin. 

ties 

and 

Aeeete. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mine. 

Mine. 

Mine. 

Mln». 

Mlns. 

1876. 

Mine. 

Mine. 

Mine. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

14,55 

8,68 

6,38 

27,20 

,87 

Oct.     4 

16,71 

»5.9I 

19,88 

,68 

52,18 

14,55 

8,07 

6,18 

80,00 

,42 

„     11 

18,20 

16,02 

19,42 

,58 

54,22 

14,55 

8,07 

5H.2 

29,86 

,40 

„     18 

17,80 

16,11 

18,76 

,64 

58.80 

14,55 

8,07 

5.54 

29,49 

,86 

„     25 

17,20 

16,16 

19,08 

,62 

63,01 

14,55 

8,06 

5»78 

29,10 

,87 

yoT.    1 

17,01 

16,64 

18,40 

,81 

52,86 

14,55 

8,06 

5,67 

27,89 

,37 

„       8 

16,81 

16,54 

17,61 

,68 

51,04 

14,66 

8,07 

5,57 

26,54 

,88 

..     16 

15,78 

16,50 

17,21 

,66 

50,11 

14,56 

8,07 

6,03 

25,91 

,37 

„     22 

15,74 

J  6,54 

16,84 

,81 

49,98 

14,56 

3,08 

6,54 

24,92 

,86 

„     29 

15,74 

16,75 

16,07 

,83 

49,39 

14,56 

8,03 

6,40 

25,43 

,81 

Deo.    6 

15,88 

17,10 

15,98 

,86 

49,72 

14,55 

3,04 

7,23 

24,50 

,34 

„     18 

15,83 

17,02 

16,00 

,81 

49,66 

14.56 

8,04 

7,79 

28,68 

,82 

„     20 

15,94 

17,08 

15,62 

,69 

49,83 

14,56 

8,04 

8,17 

22,88 

,80 

.,     27 

15,96 

17,5* 

14,91 

,66 

48,94 
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Dec.,  1876. 

[Mar. 

LONDON  CLEAaiNa;   CIKCULATION,  PKIVATE  AND  PBOVINCIAL. 

TliS  Lwidon  Clearvtw^  and  the  Averaae  Amount  of  PromtMory  Notes  in  Circulatm  ii| 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturdai/  in  each    Week  during   the  FotntTH  QuAimi 

{October— December)  of  1876;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Three  DtUif 

as  under. 

[O.OOO's  omitted.] 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

JjUiLAND. 

London: 

Private 

Joint 

1 

Datss. 
Saturday. 

Cleared 
ID  each  Week 

Banks. 

(Fixed 
Istaes, 

Stock 
Banks. 
(Fixed 

Total. 

(Fixed 

Weeks 
ended 

£6 

and 

Under 
£6. 

Total. 
(Fixed 

£S 

and 

Uader 
£K. 

IkiL 

fnal 

ended 

Issnes, 

iMuet, 

upvards. 

Issues, 

apvards. 

l-i* 

Wednesday* 

3,81). 

2,66). 

6,46). 

8.74). 

Uf. 

1876. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oct.      7 

io6,99 

2,67 

2,88 

4,90 

„      14 

80,91 

2,62 

2,84 

4>96 

„      21 

101,24 

2,60 

2,32 

4.9» 

„      28 

80,31 

2,56 

2,28 

4,84 

Oct.   28 

2,10 

4,07 

6,17 

4,45 

8,58 

ifiS 

Nov.     4 

104,49 

2,57 

2,30 

4,87 

»      11 

9i»i5 

2,55 

2,81 

4,86 

„      18 

99»4i 

2,52 

2,28 

4,80 

»      26 

89,66 

2,49 

2,26 

4,75 

Nov.  25 

2,54 

4,47 

7,01 

451 

3,63 

^H 

Dec.      2 

80,81 

2,46 

2,24 

4»70 

„        9 

112,5* 

2,42 

2,22 

4,64 

„      16 

81,12 

2,41 

2,19 

4,60 

„      23 

io5»79 

2,42 

2,19 

4,61 

Dec.  23 

2,33 

4,28 

6,61 

4.27 

d,55 

:M 

„      30 

65,50 

2,37 

2,17 

4,54 

The  Wednesdays  preceding  the  Saturdays. 


FOEEIGN    EXCKANGIES.— Quotations  as  under,  London  on  Paris,   Hamburg  end 
Calcutta; — and  New  York,  Calcutta,  llong  Kong  and  Sydney,  on  London. 


1 

% 

London 

on 
Faria. 

8  m.d. 

8 

London 

on 
Hamburg. 

8  m.d. 

4 

New 
York. 

60d.i. 

6                   6 
Calcutta. 

7 

Hong 
Kong. 

6m.d. 

8 

Sydney. 
SOd.s. 

9 

aiaiM 

Datbs. 

India 

Council 

Demand  BUli 

and 
Telegraphic 
Transfers. 

CalcutU 

on 

London 

BankBiUi. 

6  m.  B. 

sum 
inbutii 

pf.» 

1876. 

Oct.      7 

„      21 

Nov.     4 

«     18 

Dec.     9 

„      23 

26-27* 
25-22* 

25-40 
25-87* 

25-35 
25-37* 

20-64 
20-66 

20-67 
20-66 

20-64 
20-67 

per.  cnt. 
4-83* 
4-83* 

4-82* 
4-82* 

4-82 

4-82* 

d. 

20  • 

aoi 

20I 

21* 
21A 

d. 

20  • 
2of 

*'« 

22-Af 

d. 

47* 

per  cnt. 

idis. 
,1 

idis. 
,1 

d. 

hi 

56i 
56} 

*  These  rates  are  for  the  nearest  approximate  dates. 
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Donationi. 


By  whom  l*reMated. 


Tomo  i,  \ 
Madrid,  1876....  J 


ICadrid.    Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  G-eogr&fica  de 

Nums.  2,  3,  and  4, 1876.    Maps,  8vo. 
Legislazioni  e  Coniazioni  Monetarie.  EstrattodairArchi- 

Tio  di  Statiscica.    Anno  1,  yoI.  It.    A.  Bomanelli.     51  > 

pp.,  8yo.    Roma,  1876    J 

Progrsmma  dello  Archivio  di  Statistica,  lettera  di  Cesare  I 

Conrenti.     19  pp.,  8vo.     Roma,  1876  J 

ArchiTio  di  Statistica.    Anno  1,  6isciolo  ii.    140  pp.,  8to.  1 

Roma,  1876 J 

B^glement  Definitif  du  Budget  de  TEmpire  pour  1875. 1 

49  pp.,  8to.    St.  Peterebure,  1876    J 

Statistische  Bescheiden  voor  net  Eoningrijk  der  Neder-'^ 

landen: — Sterile  naar  de  oorzaken  Tan  den  Dood  in 

1872.     Loting  voor  de  Nationale  Militie,  in  1868-71. 

Loop  der  BeroUung  in  1874.    369  pp.,  106  pp.,  and 

143  pp.,  8?o.     Grevenhage,  1876 

France.      Compte   G^n^ral  de  TAdministration   de   la 

Jufltioe  Criminelle  pendant  TannSe  1874.     243  pp., 

folio.    Paris,  1876 

France.     Compte  G^^ral  de  la  Justice  Civile  et  Com- 

meroiale  pendant  Tann^  1874.     222  pp.,  folio.    Paris, 

1876  

France.     Statistique  de  la  NouTelle  Serie.     Statistiquel 

Annuelle,  tome  iii,  1873.    412  pp.,  folio.     Paris,  1876  j 
Jonrmal  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Statistique  de  Paris.     18*«">*  \ 

annee,  Nos.  1  and  2, 1877.    Eojal,  8vo.    Paris,  1877-..  J 


29'aTigazione  nei  Porti  del  Regno. 
St9.     Roma,  1877   


Anno  1875.    86  pp.,^ 


del 

Is..; 


Belgique.      BuUetin    de    la    Commission    Centrale 
Stattistique.     Yols.  i  to  iy.     Half  calf,  4to.    Brussels. 

IHnmark.  Sammandrag  af  statistiske  Opljsningerl 
angaaende  Eongeriget  Danmark.  No.  7.  137  pp.,  >> 
8vo.    Kjabenhavn,  1876 J 

Danmark.  Statistisk  Tabelvaerk.  TredieRskke,dlBind.^ 
207  pp.,  4to.    Kjdbenliavn,  1876 

France.      Compte   G«n^ral    de    1' Administration   de  la 
Jvfltice  CiTile  et  Commerciale  en.   Pendant  Vann^  I 
1855  and  1859.    2  toIs.    233  pp.  and  217  pp.,  4to.  | 
Paris,  1857  and  1861  J 

Norway.  R&umi6  de  Renseignements  Statistiques  but  J 
laNonr^ge.    70  pp.,  8vo.     Christiania,  1875 I 


Bxoch  (Dr.  0-  J.)     Le  Royaume  de  Norv^ge  et  le  Peuple 
Norvegien.    1  vol.,  8vo.    Christiania,  1876    

Norway.  Statistique  Internationale.  Navigation  Mari-"^ 
time.  1.  Jaugeage  des  Naviers,  ouvrage  r^ig6.  Par  [^ 
A.  N.  Eiaer  et  T.  Salvesen.    75  pp.,  4to.     Chnstiania, 

1876 

Italy: — Meteorologia  Italiana.     Anno   1876.     Supple* 

mento  alia.     Paper,  parts  2  and  3.     Imp.  8vo.     Koma, 

1877  


1 


LaSooiedad 

The  Author 

Signer  Luigi  Bodio, 
Roma 

}} 

M.  Sdm^now 


The  Home  Office, 
G-ra  venhage, 
Netherlands 


H.  E.  le  Ministre  de 
la  Justice,  Paris 


The  French  Govern- 
ment 

LaSoci^t^ 

D  Ministero  di  Agri* 
coltura,  Industria 
e  Commercio, 
Roma 

Cornelius  Walford, 
Esq. 

Bureau  de  Statis- 
tique du  Dane- 
mark,  Copenhagen 


H.  E.  le  Ministre  de 
la  Justice,  Paris 

H.E.  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Chris- 
tiania 

L' University  Rojale 
de  Norv^ge  a  Chris- 
tiania 
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.all 


Italy.  Notizie  Statistiche  SuU*.  Arresto  penonale  per^ 
Debit!  Civili  e  commerciali  nel  regno  D'ltalia  durante  I 
il  Decennio,  1866-75.  63  pp.,  paper,  folio.  Roma,  f 
1877  J 

Italy.  Cayalli  e  dei  Muli  eseguito  alia  Mezzanotte  dal  9 
al  10.  G-ennais,  1876.  Censimento  Q^nerale  dei, 
337  pp.,  paper,  maps,  imp.  8to.    Roma,  1876 

Italy.  Narigazione  Italiana  nei  porti  esteri — moyimento  ] 
della— Anni  dal  1869  al  1874.  237  pp.,  paper,  4to.  \ 
Roma,  1876 J 

Italy.  Delia  Leva  Boi  giovani  nati  nell'  anno  1854 
della  Tioende  dell'  Esercito  dal  1*"  Ottobre,  1874, 
80  Settembie,  1875.    333  pp.,  4to.    Roma,  1876 

Walras  (L^n),  Equations  de  la  Capitalisation.  Extrait  ] 
du  bulletin  de  la  Society  Yaudoise  des  Sciences  Natur-  > 
elles.    Paper,  8vo.     Lausanne,  1876 J 

Uruguay,  estadistica  General  de  la  republioa  oriental,  1 
dd  ano  1875.  184  pp.,  paper,  imp.  8to.  Monte-  \ 
Tideo,  1877   J 

Belgique — annuaire  statistique  de  la:  Septi^me  Ann^,l 
1876.    823  pp.,  paper,  8to.    Bruxellee,  1877 J 

Behm  (G-.).  Nachtag  pro  1874  and  1875  zu  der  StaO 
tistik  der  Mortalit&ts,  Inyaliditats,  und  Morbilit&ts-  I 
verhiUtniBse  bei  dem  Beamtenpersonal  der  Deutschen  f 
Eisenbahn-Verwaltungen.    33  pp.,  8?o.    Berlin,  1877J 

Germany.  Preussische  Statistik.  Herausgegeben  in 
z'wanglosen  heften  vom  Kdniglichen  Statistischen  Bu 
leau.    Parts  37, 38,  and  42.  Paper,  folio.  Berlin,  1876 

Austria.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  f&r  das  jahr  1875, 
ix  heft ;  1874,  vi  heft.    Paper,  imp.  8to.    Wien,  1877 

I^ederlanden.  Statistiek  der  Bevolking  van  het  Koning- 
rijk  der,  over  1875.  141  pp.,  paper,  4to.  Gra- 
venhage,  1876  

Free  Trade  and  the  European  Treaties  of  Commerce, 
being  Report  of  Proceedings  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Cobden  Club,  17th  July,  1875.  M.  Michel  Che- 
valier in  the  Chair.    175  pp.,  12  mo.    London,  1875   . 

Catalogue  of  the  Special  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific 
Apparatus  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  1876. 
617  pp.,  12mo.    London,  1876 _ 

Rayenstein  (E.  G.)     The  Birthpkces  of  the  People,  and ' 
the    Laws  of    Migration.      56  pp.,  6    maps,  12mo. 
London,  1876   

Dickeon  (Walter),  M.D.,  R.N.  On  the  Numerical  Ratio 
of  Disease  in  the  Adult  Male  Community.  12  pp., 
870.    London,  1876    

Tennant  (Charles).  The  People's  Blue  Book  ;  Taxation 
as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be,  966  pp.,  l£mo. 
London,  1872  

WaHbrd  (Cornelius),  F.S.A.  The  Insurance  Cyclopssdia. 
3  vols.,  632  pp.,  640  pp.,  663  pp.,  cloth,  8to.  London, 
1871,  1873-74  

South  Australian  Institute,  Annual  Report  of,  1875-76. 
3  copies.    Sheet  


''J 

A 

:} 


Direzione  della  Sta- 
tiatica  G^eneraie 
dltalia 


The  Author 

Direccion  de  esta- 
distica General 

Minist^re  de  Tlnti- 
rieur 

Yerein  Deutscher 
Eisanbahn  Yer- 
waltungen 

Dr.  Engel 

K.  K.  Statistischen 
Qentral  CommiB- 
sion 

The  Minister  of  the 
Interior 


Theaub 


James       Heywood, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  Author 


Thomas  Briggs,  Esq. 


The  Author 

Robert   Ray,   Esq., 
Adelaide 
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Pft>Tidenoe,  Citj  of,  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  upon" 
the  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  the,  for  the  year 

1875.  By  Edwin  M.  Snow,  Esq.,  M.D.    68  pp.,  8yo. 
Proridence,  1876 _ 

Tictoria.      Australasian   Statistics  for  1875,  with  InO 
trodnctoiy    Beport,    by    the    Goyemment     Statist 

«   of    Victoria.      IS  pp.,  folio.     Melbourne,  1876.     6 
copies 

Tictoria.    Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  of,  for  1875. 
Part  6— Law,  Crime,  &c.    38  pp.,  folio.    Melbourne, 

1876.  6  copies    

Newbigging   (Thomas),  A.I.C.E.     Handbook    for  Gtas' 

Engineers  and  Managers.     316  pp.,  leather,   12mo. 

London,  1874  

Yictoria.    Abstracts  of  Specifications  of  Patents  applied 

for  from  1854-66.    Metals,  part  2  (section  1).     68  pp., 

plates,  8vo.    Melbourne,  1876  

Farrest  (E.  L.  de).    Interpolation  and  Adjustment  of 

Series.    51  pp.,  tables,  8to.     Newhayen,  1876   

The  Royal  Atiatie  Society  of  Chreat  Britain  and  IreA 
land,-^ 

The  Journal  of,  vol.  ix,  part  1.    154  pp.^  8to.   London,  I 
1876 , r 

Proceedings  of  the  Fifty-third  Anniversary  Meeting  of. 

68  pp.,  8yo.     London,  1876  

Q;aeensUind.    Vital  Statistics,  1875.    Sixteenth  Annual' 

Beport  from  the  Registrar-General.    10  pp.,  tables, 

folio.    Brisbane,  1876 

Boothby    (Josiah),    J.P.     South    Australia,    Stotistical' 

Sketch  of.    86  pp.,  doth,  tables,  8yo.    London,  1876. 

6  copies 

Messrs.  Bose,  Wilson,  and  Rose's  Annual  Market  Report 

Sheet 

Remarks  by  Medical  Officer  of  Glasgow,  and  Tables' 

(Mortality),  for  quarter  ending  30tli  September,  1876. 

16  pp.,  tables.     Glasgow,  1876 

Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution.   Vol.  xx, 

No.  88.     169  pp.,  8yo.    London,  1876 ^ 

Betum  of  the  Rates  of  Import  Duty  levied  in  European^ 

Countries  and  the  United  States  upon  the  Produce  and 

Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom.    203  pp.,  Svo. 

London,  1876  ^ 

Edinburgh,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of,  for  the' 

Session  1875-76.     Vol.  xxvii,  part  4.    301  pp.,  plates 

and  maps,  4to.    Edinburgh,  1876.... ^ 

Edinburgh,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of,  Session  \ 

1875-76.     201  pp.,  maps,  8yo.    Edinburgh,  1876 J 

ShadweU  (John  L.).    A  System  of  Political  Economy.  ~ 

625  pp.,  doth,  8vo.    London,  1877 

Report   of  the    Comptroller    of    the  Currency,  1876. 

177  pp.,  cloth,  Svo.    Washington,  1876  

Hajter  (Hy.  H.)   Victorian  Year  Book  for  1875.  178  pp., 

Svo.     Melbourne,  1876.    6  copies    

Victoria,  Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  of,  for  1875. 

Part  7,   Accumulation.     16  pp.,  folio.     Mdboume, 

1876  


The  Author 


Henry    H.   Hayter, 
Esq.,  Mdboume 

The  Census    Office, 
Melbourne 


The  Author 

Richard  Gibbs,Esq., 
Registrar-General, 
Melbourne 

The  Author,  Water- 
town,Conn.,U.SJL. 


The  Society 


Henry  Jordon,  Esq., 
Registrar-Genend, 
Brisbane 

The  Author 


R.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Jas.  R.  Russell,Esq., 
the  Medical  Officer, 
Glasgow 

The  Institution 

Statistical  and  Com- 
mercial  Depart- 
ment, Board  of 
Trade 

The  Sodety 


The  Author 

The  Comptroller 

The  Author 

Henry  H.  Hayter, 
Esq. 
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The  Bail  way  Clearing  Sjatem  as  practised  in  the") 
English  Clearing  Honse  in  1876.  Bj  Major  T.  F.  I 
Dowden,  B.E.,  Assoc.  Civil  Engrs.  164  pp.,  folio.  [ 
London,  1877  J 

General  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Patients  under*) 
Treatment  in  the  London  Hospital  during  the  Tear  > 
1876.    Sheet    J 

Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asjlum.  Annual  Beport,  1 
1875.     59  pp.,  8to.     London,  1876 J 

,Beid  (G.  H.).  New  South  Wales,  An  Essay  on.  The  ] 
Mother  Colony  of  the  Australias.  173  pp.,  half  calf,  > 
plates  and  maps,  8to.    Sydney,  1876  J 

Victoria,  The  Boyal  Society  of.  Transactions  and  Pro- 1 
ceedingB.  YoLxii.  151  pp., plates, 8vo.  Melbourne,  1876  J 

Cobden  and  Modem  Political  Opinion.  Essays  on  certain  1 
Political  Topics.    382  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.    London,  1875....  J 

Local  G-oyemment  and  Taxation.     Cobden  Club  Essay,  1 

1875.  454  pp.,  doth,  8vo.    London   j 

Essays  on  Political  Economy.     By  Bastiat.     234  pp.,~ 

doth,  12mo.    London    

Commercial  Treaties.  Free  Trade  and  Internationalism. 
Four  Letters  by  a  disciple  of  Bichard  Cobden.  63  pp., 
12mo.     London,  1870 

Second  Beport  of  the  Conmiissioners  appointed  to  Berise 
the  Laws  for  the  Assessment  and  Collection  of  Taxes 
in  New  York,  1872.    107  pp.,  12roo.    London,  1872....  ^ 

Beport  of    the    Proceedings    at    the   Annual    Dinner,' 
23rd  July,  3870,  The  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair.    63  pp.,  12mo.    London,  1870 

Beport  of  tlie  Proceedings  at  tbe  Dinner  of  the  Cobden 
Club,  11th  July,  1874,  The  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Baxter, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair.     112  pp.,  12mo.    London,  1874  .... 

Scotland,  Quarterly  Betum  of  the  Births,  Deaths,  and  ~ 
Marriages  Begistered  in,  for  the  Quarter  ending  Slst 
December,  1876.  No.  88.  52pp.,8TO.  Edinburgh,  1877 

Dublin.  Yearly  Sununaiy  of  the  Weekly  Betiu-ns  of 
Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  &c.,  during  the  Year 

1876.  8  pp.,  8vo.    Dublin,  1876 

Beid  (G.  H.) .  An  Essay  on  New  South  Wales,  the  Mother 

Colony  of  the  Australias.    173  pp.,  doth,  maps,  plates, 

&c.,  4to.     Sydney,  1876 : ^ 

Queensland,  Statistics  of  the  Colony  of,  for  the  Year* 
1875.    204  pp.,  folio.    Brisbane,  1876 j' 


New  South  Wales,  Stiatistical  Begbter  of,  for  the  Year 
1876.    275  pp.,  folio.    Sydney,  1876  


Smithsonian  Institution.  Contributions  to  Knowledge.' 
Yols.  XX  and  xxi.  Plates,  diagrams,  &c.,  4to.  Wash- 
ington, 1B76 

Vol.  XX.  The  Winds  of  the  Globe :  or  the  Laws  of 
Atmospheric  Circulation  over  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth.  By  James  Henry  Co&i,  LL.D.,  Selden 
Jennings  Coffin,  A.M.,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Wodkof. 
Vol.  xxL  Statement  and  Exposition  of  Certain  Har- 
monies of  the  Solar  System.  By  Stephen  Alexander, 
LL.D. 


The  Author 

The  Secretary 

Dr.  Orange 

Earl  Bussell,  £.0. 

The  Society 
The  Cobden  Club 


The  Begistrar-Gene- 
ml  of  Scotland 

The  Begistrar-Gene- 
ral  of  Ireland 

The  GoTemment  of 
New  South  Wales 

The  Begistrar-Gene- 
ral,  Queensland 

The  Begistrar-Gkne- 
ral.  New  South 
Wales 


The  Institution 
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SmitliBoman  Institntion.    OontributionB — contd. 

The  Haidah  Indians  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands, 
British  Columbia,  with  a  brief  description  of  their 
Cairings,  Tatto  Designs,  &.c.    By  James  Q-.  Swan.... 
Tables,  Distribution,  uul  Yariations  of  the  Atmos- 
pheric Temperature  in  the  United  States  and  some 
adjacent  parts  of  America.     Bj  Chas.  A.  Schoff, 
U.S.  Coast  Survey. 
Toung  (Edward) .  List  of  Merchant  Vessels  of  the  United*^ 
States,  &c. ;  also.  List  of  Vessels  of  the  United  States 
Hbyj  and  Berenue  Marine  Service.    Eighth  Atimiftl 
Beport,  to  June,  1861.  619  pp.,  half-calf,  8vo.   Wash- 
ington, 1876 

Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  Sixth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  of  the  State  of, 

1876.     541  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.     Harrisburgh,  1876 ^ 

Clarendon's  History  of  the  Bebellion,  with  the  sup-' 
pressed  passages.    New  edition,  in  eight  vols.     Cloth, 

8vo.    Oxford,  1826 

Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States  of  America :  Special 
Beport  on.  Part  1«  1187  pp.,  paper,  plates,  &c.,  8vo. 
Washington,  1876.  Part  2,  89  pp.,  paper,  8vo.  Wash- 
ington, 1876 

Criminals,  Habitual,  Begister  of,  England  and  Wales. 

1869-76.    Black  doth,  folio.    London,  1877 

Civil  Engineers,  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Insti- 
tution of.     Vol.   xlvii,  part   1,  1876-77.      438  pp., 

doth,  plates,  &c.,  8vo.    Ix)ndon,  1877 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  of  the  United  kingdom. 
453    pp.      Blue    Book,    C-1305,    part    9.      Folio. 

London,  1875   

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  principal  Foreign  Countries 
in  each  year  from  1860  to  1874-75.  134  pp.  Blue 
book,  C-1684,  8vo.    London,  1877  

United  States,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Quarterly  Beports 
of.  527  pp.,  half -calf,  marbled,  8vo.  Washington,-" 
1876  


United  States  :  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  year  1875.  536  pp.,  paper,  plates,  &c.,  8vo. 
Washington,  1876  

South  Australia,  Statistical  Begister  of,  for  1875.  95  pp., 
stiff  paper,  folio.    Adelaide,  1876    

Stott  on  the  Mortality  among  Publicans.  -14  pp.,  paper, 
8vo.     Chwgow,  1876    

Beid  (0-.  H.).    New  South  Wales.    An  Essay  on  the' 
Motiier  Colony  of  the  AustraJias.     173  pp.,  paper, 
maps,  plates,  royal  8vo.    Sydney,  1876    

Mineral  Map  and  General  Statistics  of  New  South  Wales. 
8vo.     Sydney,  1876 

Moore  (J.  S.).  Letters  on  the  Silver  Question.  48  pp., 
paper,  8vo.    New  York,  1877  

Shaw,  Captain.  Beport  of  the  Chief  Officer  of  thel 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  on  the  State  of  the  Brigade,  I 
and  the  fires  in  London  during  1876.  34  pp.,  paper,  ( 
8vo.    London,  1877 J 


The  Institution 


The  Author 


The  Board 

C.  J.  Schneidau, 
Esq. 

United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Edu- 
cation 

Colonel  Du  Cane 
The  Institution 

The  Board  of  Trade 


E.  Young,  Esq.| 
Chief  of  the  Uni- 
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In  selecting  the  subject  of  the  mortality  of  hospitals  during  past 
and  present  times,  for  the  Howard  Prize  Essay  of  1876,  the  Conncil 
of  the  Statistical  Socieiy  were  probably  influenced  by  the  fact  of 
erroneous  conclusions  having  been  too  often  drawn  from  com- 
parisons made  betwixt  the  results  of  medical  treatment  in  various 
hospitals  at  different  periods  of  their  history,  and  which  in  the 
majorily  of  instances  may  be  traced  to  inaccurate  and  insuffi- 
cient data  employed  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  From  the  small 
amount  of  information  we  are  able  to  gather  with  respect  to  the 
practice  of  our  forefathers,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  past  and 
greater  part  of  the  present  century,  variations  in  hospital  mortality, 
or,  indeed,  pathological  statistics  of  any  kind  relating  to  hospitals, 
were  not  looked  upon  in  the  light  we  should  be  disposed  to  regard 
them.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  reason- 
ing from  the  death-rate  alone,  we  are  far  from  solving  the  problem 
involving  the  health  of  hospitals  and  the  efficacy  of  medical  treat- 
ment. Estimates  drawn  ^om  mere  mortality  returns  caimot  be 
otherwise  than  misleading,  unless  they  are  accompanied  with  the 

*  Dr.  Steele  has  been  good  enough  to  supply  for  the  Jowmdl  the  following 
abstract  of  his  essay,  to  which  the  Howard  Prize  Medal  for  1876  was  awarded. 
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nnmeroTis  collateral  data  bearing  on  their  origin  and  descriptive 
of  the  adminiBtrative  and  other  pecnliarities  of  the  establishment 
from  which  they  have  been  separately  obtained.  Bearing  these 
things  in  mind,  it  will  be  my  object  in  the  following  pages  to 
attempt  an  investigation  of  the  causes  which  from  time  to  time 
have  modified  the  death-rate  in  different  hospitals  in  the  past,  and 
which  will  probably  continue  to  influence  their  relative  mortality  in 
the  future.  In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  it  is  primarily  necessary  that 
I  should  deal  only  with  facts  and  figures  obtained  from  sources  of 
undoubted  veracity,  and  discard  all  such  as  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  records  of  ill-methodised  experience,  notwithstanding  their 
popular  acceptance. 

As  the  task  is  associated  with  the  early  history  and  growth  of 
asylums  for  the  sick  throughout  the  country,  not  less  as  health 
resorts  than  as  schooU  of  medical  instruction,  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  prefaced  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  these  institutions.  From  the  scanty  information  we  possess  of 
such,  and  their  non-existence,  with  two  notable  exceptions,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  has  been  customary  to 
consider  that  this  country  was  a  great  way  behind  its  neighbours  in 
providing  for  the  sick  and  afflicted ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  long  prior  to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  our 
ancestors  were  not  unmindful  of  the  paramount  claims  of  the  sick 
and  needy.  We  learn  from  works  like  the  "  Monasticon  Anglicanum" 
and  *'  Monasticon  Hibemicum,"  as  well  as  ^m  numerous  historical 
records,*  that  there  were  hospitals  for  the  sick,  lying-in  hospitals, 
asylums  for  the  aged,  the  impotent  and  the  insane,  and  that  the 
charities  of  the  middle  ages  were  neither  few  nor  small.  These 
establishments,  which  in  the  works  referred  to  are  calculated  by 
hundreds,  were  for  the  most  part  separate  foundations,  the  gifts 
of  pious  persons,  and  usually,  though  not  always,  in  close  relation 
to  religious  establishments,  and  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  monks.  They  were  generally  constituted  in  the  departments 
of  the  monasteries  set  aside  for  the  sick  brethren,  and  were  placed 
under  the  charge  of  an  officer,  or  "  infirmarius,"  who  was  supposed 
to  possess  a  better  knowledge  of  the  healing  art  than  the  rest  of  his 
order.  Even  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  we  have  a  faint 
glimmer  of  the  existence  of  a  primeval  hospital  in  the  *'  Broin  Bearg, 
"  or.  Home  of  Sorrow,"  in  the  legendary  lore  of  Ireland,  where  the 
sick  and  wounded  were  provided  with  an  asylum  near  to  the  royal 
residence,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  refuges  of  a  correspond- 
ing character  have  existed  in  all  ages.   The  most  authentic  informa- 

*  Hen  especially  "Historical  Collections  of  a  Citiien  of  London  in  the  Fifteenth 
'*  Century/'  printed  for  the  Camden  Society. 
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tion  we  possess  of  a  hospital  in  England  dates  as  far  back  in  the  Saxon 
chronicle  as  the  year  1080,  and  relates  how  Lanfrano,  the  celebrated 
Bishop  of  Canterbury,  founded  during  his  lifetime  two  hospitals  in 
Canterbury,  one  for  various  descriptions  of  disease  and  another  for 
leprosy,  a  disease  which  was  the  curse  of  the  population  of  every 
European  country  during  the  middle  ages.  So  numerous  were  the 
asylums  devoted  to  lepers,  that  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
were  frequently  confounded  with  the  lasar  houses  intended  for  the 
most  needy  of  the  population,  and  though  the  suppression  of  the 
znonasteries  in  this  country  also  put  a  stop  to  the  infirmaries  con- 
nected with  them,  the  leper  houses  continued  their  operations  till 
the  disease  itself  gradually  disappeared  from  the  kingdom.  We 
have  records  of  leprosy  and  of  asylums  for  its  reception  in  Scotland 
to  the  year  1693,  and  facts  of  its  existence  iu  Shetland  in  the  years 
1736  and  1740,  after  it  had  been  banished  from  the  mainland. 
There  were  two  if  not  three  leper  establishments  aflELliat/ed  with 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  one 
in  Kingsland,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Eingsland  Spital,  and 
another  in  Euent  Street,  Southwark,  both  houses  having  been  con- 
verted from  their  original  uses  to  the  reception  of  venereal,  or  as 
they  were  then  called  fluxing  cases.  With  the  exception  of  the 
two  hospitals  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Thomas,  surrendered  to 
the  citizens  of  London  in  the  years  1547  and  1558  respectively, 
there  were  no  recognised  separate  foundations  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  poor  in  this  country  from  the  period  of  the  Bicformation  till 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  Very  little  information 
relating  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the  two  hospitals  named  is  afforded 
us  of  their  early  career  as  asylums  for  the  "  sick  and  lame."*  It  is 
probable  that  for  the  first  century  after  their  surrender,  they  were  em- 
ployed for  much  the  same  purposes  as  they  had  been  for  centuries 
before,  namely,  as  species  of  almshouses  *^for  the  sick,  poor,  aged, 
"  and  impotent,"  and  it  was  only  after  some  stringent  regulations 
were  introduced  concerning  the  admission  of>*patients  in  the  course 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  when  the  profession  of  medicine 
was  becoming  a  power  in  the  State,  that  the  two  hospitals  began  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  curative  establishments  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  word.  The  history  of  Bartholomew's  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation,  and  from  some  minutes  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
time,  communicated  by  Sir  James  Paget,  we  may  form  some  idea, 
though  necessarily  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  usages  of  the  hospital 


*  The  annual  retamfl  foirmerly  robmitted  at  Easter  to  the  cnstodianB  of  the 
royal  bospitnlB,  pai^rting  to  give  the  nmnbera  cored  and  dead,  are  vagae  and 
untrustworthy. 
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at  the  commencement  of  tlie  seventeentli  century.*  Harvey 
appointed  physician  in  the  year  1609,  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  for  thirty-four  years.  From  a  series  of  recommendations  he 
submitted  to  the  governors  in  1633,  and  vrhich  were  subsequently 
approved  of,  it  would  appear  that  the  medical  staff  had  to  contend 
with  difficulties  not  unknown  in  our  own  day,  and  which  refer  to 
the  admission  of  large  numbers  of  persons  suffering  from  hopelees 
disease  as  well  as  to  an  equally  disproportionate  number  who  were 
received  for  trivial  ailments.  This  problem  had  to  be  solved  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  adopted  in  every  general  hospital  of  modem 
growth,  namely  by  a  limited  number  only  of  incurable  cases  being 
admitted,  and  by  slighter  maladies  not  being  admitted  at  all. 
Other  recommendations  of  H!arvey  bearing  on  the  duties  of  his 
surgical  colleagues  are  mainly  suggestive  of  the  inferior  position 
which  the  surgical  department  held  at  the  time,  when  contrasted 
with  the  more  dignified  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  physician,  and 
yet  there  are  numerous  reasons  for  believing  that  about  the  same 
period,  surgery  was  becoming  to  be  recognised  as  a  progressive  art 
of  little  less  importance  than  its  sister  branch.  The  names  of 
Yicary,  Clowes,  and  Woodall,  are  handed  down  to  us  as  zealous 
and  intelligent  surgeons  in  connection  with  Bartholomew's  at  this 
early  date,  and  although  their  published  works  assist  but  little 
in  the  present  inquiry,  we  have  a  description  from  Woodall  of  his 
success  after  amputations.  In  his  treatise  on  gangrene  and 
sphacelus,  Woodall  states  that  during  the  twenty-four  years  he  had 
been  surgeon  to  the  hospital  (he  was  appointed  about  the  year 
1612),  he  had  amputated  more  than  a  hundred  limbs,  exclusive  of 
fingers  and  toes,  and  that  four-fifths  of  the  patients  went  out  alive. 
This  result  he  ascribes  to  the  superiority  of  his  mode  of  operation, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  in  advance  of  that  of  his  colleagues, 
but  which  has  found  but  small  &.vour  with  his  successors.  For  all 
practical  purposes  of  relief  to  the  sick  poor,  St.  Thomas's  must 
have  undergone  a  similar  experience  to  the  older  foundation. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  any  legal  pi'ovision  for  the  poor,  both 
hospitals  were  to  some  extent  used  to  repress  mendicity,  as  weU  as 
asylums  for  *' blind,  maimed,  sick  and  helpless  objects;"  for  we  are 
informed,  that  after  patients  recovered,  they  were  employed  at  work 
in  Bridewell  till  they  could  prove  their  capacity  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood.  The  authority  of  the  governing  bodies  went  even 
further  than  this.  From  the  records  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  it 
would  appear  that  they  possessed  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal 
punishment,  and  that  a  whipping  post  and  stocks  were  erected  in 
the  hospital,  where  patients  guilty  of  irregularities  were  occa- 
sionally punished.  At  the  same  time  a  remedy  for  idleness  was 
•  Memorials  of  Harvey. 
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found  for  sncli  patients  as  were  not  confined  to  bed  hy  employing 
them  to  grind  the  corn  nsed  in  the  establishment,  in  dressing  flax 
and  in  numerous  other  light  occupations  to  which  none  that  were  able 
could  with  reason  object.*  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  penal  discipline  was  gradually  being  abandoned,  and  a 
stronger  sympathy  for  the  sick  poor  was  becoming  manifest  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  a  sympathy  which  found  expression  in 
the  people's  desire  to  relieve  at  their  own  cost  the  necessities  of 
their  suffering  brethren  by  instituting  hospitals  for  their  mainte- 
nance and  cure.  Nearly  every  town  of  any  importance  considered 
it  a  duty  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  its  neighbour,  and  probably 
at  no  period  in  the  history  of  civilisation  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country,  has  there  been  witnessed  such  an  outcome  of  public  bene- 
volence as  was  exhibited  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  course  of 
the  century.  The  following  table  gives  the  dates  of  origin  of  most 
of  these  foundations.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  cathedral  towns 
lead  the  van  in  this  beneficent  work  : — f 


LOKDOF. 

Westminster    .... 

Guy's 

St.  Gorge's 

The  London 

Middlesex     

Special  HotpUaU — 

The  BritiBhl 
Lying-in    ....J 

Gi^  of  London  1 
Lying-in    ....J 

Queen  Char- 1 
lotte's  Lying-  V 
in   J 

Small  pox 

Lock,  female 

,,     male    


Date 

of 

Foanda< 

tiou. 


1719 
'23 
'38 
'40 
'45 

1749 
'60 

'52 

'46 
'45 
'47 


Pboviwcial. 

Cambridge    

Salisbury  

Bristol  

York 

Edinburgh    

Windsor    

Aberdeen  

Northampton   .... 

Exeter  

Manchester  

Chester 

Newcastle 

Glasgow    

Norwich    

Stafford 

Worcester 

Leeds     

Oxford 

Leicester   

Dumfries  

Hereford  

Birmingham 

Montrose  

Nottingham 

Canterbury   

Dundee 

Stafford 


Date 


FouDda- 
tion. 


1719 
'16 
'85 
'10 
'86 
'36 
'89 
'43 
'46 
'53 
'65 
'51 
'94 
71 
'69 
'45 
'67 
'70 
71 
75 
'76 
'78 
'80 
'82 
'93 
'95 
'97 


Irish. 
Jerris  Street 

SteeTens    

Mercers 

TheMeath   

House   of   In- 1 
flustiy   J 

Special  inDubUn- 

The  Rotunda  1 
Lying-in  ....  J 

The  Lock    

TheWestmor-  \ 
land  Lock ..  j 

Cork  

Limerick   

Belfast 


Date 
of 
Founda- 
tion. 


1726 
'83 
'84 
'56 

74 


1746 
'64 
'66 

1720-2 

1759 

'97 


*  Gelding's  History  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
t  Mainly  compiled  from  "Walker's  Statistics  of  HospituU/'  and 
"  Report  on  the  Status  of  Disease  in  Ireland ;  Census  of  Ireland,  1851." 
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In  the  course  of  the  present  century  the  greater  number  of 
these  establishments  have  been  enlarged  or  rebuilt,  and  an  enormous 
accession  has  been  made  to  the  list,  in  harmony  with  the  wealth 
and  growth  of  the  population.  In  the  sixth  report  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  reporters  refer  to  ninety-nine 
curative  institutions,  which  they  had  visited  in  1863,  but  the  total 
number  up  to  the  present  time  cannot  fall  short  of  two  hundred, 
if  it  does  not  materially  exceed  it.  In  London  alone,  the  number  of 
curative  charities,  independent  of  dispensaries,  convalescent  homes, 
and  incurable  hospitals,  amounted  last  year  to  eighty-four,  and  com- 
prised eighteen  general  hospitals,  ten  consumptive,  five  ophthalmic, 
three  orthopoedic,  four  skin,  seventeen  hospitals  for  women  and 
children,  five  lying-in  hospitals,  and  twenty-two  for  special  and 
miscellaneous  purposes.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  in  the 
aggregate  the  medical  charities  of  the  metropolis  absorb  less  than 
'  half-a-million  of  the  six  or  seven  millions  that  are  spent  annually 
for  the  many  miscellaneous  objects  of  public  benevolence  in  London 
alone.* 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  now  refer  to  the  subject 
of  the  death-rate,  and  the  causes  affecting  it  in  times  past  and 
present.  It  will  probably  assist  these  inquiries  if  I  submit  at  the 
outset  the  following  returns,  which  give  the  mean  of  the  numbers 
treated  annually  in  the  more  important  London  hospitals,  along 
with  the  death-rate  in  each  institution  for  a  specified  term  of  years, 
1872  to  1875.  The  figures  are  obtained  from  the  returns  made  to 
the  council  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  with  the  exception  of 
the  deaths,  which  were  supplied  separately  by  the  secretaries  of 
the  different  hospitals : — 

London  ffo^itals,  OenercU  and  Special. 


Bartholomew's 

St.  Thomas's 

0uy*s 

Westminster 

St.  George's 

The  London 

„    Middlesex 

Charing  Cross  

BoyalFree    

University  College 

King's  College 

St.  Mary's 

Ckrman 

Seamen's   


Date  of 

Available 

Average 
Number 

Days  in 

Average 

Annual 

Mortalky. 

Foundation. 

BedB. 

Treated 
each  Year. 

Hoq[)ital. 

Fercttt. 

1547 

650 

5,548 

S3 

9'3 

'58 

573 

3,167 

36-3 

"•73 

1723 

650 

5,725 

88-7 

10*26 

'19 

190 

1,874 

25-5 

8-59 

'33 

353 

3,263 

25 

8-82 

'40 

602 

5,566 

33-7 

"•34 

'45 

300 

2.293 

31-7 

i2'3a 

1818 

150 

1,387 

32*6 

io'93 

'28 

104 

1,337 

26 

7*2o 

'33 

»54 

1,756 

27-6 

11*46 

'39 

17a 

1,768 

28 

ii-72 

'51 

157 

1,800 

29 

10*92 

'45 

100 

1,220 

23-6 

7-24 

'21 

3150 

2,161 

29 

4*68 

•  *'  The  Classiaod  Dii-ectory  to  the  Metropolitan  Charities,  1877." 
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Special  Hospitals — 

Male  Lock    

Female   „     

British  Lying-in  

City  of  L[>n£>n  Lying-in    .... 
Queen  Charlotte's      „ 

General  Lying-in 

Hospital  for  Consumption  . .. 
Hospital  for  Chest  Com-1 

plaints  J 

Cancer  

Fever 

Boyal  Ophthalmic  

Sick  Children's 

Homoeopathic  


D»te  of 
Fouttdation. 


1747 
'45 
'49 
'50 
'62 
'65 

1842 

'48 

'51 
'02 
'04 
'52 

'49 


Aiiiaiiable 
Beds. 


20 

^4 

45 

4» 

•30 

246 

120 

66 
200 

70 
117 

70 


Average 

Number 

Treated 

each  Year. 


148 
679 
171 
425 
448 
801 
1,027 

762 

816 
245 

1,250 
884 

1,338 


Day*  in 

Hoepital. 


80 
66 
21 
20 
20 
19 
75-5 

89 


80-7 
17 
47 
46 


Average 

Annual 

MortaHtjr. 


Per  cnt. 
0*46 
0-97 
I'll 
0-86 

*-85 
0*70 

9*9 
9'49 
i3'6o 
11*89 
0-05 
5*46 
1-28 


The  great  disparity  observed  in  the  mortality  of  the  above 
establisbinents  would  be  quite  incomprehensible  were  we  ignorant 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  admission  and  discharge  of  patients  in 
each,  and  especially  of  the  particular  forms  of  disease  which  are 
thought  most  worthy  of  selection.  The  fact  that  a  consumptive 
hospital,  like  that  at  Brompton,  intended  for  the  treatment  of  a 
disease  usually  adjudged  incurable,  should  indicate  a  death-rate 
considerably  less  than  that  which  obtains  at  the  chief  general 
hospitals,  might  appear  a  fallacy,  but  it  is  not  difficult  of  ezpla* 
nation  when  regard  is  had  to  the  rules  in  force  at  the  institution. 
The  same  remark  applies,  though  with  less  force,  to  the  relative 
differences  in  the  death-rates  of  the  hospitals  intended  for  general 
diseases,  which  range  from  a  little  over  4  per  cent,  at  the  Seamen's 
Hospital  to  above  12  per  cent,  at  King's  College.  I  have  placed 
the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  among  sach  as  are  intended  for  special 
objects,  though  it  is  ostensibly  employed  for  medical  and  surgical 
purposes  of  all  kinds,  but  its  excessive  small  death-rate  would  rather 
indicate  its  being  used  as  a  species  of  health  resort  for  a  robust 
fraction  of  the  community,  than  as  an  asylum  for  the  diseases  ordi- 
narily met  with  in  London.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  series 
of  statistical  data,  by  annual  hospital  reports,  and  is,  in  fact,  now 
universally  admitted  as  a  hospital  constant,  that  the  mortality  of 
medical  cases,  or  such  as  affect  the  organic  ftinctions  and  fall 
under  the  care  of  the  physician,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  larger 
class  which  comes  within  the  more  immediate  province  of  the 
surgeon.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  also  proved  that  in  both  depart- 
ments, disease  in  hospitals  is  more  fatal  among  males  than  among 
females.     Whether  the  same  causes  operated  in  the  early  history  of 
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our  hospitals  to  produce  like  results  is  not  so  certain,  but  judging 
backward  from  anaJogjr,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  they  did. 
The  characteristic  terms,  medical,  surgical,  and  special,  however 
much  they  may  facilitate  our  present  knowledge  of  hospital  mor- 
tality, throw  little  light  on  the  past,  as  it  was  the  practice  in  the  old 
hospitals  to  mix  the  patients  of  the  various  classes  in  the  same 
wards,  a  custom  which  obtains  to  the  present  time  in  many  small 
provincial  hospitals.  Another  conflicting  element  may  be  traced  to 
the  practice  of  considering  numerous  diseases  as  the  common  pro- 
perty of  physician  and  surgeon  alike,  while  in  most  hospitals  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  departments  is  very  different  in 
its  limitations.  But  apart  from  these  distinctions,  and  taking  note 
only  of  the  general  mass  of  patients  admitted  during  the  seventeenth 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  into  the  two 
royal  hospitals,  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas's,  the  mortality, 
judging  from  the  few  records  we  possess,  mast  have  been  exceedingly 
high.  We  learn  from  a  passage  in  Petty's  "  Political  Arithmetic," 
that  the  deaths  in  the  two  hospitals  in  the  year  1685  amounted 
to  12*5  per  cent,  of  the  admissions,  and  that  the  death-rate  at 
St.  Thomas's  in  the  year  1689  amounted  to  lo  per  cent,  of  the  same. 
The  printed  report  for  1688,  submitted  to  the  civic  authorities,  and 
now  in  possession  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  gives  the  mortality 
of  that  year  at  15*3  per  cent,  for  Bartholomew's,  and  12*2  for 
St.  Thomas's,  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  death- 
rate  in  the  city  hospital  was  considerably  above  that  situated  in 
Southwark,  during  the  latter  part  of  this  century  at  least.  The 
numbers  admitted  respectively  to  the  two  institutions  during  the 
year  mentioned  were  1,690  for  Bartholomew's  and  1,654  for  St. 
Thomas's.  It  may  be  assumed  that  in  these,  as  well  as  in  other 
hospitals  which  were  founded  in  London  and  other  large  towns  in 
the  early  part  of  the  following  century,  the  governing  bodies  were 
actuated  by  similar  motives  in  providing  for  the  sick,  and  that  the 
deaths  in  the  separate  asylums  would  be  influenced  by  causes,  such 
as  local  circumstances  of  population  and  recurrent  epidemics, 
which  would  operate  very  much  alike  in  all  cases,  yet  we  find  at 
times  remarkable  differences  in  the  death-rate  of  separate  hospitals. 
From  a  report  of  St.  Bartholomew's  for  the  year  1704,  it  would 
appear  that  the  deaths  had  &llen  very  considerably  from  their 
previous  high  rate,  for  out  of  2,429  patients  admitted  in  that  year, 
only  165  died,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  century,  from  1783  to  1790,  when  the  statistical  data 
in  the  table  referring  to  this  hospital  commence,  the  mortality 
exhibits  an  equally  small  proportion.  We  are  able  to  submit 
a  more  sustained  and  earlier  record  of  the  only  other  hospitals 
established  on  a  corresponding  scale  to  Bartholomew's,  namely 
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Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's,  from  which  it  might  he  inferred  that  the 
death-rate  in  these  establishments  was  considerably  higher  than  in 
the  former  institution,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  continuous  table  of 
results,  it  is  unfair  to  draw  any  comparison  at  this  period.  The 
differences  in  results  betwixt  St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's  from  the 
period  when  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  returns  are  remarkable, 
and  require  some  explanation.  I  will  take  the  first  complete  series 
of  years  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the  practice  of  the  two 
hospitals,  namely,  the  seven  years  1734f-4rO : — 


St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

Gay's  Hospital. 

Yewt. 

ToUlCaact. 

Doitba. 

Mortality 
percent. 

Totil  Cafes. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
percent. 

1734 .... 

2,647 

307 

11-6 

1,781 

257 

I4'4 

'36 .... 

3»o*5 

355 

11-7 

1,889 

258 

13-6 

'36.... 

2,656 

816 

11-8 

2,007 

264 

»3'i 

'37.... 

2,860 

821 

ii'i 

1,760 

258 

146 

'38 .... 

3»027 

318 

10-5 

1,798 

250 

13*9 

'89.... 

*,747 

261 

rs 

1.745 

277 

'5-8 

'40.... 

2,593 

296 

11-4 

1,8^5 

308 

i6-2 

The  mean  rate  of  St.  Thomas's  being  fi'i,  while  at  Ouy*s  the 
corresponding  mortality  over  the  period  amounted  to  14'$.  Ouy's 
continued  to  maintain  its  high  rate  till  the  middle  of  the  century 
when  it  began  to  improve,  and  continued  a  diminishing  mortality 
through  successive  decades  till  the  end  of  the  century,  when  it 
stood  at  iO'2  per  cent.  St.  Thomas's  showed  signs  of  improvement 
at  an  earlier  date,  namely  from  1740,  after  which  it  gradually 
diminished  through  successive  decades,  till  it  reached  a  minimum  in 
the  ten  years  1770-80,  of  67,  and  then  rose  again  gradually  till  the 
end  of  the  century,  when  it  reached  the  figure  of  7*9  for  the 
ten  years  1790-1800,  being  exactly  the  same  rate  as  that  given  for 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  for  the  corresponding  period.  The  high 
mortality  at  Guy's  during  the  earlier  period,  and  in  fact  throughout 
the  century,  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  hospital  being  still 
looked  upon  as  an  asylum  for  incurables,  although  as  early  as  1730 
the  governors,  in  a  document  intended  for  the  public,  repudiated  the 
obligation  of  receiving  such  cases,  and  gave  reasons  for  maintaining 
the  hospital  for  general  purposes.  Still  some  concession  must  have 
been  made  to  the  principle,  from  the  larger  number  of  wards 
which  were  devoted  to  medical  than  to  surgical  cases,  and  from  the 
greater  facilities  of  admission  allowed  to  the  patients.  The  causes 
of  death  at  Guy's  have  been  carefully  recorded  during  the  past 
century,  and  we  gather,  from  a  total  of  1,970  deaths  embraced  in 
the  septennial  period,  1733-40,  the  proportional  mortality  of  the 
more  important  diseases  : — 
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1830,  contrary  to  what  has  been  observed  in  the  large  general 
hospitals,  the  mean  annnal  mortality  at  St.  George's  has  sensibly 
and  progressively  diminished,  nntU  it  has  reached  the  compara- 
tively low  figare  of  8*8  per  cent.,  at  which  it  has  stood  during  the 
last  three  years.  From  the  scattered  information  obtainable  from 
other  sonrces,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  far  as  London  was  con- 
cerned, that  there  was  a  material  diminution  in  the  hospital 
mortality  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  comparison 
with  the  first  half,  and  in  that  of  the  century  preceding  it.  The 
following  table,  condensed  from  two  in  the  appendix,  proves  that 
such  was  the  case  in  two  of  the  most  important  establishments 
in  which  statistics  of  mortality  have  been  preserved,  and  though 
deaths  in  hospitals  are  not  jiow  viewed  as  indicative  of  the  extent 
of  disease  among  the  population  at  large,  the  facts  agree  with  the 
great  decrease  in  the  bills  of  mortality  which  occurred  at  the  periods 
referred  to : — 


From — 
1730-40 .... 
'41-50.... 
'51-60 .... 
'61-70 .... 
71-80 .... 
'81-90 .... 
'91-1800 


Gaj's  Hospital. 
Death-Bate  per  Cent. 


13-8 
14-8 
12-6 
in 

lO'l 

10-4 

lO'Z 


St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
DeaUi-Rate  per  Cent 


111 
9-8 
8-7 
8-8 
6-7 
71 
7-9 


With  regard  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  considered  necessary 
for  the  hospital  sick  throughout  the  kingdom  during  the  past 
century,  we  are  almost  entirely  indebted  for  information  to  Howard^ 
who  made  his  celebrated  pilgrimage  through  the  hospitals  towards 
the  close  of  the  century,  and  whose  impressions  and  suggestions  are 
to  be  found  in  his  "  Notes  on  Lazarettos."  From  an  analysis  of 
these  it  does  not  appear  that  the  construction  of  the  buildings  was 
so  much  at  fault  as  the  disposition  to  overcrowd  them  with  patients, 
but  they  were  wanting  in  those  numerous  domestic  requirements 
which,  since  Howard's  time,  have  been  looked  on  as  essential. 
Buildings  constructed  in  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  frequently  without  means  of  drainage  and 
suitable  water  supply,  nor  were  facilities  provided  in  the  majority 
of  them  for  fulfilling  the  ordinary  requirements  of  nature,  till 
nearly  the  end  of  the  century.  Howard,  writing  in  1788,  con- 
tinually refers  to  the  absence  of  water  closets,  as  well  as  to  the 
want  of  facilities  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  ablution,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  in  these  respects  hospitals  fared  no  worse  than 
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the  majority  of  private  honses  of  the  better  class.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  see  that  at  this  time  the  governing  bodies  in  most 
English  hospitals  were  busily  employed  in  introducing  numerous 
improvements,  although  in  transforming  the  practice  of  the  estab- 
lishments they  had  serious  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The 
buildings,  however  well  adapted  they  might  have  been  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  and  in  this  respect  many  were  superior  to 
those  of  a  later  date,  were  ill  contrived  for  additions  being  made 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  necessary  sanitary  appliances.  As  a  rule 
sinks  and  water  closets,  and  frequently  baths,  were  placed  inside 
the  four  walls  of  the  wards,  with  only  a  slight  partition  inter- 
vening between  them  and  the  sick,  in  which  position  they  were 
afterwards  found  to  be  a  source  of  unmitigated  evil,  and  have  now 
been  removed  wherever  practicable,  to  additions  or  projections 
made  to  the  buildings  so  as  to  cut  off  direct  communication  with 
the  ward  atmosphere.  The  ward  construction  in  some  of  the  oldest 
hospitals,  as  at  Guy*s,  the  old  St.  Thomas's,  and  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary at^  Edinburgh,  consisted  in  the  arrangement  so  much  in 
vogue  at  the  present  day,  of  having  two  rows  of  beds  placed 
within  the  long  axis  of  the  building,  with  windows  on  both  sides, 
each  ward  providing  accommodation  for  from  ten  to  thirty 
patients.  For  some  cause,  probably  for  convenience  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  necessity  for  extending  accommodation  on  limited 
sites,  this  simple  plan  was  afterwards  departed  from,  and  corridors, 
partitions,  and  supplementary  additions,  abutting  on  the  original 
buildings,  have  been  introduced,  all  tending  materially  to  interfere 
with  the  natural  currents  of  air. 

Again,  late  in  the  past  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  many  new  foundations  were  originated  in  which,  apparently, 
no  regard  was  had  to  sanitary  requirements,  so  far  as  the  internal 
construction  of  the  hospital  was  concerned.  In  some  rare  instances 
four  rows  of  beds  were  accommodated  within  the  foundation  walls, 
a  central  or  spinal  wall  being  placed  in  the  long  axis  of  the  ward  so 
as  to  divide  it  into  two  separate  compartments,  and  thereby  pre- 
cluding cross  ventilation.  But  a  more  objectional  plan  than  any 
noticed,  was  that  in  which  the  wards  were  lighted  by  windows  at 
one  extremity  only,  access  being  had  either  from  the  side  or  from 
the  opposite  extremity  by  doors  communicating  with  a  staircase 
or  corridor,  a  principle  of  construction  which  may  yet  be  seen  in 
numerous  hospitals  throughout  the  country.  In  cJl  cases  com- 
mented on  by  Howard,  ventilation  was  conducted  by  means  of 
windows,  doors,  and  fire  places,  and  to  prevent  downward  currents 
from  open  windows,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have  the  framework 
of  the  upper  sash  fitted  with  a  movable  board  sloping  at  an  angle 
towards  the  ceiling,  a  plan  which  commended  itself  by  its  sim- 
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plidty,  and  whicli  is  still  in  frequent  nse.  In  one  or  two  rare 
instances  the  sashes  were  hung  on  pivots  in  one  or  more  divisions, 
so  that  they  might  open  ontwards  and  inwards,  and  when  open  to 
the  fullest  extent  *'  they  represented  planes  at  right  angles  with 
*'  the  sash  frames,  admitting  air  equal  to  the  whole  opening  of  the 
"  windows  excepting  the  materials  of  the  frames."  The  ward 
furniture  was  in  every  case  of  the  most  meagre  description,  being 
usually  confined  to  the  wooden  bedstead  with  tester  and  curtains 
and  the  wooden  box,  which  usually  served  the  double  purpose  of  a 
clothes  cupboard  and  seat.  In  Howard's  time  the  wooden  bedsteads 
were  in  many  hospitals  being  replaced  by  iron  ones,  while  the 
curtains  were  retained  till  far  on  in  the  present  century,  and  are  not 
yet  entirely  discarded. 

The  regulations  relating  to  hospital  dietaries  would  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  our  favour  at  the  present  day  as  applicable 
for  sick  people,  though  they  may  have  been  in  advance  of  the 
ordinary  requirements  by  which  the  food  of  the  populations  was 
regulated.  The  comparatively  low  price  of  but>cher*s  meat  and 
the  frequently  high  cost  of  bread,  account  for  the  larger  ration  of 
the  former  and  the  smaller  issue  of  the  latter  when  contrasted  with 
modem  usage.  From  Howard's  notes  we  learn  that  the  full  diet 
allowance  at  Bartholomew's  and  the  London  Hospital  consisted  of 
8  ozs.  of  dressed  meat  and  12  ozs.  of  bread,  whUe  for  middle  diet 
4  ozs.  of  meat  and  8  ozs.  of  bread  were  allowed  ;  to  this  was  added 
in  each  case  a  pint  of  broth,  which  was  simply  the  liquor  in  which 
the  meat  was  boiled,  and  an  equivalent  amount  of  milk  pottage  or 
water  gruel  for  breakfast  or  supper,  while  milk,  butter,  and  cheese 
were  allowed  for  special  diets.  An  old  table  of  the  diets  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  use  long  before  Howard's  time,  gives  the 
following  allowances  for  the  most  generous  diet  of  the  period  for 
each  day  of  the  week.  It  may  be  premised  that  the  convalescent 
patients  had  three  meals  daily — breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  that 
the  breakfast  consisted  of  a  diurnal  allowance  of  a  pint  of  water 
gruel,  and  the  supper  of  a  pint  of  broth,  while  each  person  was 
entitled  besides  to  a  daily  ration  of  12  ozs.  of  bread  and  2  pints  of 
beer: — 

Sunday  Half-a-pound  of  meat  when  dressed. 

Monday „  „ 

Tuesday 4  ozs.  of  butter  or  6  ozs.  of  cheese. 

Wednesday  ....  Half-a-pound  of  mutton  when  boiled. 

Thursday  .., 4  ozs.  of  butter  or  6  ozs.  of  cheese. 

Friday    Half-a-pound  of  mutton  when  boiled. 

Saturday  4  ozs.  of  butter  or  6  ozs.  of  cheese. 

Tea  as  a  meal  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  the  present 
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century  was  considerably  advanced,  its  place  having  been  supplied 
with  gruel  and  pottage  occasionally  mised  with  milk,  and  in  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  hospitals  with  oatmeal  porridge.  The  allowance 
of  beer  was  remarkable,  and  from  the  quantity  dealt  out  to  each 
person  (from  two  to  three  pints,  and  in  some  cases  as  much  as  two 
quarts)  it  may  be  charitably  assumed  that  it  was  less  potent  than 
the  beverage  of  modem  times ;  yet  the  brewery  was  considered  aa 
necessary  an  adjunct  of  the  hospital  as  the  kitchen  or  laboratory^ 
and  great  abuses  became  associated  with  it.  Next  to  a  patient's 
sunmiary  dismissal,  no  punishment  appears  to  have  been  thought 
so  severe  as  that  which  deprived  the  delinquent  of  this  coveted 
ration,  and  the  old  regulations  refer  frequently  to  this  provision  of 
their  penal  code.  The  absence  of  all  vege<4a.bles  in  the  dietaries, 
though  their  exclusion  in  the  ordinary  food  of  the  poor  was 
habitual,  may  have  given  rise  to  occasional  instances  of  scurvy 
occurring  in  the  midst  of  hospital  practice,  but  we  have  no  positive 
information  on  the  subject. 

A  more  likely  cause  of  disease,  engendered  by  maladministra- 
tion, might  be  sought  for  in  the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  in  the  filthy 
habits  of  the  patients  and  in  the  absence  of  all  facilities  for 
personal  ablution.  The  frequent  references  in  Howard's  notes  to 
the  wooden  bedsteads,  to  the  occurrence  of  itch  and  vermin  in  the 
wards,  and  to  annual  payments  for  the  periodical  destructi(m  of 
bugs,  all  indicate  a  condition  which  we  cannot  dissociate  from 
frequent  forms  of  skin  disease,  or  from  the  spread  of  such  dis- 
tempers as  have  their  origin  in  dirt,  or  find  in  it  a  fertile  matrix 
for  their  development.  When  we  add  to  this  the  fact,  that  diseases 
of  an  infectious  character,  and  of  a  dissimilar  origin,  were  uni- 
formly mixed  with  others  of  a  non-contagious  character,  we  cannot 
be  wrong  in  assuming  that  many  must  have  been  annuaUy  sacri- 
ficed to  these  unwholesome  conditions.  Though  there  is  abundant 
proof  in  the  early  records  of  the  older  hospitals,  that  fever  and 
small  pox  were  seldom  absent  from  the  wards,  it  took  a  very  long 
time  to  convince  the  governing  bodies  of  the  propriety  of  isolating 
these  diseases  in  separate  hospitals,  or  even  in  separate  wards  of 
the  same  hospital.  Apart  from  the  lying-in  and  lock  hospitals, 
which  had  a  recognised  origin  apart  from  and  as  old  as  the  general 
hospitals,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  foundation  for 
diseases  of  an  infectious  character  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
London  Small  Pox  Hospital  in  1746,  and  as  this  asylum  was  insti- 
tuted as  much  for  inoculation  purposes  as  for  small  pox,  its  influ- 
ence in  diminishing  mortality  in  the  general  hospitals  was  barely 
appreciable  during  at  least  the  first  half  century  of  its  existence. 
The  foundation  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital  dates  only  from 
1802,  and,  judging  from  our  modem  knowledge  of  fevers,  there  is 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  most  fatal  forms  of  the  malady 
— typhus  and  enteric — each  originating  from  well  defined  causes, 
were  never  absent  from  the  metropolis  prior  to  this  period,  yet  from 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  hospital 
(averaging  only  about  fifty  annually  daring  the  first  ten  years^  with 
a  mortality  of  16  per  cent.),  it  is  not  likely  that  the  new  institution 
modified  materially  the  death-rate  of  the  general  hospitals.  The 
fatal  efiect«  of  epidemics  were  far  more  felt  in  large  towns  out  of 
London,  where  they  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  limited  accommodation 
of  the  local  hospital,  and  necessitated  the  erection  of  additional 
buildings  for  the  reception  of  fever  and  small  pox.  In  Liverpool 
and  in  other  large  towns  in  England,  hospitals,  called  by  the  sin- 
gular name  of  houses  of  recovery,  were  periodically  extemporised 
for  the  purpose,  and  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast, 
temporary  and  in  some  cases  permanent  additions  were  made  to  the 
original  foundations,  until  the  limited  spaces  available  for  airing 
grounds  were  well  nigh  absorbed  in  attempts  to  grapple  with  these 
visitations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  endeavours,  sanitary 
laws  were  very  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  desire  to  find  a  temporary 
refuge  for  the  sick.  We  have  fortunately  no  records  of  excessive 
crowding  in  English  hospitals  which  can  at  all  compare  with  the 
experience  of  the  H6tel  Dieu  at  Paris,  where,  in  the  year  1773,  we 
are  told  that  5,000  sick  were  brought  together  in  a  building  pos- 
sessing but  1,200  beds  (from  the  law  requiring  the  officials  to  admit 
every  applicant)  ;  but  we  have  ample  evidence  to  show  that  great 
dangers  arose  at  home  from  overcrowding  and  neglect  of  clean- 
liness and  ventilation.  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  his  work  on  the 
diseases  of  armies,  comments  on  these  evils  as  causing  increased 
mortality  in  military  hospitals ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  relates  his 
experience  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  1782,  when  an  outbreak  of 
fever  carried  off  many  patients,  besides  officials  and  servants,  from 
a  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions,*  and  the  history  of  nearly  every 
hospital  is  interspersed  with  similar  revelations.  It  is  not  however 
easy  in  the  absence  of  strictly  accurate  data,  to  arrive  at  any  defi- 
nite conclusions  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  sanitation  or 
improved  methods  of  medicaJ  treatment  on  hospital  mortality. 
Each  advocate  of  some  reigning  doctrine  takes  an  optimist  view  of 
its  virtues,  attributing  to  it  powers  which  were  merely  the  effect  of 
natural  laws,  and  while  one  attributes  the  small  mortality  noticed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  the  general  adoption  of 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen  with  its  accompaniments  of  bleeding, 
purging,  and  low  diet,  another  ascribes  his  hospital  success  to  a 
stimulating  and  nourishing  regimen,  while  a  third  expatiates  on 
the  miraculous  virtues  of  cold  water  in  diminishing  the  fatality  of 
•  "  Medico-ChiroTgical  Transactions,"  vol.  17. 
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fevers  and  acute  diseases  generally.  Even  Dr.  Blane's  estimate  of 
the  improvement  in  the  health  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  after 
some  alterations  had  been  effected  mast  be  received  with  a  certain 
reserve,  as  during  virulent  epidemics  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
domestics  in  the  best  arranged  hospitals  attacked  with  the  pre* 
vailing  distemper,  while  if  the  quotartion  referred  to  be  compared 
with  the  results  a  few  years  afterwards  in  the  mortality  table 
of  the  same  hospital,  the  death-rate  will  show  that  it  still  had  a 
tendency  to  increase,  notwithstaning  the  precautions  adopted. 
Bather  than  attempt  to  draw  inferences  from  miscellaneous 
sources,  I  will  content  myself  by  submitting  in  a  series  of  tables 
the  consecutive  death  histories  of  a  few  of  the  more  important 
institutions  of  the  country,  with  special  reference  to  those  with 
which  I  have  been  personally  connected,  and  without  losing  sight 
of  the  occasional  experience  of  other  establishments. 

The  first  hospital  to  which  1  would  refer  is  that  founded  by 
Thomas  Guy,  in  South wark,  in  the  year  1723,  and  which  also 
happens  to  be  the  oldest  erection  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom  which 
has  been  continuously  occupied  by  patients.  As  primarily  con- 
structed  under  the  supervision  of  the  founder,  the  hospital  consisted 
of  two  quadrangles  connected  by  a  common  centre,  with  an  open 
colonnade  on  the  ground  floor,  at  each  end  of  which  were  placed 
staircases  communicating  with  the  male  and  female  divisions 
respectively.  The  ground  floor  of  the  double  building  on  a  level 
with  the  colonnade  was  also  open,  and  was  intended  to  serve,  as 
it  did  for  many  years,  as  a  promenade  ground,  being  protected 
from  the  weather  by  the  exterior  main  walls  of  the  hospital,  so 


that  the  accommodation  for  wards  commenced  on  the  first  floor, 
which  was   14  feet  above  the   ground  •level.      There   were  three 
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floors,  tlie  first  and  second  containing  each  four  wards,  shaped 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  and  the  third  or  attic 
floor  contained  two  only,  each  of  these  however  occupying  the 
three  sides  of  the  separate  quadrangles.  The  dimensions  of  the 
ordinary  wards  were  22  feet  wide  by  134  feet  in  length,  those  on 
the  first  floor  being  11  feet,  and  those  on  the  second  10  feet  in 
height.  The  central  portion  common  to  both  squares  was  also 
used  for  patients,  and  consisted  of  a  first  floor  oblong  room  60  feet 
by  22  feet,  which  for  many  years  was  used  as  a  chapel,  with  a 
ward  of  the  same  dimensions  on  the  floor  above,  as  depict-ed  in  the 
drawing.  The  entire  hospital  consequently  consisted  of  eleven 
wards,  eight  of  which  were  of  nearly  similar  dimensions,  one  of 
minor  size,  and  two  twice  the  length  of  the  ordinary  wards,  placed 
immediately  under  the  sloping  roof,  and  very  inferior  to  the  others 
in  point  of  width,  height,  and  internal  arran  gement.  All  the  wards 
were  liberally  furnished  with  windows  on  both  sides,  which  were 
hung  without  the  usual  appliance  of  sash  frames,  but  were  made 
to  open  readily  at  any  angle  by  means  of  levers  attached  to  each. 
The  wards  were  also  supplied  with  fireplaces  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  each  ordinary  ward,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  fireplace  to 
every  twelve  patients.  The  water  supply  was  obtained  from  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge,  being  pumped  by  horse-power  to  large 
leaden  cisterns,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  basement,  and  from  thence 
it  was  carried  in  buckets  to  the  separate  wards.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  rooms  placed  to  the  right  and  left  on  entrance,  and 
the  basement,  now  partly  used  as  a  coal  cellar,  very  little  provision 
was  made  for  administration,  nor  were  the  wards  furnished  with 
sanitary  appliances  of  any  kind.  The  building  was  substantially 
built  of  brick,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  adornment,  but 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  description  there  were  numerous 
features  in  the  construction,  indicative  of  a  thoughtful  care  and 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  founder  and  his  advisers  with  regard 
to  its  future  uses,  matters  which  have  too  often  been  lost  sight 
of  in  planning  buildings  of  a  much  later  date.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  erection  did  not  exceed  14,000/.,  a  very  small  sum  for  such 
an  extensive  foundation,  even  at  this  early  period,  and  as  it  was 
intended  to  accommodate  400  patients,  the  cost  of  each  bed  may 
have  been  calculated  at  the  incredibly  small  sum  of  35/.  But  at 
no  period  during  the  century  was  the  original  design  of  acoom- 
modating  the  proposed  number  of  patients  carried  out.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  the  individual  space,  curtailed  as  it  was  with 
wooden  bedsteads  and  heavy  appendages  in  the  shape  of  testers 
and  curtains,  would  have  barely  amounted  to  800  cubic  feet,  but 
we  learn  from  the  consecutive  series  of  returns  in  the  appendix, 
that  although  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  o£ 
VOL.  XL.      PABT  II.  0 
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admissions  through  successive  decades,  there  could    hare    been 
little  attempt  at  overcrowding  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  centurj, 
when  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  utilise  the  open  airing  space  on 
the  ground  level  betwixt  the  main  walls  of  the  building  for  ward 
puiposes.     At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  time,  numerous  windows  formerly  made  to  open  were  built  up, 
making  more   head  room  for  beds,   while  additional  wings  for 
administrative  and  other  purposes  were  joined  on  to  the  original 
structure,  obstructing  both  light  and  air,  and  materiallj  interfering 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  design.     No  really  permanent 
addition  was  made  for  the  accommodatiou  of  an  increased  number 
of  patients  till  the  year  1831,  when  in  consequence  of  a  new  bequest 
requiring  the  trustees  of  the  charity  to  find  room  for  an  additional 
hundred  patients  to  the  four  hundred  provided  for  by  the  original 
testator,  means  were  taken  to  utilise  a  number  of  old  houses  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  until  such  time  as  a  new  hospital  could  be  built. 
One  half  of  the  new  hospital,  on  which  much  care  and  money  were 
expended,  was  opened  in  1854,  and  the  remaining  wing  was  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1871,  at  which  periods  it  may  be  noticed  there 
were  considerable  accessions  to  the  usual  number  of  patients,  the 
available  beds  at  the  disposal  of  the  governors  on  the  occasion 
of  the  last  addition,  being  not  less  than  650.     It  is  necessary  to 
mention  these   details,   as   they  are  not   only  significant  of  the 
progress  of  other  hospitals,  but  tend  also  to  throw  light  on  the 
question  of  fluctuating  mortality  as  it  has  presented  itself  from 
time  to  time  at  Guy's.     The  deaths  at  the  hospital,  as  was  noticed 
in  a  previous  table,  showed  a  high  rate  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  after  which  time,  notwithstanding  a  growing  addition  to  the 
relative  number  of  patients,  they  exhibited  a  tendency  to  diminish, 
and  during  the  closing  decade,  1790-1800,  the  percentage  mortality 
amounted  to   I0'2  on  the  total  admissions.     Howard  visited  the 
hospital  in  the  year  1788,  and  observes  in  his  notes  that  the  governors 
were  then  making  extensive  alterations  with  the  view  of  improv- 
ing its  sanitaiy  condition.     There  were  at  that  time  504  patients  in 
the  wards,  and  among  other  improvements  then  in  hand,  he  refers  to 
the  substitution  of  iron  bedsteads  for  the  wooden  ones,  which  had 
been  in  use  for  the  previous  seventy  years,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
waterclosets,  "  which  were  on  the  beat  construction  and  not  in  the 
"  least  offensive."      Besides    the    windows    already  referred    to, 
opening  outwards  and  inwards  by  means  of  lever  adjustments, 
Howard  writes  in  commendable  terms  of  a  system  of  ventilation  he 
noticed,  by  which  the  foul  air  from  one  ward  was  drawn  out  into 
the  chimney  of  the  ward  above   through   circular  openings  of 
considerable  width   in  the  ceilings.      This  ingenious  method  of 
extraction,  which  anticipated  that  afterwards  introduced  by  the 
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late  Dr.  Arnold,  appears  to  have  been  discontinned  from  some 
cause,  probablj  from  the  mconyem^nces  arising  from  returning 
smoke,  which  have  proved  so  fatal  to  the  employment  of  similar 
contrivances.  While  commenting  on  the  whole  rather  favourablj 
than  otherwise  on  the  hospital  arrangements,  Howard  condemns 
the  wooden  bedsteads,  the  low  height  of  the  ceilings  of  the  upper 
ward^  and  exposes  nnmerons  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
domestic  management,  and  which  were  common  to  the  London  hos- 
pitals of  the  time.  B j  the  end  of  the  oenturj  most  of  the  improve* 
ments  mentioned  were  completed,  and  although  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  there  was  any  diminution  of  the  mortality  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  they  must  have  been  attended 
with  much  benefit  to  the  sick.  In  the  course  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  deaths  after  diminishing  gradually 
from  the  year  1750,  again  showed  some  signs  of  increase,  apparently 
from  the  admission  of  a  large  number  of  persons  suffering  from 
fiktal  chest  complaints  and  from  numerous  accidents,  the  deaths 
from  the  latter  cause  having  risen  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
relative  proportion  from  all  causes.  After  1810,  the  death-rate 
again  diminished  to  a  fraction  below  10  per  cent.,  where  it  remained 
tUl  greatly  increased  accommodation  was  provided  about  the  year 
1854,  when  it  fell  to  some  extent,  but  afterwards  rose  gradually  till 
it  reached  the  high  figure  characteristic  of  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  years.  The  accompanying  abstract  will  best  illustrate  these 
changes : — 

MortaUty 
per  loa 

From  1640  to  1850 9-7 

„        '60  „     '60 9-1 

„        'eo,,     '70 9-7 

„        70  „     76 IO-6 


Mortality 
perioo. 

From  1800  to  1810 i  v6 

„        '10  „     '20 9-9 

„        '20  „     '30 99 

„        '30,,     '40 9-8 


It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  two  main  factors  which  had 
influenced  the  death-rate  since  the  foundation  of  the  hospital,  fever 
and  consumption,  still  continued  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  to  tell  on  the  gross  mortality.  Deaths  from  injury  were 
also  becoming  more  common,  and  as  the  century  advanced  they 
increased  from  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  in  the  term  referred 
to,  till  they  reached  16  per  cent,  in  the  septennial  period  1853-60, 
and  18  per  cent,  during  the  subsequent  interval  of  twelve  years  to 
1872,  at  which  point  they  have  continued  to  remain.  The  deaths 
from  accidental  causes  are  however  partly  neutralised  by  the  almost 
total  disappearance  from  the  death  register  of  small  pox  and  syphilis. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  judging  from  the  interval  from 
1732  to  1 745,  deaths  from  small  pox  averaged  eight  a-year ;  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  century,  from  1770  to  1780,  they  had  fr.lleii  to 
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three  a-year,  and  dnring  the  decennial  period  from  1800  to  1810, 
there  appears  to  have  been  only  one  death  recorded  from  this  cause. 
That  syphilis  was  a  far  more  formidable  disease  in  the  hospitals  of 
the  past  than  it  is  at  present,  is  evident  from  the  prominent  position 
it  took  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  in  the  early  establishment  of  lock 
hospitals,  and  in  the  extensive  provision  made  for  its  treatment  in 
the  general  hospitals.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  disease  itself  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  very  appreciable  influence  on  the 
hospital  death-rate,  which  at  all  times  has  been  mainly  influenced 
by  those  organic  diseases  involving  the  vital  organs,  which  have 
continued  to  the  present  day  to  decimate  the  hospital  as  well  as 
the  general  population.  Apart  from  consumption  and  its  allies, 
there  was,  however,  another  cause  at  work,  increasing  periodically 
the  death-rate  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  large  hospital  intended 
for  general  purposes.  This  was  fever,  which,  in  an  endemic  or 
epidemic  form  was  never  absent  from  large  towns,  and  which 
contributed  more  largely  to  the  ordinary  death-rate  than  any  other 
group  of  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  those  comprised  under  chest 
affections  and  dropsies,  while  in  epidemic  years  it  greatly  out- 
stripped them.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  where  the  admissions  have  been  registered  with  but  little 
intermission  since  1805,  the  death-rate  from  the  group  of  diseases 
comprised  under  the  general  term  of  fever,  has  fluctuated  from  9  to 
25I  per  cent,  according  to  the  type  of  the  epidemic,  and  the  expe* 
rience  of  most  large  hospitals  will  confirm  the  truth  of  these 
remarkable  extremes.  From  the  annual  death  register  of  the  more 
important  causes  of  death  at  Guy's,  it  would  appear  that  the 
years  1741-42  contributed  a  larger  number  of  fatal  cases  of  fever 
than  any  others  in  the  series,  although  later  on  in  the  century  the 
deaths  from  the  same  cause  spread  over  any  given  number  of 
years  maintained  even  a  higher  relative  proportion  than  they  did  in 
the  first  half.  The  year  1741  was  a  season  when  typhus  fever,  after 
having  first  devastated  Ireland,  spread  with  great  virulence  in 
London,  and  continued  to  prevail  extensively  till  the  close  of  the 
following  year.*  Again,  nearing  the  end  of  the  century,  we  have 
records  of  another  fatal  epidemic  also  imported  from  Ireland, 
leaving  its  mark  on  the  mortality  returns  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  present  century,  and  which  was  probably  one  of  the  main 
causes  that  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the  London  Fever 
Hospital.  As  new  hospitals  came  to  be  founded,  and  better  pro- 
vision made  for  the  poor  in  the  workhouse  infirmaries,  the  annual 
complement  of  fever  cases  in  the  London  hospitals  diminished,  while 
from  the  growth  of  the  population  in  other  large  towns,  which, 
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as  a  rale,  were  limited  to  bat  one  Hospital,  the  fever  cases,  especially 
in  snch  as  were  liable  to  recurrent  epidemics,  greatly  increased. 
This  accounts  partly  for  the  increase  of  mortality  daring  the 
present  century  in  such  hospitals  as  those  situated  in  Manchester^ 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  and  other  towns  where  fever  was  treated 
either  in  the  general  wards  or  in  separate  wards  of  the  respective 
hospitals.  I  give  in  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  returns,  during  two 
intervals  of  ten  years,  at  the  commencement  and  latter  half  of  the 
present  century,  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  hospitals,  insti- 
tutions conducted  on  mach  the  same  principles  and  subject  to  very 
similar  influences.  The  first  part  of  the  table  comprises  the  decade 
1808-17,  a  period  remarkably  free  from  epidemics  of  fever,  and 
is  taken  from  Dr.  Bisset  Hawkin's  *' Medical  Statistics"  and 
"  Buchanan's  History  of  the  Glasgow  Hospital,"  while  the  second 
includes  the  term  1866-75,  and  is  extracted  from  the  official 
reports: — 


Edinburgh  Boyal  Infirmary. 

aiasgoi 

w  Boyal  Infirmary. 

Tear. 

AdmiArions. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
per  Cent. 

AdmiBsions. 

Death*. 

Mortality 
per  Cent. 

1808 .... 

1,787 

121 

6-7 

840 

59 

7*o 

'09 .... 

1,646 

109 

6-6 

886 

43 

4*8 

'10.... 

1.854 

108 

5-8 

936 

52 

5*5 

11 .... 

2,146 

121 

5-6 

826 

45 

5*4 

'12 .... 

2,018 

88 

4*3 

877 

47 

5*4 

'13 . ... 

1,774 

96 

5*4 

1,022 

83 

8-1 

'14.... 

1,884 

108 

5*7 

1,135 

102 

8'9 

'16.... 

1,628 

111 

6-8 

1,340 

96 

7'i 

'16.... 

1,798 

123 

6-8 

1,5" 

124 

8-2 

'17.... 

2,250 

142 

6-3 

1,886 

136 

7'2 

1866 .... 

4i97i 

590 

12*0 

5.619 

661 

11-7 

'67 .... 

4,431 

497 

11*2 

5,101 

542 

io*6 

'68.... 

4,330 

494 

11-4 

5.314 

517 

9'7  . 

'69 .... 

4,34* 

434 

lO'O 

6,119 

595 

9*7 

'70 .... 

4,385 

478 

10-8 

6,262 

556 

8-9 

'71 .... 

41653 

486 

10-4 

6,540 

592 

9-0 

'72 .... 

4,410 

499 

ii'3 

5.45* 

641 

II-7 

'73.... 

4,383 

444 

lO'I 

5.377 

601 

ii'i 

'74 .... 

4*695 

427 

9*1 

5.^69 

605 

11-4 

'75 .... 

4,661 

430 

9'2 

5,17* 

611 

11-8 

Note. — ^The  mean  death-rate  during  the  first  period  was  consequently  5*9  for 
the  Edinhurgh,  and  6*9  for  the  G-lasgow  Hospital,  while  in  the  more  recent 
decade,  it  has  preserved  an  ayerage  of  10*5  per  cent,  in  both  institutions.  But 
apart  from  fcTcr,  there  were  other  agencies  to  account  for  a  fluctuating  death- 
rate. 


It  was   stated  in  a  previons  page  that  this  somewhat  fitfnl 
mortality  was  to  be  explained  partly  by  the  relative  proportions 
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which  the  medical  bore  to  the  surgical  patients.  Until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  centnry  it  was  not  cnstomary  to  make 
any  special  classification  of  diseases,  as  both  classes  were  treated 
in  common  in  the  same  wards,  but  from  the  records  in  my  posses- 
sion, I  have  been  able  to  eompile  a  table  which  gives  the  annual 
number  of  patients  discharged  and  who  died  in  the  separate 
departments  in  Guy's  Hospital  from  the  year  1814  to  the  present 
time,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  are  obtained  : — During 
the  first  term  from  1814  to  1820,  the  proportion  of  surgical  caseo 
was  nearly  twice  that  of  medical,  a.  disparity  which  would  lead 
us  to  expect  a  smaller  general  death-rate  than  actually  existed; 
but  this  again  is  explained  by  the  very  high  mortality  which 
obtained  among  the  medical  cases  at  the  period,  reaching  as  it  did 
to  17*3  per  cent.,  a  proportion  nearly  as  high  as  any  average  that 
it  has  attained  since.  From  1820  to  1830  the  medical  patients 
increased  a  little,  but  not  to  a  very  appreciable  extent,  while  the 
death-rate  on  the  surgical  side  became  more  marked  from  an 
increasing  number  of  surgical  injuries  received  into  the  wards.  A 
corresponding  fatality  continued  on  the  surgical  side  throughout 
the  two  subsequent  decades,  when  it  was  checked  by  an  extension 
of  the  ophthalmic  department,  which  was  instrumental  in  reducing 
it  from  an  average  of  6*5  to  5*3  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the 
decennium  terminating  1860.  In  the  next  interval  of  ten  years  it 
rose  slightly  in  consequence  of  a  diminished  accommodation  for 
syphilitic  cases,  and  from  1870  till  the  present  time  it  has  main- 
tained the  high  figure  formerly  quoted  as  the  average  death-rate 
prior  to  1850.  The  high  and  increasing  hospital  mortality  of  recent 
years  which  has  been  felt  in  the  chief  metropolitan  institutions,  will 
no  doubt  be  attributed  to  the  graver  character  of  the  maladies 
received,  but  it  is  gradually  assuming  proportions  which  deserve 
the  most  serious  consideration.  It  is  proverbially  remarked  that 
the  hospital  which  confers  the  largest  amount  of  benefit  on  the  com- 
munity is  that  in  which  the  death-rate  is  found  to  be  the  highest, 
but  such  an  admission,  if  true,  and  if  acted  upon  to  the  extent  of 
admitting  none  but  critical  and  incurable  affections,  would  rob  the 
hospital  of  half  its  value,  and  paralyse  all  efforts  of  medical  skill  in 
the  shape  of  prevention.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  most  pressing 
claims  of  the  sick  in  an  advanced  stage  of  disease  are  disregarded, 
and  preference  is  given  to  such  as  are  recommended  by  supporters 
of  the  particular  institution,  who  for  the  most  part  are  strangers  to 
the  more  urgent  needs  of  the  many,  much  injury  may  be  inflicted 
on  the  sick  poor,  and  on  the  objects  which  the  hospital  was  purposed 
to  fulfil.  That  a  more  generous  spirit  prevails  among  the  hospital 
supporting  community  than  was  formerly  the  case,  is  I  think 
evident,  in  London  especially,  from  the  graver  character  of  the  ( 
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admitted  to  the  general  hospitids,  and  which  for  the  most  part  are 
left  to  the  selection  of  the  resident  medical  staff.  The  accompany- 
ing abstract  from  the  mortality  tables,  will  illustrate  the  growing 
death-rate  of  four  of  the  chief  hospitals  from  the  middle  of  the 
presetnt  oentnrj :— - 


Moiialitj  per  Cent. 

Bartholomew's. 

Gny'i. 

St.  Thomas's. 

The  London. 

l€i60  to  1860 

8-5 

10*7 

9'9 

91 

9-7 

10-6 

7*5 
10-8 

IZ-I5 

7*9 

'60  „     '70 

'70  „     76 

10-3 

n-6 

Had  there  been  any  material  alteration  in  the  complement  of 
beds  allotted  to  medical  in  contradistinction  to  surgical  purposes 
in  the  three  hospitals  first  on  the  list,  the  increasing  mortality 
might  have  been  readily  explained,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  such  has  been  the  case.  The  London  Hospital  occu- 
pies a  more  exceptional  position.  For  very  many  years  it  had  the 
character,  and  to  some  extent  still  retains  it,  of  being  the  greatest 
surgical  hospital  of  tho  metropolis,  and  placed  alone  in  the  east  of 
London,  it  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  rapidly  growing  population 
o|  a  necessitous  character,  whose  wants  it  felt  bound  to  supply. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  its  mortality  was  remarkably  low, 
ranging  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  cases  admitted,  and  attributable 
mainly  to  the  accidents  and  surgical  operations.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  back  the  distinction  betwixt  medical  and  surgical 
cases  at  this  hospital  further  than  1863,  but  at  this  time  the  pro- 
portion of  the  former  to  the  latter  was  as  one  to  three,  while  in  the 
last  few  years  the  numbers  approximate  the  proportions  observed 
at  the  other  hospitals  named,  while  the  mortality  has  risen  from  7 
to  12  per  cent.  In  all  large  hospitals  we  find  that  from  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  the  deaths  in  the  surgical  department  are  due  to 
accidents,  and  as  such  are  freely  admitted,  since  no  provision  is 
made  by  legislative  enactment  to  treat  them  elsewhere ;  they  are 
likely  to  become  a  growing  source  of  hospital  mortality.  The 
ordinary  death-rate  of  surgical  cases  as  deduced  from  the  tables, 
ranges  from  5  to  7  per  cent.,  with  a  tendency  to  increase,  though 
the  increase  is  not  very  decided,  and  occasionally  circumstances 
intervene  to  raise  it  higher  in  one  year  or  series  of  years.  If  we 
deduct  the  deaths  from  accident  from  the  total  derived  from  surgical 
cases,  we  find  invariably  but  a  small  percentage  left  for  other  sur- 
gical maladies.  Li  the  Glasgow  Hospital,  for  example,  during  the 
past  five  years,  the  deat)iB  in  the  surgical  wards  amounted  to  1,057, 
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of  which  686  were  due  to  violence,  making  the  mortality  in  the 
department  8  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  non-accident  cases  averaged 
little  more  than  5  per  cent.  Again,  at  G-uy*8,  during  the  past 
seven  years,  deaths  from  accidents  amounted  to  616  out  of  a  total 
of  984,  thereby  reducing  the  death-rate,  if  we  omit  the  accidents, 
from  an  average  of  6*5  to  a  mean  of  4*3  per  cent.  But  irrespective 
of  accidents,  there  are  occasionally  causes  at  work  in  numerous 
hospitals  which  have  contributed  in  times  past  and  present  to 
increase  the  general  surgical  mortality.  The  fame  of  the  hospital, 
the  reputation,  individual  or  collective  of  its  staff,  on  account  of 
diseases  necessitating  hazardous  operations,  however  successful 
these  may  be  in  the  abstract,  all  tend  to  increase  the  ordinary  death- 
rate.  Thus  at  Guy's,  during  the  last  twenty-one  years,  there  has 
been  a  growing  increase  in  the  mortality  from  operations,  which  if 
measured  by  septennial  periods  would  be  represented  by  an  annual 
average  of  thirty-eight  deaths  for  the  first  period,  forty-five  for  the 
second,  and  seventy-two  for  the  third,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
trace  the  fatal  results  to  causes  which  had  but  a  feeble  existence 
before.  Another  reason,  though  not  a  common  one,  to  account  for 
an  increased  surgical  mortality,  arises  from  some  special  provision 
being  made  for  the  permanent  residence  of  patients  with  incurable 
disease  in  an  advanced  stage.  Such  a  condition  exists  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  where  a  ward  is  appropriated  for  cancer  cases, 
and  which  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  surgical  mortality  from  4*8 
to  9*3  per  cent.*  On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  a  prepon- 
derance of  accidents  and  surgical  operations,  supplemented  by  a 
contingent  of  incurables,  there  may  exist  in  the  same  hospital 
special  departments  in  which  deaths  are  so  little  liable  to  occur 
that  an  otherwise  heavy  mortality  is  reduced  to  a  comparatively 
light  one.  The  exclusion  of  venereal  diseases  alone  from  the  returns 
of  the  last  ten  years  at  Bartholomew's,  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  small  surgical  mortality  of  the  hospital  from  4*3  to 
5*6  per  cent.,  and  the  rejection  of  the  ophthalmic  cases  would  reduce 
it  still  further.  At  G-uy's,  where  accommodation  is  provided  for 
fifty  ophthalmic  and  forty  venereal  cases,  the  mortality  among 
surgical  cases  maintains  an  average  latterly  of  6  per  cent.,  but  if 
these  patients  were  excluded  from  the  calculation,  the  death-rate 
would  increase  to  an  average  of  8  per  cent.,  which  is  a  singularly 
high  one  for  surgical  patients. 

Another  circumstance  influencing  the  mortality  in  all  general 
hospitals,  may  be  sought  for  in  the  proportion  of  beds  allotted  to 
the  separate  sexes.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  Registrar- 
General  for  stating  that  double  the  number  of  deaths  occur  among 

*  Report  of  tbe  Middlesex  Hospital,  1874. 
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the  male  sex  in  hospitals  tlian  take  place  among  females,  and  it  is 
&  well-known  fact  that  this  disproportion  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  great  difference  that  exists  in  the  accommodation  provided 
for  the  separate  sexes.     There  is  no  donbt,  however,  that  in  the 
surgical  department  of  every  large  hospital  there  is  a  considerable 
preponderance  of  beds   for  men  in  consequence  of  their  greater 
liability  to  accidents,  and  as  has  been  noticed,  deaths  from  these 
causes  are  far  more  numerous  than  deaths   from  other  surgical 
complaints.      In  the  medical  division  again,  though  the  accom- 
modation for  the  sexes  has  been  more  nearly  equalised  in  recent 
years,  the  more  serious  ailments  of  the  male   patients  tell  with 
greater  force  on  the  death-rate,  than  the  diseases  of  women.     In 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  during  the  most  recent  epoch  referred  to 
in  the  tables,  male  patients  treated  in  the  medical  wards  suffered 
fipom  a  death-rate   of  21*5    per  cent.;   while  women  suffered  in 
the  less  proportion  of  12  per  cent. ;  and  at  Guy's,  during  the  same 
interval,  among  a  corresponding  class  of  patients,  the  death-rate 
among  the  male  sex  amounted  to  20*4,  and  among  females  to  11*4. 
Prom  the  records  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  we  possess  the  follow- 
ing data  bearing  on  the  question  of  sexual  mortality,  and  extending 
back  nearly  a  century  : — 


Deaths  per  100  Admissioni. 

Male. 

Jemale. 

Total. 

1786  to  1790 

7-54 
8-45 
6-38 
6*88 
9*31 
8-55 
11-14 

14*30 

6-62 
6-98 
5-65 
5-31 
6-73 
6-64 
10-87 
9-47 

7-25 
7'97 

6-45 
6-36 
8-4Z 
7-76 

*90  ..  1800 

1800  „     '10 

•10  ..     '20 

'80  ..     '40 

*50  „     '60 

'60  .,     '70 

11-36 
12-15 

'70  ..     '76 

It  is  noticeable  that  up  to  the  year  1840  the  number  of  male 
admissions  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  were  twice  as  many  as  the 
female,  after  which  the  latter  increased  by  degrees  until  the 
relative  numbers  began  to  approximate,  the  mortality  at  the  same 
time  increasing  in  both  sexes.  The  subject  of  sexual  mortality 
may  be  still  farther  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  Gkiy's, 
Bartholomew's,  and  the  Glasgow  Hospital,  though  the  figures  are 
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for  a  more  recent  period;   they,    however,   distinguish  betwixt 
the  medicfd  and  surgical  cases  ;-*- 


1     Mortality  p«r  Cat..  MedioO. 

Mortality  per  Cent.,  Surgical 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1842  to  1852 

i5-« 
'9-3 

15-? 
i8'6 
19-4 

100 
18-6 

121 
12-4 
12-9 

5'5 
6-0 

5*9 
7*4 

5*8 

70  „     76 

1854  to  1860 

41 
4*2 

•60  „     70 

70  „     76 

4-8 

4-8 

Mortality  per 
CMt..  Medical. 

Mortality  per 
Cent.,  Snrgical. 

MortaUty 
per  Cent.,  Ferer. 

Mortality  per 
Ceut.,  Small  Pox. 

Males. 

KemaleB. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Keroalce. 

Gla9ffmo  Bojfol  In- 
Jirmary^ 

1866  to  1871  

71  „     76 

12-4 
14-6 

10-1 
137 

6-8 
8-6 

51 
6-8 

15-9 
I3'3 

11-8 
91 

11-4 
»5'3 

8-3 
8-6 

Though  there  is  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  mortality  during 
the  short  periods  referred  to  in  the  Glasgow  returns,  there  is  not 
that  disparity  in  the  death-rate  betwixt  the  sexes  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  the  London  hospitals.  This  arises  from  the  graver 
character  of  the  female  complaints  received  into  the  Scotch  hospital, 
when  compared  with  such  as  are  admitted  freely  to  London 
hospitals,  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  examine  the  mortality  of 
the  fever  cases  that  we  again  recognise  the  difference.  This  fact, 
already  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years,  is  more 
fully  borne  out  by  the  following  returns,  embracing  an  interval  of 
four  years,  1844-47,  when  one  of  the  greatest  epidemics  of  modem 
times  visited  Glasgow  and  decimated  the  population.  At  this 
period  there  were  no  special  distinctions  made  in  the  official  reports 
of  the  hospital  betwixt  medical  and  surgical  cases,  but  the  male 
and  female  deaths  were  carefully  distinguished,  and  those  caused 
by  fever  were  kept  apart  from  the  ordinary  deaths.  The  mean 
death-rate  from  fever,  or  rather  among  all  the  patients  received 
into  the  fever  department,  amounted  to  14*8,  while  that  of  the 
ordinary  medical  and  surgical  cases  was  ii*a  per  cent,  of  the 
admissions : — 
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Tcvt. 

Medical  and 
Sorfical  Caaea. 

Dettha. 

FerirCaaet. 

DeaUia. 

Malea. 

Pcmalea. 

Malea. 

Femalta. 

Malea. 

Femalea. 

Malea. 

Fenalea. 

1944 

I»»34 

1,729 
i,5«i 

776 

902 

1,018 

822 

13" 

177 
2a8 

66 
100 
100 
114 

769 

300 

933 

2,771 

699 

235 

867 

2,468 

82 

47 
109 

508 

61 

'46 

28 

'46 

'47 

98 
296 

While  the  mean  niortaIit7  among  males  in  the  general  depart*> 
ment  amounted  to  11*10  per  cent.,  and  that  of  females  to  io'8,  the 
death.itkte  in  the  fever  division  among  the  former  class  maintained 
an  average  of  15^6,  and  among  women  11*3  per  cent.  The 
mortality  from  fever  at  this  hospital  has  undergone  extreme 
variations,  sometimes  marking  an  average  as  low  as  10  per  cent., 
and  occasionally  rising  to  15  per  cent.,  bnt  there  is  no  instance  of 
its  approaching  the  high  figure  which  it  attained  at  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  particularly  in  the  years  1837*39,  when  it  had  an 
average  range  of  from  23  to  25  per  cent. 

The  questions  whether  the  segregation  of  the  fever  stricken  in 
separate  hospitals,  their  being  mixed  with  others  in  wards  appro- 
priated for  ordinary  diseases,  or  their  isolation  in  their  own  homes, 
have  been  frequently  discussed  in  relation  to  the  mortality  accom- 
panying ihe  disease.  It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  epidemics  in  large  towns,  there  is  a  positive  necessity 
for  finding  separate  accommodation  for  the  disease  in  hospitals  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  still  very  doubtful  whether 
the  concentration  of  a  large  number  of  persons  suffering  from 
similar  maladies  has  not  an  evil  influence  in  intensifying  the  viru- 
lence of  the  disease.  It  is  held  by  many,  and  the  practice  is  not  yet 
abandoned  in  many  hospitals,  that  by  placing  one  or  two  patients 
Buffering  from  fever  in  a  large  ward  with  ordinary  diseases,  their 
chances  of  recovery  are  strengthened,  and  that  the  dangers  from 
contagion  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Whether  this  is  capable 
of  proof  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  manifest  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  a  thorough  freedom  of  ventilation  in  fever  wards,  and  as 
the  subject  is  closely  connected  with  the  points  at  issue,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  a  personal  reminiscence  in  connection  with  tlie 
epidemic  in  Glasgow  already  referred  to.  The  fever  hospital  of  the 
city  is  a  branch  of  the  general  hospital,  situated  within  its  grounds, 
and  up  to  the  period  mentioned  it  had  been  found  adequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  population,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  this  particular  epidemic,  the  hospital  autho' 
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rities  foTLnd  it  necessary  to  erect  with  great  despatcH  in  the  airing 
ground  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  a  conple  of  wooden  sheds  capable 
of  holding  200  additional  patients.     These  viewed  in  the  light  of 
modem  notions  were  miserable  creations  for  the  reception  of  the 
sick.     One  contained  two  rows  of  beds,  and  the  other  f  onr  rows,  the 
latter  being  divided  by  a  wooden  partition  about  6  feet  high  down 
the  centre,  against  which  the  heads  of  the  beds  rested.     The  wards 
were  limited  to  one  floor,  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
were  open  to  the  roof,  which  had  been  expeditiously  covered  over 
with  a  species  of  asphalted  canvas,  which,  however,  was  not  proof 
against  successive  inroads  of  snow  and  rain.     In  consequence  of 
the  building  being  only  intended  to  do  duty  for  a  season,  very  little 
regard  was  paid  to  its  durability,  and  natural  ventilation  triumphed 
over  art,  as  the  wind  at  times  blew  through  the  interstices  of  the 
wooden  framework  with  the  force  of  a  moderate  gale.     This  was  all 
very  well  in  summer,  but  as  winter  approached  the  necessity  for 
warming  the  building  became  indispensable,  and  some  large  chauffers 
were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  centre,  where  chimneys,  which 
were  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  persistent  refusal  to  carry  off  the 
smoke,  had  been  hastily  extemporised,  but  not  before  the  cold  had 
become  so  intense  as  readily  to  freeze  water  which  had  been  spilt 
carelessly  on  the  floors.     And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  numerous  short- 
comings, the  mortality  among  the  patients  admitted  to  the  sheds 
was  less  than  in  the  spacious  hospital  adjoining,  fitted  as  it  was  with 
every  ordinary  requirement,  and  where  an  agreeable  temperature 
was  maintained  by  a  system  of  heated  air  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Dr.  Paterson,  who  was  then  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Infirmary,  relates  a  similar  experience  with  regard  to  the 
same  epidemic*     Here  at  Edinburgh,  the  experiment,  if  by  such  a 
name  it  could  be  called,  went  a  step  further,  as  in  addition  to 
wooden  sheds,  it  was  fouDd  requisite  to  have  canvas  tents  pitched 
on  the  hospital  "green,"  into  which  the  sick  were  drafted  after  the 
other  accommodation  was  exhausted.     In  analysing  the  results  of 
his  practice.  Dr.  Paterson  found  that  in  the  hospital  wards  saturated 
for  a  century  with  the  emanations  of  the  fever  stricken,  the  death- 
rate  amounted   to   15  per  cent,  for  males,  and    10  per  cent,  for 
females;    in  the  temporary  wooden  structures  to  12  per  cent,  for 
males,  and  7  per  cent,  for  females ;  while  in  the  tents  it  did  not 
reach  a  higher  figure  than  5  per  cent,  over  the  combined  sexes. 
To  follow  up  the  comparison,  a  physician  engaged  in  extensive 
district  work  among  the  poor  of  Glasgow  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  same  epidemic,  went  so  far  as  to  argue  that  the  patients  who 
were  treated  at  their  own  miserable  homes,  had  better  prospects  of 
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recovery  than  iihose  received  into  the  fever  asjlamfi ;  that  whereas 
the  hospital  mortalitj  ranged  from  12  to  1 8  per  cent,  of  those 
received  into  it,  the  death-rate  of  the  patients  visited  by  the  parish 
Burgeons  attached  to  various  districts  of  the  city,  ranged  only  from 
5  to  10  per  cent,  during  the  different  phases  of  the  epidemic.  It 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  separate  influences,  but  we  have 
good  ground  for  believing,  that  patients  suffering  from  contagious 
fever  have  better  chances  of  recovery  in  an  outhouse  or  other  hastily 
contrived  building,  than  in  the  best  appointed  hospital  when  it  is 
injudiciously  crowded.* 

The  experience  of  the  Glasgow  Hospital  has  been  carefully 
tabulated  in  the  annual  reports  of  its  managing  body,  from  its 
foundation  to  the  present  time,  and  as  it  has  increased  at  a  pro- 
gressive pace  with  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  city,  its  history 
may  be  looked  upon  as  typical  of  that  of  the  general  hospital, 
founded  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  manufacturing  popula- 
tion. At  the  date  of  its  establishment  in  1795,  the  population  of 
Glasgow  was  estimated  at  71,000,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  century 
the  death-rate  among  the  patients  received  into  the  Boyal  Infirmary, 
by  which  name  it  is  best  known,  did  not  exceed  5*8  per  cent.  By 
the  end  of  the  "first  decade  of  the  present  century,  the  population 
having  increased  in  the  interval  to  84,000,  the  mortality  had  reached 
6*2  per  cent. ;  it  then  rose  to  77  per  cent,  on  an  average  of  the  ten 
years  1810-20,  the  population  in  the  meanwhile  increasing  to 
101,000,  while  in  the  following  decennium  1820-30,  it  had  risen  to 
9*1  per  cent.  Since  1830,  and  to  a  less  extent  before  this  era,  the 
city  has  been  visited  by  some  destructive  epidemics,  including 
fever,  small  pox,  and  cholera,  which  have  materially  disturbed  the 
normal  death-rate,  but  independent  of  these  causes,  there  is  noticed 
the  same  progressive  tendency,  the  mortality  during  the  last  five 
years  having  reached  an  average  of  10*9  per  cent.,  the  population  in 
the  meanwhile  approaching  half  a  million. 

It  would  follow  from  the  facts  previously  narrated,  that  there 
is  no  definite  law  further  than  habitual  custom,  by  which  the 
accommodation  in  any  hospital  is  regulated.  Nearly  all  permit 
more  or  less  expansion  when  pressure  of  a  particular  kind  is  forced 
on  them,  while  each  preserves  some  special  character  depending  on 
numerous  causes,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  design  of  original 
foundation,  the  nature  of  the  medical  organisation,  and  their  afiilia- 
tion  or  otherwise  with  a  medical  school.  We  may  add  to  this  that, 
until  the  time  arrived  when  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
exclude  from  hospital  privileges  vast  numbers  suffering  from  trivial 
ailments,  the  hospital  mortality  was  comparatively  small,  that  with 

•  "  Results  of  Fever  in  Glasgow  Hospitals  and  Oat-door  Practice  Contrasted." 
Tames  Adams,  M.D. 
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the  increase  of  popnlation,  the  progrefts  of  arts  and  mannf  actnresi 
together  with  facilities  for  locomotion,  the  demands  on  the  charities 
mnltiplied,  and  involved  a  more  snitable  selection  of  cases  whioh^ 
being  critical  and  nrgent,  were  attended  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  death-rate. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  inquiry  which  ^^rwnd/acw  might 
be  expected  to  throw  much  light  on  the  past  and  present  mortality 
of  hospitals,  namely,  the  death-rate  of  such  diseases  as  are  nsnally 
encountered  in  hospital  practice.  I  have  already  referred  to  ferer 
as  affording  us  very  insecure  data  of  comparison,  and  the  same 
insecurity  extends  to  the  nomenclature  of  diseases  generally.  The 
older  writers  had  also  a  habit  of  lumping  together  under  Idie  sanue 
headings  disorders  of  a  totally  different  organic  character ;  but  from 
such  data  as  we  possess,  I  will  endeavour  to  select  some  special 
diseases  that  may  be  thought  susceptible  of  comparison.  The  first 
series  to  which  I  would  refer  are  from  the  records  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane's  practice  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  during  twelve  years  from 
1783  to  1795,  comprising  nearly  2,300  such  cases  as  were  likely  to 
fall  under  the  notice  of  a  physician  at  the  period : — 


Contintied  fever 

Intennittent  ferer 

Pulmonaiy  oonemnption 

Bowel  oomplamta  

Scarlet  feTor  

Small  pox 

Erysipelas  

Dropsy    

Biseaees  of  women    

Yenereal  disease 


Cared. 

Died. 

Mortality  per  Cent 

493 

69 

I2'2 

19Z 

7 

3-6 

3*1 

70 

«7*9 

Z64 

d8 

"•5 

3 

2 

4x>'0 

^9 

12 

292 

18 

1 

5'3 

203 

77 

»7'5 

^56 

18 

6-5 

202 

8 

f4 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Dr.  Blane  refers  thirty  deaths  to  what 
he  terms  obscure,  anomalous,  and  complicated  affections.  The 
general  death-rate  at  St.  Thomas's  at  this  period  ranged  from  7  to 
8  per  cent.,  while  at  Guy's,  with  a  smaller  number  of  surgical 
cases,  it  was  a  fraction  more  than  10  per  cent.  From  tables  in  the 
appendix,  we  gather  that  the  deaths  in  Gny's,  from  a  very  early 
period  of  the  same  century,  were  due  to  very  similar  causes,  while 
in  the  course  of  the  present  century  several  of  these  diseases  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared  fron  the  death  register,  and  their 
place  has  been  usurped  by  others  of  an  equally  fatal  tendency. 
Dr.  Moses  Buchanan,  in  a  history  of  the  Glasgow  Boyal  Infirmary, 
furnishes  a  consecutive  list  of  the  diseases  treated  in  that  institu- 
tion from  its  origin  till  the  year  1831,  from  which  the  following 
abstract  has  been  made  to  show  the  comparative  frequency  of  the 
causes  most  likely  to  contribute   to  the  mortality.      With  the 
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exoeption  of  the  three  jean  1829-32,  we  have,  however,  no  Bpecial 
record  of  the  deaths  from  these  affections  :-^ 


Dropey. 

re?er. 

Acddentt. 

1794  to  1800 

SO 
284 
496 
469 

108 
289 
506 
697 

3»7 

810 

3.700 

6,868 

126 

1800  „     '10 

•10  ,.     '20 

467 
962 

•20  „     '80 

1,877 

From  the  experience  of  the  three  years  referred  to,  we  have  the 
foUowing  resnlts  illustrating  the  death-rate  in  some  of  the  more 
important  medical  and  surgical  affections : — 


Aooidenta    

Consumption 

Dropsiei 

Djsentorj  

Peritonitis  

Tetanus  

Bise&sed  joints 

Paralysis     

Fevers 

Heart  disease 

Inflammation  of  lungs . 

Herniotomy    

Bheumatism  

Small  pox    

Lithotomj 


Deathi. 


Mortality  per  Cent. 


68 

56 

69 

19 

7 

5 

6 

8 

821 

19 

14 

4 

4 

4 

2 


11-6 

34-7 

33'» 

34 'o 

50*0 

83-3 

7-1 

9'3 

9*9 

6-8 
50-0 

1*4 
17*3 
13*3 


It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  this  table  with  others 
collected  from  the  same  hospital  at  separate  intervals  of  a  sub- 
sequent date,  and  for  this  purpose  I  will  add  two  quinquennial 
periods,  from  1844  to  1849,  and  from  1871  to  1876,  limiting  the 
diseases  to  four  typical  affections,  and  the  surgical  affections  to 
two  important  operations  and  to  accidents  : — 


1829-82. 

1844-49. 

1871-76. 

MortftHtj 
per  Cent. 

CaMf. 

D«.U. 

MorUlity 
per  Cent 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
perCeni 

Consumption 

Pneumonia 

Bheumatism  

Fever  

Accidents    

Herniotomy    

34-8 
6*8 

I '4 

9*9 

n-6 

50-0 

13-3 

431 

141 

484 

10,622 

2,182 

14 

80 

186 

88 

9 

1,839 

272 

6 

8 

43'i 

26-9 

1-8 

17-3 

"J 
42-8 

lO'O 

1,526 

636 

654 

2.359 

5,389 

78 

89 

460 
154 

11 
176 
686 

86 
4 

30-1 

x-6 

7-4 
11-4 

49'7 

lO'Z 

Lithotomy  
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But  I  doubt  whether  much  can  be  made  of  this  table  that  will 
throw  light  on  the  question  of  past  and  present  mortality.  Setting 
aside  fever  and  its  changing  types,  and  consumption,  which  showed 
a  much  larger  death-rate  during  1844-49  than  at  other  periods, 
and  which  doubtless  was  due  to  the  bulk  of  the  accommodation 
being  absorbed  by  fever,  the  only  malady  which  shows  a  marked 
disparity  in  its  results  is  pneumonia,  which  seems  to  have  attained 
a  low  death-rate,  amounting  only  to  6*8  per  cent.,  in  the  first 
period.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  this  discrepancy,  which  may 
as  likely  as  not  be  due  to  some  error  in  the  diagnosis  or  registration. 
Similar  errors  are  not  so  likely  to  have  occurred  with  regard  to 
important  surgical  operations  and  their  results,  and  in  connection 
with  this  hospital  we  have  uninterrapted  returns  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  present  time  of  the  results  of  amputations  of 
lin^s,  a  subject  which  is  often  referred  to  as  a  test  of  the 
healthiness  or  otherwise  of  a  hospital.  I  will  give  these  from 
official  sources  in  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  statistics 
already  published.*  To  avoid  error  in  instituting  comparisons,  all 
the  cases  tabulated  have  been  confined  to  amputations  which  have 
been  made  through  the  shafts  of  the  bones  alone,  and  those 
operations  which  have  involved  the  loss  of  more  than  one  limb 
have  been  purposely  excluded : — 


1795-1888. 

1839-49. 

1849-74. 

Glasgow 
Hospital. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Moria. 
Ilty  per 
Cent. 

Cases. 

Deatlis. 

UorU- 

Cases. 

Deatlis. 

Morta- 

"as- 

of- 

Ann     

Forearm  .... 

Thigh  

Leir 

23 

«5 

12 
22 

11 

11 
15 

47-8 

91*6 
68-1 

49 
35 
32 
53 

15 

4 

21 

22 

30*6 
1 1-4 
65-6 
4i'5 

»34 
112 
118 
109 

45 
13 
63 
49 

53-5 

11-6 
449 

*'*'o  

72 

37 

S^'i 

169 

62 

31^^ 

473 

170 

35-8 

There  is  here  a  decided  improvement  in  the  last  two  intervals 
when  compared  with  the  first,  and  a  slight  improvement  in  the  last 
intei-val  when  compared  with  the  second.  Numerous  circumstances 
may  combine  to  render  results  of  amputation  very  different  in  one 
hospital  when  compared  with  another,  but  as  we  are  dealing  now 
only  with  the  gross  returns,  it  is  not  essential  that  we  should 
further  particularise  details.  For  comparison  with  the  above,  we 
will  now  take  the  returns  of  the  Edinburgh  Hospital,  which  is  of 

•  "Medical  Gazette/'  vol.  xziv;  "  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jouriwl," 
Ko.  181 ;  "  Glasgow  Medical  Journal/'  1874.     Dr.  Thomas. 
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older  date  considerably  than  tliat  of  Glasgow;  aod  it  may  be 
noticed  that  primary  ampntations,  or  snch  as  are  necessitated  from 
injnry  to  life  and  limb,  are  more  frequent  in  Glasgow  than  in 
Edinburgh.  The  returns  are  for  a  term  of  years  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  being  limited  to  the  ten  years  1859-68  : — 


Edinburgh  Hospital.* 

C^. 

Deatha. 

MortaUty  per  CeDt. 

Amputation  of  arm    

28 

199 
86 

15 
12 
96 
88 

53*5 

20*6 

48-1 
44*1 

„            forearm 

t^iiffh     

W 

•  "  Edinburgh  MedicalJoumal." 


This  exhibits  an  average  mortality  over  all  amounting  to  43*3 
per  cent.,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  what  is  usually  looked  on  as 
the  most  fatal  amputation,  namely  that  of  the  thigh,  more  than 
exceeds  in  number  all  the  others.  We  are  now  at  liberty  to  compare 
with  the  returns  of  the  Scotch  hospitals  th§  records  of  amputations 
at  Guy's,  which  I  will  tabulate  over  three  consecutive  septennial 
periods,  beginning  with  the  year  1854  : — 


1854-61. 

1861-68. 

1868-75. 

/ 

Caaea. 

Deaths. 

Mortal- 
ity per 
Cent. 

Caiea. 

Deaths. 

Mortal- 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Mortal- 

AmputtUion 
of- 
Arm 

^3 
21 

106 
59 

8 

2 

31 

20 

34*7 

9*5 

28-3 

33'9 

41 

18 

lie 

102 

15 

6 

48 

36 

36-7 

33*3 
43-6 
35'3 

4» 

19 

156 

78 

10 

3 

59 

26 

»3-8 
>5"7 
37-8 
33*3 

Forearm  .... 

Thigh  

Leg 

Kote. — ^The  average  mortality  for  1854-61  was  29*2  percent.;  for  1861-68, 
38*4  per  cent.;  for  1868-75,  33*2  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  fttct  that  at  this  hospital  ss  well  as  at  others, 
resection  of  joints  has  taken  the  place  in  very  many  instances  of 
the  more  formidable  operation  of  amputation,  leaving  the  latter 
alternative  for  the  least  hopeful  class,  there  is  an  appreciable 
improvement  in  recent  years,  not  only  in  the  results  of  amputation 
but  in  surgical  operations  generally.  In  the  absence  of  statistics  of 
an  early  date,  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  this,  but  considering  the  great 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  surgical  appliances, 
dressings,  and  in  sanitary  precautions  generally,  as  well  as  the 
favourable    results    which   daily  attend    operations    which    were 
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formerly  looked  upon  as  hopeless,  there  is  ample  eridenoe  to  show 
a  great  advancement  in  this  department  of  surgery.  At  the  same 
time,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  the  surgeon  has  to  contend  with 
numerous  difficulties  in  the  course  of  his  hospital  practice,  which 
have  certainly  not  diminished  with  advancing  years,  and  whidi 
from  time  to  time  have  seriously  interfered  with  the  success  of 
surgical  operations.  In  Sir  James  Simpson's  compendious  statistics 
of  2,089  cases  of  amputation,  collected  from  English  and  Scotch 
hospitals,  and  mainly  limited  to  the  decade  1861-70,  the  gross 
mortality  was  found  to  average  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  These 
were  contrasted  with  an  equal  number  of  amputations  performed 
by  private  practitioners  on  patients  at  their  own  homes,  in  which 
the  death-rate  was  alleged  not  to  have  exceeded  10  per  cent.,  the 
difference  being  so  remarkable  that  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  was 
soon  called  in  question.  It  was  argued,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  infoi*mation  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  from 
separate  individuals,  all  desirous  of  putting  the  best  complexion  on 
their  individual  efforts,  was  scarcely  a  fair  tribunal  of  appeal,  and 
could  not  be  contrasted  with  the  accredited  sources  of  hospital 
experience ;  yet,  after  making  ample  allowance  for  the  deficiencies 
referred  to,  and  which  are  not  entirely  unknown  even  in  hospital 
practice,  we  are  still  warranted  in  believing  that  there  is  a  balance 
remaining  in  favour  of  external  success.  This  conclusion  has  not 
been  arrived  at  without  due  thonght  of  the  many  &llacies  which 
beset  all  questions  in  which  the  data  for  guidance  are  of  an  unreli- 
able character,  but  mainly  from  an  experience  of  the  risks  insepar- 
able from  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  sick  in  large  bodies  when  . 
contrasted  with  individual  isolation.  To  the  former  condition  the 
opprobrious  term  of  hospitalism  has  been  given,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  a  milder  word,  it  is  significant  of  the  dangers  which  encompass 
hospital  practice,  and  which  are  found  to  increase  pari  passu 
with  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions.  In  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  amputation,  we  are,  in  fact,  embracing  the  recognised 
conditions  which  originate  and  propagate  the  evils  alluded  to, 
whether  they  arise  from  contagion  in  the  first  instance  or  from  the 
after  effects  of  the  operation  itself. 

Apart  from  the  progress  of  surgical  cases,  which  after  all  have 
but  a  sabordinate  effect  on  the  general  hospital  mortality,  it  is  our 
duty  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  main  factors  which  contribute 
to  a  high  death-rate.  The  most  important  of  these  is  undoubtedly 
consumption,  a  disease  which  as  a  rule  is  admitted  to  all  general 
hospitals,  though  there  may  be  regulations  of  more  or  less 
stringency  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the  patients  and  their 
periods  of  hospital  residence.  When  we  know  from  the  registrar- 
general  that  one-ninth  part  of  the  mortality  of  all  ages,  and  one-fifth 
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of  the  deaths  of  the  adalt  population  of  this  oountry  are  due  to  the 
ravages  of  this  disease,*  it  is  bnt  fair  to  expect  that  it  wonld  bring 
its  inflnenoe  heayilj  to  bear  on  the  hospital  death-rate,  especially 
in  asjlnms  institnted  for  its  reception,  bnt  as  was  noticed  in  a 
previous  page,  there  is  no  absolute  role  in  these  matters,  and  the 
latter  may  show  as  low  a  death-rate  as  the  others  intended  for. 
general  purposes.     The  main  plea  for  special  hospitals,  founded  on 
the  ajssumption  that  patients  suffering  from  incurable  and  other 
chronic  maladies  are  not  welcomed  by  other  hospitals,  can  hardly 
hold  good  with  regard  to  chest  diseases,  as  the  proportion  of  these 
treated  in  the   latter,  range,  as  we  shall  see,  from  one-fifth  to 
'  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  usuallj  under  treatment.    At  the  same 
time  the  utterly  hopeless  character  of  consumptive  oases  renders  it 
obligatory  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  the 
patients,  to  place  checks  on  their  indiscriminate  admission.     In 
general  hospitals  this  check  is  felt  in  the  exclusion  of  patients  in 
the  first  stages  of  the  malady,  among  those  who  are  more  or  less 
able  to  look  after  themselves,  while  the  greater  number  received 
either  sufier  from  some  acute  form  of  the  malady,  or  are  in  a  condi- 
tion where  to  refuse  admission  would  be  tantamount  to  an  act  of 
cruelty.     In  the  special  hospital,  on  the  other  hand,  admissions  are 
regulated  by  the  recommendation  of  subscribers,  and  as  often 
happens  these  are  &r  more  numerous  than  the  provisional  accommo- 
dation, and  as  the  least  advanced  cases  of  the  disease  are  presumably 
most  susceptible  of  benefit,  there  is  a  reasonable  argument  for  their 
selection  being  preferred   to  those  of  a  less  hopeful   character. 
Perhaps  the  best  example  of  a  special  hospital  is  that  instituted  in 
the  year  184il  at  Brompton  for  the  treatment  of  consumption  and 
diseases  of  the  chest,  which  was  noticed  to  have  had  a  death-rate  of 
ID  per  cent,  in  recent  years,  while  some  of  the  general  hospitals 
greatly  exceeded  this  figure.     It  may  be  further  shown  that  while 
the  death-rate  is  increasing  in  the  general  hospitals,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  it  may  be  diminishing  at  the  special ;  at  all 
events,  such  is  the  experience   of  the  particular  hospital  under 
discussion.     In  a  report  of  this  institution,  embracing  a  period  of 
six  years,  from  1842-48,  it  is  stated  that  i8^  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  treated  in  the  interval  terminated  fatally ;  and  in  the  next 
report  of  the  medical  staff,  extending  over  thirteen  years,  from 
1849-62,  the  death-rate  was  reduced  to  14*9  per  cent.,  while  the 
most  recent  annual  reports  bring  it  down  to  the  very  low  figure  of 
10  per  cent.     In  contrast  to  this,  we  learn  from  the  statistical 
tables  of  GKiy's  and  St.  Thomas's,  that  the  mortality  of  consumption 
in  the  former  amounted  to  40  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  to  30  per 
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cent. ;  while  the  group  of  chest  diseases  in  both  institutions  has 
an  average  death-rate  of  25  per  cent.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Brompton  Hospital  I  found  that  out  of  248  inmates  then  resident 
in  the  institution  not  more  than  12  were  confined  to  their  beds, 
and  the  resident  medical  officer  assured  me  that  this  was  a  fair 
average  of  the  number  incapable  of  attending  to  their  own  wants ; 
while  at  Guy's  Hospital,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  38  cases  of 
consumption,  of  which  8  alone  were  in  a  state  to  leave  their  beds. 
The  lengthened  residence  of  the  patients  at  the  Brompton  Hospital, 
amounting  to  an  average  of  seventy-five  days,  is  peculiar,  and  though 
we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  a  prolonged  stay  of  medical  cases 
as  one  of  the  main  factors  of  the  hospital  death-rate,  it  may,  by 
excluding  critical  and  advanced  cases,  have  a  tendency  directly  the 
reverse.  We  are  also  informed  from  a  report  of  the  medical  staff, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  new  wing  of  the  hospital  in 
1855,  and  the  greater  facilities  of  admission  afforded  in  consequence, 
there  was  a  considerable  accession  of  deaths,  showing  that  while 
increase  of  accommodation  in  the  general  hospital  may  be  attended 
with  a  diminished  mortality,  that  of  a  special  hospital  for  chest 
complaints  is  accompam'ed  with  directly  opposite  results.  It  may 
consequently  be  accepted  as  a  general  rule  that  the  mortality  of  a 
general  hospital  is  mainly  influenced  by  the  facilities  or  otherwise, 
gfiven  to  the  admission  of  advanced  cases  of  consumption  and  other 
chest  diseases,  and  in  illustration  of  this  fact  I  have  constructed  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  official  sources,  showing  the  proportion 
of  chest  complaints  with  the  death-rates  in  several  large  hospitals 
during  recent  years.  It  is  assumed  that  the  same  influences  were 
at  work  in  times  more  remote  though  in  a  modified  form : — 


Conaamption. 

other  Chett 
Diseases. 

Mortality 

per 

Cent,  from 

both. 

Death.Bate. 

Ratio 

of  Chest 

Diseases  per 

Caiet. 

DMtbi. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

1,000 
PaUenU. 

Bartholomew's  . 
St.  Thomaa'e  .... 
Guy's  

135 
807 
216 
3" 

68 
246 

72 
108 

48. 
1,198 

390 
816 

133 

240 

99 

134 

31-8 

20'0 

28-a 
«i*3 

9-8 

8-5 

8-8 

11-7 

106 
73 

Z18 

Glasgow  

The  numbers  have  been  taken  for  separate  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  returns  from  St.  Thomas's,  which  extend  over  the 
period  from  1857-61.  The  results  are  that  on  an  average  128  in 
every  1,000  patients  are  treated  for  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  (cardiac  diseases  being  excluded),  that  the  death-rate 
among  the  phthisical  has  a  mean  of  about  33  per  cent.,  among 
other  chest   diseases   ix  per  cent.,   or  taken  together  the  gross 
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mortality  would  amoant  to  25*3  per  cent.,  or  aboat  i  in  4  of  the 
patients  treated  for  chest  affections.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  increasing  death-rate  in  most  large  hospitals 
depends  on  the  larger  number  of  chest  diseases  being  admitted 
than  was  formerly  the  rule.  We  have  already  seen  how  Guy's 
Hospital  may  have  been  an  exception  to  this  rule,  judging  from  the 
death  returns  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  in  the  threes  epochs  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  Glasgow  Hospital,  the  fact  is  clearly  established. 
Taken  consecutively,  the  first  interval  indicates  a  death-rate  in 
consumption  of  34*8  per  cent.,  and  of  7 '8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths  occurring  in  the  hospital.  In  the  second  period,  excluding 
the  enormous  fever  returns,  the  deaths  amounted  to  43  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  of  consumption  treated,  and  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths  from  ordinary  medical  and  surgical  cases,  while  in  the 
third  period,  embracing  the  past  five  years,  the  deaths  from  consump- 
tion alone,  still  excluding  fever  and  small  pox,  amounted  to  i6*6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  mortality. 

The  next  disease  I  purpose  to  refer  to,  with  the  object  of  dis- 
covering whether  any  material  change  has  occurred  by  which  its 
influence  on  the  hospital  death-rate  has  been  felt,  is  pneumonia,  or 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  It  is  very  probable, 
especially  prior  to  the  general  adoption  of  auscultation  in  hospital 
practice,  that  other  affections,  involving  diseases  of  adjacent  tissues, 
may  have  been  mixed  up  in  the  registration  of  this  disease.  The 
very  small  mortality  adduced  from  the  earlier  returns  of  the 
Glasgow  Hospital,  and  which  do  not  exceed  7  per  cent.,  would 
seem  to  give  ground  for  this  opinion.  In  the  subsequent  interval, 
when  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  characters  of  the  disease  were 
better  understood,  it  was  distinguished  by  a  death-rate  of  nearly 
27  per  cent.,  while  in  the  more  recent  epoch  of  five  years  it  is 
slightly  reduced,  being  now  24*2  per  cent.  Now  in  comparing 
these  rates  with  others,  we  find  that  in  the  Edinburgh  Hospital 
from  1839  to  1841,*  there  was  a  death-rate  in  pneumonia  of 
35*2  per  cent.,  the  highest  I  have  been  able  to  discover  at  any 
hospital ;  and  afterwards  from  1 846  to  1850,  the  mortality  at  the 
same  hospital  was  reduced  to  27*7  per  cent.,  still  a  high  rate,  but 
not  higher  than  that  observed  at  Guy's  and  Bartholomew's  during 
the  last  ten  years.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  in  the 
interval  from  1840  to  1850,  a  remarkable  change  was  taking  place 
in  the  medical  treatment  of  all  inflammatory  disorders,  and  in  none 
was  this  more  marked  than  in  the  disease  under  consideration. 
Dr.  Bennet,  who  was  then  registrar  as  well  as  physician  to  the 

*  Appendices  to  the  Reports  of  the  Managers.    J.  Hughes  Bennet,  M.D. 
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Edinborgli  Hospital,  and  from  wHose  statistics  I  quote,  was  also 
one  of  tlie  ablest  and  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  change,  and 
the  results  of  his  experience  are  given  in  his  "  Clinical  Lectures,*' 
iwhich  refer  to  seventy-eight  cases  under  his  care  in  the  hospital, 
and  which  were  attended  with  but  three  deaths.  Now,  considering 
that  in  the  chief  London  hospitals  we  have  had  a  mortality  in 
pneumonia  ranging  from  14  to  29  per  cent,  during  the  last  twentj* 
five  years,  and  with  small  probability  of  abatement,  it  is  unreason^ 
able  to  suppose  that  we  can  make  a  standard  of  comparison  from 
individual  experience  alone.  During  the  past  twenty  years  many 
hospitals  have  issued  annual  reports  giving  a  summary  of  diseases 
treated  with  their  results,  and  although  these  documents  are  not 
remarkable  for  much  uniformity,  the  information  they  impart  may 
be  relied  on  as  trustworthy.  From  these  I  have  culled  the  following 
data,  to  illustrate  rather  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  arriving 
at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  mortality  in  any  one  disease,  than  with  the 
object  of  showing  whether  or  not  the  death-rate  has  undergone  any 
material  change  in  the  intervals  referred  to : — 


Ymtb. 

Guy's. 

Tears. 

St.  Thomas's. 

Years. 

Bartholo- 
mew's. 

YeM». 

Dublin 
Ho«pitaIs. 

1863-65 
*66-72 

Far  CDt. 

22*4 

27-1 

1856-60 
74  .... 

Fercnt. 
H'3 

XJ'6 

1860-67 
•67-75 

Fercnt 
29-3 

I9'6 

1860-68 
70-76 

Fercnt. 
19-0 

Combining  these  with  corresponding  returns  from  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  hospitals,  we  have  a  death-rate  in  pneumonia  equiva- 
lent to  24  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated,  and  probably  this  is  as  near 
an  approximation  to  the  hospital  mortality  of  this  affection  as  we 
can  hope  to  obtain.* 

I  had  purposed  adding  to  the  short  list  of  prevalent  diseases, 
one  or  two  others  which  have  been  familiar  inmates  of  every 
general  hospital  from  time  immemorial,  but  the  remote  data  we 
possess  on  these  matters  are  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  that  it 
would  simply  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enter  on  the  inquiry.  It  will 
be  a  subject  of  more  interest  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  such 
affections,  as  we  have  reason  to  know  were  far  more  generally  met 
with  in  public  hospitals  than  they  are  at  the  present  day,  the  chief 
of  which  were  fever,  small  pox,  ague,  and  scurvy,  the  two  former 
contributing  largely  to  the  general  death-rate,  while  the  others 
being  comparatively  mild  affections  were  readily  remediable.    I 

•  Dr.  Aitken,  in  hia  "  Practice  of  Phywc,"  from  the  retams  of  nearly  5,000 
cases  of  pneumonia  treated  in  the  hospitals  in  Tliginia  during  the  civil  war, 
makes  the  death-rate  at  a  less  figure,  2a*8  per  cent. 
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have  alreadj  referred  to  the  eccentric  effects  of  fever  and  small  pox 
in  modifying  the  death-rate  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  a  qaestion 
germane  to  this  inquiry  whether  these  diseases  as  they  are  exhi- 
bited  in  hospitals,  have  increased  or  diminished  in  their  intensity. 
As  contributing  to  this  end,  I  give  the  results  of  the  treatment 
of  fever  at  three  separate  intervals  in  the  history  of  the  Glasgow 
Hospital,  begioning  with  the  year  1829  and  terminating  with 
1875.  During  the  first  epoch,  comprising  the  ten  years  1829-38, 
the  mortality  ranged  from  87  in  the  two  years  1831-34  to  a  maxi« 
mum  of  15*9  in  1836,  while  the  mean  rate  over  the  period  was  1 1*7 
per  cent.  In  the  next  decade,  1839-48,  the  mean  death-rate  was 
very  nearly  the  same,  namely,  11*9  per  cent.,  while  the  range  was 
greater,  rising  as  high  as  16*5  per  cent,  in  the  year  1839,  during  a 
severe  outbreak  of  typhus,  and  falling  to  5  per  cent,  in  1843,  in 
the  course  of  an  epidemic  of  relapsing  fever.  Taken  over  the  two 
periods,  the  mortality  among  the  male  sex  exceeded  that  of  the 
females  by  nearly  4  per  cent.,  the  relative  proportion  being  13*1 
of  the  former,  to  9*4  per  cent,  of  the  latter;  at  the  same  time 
females  formed  the  majority  of  the  patients  received  into  the  hos- 
pital. We  will  now  contrast  these  figures  with  the  results  of  the 
twelve  years  1864-75,  which  exhibit  an  average  death-rate  of  13*3, 
or  nearly  2  per  cent,  higher  than  the  mean  of  the  two  previous 
intervals,  the  deaths  among  the  male  sex  averaging  15*5,  and  of  the 
females  10*4  per  cent.  The  annual  mortality  in  the  interval  ranged 
betwixt  a  minimum  of  77  per  cent,  in  1871,  and  a  maximum  of 
18*1  per  cent,  in  1873,  and  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  period 
the  male  admissions  began  to  exceed. the  female.  In  the  Fever 
Hospital  at  Homerton,  opened  in  1871  under  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  there  have  been  treated  3,390  fever  patients,  with 
601  deaths,  which  gives  a  gross  mortality  of  177  per  cent.,  but  as 
fully  one-third  of  the  patients  were  sufferers  from  scarlatina,  known 
to  be  much  less  fatal  than  typhus  or  enteric  fever,  the  returns  can 
scarcely  be  compared  with  those  previously  quoted,  although  these 
are  also  greatly  diluted  with  milder  epidemics.  We  are  not 
warranted  in  concluding  from  these  and  similar  facts  which  might 
be  adduced  from  the  experience  of  other  hospitals,  that  fever  taken 
in  its  largest  sense  is  either  more  or  less  deadly  in  its  effects  now 
thaii  it  was  in  former  times.  It  is  v^ry  possible  that  by  a  better 
system  of  selection,  and  from  an  improved  knowledge  of  passing 
epidemics,  many  patients  suffering  from  mild  febrile  attacks  are 
now  excluded  from  hospitals,  and  the  mortality  may  appear  to  be 
intensified  in  consequence.  This  knowledge  has  at  all  events  been 
invaluable  in  awakening  us  to  the  fact  of  the  co-existence  generally 
among  the  population  of  all  large  towns  of  two  forms  of  fever,  one 
depending  on  defective  drainage  or  bad  water,  and  the  other  arising 
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from  deficient  food  and  overcrowding,   botK  causes   within  the 
province  of  sanitary  legislation. 

The  virulently  contagious  character  of  small  pox  has  always 
rendered  it  an  unwelcome  guest  in  every  general  hospital,  and 
means  were  taken  to  have  the  disease  isolated  in  separate  rooms, 
wards,  and  in  at  least  one  hospital  long  before  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  adopt  the  same  alternative  with  regard  to  fever.  As 
the  Small  Pox  Hospital  was  instituted  ss  much  for  the  purposes  of 
inoculation  as  for  ordinary  small  pox,  the  data  we  possess  of  the 
mortality  of  the  disease  in  that  hospital  during  the  last  century  are 
fallacious,  and  I  will  refer  again  for  information  on  this  point  to 
Sir  G.  Blane's  experience  at  St.  Thomas's  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  In  the  course  of  his  eleven  years*  practice  there. 
Dr.  Blane  had  under  his  care  41  cases,  which  were  attended  with 
a  death-rate  of  29*2  per  cent.  This  was  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  vaccination,  and  we  have  no  authority  for  believing  that  any  of 
the  general  hospitals  received  patients  with  inoculated  small  pox. 
Dr.  Marson,  of  the  Highgate  Small  Pox  Hospital,  gives  us  a  return 
of  49896  cases  treated  in  that  institution  betwixt  the  years  1836 
and  1855,  of  which  488  died,  being  at  the  rate  of  9*9  per  cent., 
and  he  also  refers  to  the  epidemic  of  1863-64,  which  was  attended 
with  a  much  higher  mortality,  notwithstanding  the  general  exten- 
sion of  vaccination.*  The  records  of  the  Glasgow  Hospital  supply 
more  definite  details  of  the  progress  of  small  pox.  When  the 
branch  building  for  fever  was  erected  in  connection  with  the 
general  hospital,  numerous  small  rooms  opening  into  the  wards 
were  specially  set  aj^rt  for  cases  of  the  disease.  These  were  found 
sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  epidemics 
of  small  pox  it  was  frequently  found  necessary  to  occupy  a  couple 
of  wards  (male  and  female)  with  patients  suffering  from  the  disease. 
Nine  years  after  the  opening  of  the  institution,  only  22  cases  had 
been  received,  and  during  the  ten  subsequent  years  33  more  were 
treated.  The  epidemic  of  1823-24,  felt  severely  in  London,  made 
an  appreciable  accession  to  the  annual  numbers,  which  averaged  45 
for  each  of  these  years.  From  1825  to  1835  the  total  cases  amounted 
to  204,  more  than  half  the  number  being  furnished  by  the  two  last 
years  of  the  term.  This  epidemic  reached  its  height  in  the  following 
year,  1836,  and,  to  render  its  history,  as  well  as  the  events  of  the 
succeeding  years,  more  intelligible,  I  will  give  the  returns  in  a 
tabular  form.  These  extend  over  a  period  of  twenty-one  years, 
divided  into  septennial  periods,  and  are  taken  fix)m  the  official 
records  of  the  institution. 


•  "  Reynolds'  Syrtem  of  Medicine  ;*'  article,  Small  Pox. 
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Yeart. 
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Deaths. 

Years. 
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Deaths. 

1832 

3 
H 

6a 

7a 
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75 
35 

1 

5 

4 

18 

45 

8 

10 

1839  

'40  

'41  

'42  

'43  

'44  

'45  

59 
6i 
z6 
38 
13 

lO 
Z2 

15 
18 

5 
8 

4 

1846  

'47  

'48  

'49  

'50  

'51  

'52  

99 
84 
48 
43 
78 
163 
"5 

10 

»33 

21 

'34 

13 

»36    

12 

'36 

18 

'37      .. . . 

30 

»S8 

19 

Note.— The  mortality  pep  cent,  for  1832-38  was  24-5  per  cent.;  for  1839-45, 
i9"a  per  cent.;  for  1841-52,  i9'5  per  cent. 


The  death-rate  among  the  vaccinated  taken  over  the  whole 
period  amounted  to  7*1  per  cent.,  and  among  the  nn vaccinated  to 
31*3  per  cent.  Since  the  close  of  the  term  active  measures  have 
been  taken  in  Scotland  to  ensure  a  compulsory  system  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  after  1871  other  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
treatment  of  small  pox  in  Glasgow,  apart  from  the  general 
hospital ;  but  the  experience  of  the  last  six  years,  1866-71,  when 
small  pox  was  still  received  into  the  hospital,  gives  a  gratifying 
diminution  in  the  mortality  returns  from  any  previous  interval,  the 
number  of  cases  taken  in  during  the  time  having  amounted  to  260 
and  the  deaths  to  28,  equivalent  to  a  mortality  of  107  per  cent. 
over  protected  and  unprotected.  N  ow  from  the  hospital  at  Homerton , 
which  was  built  for  small  pox  as  well  as  for  fever,  and  which  wa« 
opened  in  1871,  we  find  that  there  have  been  received  into  the 
establishment  4,372  cases  of  the  disease,  of  which  811  terminated 
fatally,  indicating  a  death-rate  of  18*5  per  cent.*  Among  these 
the  vaccinated  suflfered  in  the  proportion  of  7*6  per  cent.,  and  the 
unprotected  to  the  extent  of  35*1  per  cent.,  figures  which  approxi- 
mate to  the  proportional  death-rate  in  the  Glasgow  Hospital  in  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  though  the  advantage  is  rather  with  the 
latter  institution.  The  solution  of  the  problem  rests  in  the  efficacy 
of  vaccination,  and  the  &ct  that  seventy  years  after  its  discovery 
one  in  5*4  of  patients  attacked  with  small  pox  should  fall  victims 
to  the  disease  is  a  severe  commentary  on  the  sanitary  arrangements 
at  our  command  for  successfully  grappling  with  these  epidemics. 

In  the  case  of  intermittent  fever,  we  have  fortunately  a  disease 
which,  however  extensive  its  prevalence  may  have  been  in  times 
gone  by,  left  but  little  mark  in  the  death  register,  and  is  now  rarely 
seen  in  indoor  hospital  practice  in  this  country.  Dr.  Blane  refers 
to  199  cases  of  ague  which  occurred  at  St.  Thomas's  during  his 
term  of  office,  with  seven  fatal  results,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  death  from  the  disease  in  the  modern  experience  of 

*  Report  of  Fever  and  Small  Pox  at  Homerton  Hospital,  1876. 
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any  hospital.  We  may  gather  from  its  infreqnency  that  the 
causes  which  formerly  originated  it  have  been  in  great  part 
removed  by  efficient  drainage.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
numerous  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  formerly 
pestilential  marshes,  as  Lambeth,  Erith,  and  Plumstead,  which 
annually  contributed  their  quota  of  intermittent  fevers  to  the  wards 
of  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's. 

Besides  diseases  attributable  to  malarious  causes,  there  were 
others  depending  on  faulty  diet,  which  were  much  more  commonly 
met  with  in  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century  thim 
they  are  at  the  present  day.  Apart  from  fever,  the  result  of 
famine,  the  chief  of  these  dietetic  distempers  was  scurvy,  which 
however  was  much  more  frequently  noticed  in  an  endemic  form 
in  army  and  naval  hospitals  than  in  the  general  hospitals  of  the 
country.  As  the  disease  was  equally  under  control  with  ague,  its 
existence  had  scarcely  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  hospital 
death-rate.  The  last  account  of  any  formidable  outbreak  of  scurvy, 
as  it  exhibited  itself  in  hospitals,  was  in  1847,  when  the  poor  were 
still  suffering  from  the  potato  famine,  and  when  102  cases  were 
received  into  the  Glasgow  Hospital,  with  but  one  fatal  result, 
probably  due  to  some  accidental  complication. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  in  general  terms  the  remaining 
factors  which  have  indirectly  influenced  hospital  mortality  in  past 
and  present  times,  and  their  limits  of  prevention,  it  may  be  desi- 
rable to  refer  in  this  place  to  a  class  of  special  hospitals  of  early 
date,  whose  history  has  been  unhappily  associated  with  many  fatal 
objections.  Founded  with  the  benevolent  aim  of  enabling  the  poor 
to  obtain  the  best  medical  skill,  combined  with  a  comfortable 
home  at  a  critical  period  of  their  lives,  lying-in  hospitals  can  hai'dly 
be  said  to  have  successfully  fulfilled  the  object  of  their  promoters. 
That  the  evils  associated  with  them  have  long  since  been  thoroughly 
known,  may  be  judged  from  the  very  slow  progress  they  have 
made  in  public  estimation  during  the  last  hundred  years,  when  com- 
pared with  other  curative  establishments  throughout  the  country,* 
and  judging  from  recent  disclosures,  there  is  small  probability  of 
their  regaining  general  confidence  and  support.  In  attempting  an 
analysis  of  the  results  of  practice  in  some  of  the  more  prominent 
of  these  institutions,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  should  have  no  well- 
defined  standard  of  death-rate  proportion  in  child-bearing  to  aid 
us.  The  nearest  approximation  to  it  may  be  found  in  the  returns  of 
the  registrar-general,  from  which  we  learn  that  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty- eight  years  1847-74,  the  deaths  among  mothers  in  England 
and  Wales  have  been  at  the  rate  of  5  per  1,000  children  bom  alive, 

*  Id  London,  with  one  inaignificaQt  exception,  the  date  of  the  last  foundation 
was  1765. 
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the  annual  mean  ranging  fix)m  4*2  in  1857  and  1859,  to  6*9  .per 
1,000  in  1874.  From  the  fact,  of  still-bom  children  being  omitted 
from  the  r^^ter,  and  especially  from  a  well-known  inclination 
on  the  part  of  a  large  bodj  of  medical  practitioners  to  assign 
deaths  after  confinement  to  other  causes  rather  than  to  accidents  of 
childbirth,  the  proportion  stated  above  is  generally  thought  to  be 
considerably  under  the  mark.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come 
to  examine  the  certified  experience  of  maternity  charities,  where 
women  are  attended  by  medical  students  at  their  own  miserable 
homes,  we  have  results  which  show  the  dangers  of  parturition  in  a 
much  more  favourable  light.  In  summarising  the  annual  returns 
of  the  extern  maternities  in  connection  with  Quy's,  Bartholomew's, 
and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  for  the  twenty-one  years  1856-76,  com- 
prising an  aggregate  of  74,850  cases,  and  where  there  can  be  no 
conceivable  object  in  concealing  the  true  cause  of  death,  the  mor- 
tality  among  mothers  has  not  been  found  to  exceed  4*1  per  1,000 
deliveries.*  In  comparing  this  estimate  with  those  which  rule  in 
lying-in  hospitals,  it  is  desirable  (in  order  to  appreciate  the  dispa- 
rity) to  extend  the  data  over  as  long  a  period  of  time  as  we  can 
obtain  reliable  records.  The  largest  establishment  of  its  kind,  and 
also  the  oldest,  is  that  long  known  as  the  Rotunda,  or  Dublin 
Lying-in  Hospital,  which  has  the  rare  good  fortune  to  possess  sta- 
tistics of  its  annual  experience  from  iia  foundation  to  the  present 
time.  The  numbers  referred  to  in  the  following  table  comprise 
198,481  cases  of  confinement  in  that  hospital,  which  were  attended 
with  2,778  deaths  to  mothers,  being  equivalent  to  a  death-rate  of 
>3'9  V^  i^ooo!— t 


Rotunda  Lying-in, 


Death! 
perifOOo 
Mothers. 

I74fr-^ 11-5 

'61-70 14-8 

'71-80 IO-6 

•81-90 9-6 

'91-1800 8-8 

1801-10 9*7 


Deaths 
per  1,000 
Ifodiers. 


1811-20 15-0 

'21-80 i3'3 

'31-40 I3-I 

'41-60 13-6 

'51-60 15-6 

•61-70 3Z-: 

71-75 ai- 


It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  death-rate  was  10*3  per  1,000 
during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  diminishing  gradually 
towards  its  dose,  it  rose  after  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present 
century  to  13*3  for  the  first  half,  iiaad  since  1851  it  has  increased  to 
the  large  average  of  31  per  1,000,    When  we  know  that  this  insti- 

*  See  table  in  Appendix. 

t  Summarised  from  "  Dublin  Medical  Journal/'  vol.  1869 ;  and  from 
Dr.  Johnston's  Annual  Reports,  from  1868  to  1875. 
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tution  is  most  ably  administered,  that  it  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  midwifery  school  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  its 
sanitary  arrangements  are  of  the  most  perfect  description,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclnsion  that  there  mnst  be  some  hidden 
cause  at  work  to  account  for  the  dangers  which  appear  to  be  insepar- 
able &om  all  hospitals  of  a  similar  character.  The  records  of  the 
London  lying-in  hospitals  are  not  so  comprehensiye  as  those  of  the 
Rotunda,  and  are  of  more  recent  date,  but  we  are  indebted  to  the 
younger  Heberden  for  an  account  of  the  annual  results  of  the 
British  Lying-in  Hospital  from  the  date  of  its  foundation  till  the 
end  of  the  century,  during  which  time  25,892  patients  were  confined 
at  the  institution,  with  391  deaths,  being  equaJ  to  an  average  mor- 
tality of  1 5' I  per  1,000.  During  the  last  twenty-two  years  the 
mortality  has  been  nearly  the  same,  viz.,  1 57  : — 

British  Lying-in, 


Caaet. 

Deathi. 

Deaths 
per  1,000  If  others. 

1740-68  

4»773 
5,637 

6,677 

1,181 

78 
94 
106 
91 
22 

11 
40 

^i■6 

19*6 
18*8 

'59-68 

'69-78  

79-88 

i6-5 
3"» 

9'3 
19-4 

'89-1800 

1854-64 

'65-75  

This  hospital,  it  will  be  observed,  commenced  its  operations 
with  a  very  heavy  death-rate,  which  improved  materially  as  the 
century  advanced,  and  during  the  last  twelve  years  from  1789  to 
1800,  it  diminished  to  the  small  proportion  of  3*2  per  1,000  con- 
finements.  The  circumstance  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Guy*  as 
indicative  of  the  great  improvement  which  took  place  in  the  public 
health  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  and  is  borne  out  by  the 
returns  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  just  quoted,  as  well  as  by  the 
experience  of  the  general  hospitals  already  referred  to.  We  have 
also  an  early  record  of  the  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospit&J, 
extending  over  twenty  years  at  the  fall  of  the  past  and  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  showing  that  during  the  interval  the  Inor- 
tality  of  that  institution  did  not  exceed  5  per  1,000.  I  will  give 
the  numbers  in  full,  as  they  have  been  kindly  supplied  to  me  by 
Mr.  Outhwaite,  the  secretary  : — 


•  "  Lectnres  on  Public  Health." 
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CueB. 

Dentin. 

Deftthi 
per  1,000  Mother*. 

1790-1800  

4*45^ 
4»097 

5,378 
4i75i 

26 
18 

69 
68 

5*7 
4*3 

ia-8 

1800-10  

1855-65  

'65-76  

H*3 

The  mortality  during  the  past  twenty-tliree  years  hafi  conse- 
quently been  at  the  rate  of  13*5  per  1,000,  which,  taken  on  the 
whole,  is  a  more  favourable  return  than  is  obtained  from  any 
kindred  establishment.  But  the  hospital  which,  above  all  others 
in  the  country,  has  tended  to  throw  discredit  on  lying-in  insti- 
tutions, by  reason  of  its  high  mortality,  is  that  known  as  *'  Queen 
"  Charlotte's,"  instituted  in  1762,  for  the  reception  of  married  as 
well  as  single  women.  Whether  the  results  were  more  favourable 
in  the  past  century  than  in  the  present,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  as  the  figures  at  our  command  do  not  extend  further  back 
than  1828,  but  even  in  the  old  hospital,  which  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  demolish  on  account  of  its  excessive  mortality,  the 
deaths  were  less  numerous  than  in  the  new.  The  following  table, 
summarised  from  the  annual  results,  will  illustrate  the  experience 
of  the  hospital  from  1828  :— t 

Queen  CharlotU^s  Lying-in. 


Cases. 

Deaths. 

Deaths 
per  1,000  Mothers. 

Old  HotpitaJr- 
1828-38  

2>035 
'>>937 
1,496 

3,a85 
4i3i8 

35 
85 
42 

123 
97 

I7'i 
17-8 
28*0 

'38-48  

'48-56  

New  ffotpital—' 

1856-65  

37*4 
i^-3 

'65-76  

The  mean  death-rate  in  the  old  hospital  was  consequently  20*4, 
while  in  the  new  it  has  amounted  to  28*8  per  1,000.  The  building 
has  accommodation  for  forty  beds,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  from  overcrowding,  the  mortality  being  at  its 
highest  in  the  years  1869  and  1860,  when  it  marked  a  mean  of 
84*3  and  70-3  per  1,000,  while  the  total  numbers  treated  in  these 
years  were  among  the  smallest  annual  averages.     1  will  conclude 

•  "  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,"  vol.  xlvii.  Dr.  Brodie.      The  "  Lancet," 
January,  1876,  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins. 
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these  few  remarka  on  lying-in  hospitals,  bj  a  tabular  contrast  from 
the  practice  of  the  fonr  metropolitan  obstetric  hospitals,  and  the 
three  extern- maternity  charities  of  the  endowed  hospitals  for  the 
same  period  of  twenty-two  years  (1855-76)  : — 


Queen 
Charlotte's. 

British 
Lying-in. 

General 
Lying-in. 

City  of 
London. 

Guy's. 

Bartho- 
lomew's, 

StThmBMra. 

Deaths! 
per  1,000  J 

28-a 

15-7 

14-8 

I3"5 

41 

31 

3-5 

In  the  conrse  of  the  previous  pages  I  have  bnt  scantily  referred 
to  the  effect  on  mortality  of  vices  inherent  or  imported  into  the 
hospital  itself,  though  this  subject  so  intimately  connected  with 
preventive  medicine,  claims  an  importance  second  to  none  in  the 
entire  range  of  hospital  economy.  That  hospitals  are  necessary  for 
the  safety  and  medical  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  is  an  nndispnted 
fact ;  that  they  are  also  essential  for  medical  education  is  equally 
incontestable,  but  in  accepting  the  facts  as  indicative  of  the  two 
great  ends  they  seek  to  fulfil,  there  are  certain  objections  attached 
to  them  which  make  us  hesitate  before  pronouncing  them  faultless. 
The  isolation  of  the  sick  poor  in  mediaeval  times  apart  from  the 
healthy  community,  the  crowding  together  of  outcasts  snffering 
from  some  loathsome  complaint  in  an  ill-contrived  building,  and 
the  feeling  of  apathy,  if  not  of  horror,  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  the  world  outside,  were  not  calculated  to  excite  public 
interest  in  their  behalf.  The  same  causes  which  we  read  of  as  giving 
rise  to  excessive  mortality  in  gaols,  workhouses,  camps,  and  crowded 
ships,  had  no  doubt  their  counterpart  in  lazar  houses  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad,  and  have  occasionally,  though  not  often,  invaded  the 
wards  of  our  British  hospitals.  These  are  the  same  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  associated  with  a  high  death-rate  among  all 
cases,  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  conditions  which  we  now 
know  to  be  irreconcilable  with  health,  namely,  overcrowding, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  foul  atmosphere,  innutritions  or 
improperly  regulated  diet,  bad  water  supply  and  want  of  cleanli- 
ness. Prior  to  the  modern  hospital  period,  that  is  to  say  before 
the  eighteenth  century  commenced,  public  and  personal  hygiene 
appear  to  have  been  utterly  disregarded  in  this  country,  and  the 
numerous  houses  employed  for  lepers  were  established  more  as 
Tefuges  for  the  discarded  than  as  asylums  for  the  sick.  The  scanty 
supply  of  vegetables  and  fdel,  together  with  the  filthy  habits  of 
the  people,  and  the  malarious  exhalations,  especially  in  towns,  all 
contributed  to  the  production  of  disease  of  a  fatal  character,  so 
that  in  London  the  death-rate  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  calculated  by  Dr.  Farr  from  the  bills  of  mor- 
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talify,  was  as  high  as  80  per  1,000,  nor  was  it  till  the  eighteenth 
century  was  considerably  advauced  that  a  material  improvement 
took  place.  The  benevolent  aims  of  thoBe  who  originated  the  few 
hospitals  in  this  country  in  the  first  half  of  the  past  century, 
embraced  not  only  the  immediate  wants  of  the  sick  poor,  but  also 
extended  to  the  necessary  requirements  of  the  buildings  intended 
for  their  reception.  Though  not  in  much  repute  at  the  present 
time,  many  of  these  were  constructed  on  the  self-same  principles 
which  guide  our  modem  ideas  on  hospital  sanitation,  and  all 
were  greatly  in  advance  of  anything  which  had  hitherto  been 
done  either  in  this  or  other  countries.  Into  such  all  kinds  of 
disorders  were  admitted,  without  regard  to  their  morbific  influ- 
ences;* yet  however  disastrous  the  results  may  have  been,  they 
were  apparently  less  formidable  than  parallel  occurrences  which 
have  happened  in  times  less  remote.  The  eighteenth  century 
represents  the  turning  point  in  the  health  history  of  this  country, 
when  the  mortality  in  London  alone  fell  from  the  figure  just  quoted 
to  50  per  1,000  annually  then  living  of  the  population,  leaving  its 
mark  on  the  diminishing  deatii-rate  of  the  hospitals,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  the  period.  The  measures  periodically  em- 
ployed to  improve  the  hospital  health,  the  cleaning  and  white- 
washing, were  in  part  much  the  same  as  they  are  now,  but  as  the 
population  rapidly  incresksed,  and  there  was  no  corresponding 
increase  in  the  eleemosynary  accommodation,  there  may  have  been 
a  tendency  to  crowd  too  many  sick  in  the  same  building,  and 
although  we  are  not  able  to  point  to  any  very  appreciable  diiOTer- 
ences  in  the  mortality  in  consequence,  the  evil  was  so  palpable, 
that  in  course  of  time  it  cured  itself,  and  the  question  of  suffi- 
ciency of  individual  cubic  space  gradually  became  of  paramount 
importance  in  every  hospital,  old  and  new.  At  the  same  time, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  classification  of  patients,  according  to 
their  diseases,  coupled  with  isolation  of  the  contagiously  affectec', 
gradually  took  the  place  of  the  mixed  system.  The  first  step 
towards  it  consisted  in  the  separation  of  syphilitic  cases  from  the 
others,  possibly  as  much  for  moral  as  for  physical  reasons.  After- 
wards when  epidemics  prevailed,  and  hospital  patients  became 
liable  to  attacks  firom  being  placed  in  proximity  to  the  contagiously 
affected,  necessity  required  that  rooms  and  wards  should  be  set 
apart  for  their  reception,  and  this  proving  insufficient,  special 
hospitals  were  extemporised  or  founded  to  meet  the  ever  recurring 
visitations.  These  again  with  the  enormous  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion have  been  found  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  demands 

•  We  have,  however,  no  record  of  patients  suffering  from  the  plague  having 
been  admitted  into  the  only  two  hospitals  then  existing;  in  fact,  in  an  old  regula- 
tion of  St.  Thomas's,  the  admission  of  pUigue  patients  is  strictly  prohibited. 
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made  upon  them,  and  the  medical  treatment  of  the  sick  poor, 
which  the  christian  charity  of  a  previous  age  regarded  as  a  sacred 
trust,  has  for  the  most  part  been  consigned  to  the  control  and 
support  of  the  legislature.  With  the.  provisions  made  in  all  large 
towns  for  the  isolation  of  contagious  diseases,  there  are  now  no 
adequate  reasons  why  persons  suffering  from  the  same  should 
claim  admission  to  the  general  hospitals,  seeing  that  they  simply 
multiply  the  risks  inseparable  from  the  practice  of  these  establish, 
ments.  But  even  in  the  best  ordered  hospitals,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  prevent  occasional  incursions  of  contagious  disease  among 
patients  admitted  for  totally  different  affections,  especially  when 
such  distempers  assume  the  epidemic  form  and  are  imported  from 
without.  In  such  cases  the  origin  of  the  infection  is  usually 
traced  to  personal  communication  of  patients  with  their  friends  or 
relatives.  The  evil  was  so  manifest  in  London  during  the  epidemic 
of  small  pox  in  1872,  that  all  the  general  hospitals,  without  any 
preconcerted  arrangements,  felt  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  usual 
privileges  of  allowing  patients  to  be  visited  by  their  friends,  and 
the  salutary  effect  of  this  rule  at  Guy's  and  Bartholomew's,  and  no 
doubt  at  other  hospitals,  was  soon  apparent.  In  Howard's  time 
greater  license  was  permitted  to  the  hospital  inmate,  for  besides 
the  privilege  of  receiving  his  friends  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  he 
was  permitted  to  visit  them  at  their  own  homes.  The  abuses 
arising  in  consequence  are  commented  on  by  the  philanthropist, 
and  like  most  evils  connected  with  the  internal  government  of 
hospitals,  were  remedied  in  time  by  virtue  of  their  own  incongruity. 
We  have  also  to  consider  another  class  of  infectious  disorders 
which,  in  modem  times,  have  been  viewed  as  the  opprobria  of 
hospitals,  but  which,  if  subjected  to  the  same  summary  proceedings 
as  have  been  recommended  in  the  case  of  the  contagious  fevers,  the 
hospital  would  be  robbed  of  half  its  usefulness.  These  are  the 
distempers  generated  within  or  it  may  be  imported  into  the  hospital 
itself,  so  well  known  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  satisfactory 
progress  of  surgical  complaints,  and  to  contribute  to  the  mortality 
of  such  as  have  undergone  important  operations,  or  who  may  have 
sustained  severe  wounds  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  not 
very  clear  how  these  diseases  originate,  or  by  what  medium  they 
retain  their  morbific  influence.  Viewing  them  in  their  worst  light,' 
they  may  be  inherent  in  a  building,  contaminating  its  structural 
elements,  but  more  often  they  are  attributed  to  a  septic  atmosphere 
engendered  by  the  retention  or  succession  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  suffering  from  open  wounds.  The  affections  referred  to 
are  erysipelatous  inflammation  as  distinguished  from  the  idiopathic 
forms  of  the  disease,  gangrene  in  its  widest  sense  of  unhealthy 
action    in  wounds,   and    pyeemia    or    blood   poisoning,    which   is 
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aflsnredly  the  most  formidable  of  the  three.     It  is  a  pecnliarity  of 
these  occuirences  that  thej  may  express  themselves  either  singly  or 
in  combination,  that  one  or  other  may  arise  spontaneously  or  may  be 
spread  by  infection,  and  that  they  are  greatly  influenced  by  atmos- 
pheric changes.     It  is  not  disputed  that  they  take  place  in  the  field 
of   private  practice;  indeed,   we  have  the  highest  authority  in 
support  of  the  opinion  that   the  most  disastrous  form  of  blood 
poisoning  is  equally  to  be  met  with  outside  as  within  the  walls  of 
hospitals,  but  from  the  mass  of  evidence  adduced,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  in  spite  of  numerous  precautions  they 
periodically    appear   in    their    most    aggravated    shape    amongst 
hospital  patients.     Nearly  every  hospital  in  the  country  has  its 
experience  of  the  ravages  of  septicasmic  disease,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  surgeons  from  time   to  time  desist  from  performing 
the  most  trivial  operations  lest  they  should  encounter  this  fatal 
complication.     The  remedies  which  have  been  employed  periodi- 
cally for  rooting  out  the  infection  well  illustrate  the  prevalent 
impression,  that  the  disease  is  to  a  great  extent  inherent  in  the 
structural  elenients  of  a  building.     Inner  walls  have  been  renewed, 
floors  relaid,  non-absorbent  materials  have  been  substituted  for  the 
more  porous  kind,  and,  in  some  instances,  entire  demolition  of  the 
hospital  has  been  the  only  remedy  which  was  thought  worthy  of 
serious  recommendation.*     It  is  doubtful  whether  such  arbitrary 
proceedings  as  those  last  referred  to  admit  of  justification.     If  a 
hospital  from  its  architectural  peculiarities  be  ill- contrived  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  there  is  a  strong  reason  why  it  should  be 
rendered  useful  for  the  purpose  by  structural  alterations,  and  if 
this  be  impracticable,  to  raze  it  to  the  ground,  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  realise  such  an  alternative.     It  may  have  been  gathered 
from  some  previous  observations,  that  in  all  asylums  for  the  sick  we 
must  be  prepared  to  anticipate  some  almost  necessary  evils.     To 
permit  patients  sufiering  in  common  to  occupy  adjacent  beds,  and 
to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere,  is  a  condition  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  every  establishment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sick,  the 
evils  arising  fi'om  which  can  only  be  grappled  with  successfully  by 
measures  which,  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  carry  out.     These  would  naturally  consist  in  a  process  of  indi- 
vidual isolation,  the  stamping-out,  so  to  speak,  of  every  malady 
from  which  there  was  cause  to  apprehend  infective  tendencies,  and 
by  providing  for  its  special  service  a  separate  apartment,  attendants, 
utensils,  and  other  surroundings.     The  isolation  of  one  or  other  of 
the  more  hazardous  operation  cases,  as  habitually  practised  at  the 
larger  hospitals,  testifies  to  the  expediency  of  the  separate  system, 
and  is  a  tacit  admission  of  expected  benefit  on  the  part  of  those 
*  As  at  the  Lincoln  and  Norwich  hospitals. 
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who  are  perhaps  least  willing  to  admit  the  septic  tendencies  of 
aggregation.  In  lying-in  hospitals  we  have  an  infectious  disease, 
supposed  by  many  to  be  generically  the  same  as  that  met  with  in 
general  hospitals,  and  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  mortality 
conspicuous  in  these  establishments.  The  same  principle  operating 
in  private  life  compels  the  accoucheur  to  abandon  his  practice  until 
relieved  of  the  consciousness  that  he  is  no  longer  the  instrument  of 
conveying  death  to  others ;  but  in  general  hospitals  the  alternatives 
at  our  command  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  speedy  removal 
of  the  alEected  from  proximity  to  those  not  similarly  attacked.  In 
most  large  hospitals  provision  is  now  made  for  the  separate  treat- 
ment of  patients  suffering  from  traumatic  erysipelas  and  phagedena 
in  special  wards,  apart  as  much  as  possible  from  the  others,  with 
separate  attendants,  into  which  are  drafted  such  as  have  contracted 
the  disease  in  the  hospital,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  attacked 
with  it  at  their  own  homes.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  connection 
with  the  experience  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  the  same  elsewhere,  that  the  number  of  patients  annually 
received  into  these  wards  with  infected  wounds,  directly  from  the 
outside,  is  considerably  in  excess  of  those  taken  from  the  surgical 
wards,  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  contracted  the  disease  inside 
the  hospital.  Though  a  serious  obstacle  to  recovery,  the  mortality 
among  patients  suffering  from  the  affections  specially  referred  to  is 
scarcely  appreciable,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  of  a  more  fatal  character  at  the  present  day  than  was  the 
case  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fatality  accompanying  the 
pyadmic  condition  has  been  brought  into  greater  prominence  in 
modem  times  on  account  of  the  progress  of  pathology  and  sanitary 
science,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  as  a  cause  of  death-compli- 
cation in  disease,  accident,  or  operation,  it  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  otherwise  liable  to  contract  it, 
now  than  formerly.  If  judged  correlatively  by  the  experience  of 
lying-in  hospitals,  there  might  be  some  reason  to  fear  that  the 
danger  had  not  reached  its  acme ;  but,  apart  from  the  doubtful 
identity  of  pyaamia  with  puerperal  fever,  the  preventive  measures, 
which  an  improved  knowledge  of  the  baneful  results  attending 
these  diseases  require,  can  be  more  hopefully  carried  out  in  the 
general  than  in  the  special  hospital.  The  death  register  of  Guy's 
Hospital  for  the  tiVenty-two  years  1854-76,  contains  entries  of  436 
cases  of  pyeemia  which  have  occurred  during  the  interval,  171  of 
which  have  supervened  on  surgical  operation,  while  the  remaining 
265  have  followed  from  injury  or  disease  from  which,  in  many 
cases,  the  patients  had  been  suffering  prior  to  their  admission. 
Although  the  annual  percentage  of  cases  has  been  greater  during 
the  latter  half  than  in  the  former  half  of  the  period,  the  increase 
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may  be  satisfiftctorily  acconDted  for  by  a  corresponding  addition  to 
the  nnmber  of  surgical  operations,  and  especially  by  the  accession 
of  if  larger  number  of  patients  suffering  from  septic  symptoms  on 
admission.  Facts  of  a  similar  character  may  be  adduced  from  the 
returns  of  other  hospitals  of  approximate  size/  though,  in  the 
absence  of  unanimity  with  regard  to  the  pathognomonic  characters 
of  the  malady  in  question,  the  numerical  relations  are  liable  to  vary 
with  the  conceptions  of  different  observers.  So  far  as  our  know- 
lodge  goes,  the  disease  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognised  as 
the  cause  of  mortality  in  hospitals  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  when  attention  was  specially  drawn  to  its  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Parisian  hospitals.*  Still  it  is  clear  from  the 
numerous  observations  of  the  older  writers,  that  a  suppura- 
tive fever,  to  which  various  names  were  attached,  was  frequently 
met  with  in  camps  and  hospitals  after  gunshot  wounds  and 
other  accidents  as  well  as  operations,  and  was  the  cause  of  much 
mortality.  In  our  own  day,  it  is  customary  to  associate  old 
hospitals  and  those  of  fanlty  construction  with  periodical  out- 
breaks of  septic  disease,  but  the  data  we  possess  on  the  subject 
show,  that  the  mephitic  inflaence  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them. 
Mr.  Erichsen,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  states 
that  hospitals  built  prior  to  the  pre-sanitary  age,  that  is  before 
1840  or  thereabouts,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  especially  on 
the  upper  floors,  to  which,  assuming  the  volatility  of  the  poison 
it  has  a  tendency  to  rise.  Mr.  Cadge,  of  Norwich,  who  has  long 
held  the  oiBce  of  surgeon  to  the  hospital  of  that  town,  asserts  that 
within  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  notwithstanding  numerous 
sanitary  precautions  which  previously  appeared  to  secure  the 
patients  from  attack,  the  disease  had  been  increasing  in  virulence 
from  the  greater  strain  on  the  hospital  resources,  caused  by  the 
necessities  of  a  working  population  which  had  increased  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  accommodation.  Similar  experience  to  that  of 
Norwich  might  be  obtained  from  the  history  of  other  establishments 
in  analogous  circumstances ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  officers  of  St.  George's  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospitals, 
that  the  disease  is  not  unknown  in  the  airy  establishment  erected 
for  sanitary  purposes  in  connection  with  the  first  at  Wimbledon, 
while  in  the  palatial  institution  belonging  to  the  latter  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  pyemia  is  as  frequently  met  with  as  it  was 
in  the  old  bcdldings  in  Southwark.  Taking  every  circumstance 
into  considei*ation,  there  is  no  substantial  g^und  for  believing  that 
an  old  hospital,  provided  its  arrangements  with  regard  to  individual 
space,  freedom  of  ventilation,  drainage,  and  water  supply  are  satis- 
factory, is  more  likely  to  develop  and  spread  hospital  disease  than 
•  Sedillot,  "  De  I'lnfection  Purulente,"  1849. 
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those  of  more  recent  construction,  and  that  the  recurrence  of  these 
distempers  depends,  like  the  mortality  of  the  hospital  itself,  on  the 
severity  of  the  surgical  diseases  admitted  to  its  wards. 

In  .commenting  on  past  and  present  mortality,  it  is  but  fair  that 
some  reference  should  be  made  to  the  beneficial  infiuence  which 
an  improved  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  medicine  might  be 
expected  to  exert  on  the  results  of  treatment.  A  casual  glance  at 
the  tables  representing  an  increasing  death-rate  in  the  hospitals 
is  not  calculated  to  produce  an  impression  favourable  to  the 
influence  of  therapeutics,  nor  will  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  render  it  more  commendable.  There  is  no  experience 
more  painfully  evident  in  hospital  narrative  than  the  absence  of 
guiding  principles  in  therapeutics,  and  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  multifarious  remedies  which  formerly  were  vaunted  as  specifics, 
and  which  have  been  replaced  by  others  that  in  the  course  of 
another  generation  will  be  classed  among  the  fashionable  follies  of 
the  day,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  physic,  per 
se,  is  powerless  as  an  agent  in  prolonging  life,  or  in  grappling 
successfully  with  the  ordinary  fatal  ailments  of  humanity.  But, 
in  spite  of,  and  parallel  with  this  unc^tainty,  there  has  been 
an  educational  influence  at  work  iu  the  hospitals,  throwing  new 
light  on  the  various  departments  of  scientific  medicine,  the  effects 
of  which  are  less  visible  in  the  hospital  itself  than  in  the  vastly 
improved  condition  of  the  public  health  in  every  district  of  the 
country.  It  may  appear  sophistical,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
the  high  mortality  referred  to  is  partly  due  to  the  better  knowledge 
we  possess  of  diseased  conditions,  and  consequently  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  most  needy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  unless  some  con- 
trolling power  restrained  its  exercise,  the  consequences  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  main  objects  which  the  hospital  is  required  to 
fulfil.  This  agent  can  only  be  found  in  the  educational  department. 
It  is  clear  that,  where  hospitals  are  incorporated  with  medical 
schools,  they  must  be  provided  with  all  essentials  to  enable  them  to 
convey  to  the  student  a  cHnical  knowledge  of  every  department  of 
his  profession,  and  it  would  bo  unreasonable  to  expect  that  such 
could  be  accomplished  in  a  hospital  mainly  devoted  to  the  worst 
aspects  of  disease.  The  enormous  growth  of  special  hospitals  of  late 
years,  chiefly  in  the  metropolis,  although  originating  as  much  from 
motives  of  personal  aggrandisement  as  from  public  philanthropy, 
proves  the  necessity  of  having  every  branch  of  medicine  and 
surgery  taught  in  the  general  hospitals.  It  is  possible  that  the 
lighter  ailments  which,  as  a  rxde,  are  treated  in  the  former,  may 
have  had  some  slight  efiect  in  appropriating  from  the  latter  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  milder  cases,  but  the  influence  on  the 
general  hospital  mortality  from  this  cause  would  be  barely  appre- 
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ciable.  It  is  also,  I  think,  evident  from  the  facts  narrated,  that 
notwithstanding  the  tutorial  requirements  of  the  great  hospitals, 
there  has  been  latterly  a  disposition  to  increase  the  medical  at  the 
expense  of  the  surgical  departments,  and  to  eliminate  from  both  a 
class  of  patients  whose  long  residence  would  interfere  with  a  rapid 
succession  of  more  critical  diseases.  The  division  of  labour  so 
necessary  for  the  promotion  and  organisation  of  the  scholastic 
department  must,  however,  be  maintained  if  it  is  desired  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  requirements  of  the  time,  and  from  this  cause,  if 
from  no  other,  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  death-rate  in  the  future 
will  much  exceed  that  which  has  been  experienced  during  the  last 
few  yeara.  So  long  as  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity was  able  to  cope  with  the  requirements  of  the  sick  poor, 
there  was  much  less  occasion  for  the  medical  than  for  tEe  surgical 
accommodation,  but  with  the  great  increase  of  population  during 
the  present  century,  the  medical  beds  in  hospitals  have  become 
universally  utilised,  while  in  London,  and  other  large  towns,  large 
numbers  suffering  mainly  from  chronic  medical  ailments  have 
found  a  permanent  refuge  in  the  sick  wards  of  the  workhouses. 
These,  besides  being  generally  overcrowded,  were  unfitted  in  many 
other  respects  for  the  reception  of  patients,  and  measures,  it  is  well 
known,  have  been  taken  by  the  Local  Government  Board  during 
the  last  ten  years  to  grapple  with  the  increasing  evil  by  the  erection 
of  hospitals  apart  altogether  from  the  workhouses.  In  London, 
where  the  want  was  most  felt,  conmiodious  buildings  have  been 
opened  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  board  appointed  jointly  by  the 
ratepayers  and  the  Government,  into  which  arc  received  a  class  of 
patients  differing  but  little  from  those  ordinarily  taken  in  to  the 
general  hospitals.  These  asylums  have  been  planned  on  the  most 
approved  models  of  the  day,  and  possess  numerous  advantages  in  a 
domestic  point  of  view  over  the  endowed  and  subscription  hospitals; 
but,  judging  from  their  high  standard  of  mortality,  we  can  readily 
understand  the  exceptional  position  they  occupy  when  contrasted 
with,  the  tutorial  establishments.  As  an  illustration  I  will  take  the 
returns  of  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  sick  asylums,  as  furnished  me 
by  Dr.  Gbldie,  the  medical  superintendent.  The  hospital  was 
opened  in  1871 : — 
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The  mean  residence  of  the  patiente  in  this  asjlnm  is  sixty  dajB, 
and  the  beds  are  pretty  equally  divided  among  men  and  women. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  the  wards  betwixt  medical  and  sorgical 
cases,  but  by  far  the  largest  number  are  of  the  former  character, 
and  to  this  circumstance  we  are  bound  to  attribute  the  excesmTe 
mortality.  From  the  fact  of  the  asylum  being  placed  in  the  east  end 
of  London,  and  in  a  district  which  has  special  claims  on  the  London 
Hospital,  it  may  be  assumed  to  modify  to  some  extent  the  death- 
rate  of  that  institution.  Looking  at  the  mortality  of  the  London 
Hospital  for  the  years  prior  to  and  following  the  opening  of  the 
asylum,  there  seems  some  foundation  for  the  supposition,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  relief  afforded  thereby  has  acted  as  8  con- 
tinuous check  on  the  increasing  mortality  of  that  establishment. 

Apart  from  the  urgent  requirements  of  the  sick,  the  influences 
of  teaching  and  the  organisation  of  special  hospitals,  there  is  no 
department  of  this  subject  which  brings  into  greater  relief  the 
contrast  betwixt  the  past  and  present  history  of  hospitals,  as  that 
which  relates  to  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  from  time  to 
time  to  improve  their  sanitary  condition.  It  is  needless  to  recapi- 
tulate the  defects  so  frequently  complained  of  as  characteristic  of 
namerous  hospitals  of  a  past  age.  We  can  see  now  that  it  was 
mainly  when  exceptional  circumstances  occurred  through  epidemic 
outbreaks  and  rapid  increase  of  a  poor  population  that  occasional 
overcrowding  occurred,  and  that  the  result  was  an  increased  rate 
of  mortality.  The  first  step  which  prudence  would  suggest  as  a 
remedy  would  consist  not  only  in  a  limitation  of  the  numbers 
usually  received  into  the  hospital,  but  in  the  provision  by  which 
every  patient  should  possess  an  adequate  amount  of  space  that 
could  not  be  encroached  upon  under  any  circumstances.  Of  equal 
importance  to  individual  cubic  space  came  the  question  of  ventila- 
tion, or  how  the  air  in  a  given  area  should  undergo  continuous 
changes  from  the  outside  atmosphere  in  a  manner  not  incompatible 
with  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  patient.  When  these  points 
were  conceded,  next  came  the  problem,  how  they  could  best  be 
carried  out  in  the  old  hospitals  as  well  as  in  those  more  recently 
built.  It  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  determine  the  first, 
bat  the  second,  which  was  necessarily  incorporated  with  it,  has 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  every  one  expe- 
rienced in  hospital  hygiene.  A  reference  to  the  numerous  plans  of 
hospitals  figured  and  described  in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  will  explain  how  the  difficulties 
which  encompass  the  subject  depend  more  on  the  original  con- 
struction of  the  buildings  used  for  the  sick  than  from  any  other 
defined  cause.  It  has  been  found,  and  more  frequently  is  it  the 
case  in  small  hospitals,  constructed  very  possibly  for  other  pur- 
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poses,  and  on  a  plan  not  dissimilar  to  ordinary  dweUing  honses, 
that  the  transit  of  air  in  the  inhabited  apartment  is  seriouslj 
impeded,  if  not  rendered  nugatory,  by  faults  of  window  construc- 
tion, especially  when  these  are  limited  to  one  aspect.  In  addition 
to  restrictions  on  a  free  supply  of  air,  it  has  been  also  shown 
that  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century  less  attention  was 
paid  to  the  trapping  of  waste  water  and  soil  pipes,  the  flushing 
of  drains,  to  cleanliness,  and  in  fact  to  all  questions  of  sanitary 
importance  than  is  now  thonght  necessary,  and  instances  can  be 
adduced  from  the  experience  of  nearly  every  hospital,  testifying  to 
outbreaks  of  septic  maladies  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes. 
The  whole  subject  of  hospital  hygiene  engaged  so  much  attention 
in  connection  with  the  faulty  accommodation  for  oar  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  that  a  Government  Commission  was  appointed  in 
1857  to  consider  its  entire  bearings,  and  the  result  was  a  report 
oonteining  numerous  recommendations  in  favour  of  esteblishing 
that  principle  in  hospital  construction  by  which  the  atmosphere 
could  get  ready  access  to  the  wards  from  all  available  pointe  of  the 
compass.*  The  recommendations  were  supported  by  high  authority, 
and  since  the  period  in  question  there  has  been  a  general  disposition 
in  the  construction  of  all  new  hospitals  of  any  size,  to  follow  the 
plans  approved  by  the  commission.  These  consisted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  series  of  oblong  blocks  placed  at  right  angles  to  a  corridor 
communicating  with  each  block,  the  best  examples  of  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Herbert  Hospital  on  Woolwich  Common,  and  in  the 
new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The  wards  of  these  and  numerous  other 
buildings  constructed  on  similar  principles,  are  liberally  supplied 
with  windows  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  at  the  ends  opposite  the 
doorways  ;  and  the  beds,  alternating  with  the  windows,  are  always 
limited  to  two  rows  within  the  outeide  walls.  To  the  arrangement 
thus  indicated,  and  which  had  been  borrowed  from  France  and 
Belgium,  the  term  pavilion  has  been  applied,  and  while  little  excep- 
tion can  be  taken  to  ii  on  sanitary  grounds,  there  is  some  reason 
to  fear  frt>m  the  avidity  with  which  it  has  been  teken  up  by  local 
as  well  as  by  governmental  authorities,  that  it  runs  a  risk  of  being 
over  estimated,  at  the  expense  of  other  and  possibly  better  arrange- 
mente.  The  fact  that  the  principle  sprung  from  the  wants  of  the 
army  medical  service  with  ite  cumbrous  administrative  machinery, 
and  for  a  class  of  patiente  whose  diseases  were  altogether  different 
in  the  btdk  from  those  met  with  in  civil  hospitals,  had,  no  doubt,  a 
main  share  in  giving  the  system  a  preference  to  others,  in  which 
the  facilities  for  always  obtaining  fresh  currents  of  air  were  less. 
These  currente,  though  harmless  and  even  salutary,  are  not  always 

*  Report  of   the  Commurionerg  for   improvrog   the   Sanitary  Conditiou  of 
BarraeU  and  Hospitals,  1863. 
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agreeable  even  to  persons  in  fair  health,  and  they  are  known  to  bo 
positively  hurtful  to  patients  suffering  from  chest  and  nervous 
diseases,  and  in  truth,  to  the  great  bulk  of  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  medical  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artificial  heat  which 
in  public  hospitals  is  often  found  necessary  to  supplement  or  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  fire-place,  is  frequently  injurious  to  surgical 
patients,  and,  though  it  may  be  necessary  under  certain  circum- 
stances, systems  of  warming  are  extremely  difficult  of  application 
in  buildings  constructed  on  the  pavilion  principle.  It  seems  now 
almost  essential  that  in  every  public  hospital  both  objects  should  be 
fulfilled,  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  rigid  adherence  to 
one  undeviating  principle.  In  the  one  case  the  aim  is  to  obtain 
freedom  of  air  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  windows,  so  that  they 
may  be  opened  partially  or  whoUy  without  direct  drafts  on  the  beds, 
and  the  other,  to  secure  it  by  the  same  means,  plus  one  or  other  of 
the  appliances  which  modern  ingenuity  has  suggested  to  render  it 
more  agreeable  to  the  patients.  In  our  capricious  climate,  and 
especially  in  cold  weather,  the  very  best  measures  yet  introduced 
to  supplement  the  common  fire-place  have  been  found  to  be 
comparative  failures,  and  the  bulk  of  the  inventions  intended 
for  the  admission  and  extraction  of  vitiated  air  are,  in  their  action, 
extremely  unsatisfactory.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  they  have  been 
found  to  be  positively  injurious,  from  the  fact  of  the  flues,  channels, 
and  valves  through  which  either  fr^sh  or  foul  air  are  conducted, 
becoming  harbours  for  dust,  dirt,  or  noxious  emanations,  which  it 
is  usually  impossible  to  eradicate,  on  account  of  their  narrow  and 
tortuous  courses.  The  truth  is  that  the  problem  for  obtaining  an 
agreeable  and  equable  temperature  in  all  weathers,  though  it  may 
appear  a  comparatively  simple  one  to  the  engineer  and  architect,  is 
really  most  complex  when  applied  to  the  practical  requirements  of 
a  sick  ward.  The  cause  of  this  is  simple  enough,  for  apart  from 
the  novel  fact  of  the  patients  having  to  occupy  the  same  apart- 
ment day  and  night,  the  incoming  air  is  always  liable  to  be  over-  or 
under-heated,  deprived  of  its  moisture  or  contaminated  with  impu- 
rities derived  from  underground  communications  or  from  other 
channels  through  which  it  may  have  to  pass.  To  mitigate  the 
latter  evil,  recent  experience  gives  a  preference  to  the  direct  admis- 
sion of  the  external  atmosphere  to  the  wards  by  grated  openings  in 
the  outside  walls,  whence  it  passes  over  steam  or  hot  water  pipes 
placed  in  immediate  apposition,  and  probably  this  principle,  as 
auxiliary  to  the  fire-place,  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted.  Then  the 
question  of  the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air  is  another  which  has 
equally  perplexed  the  ingenuity  of  scientific  men,  especially  where, 
as  in  numerous  special  hospitals,  the  free  opening  of  windows  is 
impracticable.     It  would  be  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  essay  to 
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recapitnlate  the  numeroas  contrivances  having  in  view  this  object, 
but  we  know  from  experience  that  the  nataral  temperature  of 
respired — which  most  also  be  vitiated — ^air  will  cause  it  to  ascend, 
and  that  its  ascension  maj  be  hastened  by  any  process  of  rarefac- 
tion or  extraction  applied  to  aid  it.  Hence  in  many  new  and  in 
some  old  hospitals,  it  is  common  to  meet  with  openings  in  the 
ceilings  communicating  either  directly  with  the  chimney  flues  or 
with  chambers  made  purposely  surrounding  them,  through  which, 
it  is  generally  hoped,  currents  may  be  established  upwards  through 
the  roof.  This  simple  process  of  aspiration  is  far  less  costly  and 
less  liable  to  untoward  results  than  the  most  elaborate  plans  em- 
ployed in  some  English  and  in  numerous  foreign  hospitals;  but 
neither  are  altogether  satisfactory,  and  preference  is  now  usually 
given,  and  with  reason,  to  the  old  empirical  process  of  carrying 
windows  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ceiling,  by  which  means 
they  serve  the  double  purpose  of  admitting  fresh  air  at  a  high  level 
or  of  emitting  foul  air  which  may  have  risen  to  the  same  stratum. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  matters  of  engineering  skill  we  certainly  have 
the  advant€bge  of  our  forefathers,  though  in  hospital  mortality  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  point  oat  better  results.  It  is  bat  reason- 
able, however,  to  infer,  from  the  attention  which  has  been  univer- 
sally paid  for  many  years  to  the  twin  subjects  of  warming  and 
ventilation,  and  to  the  stringent  regulations  in  force  with  regard  to 
them  in  all  public  hospitals,  that  a  more  comfortable  and  healthy 
condition  of  atmosphere  is  ensured,  and  one  which  is  better 
adapted  in  every  way  for  the  successful  treatment  of  disease. 

Apart  from  the  means,  natural  or  mechanical,  employed  to 
secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  for  hospital  purposes,  it  is  relevant 
to  the  subject  here  to  refer  to  recent  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  deprive  the  hospital  atmosphere,  by  chemical  means,  of 
those  subtle  and  deleterious  organisms  which  rightly  or  wrongly 
are  assumed  to  have  a  powerful  influence  in  spreading  infection. 
The  subject  is  naturally  involved  in  considerable  mystery,  but  it 
contains  so  much  of  real  value  in  connection  with  preventive 
medicine,  and  has  hitherto  been  so  successful  in  its  results, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  prosecuted  with  advan- 
tage further.  The  oxidising  and  purifying  properties  of  numerous 
earthy  salts  and  mineral  sulphates  had  been  long  known  and 
in  use  in  hospitals  before  the  more  ambitious  title  of  disin- 
fectants came  into  general  use.  Their  employment  was  encouraged 
as  much  for  the  destruction  of  foul  smells  as  for  any  occult 
virtue  they  were  supposed  to  possess  in  destroying  infection; 
but  as  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  numerous  antiseptic 
agents  advanced,  greater  facilities  were  given  to  their  employ- 
ment,   which    is    now    strenuously    enforced    in    hospitals,    and 
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indeed  in  all  public  places  where  thei*e  is  reason  to  apprehend 
danger  from  noxious  exhalations.  The  hopelessness  of  attempting 
to  disinfect  an  inhabited  apartment,  unless  indeed  the  atmosphere  in 
it  is  made  irrespirable,  is  a  condition  usually  recognised,  and  has 
received  confirmation  from  recent  experiments,  but  apart  from  such 
desideratum,  there  are  plenty  of  ways  in  which  disinfectants  may 
be  and  are  advantageously  employed  in  hospital  practice.  In  the 
washing  of  foul  and  contaminated  linen,  in  the  rinsing  of  bedpans 
and  chamber  utensils,  and  of  all  vessels  in  constant  use  by  patients 
suffering  from  typhoid  and  analogous  distempers,  even  in  vigilantly 
attending  to  their  uses,  the  oniployes  are  kept  alive  to  the  risks 
which  continually  beset  them  in  the  course  of  their  duties.  The 
results  of  their  ordinary  employment  on  the  hospital  health  must, 
however,  be  of  an  entirely  negative  character.  But  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  question,  which  gives  reason  to  hope  that  the  influence 
of  antiseptics  may  be  more  satisfactorily  determined.  A  conviction 
that  the  atmospheric  impurities  which  interfered  with  the  healthy 
action  of  wounds  and  induced  the  nosocomial  distempers  previously 
referred  to  was  due  to  organised  germs  or  ferments,  led  an  eminent 
surgeon  to  originate  a  plan  of  treatment  by  which  wounds  under- 
going the  reparatory  process  should  on  no  account  be  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  air  until  the  latter  was  thoroughly 
washed  and  deprived  of  every  noxious  element.*  This  system  of 
dressing  wounds,  to  which  the  term  antiseptic  is  applied,  involves 
a  large  amount  of  care,  patience,  and  personal  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  manipulator,  and  the  increased  cost  of  the  material 
employed  is  an  objection  which  may  possibly  weigh  against  it  in 
the  minds  of  hospital  committees.  For  all  that,  the  antiseptic  pro- 
cess has  been  gaining  ground,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  as 
exceptionally  well  adapted  for  hospital  purposes.  Mr.  Lister  claims 
from  its  sedulous  employment  the  almost  complete,  if  not  entire, 
banishment  of  gangrene  and  pyedmia  from  his  hospital  wards,  and 
similar  experience  of  its  utility  may  be  had  from  numerous  estab- 
lishments where  the  system  has  been  judiciously  practised.  In 
several  of  the  surgical  wards  of  Quy*s  Hospital,  erysipelas  attacking 
wounds  which  have  been  diligently  protected  by  this  method  is 
now  unknown,  and  cases  of  pyssmia  after  surgical  operation  are 
very  rare.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  it  is  stated 
on  official  authority  that  the  deaths  from  pyadmia  have  diminished 
to  less  than  half  of  what  they  were  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
antiseptic  dressings,  ''notwithstanding  the  presence  of  numerons 
**  foul  ulcers  and  open  wounds."  Similar  experience  could  be  ob- 
tained from  other  sources  showing  that  in  the  topical  application  of 

•    "The    Lancet,"  September,    1867.       '•  Tinnwctioiw  of  Ro^al    Society, 
Edinburgh,"  1876,  Profenor  Lifter. 
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antiseptics  we  have  the  means  which,  if  industriouslj  employed,  will 
go  far  to  mitigate  the  prevalence  of  nosocomial  distempers,  and  may 
possibly,  when  onr  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  more  matured,  and 
less  cumbrous  arrangements  take  the  place  of  those  now  in  use, 
assist  in  solving  the  problem,  how  to  render  the  hospital  atmosphere 
as  healthy  as  that  which  exists  outside. 

In  connection  with  the  past  and  present  measures  employed  to 
aid  in  the  hygiene  of  hospitals,  or  in  other  words,  to  reduce  their 
mortality,  we  have  still  to  consider  several  important  departments 
to  which  much  attention  has  been  paid  in  recent  years.  These  com- 
prise the  arrangements  for  drainage,  and  for  dieting  and  nursing  the 
sick,  to  which  we  may  add  cleanliness,  although  it  may  follow  as  a 
corollary  to  the  others.  There  is  little  doubt,  that  the  introduction 
during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  water^-closets  into 
private  dwellings  and  public  institutions,  though  an  immense 
advance  as  regards  cleanliness  and  comfort  on  the  old  system  of 
open  latrines,  has  at  the  same  time  given  rise  to  some  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  which  the  modern  hospital  has  to  contend.  These 
owe  their  origin  to  the  escape  of  sewer  gases  from  drains  and  cess- 
pools in  immediate  communication  with,  or  in  rooms  adjoining  the 
wards,  where  they  are  proved  to  be  detrimental  alike  to  the  sick  and 
the  healthy.  In  all  the  old  hospitals,  and  indeed  in  the  majority 
of  those  built  during  the  present  century,  the  main  sewer,  es  well 
as  the  numerous  minor  conduits  into  which  the  waste  water  as  well 
as  the  sewage  of  the  hospital  are  allowed  to  fall,  were  made  to  pass 
underneath  the  structure  itself.  Formerly,  and  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  these  were  made  of  brickwork,  and  in  course  of  time 
became  subject  to  leakage,  less  perhaps  from  natural  decay,  than 
from  accumulated  obstructions,  aided  by  the  incessant  incursions  of 
rats.  The  neighbouring  ground  becoming  in  consequence  saturated 
with  sewage,  the  effluvia  from  the  same  insidiously  escaped  from 
the  basement,  and  was  soon  discerned  in  passages  and  staircases, 
and  has  often  been  found  to  permeate  the  sleeping  apartments. 
The  remedy  in  such  cases  woald  appear  to  be  simple  enough,  but 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  it  i^  seriously  compromised  by 
the  ignorance  which  prevails  as  to  the  position  and  curves  of  the 
drains,  of  which  it  is  usually  impossible  to  discover  any  accurate 
plans.  But  a  more  frequent  cause  of  evil  from  sewage  ga«  arose, 
as  in  fact  it  does  still,  from  the  faulty  trapping  of  soil  and  waste 
water  pipes  either  underground,  or  in  proximate  communication 
with  the  habitable  parts  of  the  building.  The  first  objection  has 
been  remedied  in  most  of  the  old  hospitals  by  the  substitution 
of  glazed  earthenware  pipes  for  the  brick  or  barrel  drains,  placed, 
where  possible,  outside  the  walls,  and  at  such  a  gradient  as  to 
ensure  a  rapid  current,  while  the  latter  has  been  found  much  more 
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difficult  to  deal  with.  The  various  sanitary  appliances- introduced 
for  preventing  the  reflux  of  foul  air  through  soil  pipes  and  other 
direct  channels  of  communication,  have  been  attended  with  more 
or  less  success,  but  it  is  universally  felt  that  in  certain  meteorolo- 
gical conditions  the  traps  and  valves  in  common  use  are  not  proof 
against  the  subtle  invasion  of  the  noxious  element.  In  the  best 
devised  valve  closet  now  in  general  use  in  hospitals  and  govern- 
ment buildings,  the  inventor  (Jennings)  has  thought  fit  to  sup- 
plement the  ordinary  action  by  an  apparatus  by  which  a  small 
portion  of  antiseptic  fluid  may  be  thrown  into  the  basin  each 
time  it  is  used,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  referred  to ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  mechanical  devices  of  this  nature  involve  constant  super, 
vision,  and  are  out  of  place  in  an  hospital.  The  remedy  lies  in  an 
efficient  ventilation  of  the  soil  as  well  as  of  the  drain  pipes,  and 
until  such  is  effected  we  have  no  absolute  security  against  the  reflux 
of  sewer  gas.  An  approach  to  this  desideratum  has  been  made 
both  in  priv3<te  houses  and  in  public  institutions,  by  permitting 
the  escape  of  pent  up  sewer  gas  in  soil  pipes  through  a  half-inch 
tube,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  soil  pipe,  and  having  its 
open  extremity  communicating  with  the  external  atmosphere  high 
above  the  roof.  A  more  perfect  system  than  this  to  include  drains 
and  sewers  alike,  has  been  carried  out  in  one  of  the  ancient  quad- 
rangles of  Guy's  Hospital,  which  gives  reason  to  hope  that  the 
difficulties  so  frequently  referred  to  may  be  satisfactorily  overcome. 
This  method,  which  is  best  known  by  the  name  of  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Banner,  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  the  art  and  science 
journals,  and  consists  essentially  in  the  establishment  of  a  continuous 
atmospheric  current  through  the  soil  pipe,  independent  of  another 
through  the  drain.  In  the  former  case  this  is  effected  by  a  short 
inlet  pipe  communicating  directly  with  the  fresh  air  near  its  base, 
while  its  upper  extremity  extending  above  the  roof  is  surmounted 
with  a  foul-air  withdrawing  cowl ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  drain  or 
sewer,  if  its  course  is  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  building,  a 
current  throughout  its  entire  length  may  be  established  by  vertical 
shafts  on  the  old  plenum  and  vacuum  principle  recommended  by 
Beid  and  Peclet.  How  this  has  been  effected  at  Guy's  Hospited 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  accompanying  sketch,  which  is  intended 
to  show  how  each  soil  pipe  has  been  dealt  with,  as  well  as  the 
accompanying  drain,  which  in  this  instance  runs  parallel  with  the 
side  of  the  hospital  with  an  incline  from  each  extremity. 

No  exception  has  been  taken  to  the  new  arrangements,  which 
appear  to  act  well  in  all  weathers,  in  foggy  days  as  well  as  in  high 
winds,  when  sewers  and  soil  pipes  are  most  liable  to  be  filled  with 
sewer  gases.  The  system  also  does  away  with  what  has  hitherto 
been  a  necessity,  namely  syphon  traps  and  elaborate  machinery  in 
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connection-  with  waste  water  and  cistern  snpplj  as  well  as  with 
the  closets  themselves.     It  is  very  likely  that  in  the  pre-sanitary 
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A  —Inlet  to  admission  air  shaft  to  drain. 

B — Outlet  to  extraction  shaft  from  dndn. 

I>— Drain. 

C— Outlet  for  air  from  soil  pipe. 

E— Inlet  for  fresh  air  to  soU  pipe. 

S— Soil  pipe. 

age,  when  the  effects  of  sewer  gases  were  less  understood,  the  true 
canses  of  occasional  outbreaks  of  numerous  local  distempers  among 
hospital  patients  may  have  escaped  detection,  but  we  are  now  more 
accustomed  to  attribute  unhealthy  conditions  to  this  source  than  to 
any  other.  There  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  we  are  right  in 
doing  so,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  the  necessity  of  using 
every  precaution  in  our  power  to  avert  them. 

Almost  equal  in  importance  to  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  air 
is  the  question  of  dieting  the  sick.  This  subject  did  not  form  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  administrative  rule  of  the  old  hospitals 
as  it  does  at  the  present  day.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  at 
a  time  when  all  manner  of  acute  diseases  demanded  a  starving 
regimen,  that  much  attention  could  be  paid  to  varieties  in  the  diet 
roll,  but  during  the  last  thirty   or  forty  years   a  well-arranged 
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dietary  has  been  regarded  bj  the  physician  as  perhaps  the  chief 
instmment  wherewith  he  can  cope  saccessfnlly  with  curable  or 
palliate  incurable  disease.  It  scarcely  admits  of  doubt  that  the 
greater  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  this  subject,  to  the 
building  up  of  wasted  tissue,  and  to  the  special  alimentary  require- 
ments of  diseases,  the  characters  of  which  were  not  formerly 
understood,  must  have  exercised  very  considerable  inflaence .  in 
diminishing  mortality.  That  some  important  regulations  regarding 
diet  existed  in  the  oldest  hospitals  at  a  very  early  date,  we  have 
already  seen,  as  time  advanced  alterations  and  more  variety  were 
introduced  to  accommodate  the  scale  to  the  cTianging  customs  of  the 
nation,  but  it  was  not  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  present  centnry 
that  special  attention  was  devoted  to  namerous  minor  though  im- 
portant details  of  dieting  arrangements.  These  comprised  not  only 
saitable  scales  for  patients  suffering  from  various  conditions  of 
disease,  but  extended,  to  allow  of  variety  to  the  manner,  in  which 
the  food  was  prepared  and  served  to  the  patients.  In  the  best 
arranged  hospitals,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  daily  supply  of 
boiled  beef,  '^th  or  without  potatoes,  we  have  the  meat  roasted  and 
boiled  alternately ;  while  in  critical  and  special  cases,  which  gene- 
rally form  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  inmates,  various  articles 
to  which  by  common  consent  the  term-  extras  has  been  applied, 
have  been  universally  employed  to  tempt  the  sickly  appetite.  In 
addition  to  these  the  general  introduction  of  aerated  waters,  fresh 
vegetables,  tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee  in  the  diet  scale,  have  done  much  to 
promote  the  comfort  of  the  patients,  while  the  various  methods  of 
concentrating  food  so  as  to  allow  of  the  largest  amount  of  nourish- 
ment  in  the  smallest  possible  bulk,  are  continually  receiving  fresh 
impulses.  The  principle  of  supporting  nature  in  her  efforts  to 
ward  off  disease  as  well  as  in  assisting  the  vital  powers  to 
surmount  attacks  by  means  of  a  well-arranged  dietary,  is  one 
which  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  and  its  influence  has  been 
felt  more  strikingly  in  the  case  of  hospital  patients  than  among 
any  other  class  of  the  community. 

In  contrasting  the  present  with  the  past  history  of  hospitals, 
there  is  no  department  which  has  been  so  fruitful  of  commenda- 
tion as  that  which  relates  to  the  itnproved  condition  of  those 
charged  with  the  more  immediate  care  of  the  sick.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  nearly  all 
hospitals  in  this  branch  of  the  service,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
in  the  discussion  of  the  question  we  have  not  been  too  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  the  inglorious  labours  of  the  workwomen  of  the  past. 
That  deaths  may  have  occurred  in  hospitals  from  carelessness, 
apathy,  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  nurse  is  beyond  question, 
that  they  have  arisen   from  neglect,   foolhardiness,   or    officious 
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meddling  on  the  part  of  the  medical  superior  is  equally  probable, 
bnt  considering  the  dependent  position  of  the  former,  her  failures 
were  less  to  be  reprobated  than  the  shortcomings  of  those  to  whose 
administrative  authority  the  interests  of  each  separate  establish- 
ment were  relegated.  If  nursing  is  to  usurp  or  to  be  allowed  ^ 
licence  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  responsibility  which  is  often 
sought  to  be  associated  with  it,  no  amount  of  intelligence,  training, 
and  technical  instruction,  can  be  considered  too  great  for  the 
guidance  of  those  entrusted  with  the  work,  and  human  nature  in 
the  end  must  be  the  gainer.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  simply 
employed  as  a  subordinate  means  of  carrying  out  the  directi(ms 
of  a  medical  superior,  there  is  barely  room  for  the  display  of  critical 
knowledge,  and  it  is  this  condition  of  the  art  which  has  met  with 
most  favour  of  late  years  in  public  hospitals  as  well  as  in  private 
life.  The  supply  ef  female  labour  in  this  country  has  always  har- 
monised with  the  demand  for  it,  and  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
obtaining  nurses  of  respectability  for  hospital  purposes,  provided 
inducements  equal  to  those  offered  in  other  spheres  of  life  are  held 
out  to  them.  The  improved  conditions  of  the  present  day  consist 
in  the  vastly  reduced  amount  of  work  expected  from  the  nurse,  in 
her  domestic  position  being  rendered  more  comfortable  and  remu- 
nerative ;  and  to  ensure  her  being  fitted  for  her  duties  she  has  to 
undergo  a  period  of  probation  and  training  more  or  less  pro- 
tracted. These  changes  have  been  effected  in  hospitals  contem- 
poraneous with  a  general  improvement  in  the  demand  for  female 
labour,  especially  in  the  department  from  which  all  authorities 
agree  the  best  class  of  nurse  is  derived,  that  of  domestic  service. 
It  was  no  doubt  from  the  same  source  that  the  female  hospital  staff 
were  formerly  recruited,  but  "Omnia  mutantur  nihil  interit." 
The  truth  is  we  have  learnt  so  much  to  depreciate  the  efforts  of 
onr  progenitors  in  these  and  kindred  matters,  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  forget  that  modem  knowledge  is  simply  the  outcome  of 
previous  experience,  and  that  the  social  habits  of  the  people  become 
incorporated  with  each  epoch  of  hospital  history.  Much  benefit, 
however,  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  the  application  of  this 
knowledge  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  sick,  especially  as 
regards  the  efficiency  of  those  to  whose  domestic  care  they  are 
entrusted,  and  though  experience  shows  that  what  is  termed  high 
class  nursing  is  necessarily  associated  with  greatly  increased  cost, 
yet  the  advantages  are  held  to  be  reciprocal,  and  the  public,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  what  concerns  their 
interest,  have  unanimously  endorsed  the  principle. 

If  doubts  have  been  expressed  regarding  the  efficacy  of  some 
modem  means  employed  for  the  improvement  of  the  hospital  health, 
it  is  impossible  that  any  one  can  take  exception  to  the  important 
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domestic  virtue  of  cleanliness,  whether  in  its  personal  application  to 
the  patients,  or  embracing  in  its  wider  sense  their  numerous  sur- 
roundings. Vigilant  attention  to  this  subject  is  unquestionably  of 
modem  growth,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  references  made  to 
the  necessity  for  it  by  Howard  and  other  writers  in  their  time.  It 
involved  a  principle  which  was  slow  to  take  root,  because  its  opposite 
extreme  was  closely  interwoven  with  the  habits  of  both  patients  and 
attendants,  and  it  was  long  before  the  fact  was  universally  recog- 
nised  that  unless  cleanliness  was  enforced  in  every  department,  the 
best  constructed  hospitals  might  readily  become  pest  houses,  and 
the  best  medical  and  surgical  skill  comparatively  useless.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  a  great  authority,  that  a  hospital  is  an  establish- 
ment "  which  never  rests  from  fouling  itself,  nor  are  there  any 
"  products  of  its  foulness  which  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
"  poisonous.'**  The  principle  of  cleanliness  cannot  be  too  strongly 
inculcated  as  among  the  most  essential  elements  of  hospital  success, 
and  among  the  best  arranged  hospitals  of  the  present  day  suitable 
provision  is  made  to  secure  it  by  every  available  means.  Lavatories 
have  been  introduced  for  the  purposes  of  daily  ablution,  and  bath- 
rooms are  now  pretty  generally  considered  as  part  of  the  necessary 
equipment  of  every  ward,  although  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are 
not  BO  generally  utilised  as  they  ought  to  be.  Equal  facilities  are 
allowed  for  renewing  bedding  and  bed-linen,  and  for  the  cleansing 
of  ward  furniture  generally;  while  the  employment  of  agents  of  a 
purifying  and  disinfecting  nature  go  far  to  remove  the  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  infection,  vermin,  or  fomites.  It  is,  or  ought 
to  be  the  special  province  of  every  ward  superior  to  see  that  these, 
together  with  many  other  homely  details  of  domestic  management, 
a.e  efficiently  carried  out,  for  they  form  the  basis  of  all  hospital 
hygiene.  If  vigilantly  enforced  they  cannot  fail  to  mitigate  many 
objections  inseparable  from  a  system  which,  however  great  its 
advantages  may  be  to  the  labouring  community,  has  certain  evil 
influences  associated  with  it  tending  to  mar  its  usefulness.  What 
are  usually  supposed  to  be  graver  matters  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
architect,  the  engineer,  and  especially  to  those  to  whose  medical 
and  surgical  skill  the  care  of  the  sick  is  more  immediately  entrusted, 
but  their  joint  efforts  will  avail  little  unless  they  are  unceasingly 
accompanied  with  a  watchful  regard  for  the  most  scrupulous 
cleanliness. 

•  Mr.  Simon. 
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l.^Tke  Main  Causes  of  Death  in  Ou^s  Hospital^  at  Various  Intervals 
during  the  Last,  and  beginning  of  the  Present,  Centuries. 
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IL— The  Main  Causes  of  Deaths  in  Gu^s  Hospital  from  1864-72. 
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111.— Mortality  in  Ont/'s  Hogpital  from  1814  tiU  1876,  diitinguishing 
Medical  frwih  Surgical  Cases. 
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ILL— Mortality  in  Guy's  Hospital  from  1814  till  1876,  distinguishing 
Medical  from  Surgical  Cases — Contd, 
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TV.— Number  of  Patients  Ann%iaUy  Discharged  and  Dead  in  Qu^s 
Hospital  since  the  Commencement  of  the  Institution  in  1725,  with  the 
Average  Percentage  Mortality  for  each  Decennium, 
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*  Prom  the  decayed  condition  of  the  first  registration  book,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  calonlate  the  nnmbers  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  t 
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5-8 

'73... 

854 

190 

i8-i 

19*66 

1,682 

137 

7-5 

.  7-50 

'74.... 

909 

227 

19-9 

1,662 

166 

8-5 

'76.... 

908 

284 

20-4 

1,77a 

146 

7-5 

'76.... 

858 

224 

20'6 

1,786 

146 

rs    , 
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2^        Steblb — Mortality  of  RospUah^  General  and  Special,    [June, 


YL^Belative  Mortality  of 

the  Sexes  in  Ghii^s  HoepitaH-^Contd. 

Mortality  among  Females. 

Ymt. 

Medical  Caset. 

SnrgiealGaaea. 

Dif. 
charged. 

Died. 

MortaUty. 

Tbta] 
Mortality. 

Dii- 
charged. 

Died. 

Mortality. 

Tbtal 
Mortality. 

1854... 

8oz 

148 

'5-5 

809 

89 

4-6       ' 

'66.... 

767 

84 

9-8 

860 

67 

6-2 

*66.... 
•67.... 

787 
840 

87 
112 

9'9 
ivy 

•  1211 

95* 
1,003 

40 
86 

4-0 
3-3 

4-26 

'68.... 

778 

120 

»3'3 

997 

32 

3'i 

'69.... 

757 

101 

11-7 

1,014 

48 

4'5       - 

I860.... 

814 

94 

10-4 

1,012 

42 

4'o 

'61... 

866 

114 

11-6 

1,009 

47 

4'4 

'62... 

808 

121 

13*0 

1,060 

61 

5> 

'68.... 

756 

106 

IZ'Z 

1,094 

68 

5'o 

'64.... 
•66... 

8z7 
783 

110 
98 

10-7 
io'6 

.  12-46 

1,008 
996 

64 
66 

5*0 

5'» 

•  4*83 

'66... 

785 

132 

H'3 

1,054 

48 

3 '9 

'67... 

734 

138 

»5*3 

973 

68 

5-^ 

'68... 

787 

99 

ii'z 

99» 

44 

4*4 

'69.... 

758 

126 

H*      . 

910 

61 

5-3       . 

1870.... 

696 

107 

18-3      ' 

944 

64 

5*4 

'71... 

805 

138 

14-6 

996 

46 

4*3 

'72... 

93< 

129 

li'i 

1,146 

44 

3'7 

'78.... 

90a 

186 

«3-i 

►  12-96 

1,056 

61 

5-4 

•  4-84 

'74.... 

963 

160 

13*4 

1,079 

62 

5*4 

'76.... 

994 

128 

11-4 

1,051 

68 

4-8 

'76.... 

913 

161 

14-8 

1,043 

62 

5-6       . 
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VII. — Patients  Discharged  and  Dead  in  Qu^s  Hospital  since  the  C<m- 
mencement  of  the  Institution  to  the  Present  Time,  Arranged  in 
Decennial  Periods. 


DtMbuged. 

Died. 

MorteUty  per  Cent. 

1725  to  1781 .... 

5»a85 

849 

13-8 

'81  „     '41... 

15,660 

2,607 

142 

'41  „     '61.... 

'7,551 

8,080 

147 

•61  „     '61.... 

»6wH5 

2,258 

12-0 

'61  „     '71.... 

16,771 

2,136 

in 

'71  „     '81.... 

»o,i39 

2,818 

10*3 

'81  „     '91 .... 

30,012 

2,291 

10-2 

'91  „  1801 .... 

11,448 

2,814 

11-5 

1801  „     '11 .... 

*3,543 

8,028 

i»'3 

'11  „     '21.... 

H.o'7 

2,612 

9-8 

'21  „     '81.... 

13,841 

2,706 

lO'I 

•81,.     '41.... 

29,896 

8,176 

9-6 

'41  „     '51.... 

34.537 

8,689 

9-6 

'61  „     '61.... 

39,992 

4,041 

9'» 

'61  „     '71.... 

44,253 

4,888 

9*9 

'71  „     '77.... 

27,725 

8,297 

10*6 

Tabls  V. — Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary.    Accidents,  mth  Mortality,  during 
Separate  Intervals. 


Tear. 

Cuet.   . 

Deatlis. 

Mortality 
percent 

Tew. 

Caaei. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
percent 

1866 

•67 

•68 

'69 

'70 

958 
866 
838 
902 
1,064 

112 

74 
74 
79 

77 

.    8-9 

1871 

'72 

'78 

'74 

'75 

1,057 
1,205 

1,333 
1,250 
1,144 

114 
184 
150 
149 
189 

.    11-4 
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250        STEiSLR-^MortalUy  ofHospittdtj  Oeneral  and  Bpedalj   [June, 

Ylll.—Admissi4)nB  and  Deaths  in  St.  Thomou^i  Hospital  from  1734  tiU 
1790,  v)Uh  the  Death-Rate  of  each  Decade  to  the  Year  1677. 


Tear. 


Admitted. 


Died. 


Dteth-Rate 
perioo. 


Year. 


Admitted. 


Died. 


1734... 
'35... 


'37.. 
'38.. 
'89.. 
'40.. 


1741... 
'42... 
'43... 
'44... 
'45... 
'46... 
'47... 
'48... 
'49... 
'60... 


1761.. 
'62.. 
•63.. 
'64.. 
'66.. 
'66.. 
'67.. 
'68.. 
'69.. 
'60.. 

1761.. 


»,646 

2,656 
z,86o 
3,0*7 
2,747 
a»593 

3,1^3 
i,744 

2,803 

2,785 
*,75o 
2,921 

2,778 
2,723 
3,033 
2,721 

2,810 
3,089 

2,8y4 
3,926 
3,263 
3,044 
2,990 

3,151 
3,040 
4,000 

3,488 
3,325 


307 
856 
316 
321 
318 
261 
296 

378 
278 
262 
261 
273 
294 
253 
247 
277 
294 

287 
231 
247 
264 
287 
305 
276 
267 
348 
291 

408 


9-87 


•    8*70 


1763 
^64 
'66 
'66 
'67 


'70  . 

1771  . 
'72 
•73 
'74 
'76 
'76 
•77 
'78 
'79 
'80 

1781 
'82 
'83 
'84 
'86 
'86 
'87 
'88 
'89 
'90 


3f423 
3,212 

3.358 
3.10I 

3,357 
3,352 

2,682 

3,352 
3,190 
3,161 
3,276 
3,236 
3»»75 
4,461 
3,171 
3,225 
3.486 

4,222 

3,540 

3.258 

3*190 , 

3,436 

2,926 

2,977 

3.0*3 

3,049 

2,861 


292 
292 
276 
301 
277 
220 
367 
202 

247 
250 
196 
220 
219 
221 
236 
187 
232 
269 

266 
292 
233 
211 
246 
218 
219 
247 
207 
185 


8-89 


6-71 


712 


JDeath-ftateoT 
each  Decade— CdnM. 

1791-1800 « 7*^7 

1801-10 6-45 

'11-20 6-36 

'31-40 8-42 

'51-60 o  7'76 

'61-70 -.. 1 1  *y6 

'71-76 1 2- 1 5 
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iSL^Adative  Mortality  cf  the  Sexes  in  St  Thoina^s  Heepkal  during  the 
Past  and  Present  Centuries, 


Year. 


Adnrinians. 


Males. 


Femalea. 


BetEUu. 


Males.        Femalei. 


Relative  MortaUtj 
per  Cent. 


Males.       Femaleii 


Ibtal 
Mortalitj. 


1786 

'87 

'88 

'89 

'90 

1791 

'92 

•93 

'94 

'96 

'96 

'97 

•98 

'99 

1800 

1801 

•02 

•03 

•04. 

•06 

'06 

'07 

'08 

'09 

'10 

1811. ^. 

•12 

'13 .V. 

'14 

'16 

'16 

'17 

'18 

'19 -. 

'20 

1831 

'32 

'33 

'34. 

'86 

'36 

'37 

'88 

'39 

'40 


2,022 

904 

a,oo7 

970 

i.o73 

950 

Z,092 

957 

1,977 

884 

1,795 

1,106 

1,882 

1,098 

1,979 

1,029 

1, 88 1 

958 

1.845 

956 

1,868 

897 

1,904 

870 

1,849 

821 

2,030 

824 

1,928 

870 

2,148 
2,040 
2,003 

1,939 
1,812 
1,906 
1,973 
2,045 
1,884 
1,902 


1,919 
1,964 

1,754 
1,981 
1,980 
2,016 
2,048 
2,141 
2,129 
2,107 


2,222 

i,io3 
2,100 

»,3^4 
2,120 

«,o45 
2,110 
2,208 
i,075 


979 
960 
927 
916 
910 
966 
971 
941 
886 
906 

881 
916 

964 


1,041 

1,061 

960 

1,073 

1,206 
1,161 
1,046 
968 
1,096 
1,197 
1,226 
1,189 
1,120 
1,121 


161 
»5i 

174 
153 
128 

148 

155 

162 

177 
167 

158 
164 

i4» 
164 
168 

157 
133 
141 
131 
118 

"5 
140 
128 
135 
136 

146 
121 
13a 
130 
134 
"5 
127 

158 
151 

181 
i5<5 
ai3 
171 
101 
ai7 
*34 
»i4 
174 
230 


67 
68 
73 
64 
67 

73 
61 
89 
64 
64 
72 
49 
68 
42 
66 

66 
61 
66 
61 
43 
64 
46 
63 
46 
66 

48 
43 
46 
46 
44 
48 
43 
76 
64 
74 

79 
73 
71 
66 
82 
81 
69 
86 
70 
86 


Y  rs4 


6'62 


7*^5 


8>5 


6*98 


7*97 


y  6-38 


6-66 


6-45 


6*88 


631 


6-36 


9-31 


6-73 


8-42 
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252        Steele — Mortality  of  Hospitals^  OemrcU  and  Special^    [June, 
lX.^Bdative  Mortality  of  the  Sexes  in  St.  Thonuu^s  HoBpiUil—Contd. 


Year. 


Admiaiioni. 


Males. 


Females. 


Deaths. 


Males.       Females. 


Kdatire  MortaHtf 
per  Cent. 


Males. 


Total 
Mfftality. 


1851.. 
•62.. 
'63.. 
'64.. 
'65.. 
'56.. 
'57.. 
'68.. 
'69.. 
'60.. 


1861.... 
'62* 
'68... 

'64.... 
'66.... 


'67.. 
'68.. 
'69.. 
'70.. 


187lt 
'72... 
'73... 
'74.... 
•75.... 
'76.... 


M3^ 
a»457 
»»555 

2,6 1  a 
a,70o 
a,675 

»»399 
2^o6 

z,426 

M3» 
i»074 

1,125 

1,158 
1,165 

995 
1,121 

951 
900 

1,088 
1,847 
1,58* 
i,75» 
1,679 
1,811 


1,927 
1,828 
1,817 
1,791 
1,839 
1,862 
1,837 
1,834 
1,691 
1,546 

1,528 
920 
777 
759 
765 
779 
676 
682 
672 
690 


1,380 
1,432 
1,426 
1,346 
1,414 


137 
161 

»5o 
261 

»i5 
*35 
248 
211 
220 
233 

241 

157 
113 
126 

i»5 
138 

135 
118 
116 
117 

136 
*79 
220 
248 

254 
230 


101 
90 
103 
140 
126 
184 
112 
142 
130 
117 

139 
75 
78 

114 
81 
85 
70 
89 
75 
91 

82 
127 
118 
123 
166 
162 


8-55 


6*64 


•76 


'I 


^11-14 


10-87 


ii'3* 


►14*00 


9-88 


12*15 


*  Bemoyed  from  London  Bridge  to  Surrey  Q-aiden«. 
t         „         to  new  hoepital  on  Albert  Bmbanlonent. 
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X.— iS*.  T^omat^s  Hospital,  Medical  Mortality  during  the  Past  TymUy-Six 

Years. 


Media].    Males. 

Medical.    Females. 

Tbtal 

Db- 
d»fsed. 

Died. 

Mortality 
percent. 

Dis. 
charged. 

Died. 

MorUlitT 
percent. 

Medical 
Mortality. 

OldEaspUal-' 

1860. 

•51 

745 
757 
776 
8i7 

>»034 
939 

1,004 
990 
883 
918 

118 
88 
106 
161 
180 
189 
169 
169 
186 
163 

13*>7 
9-88 
la'oi 
16*13 
14*82 
12*89 
13*67 
14-58 
13-34 
14-18 

947 

970 
970 
937 
928 
920 

983 
887 

815 
876 

69 

77 

67 

73 

104 

90 

86 

79 

108 

100 

6-79 
7-35 
6*46 

7*22 

10*07 

8*91 

8*04 

8-17 
1157 
10*24 

911 
8-47 

'62 

9*01 

»58 

11*66 

'54. 

»65 

12*64 
10*96 

*66 

1097 

'67 

11*67 

'58 

12*50 

'69 

12*86 

Arenffe  

— 

— 

13*60 

— 

— 

8-44 

Surrtjf  €raru6tu 
I860 

908 
981 
617 

394 
40a 

374 
374 
314 
300 

Z89 

161 

175 
100 
69 
65 
59 
88 
81 
71 
79 

14*25 
1513 
^3*94 
14*90 

»3'9i 
13*62 
19*04 
20*50 
1913 
21*46 

783 
761 
490 
377 
337 
369 
339 
301 
300 
29X 

81 
89 
44 
48 
72 
49 
60 
80 
66 
36 

9*37 
10*47 

8*23 
11*29 
i7'6o 

11*72 

12*85 

9 '06 

15*73 

ll'OO 

12*06 

'61 

13-16 

•62 

'68 

11*51 
18*17 

'64 

16*68 

'65 

12*69 

'66 

16-21 

'67 

15*28 

'68 

17*46 

'69 

16*54 

Arentee  

— 

— 

15*92 

— 

— 

11*31 

New  ffotpHal-^ 
1870 

174 
296 

548 
4<a 
486 
5»i 

68 
90 
167 
102 
129 
166 
149 

19*88 
i3'3i 
»3"35 
i8-o8 
20*97 
22*92 
20*20 

»93 
3" 
642 

579 
608 
629 
564 

68 
60 
86 
74 
62 
94 
110 

»5*3i 
»3*44 
ii*8i 

11*33 

9*25 

13*00 

16*32 

17*58 

'71.... 

18*46 

'72 

17*63 

'73 

14*46 

'74 

14*86 

'75 

17*79 

'76 

17*00 

ATerage  

— 

— 

21*48 

— 

— 

12*69 
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254        Stsju.1 — Mortality  of  HofipUdU^  Oenercd  and  Special,   [June, 

Zl.'-St.ThomouftHotpiM.  Surgical  Martali^ dwvng  the Patii  T^p^Uy^is: 

Years, 


Swgkal.   MjUm. 

Suivcil.    FavAloe. 

Total 
Snrgical 
Mortality. 

Total 
Medical 

Yw. 

On- 
ohaiged. 

DM. 

MorUaUy 
perCeot. 

Dm- 

charged. 

Died. 

Mortaiity 
per  Cent. 

and 
Sar«ical 
MorUiity. 

I860 

1,443 
1,5*1 
"1,519 
1,454 
1,378 
1,435 
1,453 
1,438 
i,38z 
1,175 

60 
64 
66 
96 
83 
86 
82 
91 
76 
69 

3'99 
3*4a 

yss 

6-13 
5*68 
.5-^5 
5-34 
5'95 
5*H 
5-13 

786 
871 
778 
774 
739 
769 

730 
83* 
868 

679  * 

28 
24 
22 
24 
34 
76 
42 
21 
84 
28 

3 '43 
2-68 

*-75 
3*00 

4*39 
3-*7 
5'44 
2-46 
3-76 
3-96 

3-79 
316 
3-28 
6-07 
6*23 
4-88 
6-37 
4-70 
4-62 
4-72 

«'44 
5-46 

5-84 
8'io 

'61 

'62 

'68 

'64 

8-95 

7*74 
8*12 

'65 

'66 

'67 

'68 

7-98 
8'i8 

'69 

8-54 

Ayerage  .... 

— 

— 

4*9* 

— 

— 

3-48 

— 

— 

I860 

1,241 

1,191 

8z4 

S^l 

600 

649 
557 
60s 
531 

82 
83 
63 
44 
61 
66 
61 
68 
64 
48 

6*19 

«-5i 
7-IO 

7-a4 

9*22 

7*74 
7-a8 
IO-88 
8-19 
8-29 

^5* 
601 

43^ 
3*1 
316 

308 

359 
292 
300 
304 

86 
83 
26 
30 
42 
82 
34 
26 
26 
28 

5**3 
5**o 

5-1* 
8-54 
11-73 
9-41 
8-65 
8-17 
7-97 
8-43 

6-86 
607 
6-62 
7.72 
1010 
8-27 
7-77 
996 
812 
8*34 

8-89 

9'7o 

8-92 

IO-34 

12-66 

xo-24 

11*47 
12*28 

»61 

'62 

•63 

'64 

'66 

*eQ 

'67 

•68 

12*09 
11-89 

•69 

Ayerage  .... 

— 

7"33 

— 

— 

7*4* 

— 

— 

1870 

515 

535 

1,104 

9*5 

997 

904 

1,026 

66 

60 

112 

114 

119 

99 

81 

9-64 
8-54 

9-21 

10-97 
10*66 
9-87 
7-31 

307 
318 
611 
717 
710 
662 
688 

82 
28 
41 
48 
61 
61 
62 

9'4* 
8-09 
6-28 
6-27 
7'9i 
8-43 
7 -02 

9-67 
8-37 
818 
8-98 
9-63 
9-27 
7-20 

13*02 
12*90 
12*26 

'71 

'72 

»73 

xi*x8 

'74 

11*69 
13-08 

'76 

76 

12*15 

Ayerage  .... 

■— 

— 

9*49 

— 

— 

7-44 

— 

— 
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XII,— Mortality  at  Separate  Epochs  in  St.  Bartkolomeu^B  Eotpital, 


Tear. 


1783.. 

'84., 
'86. 
'86. 
'87. 
'88., 

'90., 


ITai 

'92 

•as 

'94 

*96 ...... 

•96. 

•97 , 

'98 

•99 

1800 


laoa. 

'02. 
•06. 

'04. 
•05. 
•06. 
•07. 
'08. 
'09. 
'10. 


1811.. 
'12.. 
•18.. 

'14., 
'16.. 
•16.. 
•17.. 
•18.. 
•19.. 

to,. 


1821. 
•22. 
'28. 
•24. 


3»579 
3»97» 
3.750 
3,83^ 
4.553 
4*303 
4*367 


3,825 
3.993 
4.*85 
3,783 

4,40* 
4,zo6 

3,890 
3,878 
4»4»5 
4,506 


4,410 
3,895 
3,908 
4,006 
3,700 
3/43 
3,958 
3,849 
4,033 
3,940 


3,857 

4,075 
3,9^9 
3,933 
3,020 

2,675 
2,599 
2,75 » 
*,9H 
4,057 


3,744 
4,347 
3,725 
2,8x0 


DeaUis. 


139 
132 
182 
816 
840 
871 
868 
818 


284 
274 
876 
821 
816 
826 
822 
824 
870 
872 


826 
839 
812 
808 
286 
342 
279 
312 
292 


277 

811 
274 
288 
272 
260 
196 
197 
246 
814 


268 
277 
269 
836 


Mortality 
per  Cos. 


"   6*30 


7*97 


7*93 


7-76 


7*27 


Tetf. 


1825.. 
'86.. 
•27.. 
'28.. 
'29.. 


1830... 
'31... 
'32... 
'38... 
'34.. 
'36... 
•36... 
'37.., 


'89.. 


1840.... 
'41.... 
'42.... 
'48.... 
'44.... 
'46.... 
'46.... 
•47.... 
•48.... 
'49» 


I860.. 
'61.. 
'62.. 


'64... 

'66.... 


'67.. 


1870... 
'71... 
'72... 
'78... 
'74.. 
'76... 
'76... 


4,302 
4^^«o 
4,916 
4,863 
5,"8 


5,»5o 
5,a75 
5,148 
5,164 
5,^67 
5,662 
5,548 
5,45* 
5,135 
5,038 


5,015 
4,724 
4,838 
5,372 
5,673 
5,419 
5,841 
5,801 
5,826 
5,69* 


5,686 
5,602 
5,450 
5,390 
5,556 
5,598 
5,070 
5,170 
5,4*a 
5,iH 


5,090 
5,687 
5,518 
5,339 
5,777 
5,548 
5,"5 


Deaths. 


365 
349 
269 
868 
817 


363 
414 
379 
392 
346 
366 
424 
672 
480 


419 
824 
889 
377 
361 
866 
383 
428 
480 
482 


623 
697 
606 
667 
617 
667 
668 
648 
673 
671 


626 
666 
603 
489 
669 
671 
663 


Mortattf 


^ 


Y  7-27 


►   7'74 


7' 20 


y  10-77 


►  9-91 


*  SxclasiTe  of  477  oasoi  of  cholera^  wiuoli  were  attended  with  loa  deaihp. 
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XIII. — RdcUive  Mortality  of  the  Sexes  at  Separate  Epochs  in  SL  Bartho- 
lomevfs  Hospital,  distinguishing  the  Two  Main  Subdivisions  of  Disease, 


Medical  Cases. 

Surgical  Oases. 

Tmt. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

1842 

640 
907 
957 
9H 
1,051 
1,089 

1,075 

1,108 

989 

1,038 

120 
146 
141 
184 
136 
164 
174 
161 
188 
248 

680 

774 
767 
791 
916 
919 
944 
9S^ 
913 
950 

88 

88 

76 

67 

97 

86 

101 

118 

94 

107 

1,769 
1,883 
z,03a 
i,9iz 
>»95i 
1,915 
1,88* 

1,833 
1,872 
2,019 

71 

77 
78 
88 
98 
98 

103 
81 
80 

118 

1,749 
1,808 

',917 
.1,79* 
',9*3 
2,3^8 

1,9*5 
«,797 
1,748 
1,950 

65 

•48 

66 

'44 

72 

»46 

72 

'46 

68 

'47 

80 

'48 

102 

'49 

62 

•60 

71 

'61 

81 

Noie, — Mortality  per  100  admissions,  medical :  males,  i5'65  ;  females,  lO'o ; 
Surgical:  males,  4*57 ;  females,  3*95. 


Medical  Oases. 

Surgical  Oases. 

Tear. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Dis. 
charged. 

Died. 

Dii- 
charged. 

Died. 

Die- 
charged. 

Died. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Died. 

1870 

860 

931 
805 
9z8 

935 
816 

208 
224 
197 
204 
287 
289 

980 
899 
876 
871 
984 
95» 

162 
143 
141 
145 
150 
167 

1,266 

>,9*3 
1,885 

1,775 
1,879 
1,940 

101 
127 
118 
96 
120 
117 

1,131 
1,377 
1,447 
1,276 
1,410 
1,269 

64 

'71 

62 

'72 

59 

'78 

46 

'74 

60 

'76 

58 

JVb<«.— Death-rate  per  100  cases  treated  to  a  termination,  medical:  maleo, 
19*87  ,*  females,  13*7.    Surgical :  males,  5*9 ;  females,  4*2. 
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XIV. — Medical  and  Surgical  Mortality  in  St.  Bartholomews  Hospital  at 

Separate  Epochs, 


Tmt. 


18S0 
'31 
'32 
'33 
'34 
'35 
'36 
'37 
'38 
'39 

1840 
'41 
'42 
'43 
'44 
'46 
'46 
'47 
'48 
'49 

1850 
'51 
'52 
'58 
'54 
'65 
'56 
'67 
'58 
'59 

1863 
'64 
'65 
'66 
'67 
'68 
'69 

1870 
'71 
'72 
'73 
'74 
'75 


Medical  Caiet. 


Adminioiu. 

Died. 

1,647 

201 

1,623 

238 

1,704 

246 

1,668 

224 

1,667 

210 

1,845 

240 

1,818 

269 

1,868 

413 

>,53o 

808 

1,390 

218 

1,386 

236 

1,261 

183 

x,3»o 

203 

1,781 

234 

1,724 

216 

1,715 

201 

i»957 

232 

2,008 

250 

2,019 

275 

2,062 

2;9 

1,902 

227 

1,988 

150 

1,966 

277 

2,011 

293 

2,364* 

354 

^»255 

350 

2,370 

837 

2,480 

864 

2,427 

416 

2,526 

885 

2,074 

322 

2,048 

401 

2,079 

874 

2,005 

418 

1,938 

365 

2,351 

392 

*»i49 

415 

2,128 

860 

2,198 

867 

2,019 

838 

2,148 

849 

2,306 

887 

2,164 

896 

UorUlitjr 
per  Cent. 


r  »5*3i 


13*34 


•    i4"H 


18-34 


16-94 


Surgical  Cases. 


3,603 
3,652 
3,444 
3,496 
3,600 
3,817 
3,730 
3,584 
3,605 

3,648 

3,628 
3,463 
3,518 
3,691 
3,949 
3,704 
3,874 
3,793 
3,807 
3,630 

3,620 
3,969 
3,831 
3,803 
3,739 
3,711 
3,563 
3,339 
3,379 
3,339 

3,316 
3,508 

3,519 
3,065 
3,232 
3,071 

2,975 

2,962 
3,489 
3,509 
3,191 
3,471 
3,384 


Died. 


12 
176 
133 
168 
186 
126 
155 
159 
172 
14S 

183 
141 
136 
143 
145 
155 
151 
178 
205 
163 

151 
194 
190 
192 
171 
209 
216 
213 
171 
154 

235 
216 
193 
145 
183 
181 
157 

165 
189 
177 
140 
182 
175 


Mortality 
percent. 


4-24 


1^     4-31 


5"»3 


5*77 


5"«3 


*  ExdusiTo  of  326  oases  of  cholera,  attended  with  108  deaths. 
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XV. — Rdative  Numbers  of  the  Sexes  Treated  in  the  Olaegow  Royal 
Infirmary  during  the  Last  Ten  Feare,  with  the  Mortality  of  the  Dij^erent 
Classes. 


I.  Malb  Mobtautt. 


Medical. 

Sorgicd. 

Ferer. 

Year. 

Totd. 

Died. 

Per  Cent. 

ToUL 

Died. 

Percent. 

Total. 

Died. 

Percent. 

1866... 

1.344 

189    " 

1,5*7 

180    ' 

664 

120 

«v 

•67.... 

i,3»« 

161 

1,495 

107 

477 

73 

'68.... 

i»43« 

181 

.  11-42 

>>579 

98 

►  6-89 

474 

83 

^"^v^"^ 

'69... 

i,4«5 

136 

«,594 

116 

871 

153 

'70.... 

i»244 

172 

J 

1,700 

96 

977 

112 

1871.... 

1,396 

192 

i,<57 

132    * 

746 

69 

■V 

'72... 

^4*4 

218 

>,959 

171 

314 

46 

'73... 

'74.... 

M87 
1,55' 

234 
228 

'  14*65 

2,097 
2,022 

161 
201 

.8-42 

185 
60 

46 
10 

'  13-47 

'76.... 

1,774 

258 

1,801 

160 

62 

12 

'76.... 

',<553 

286 

J 

1,820 

132 

21 

4 

II.  Fbicale  Mobtality. 


Tear. 

Medieal. 

Snrgical. 

Fever. 

IWal. 

Died. 

Per  Cent. 

Total. 

Died. 

Per  Cent. 

Total 

Died. 

Percent. 

1866.... 

796 

86    • 

643 

61      " 

571 

76     - 

'67.... 

796 

105 

5»9 

26 

417 

68 

'68.... 

803 

81 

•  lO'iS 

631 

32 

'  V^A 

407 

42 

ll'jS 

'69.... 

807 

57 

588 

36 

789 

99 

'70.... 

7*7 

72 

<534 

32 

911 

65 

1871.... 

860 

108    ' 

764 

48     " 

60  X 

36     ' 

'72.... 

795 

119 

679 

50 

281 

37 

'73... 

787 

108 

664 

43 

1*4 

9 

'74.... 

85* 

104 

■  13-47 

677 

64 

■6-35 

84 

8 

-   «-o8 

'75... 

945 

146 

59* 

37 

46 

4 

76.... 

35* 

102 

637 

^ 

39 

2 
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TOn,^  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases  Admitted  to  the  London  Hospital  from 
1866-76,  with  the  Mortality  for  each  Year. 


Year. 


Admitted. 


Medical.  SwKical.    Total. 


Died. 


Medical.  Surgical     Totid. 


Mortality  per  Cent 


Medical.      Svgical. 


TfAtX 
Death- 
Bate. 


1856.. 
'67.. 
'68.. 
*59.. 


1860... 
'61... 
'62... 
'63... 
'64... 
'65... 


•66....  J 


'67.. 


1870.. 
'71.. 
'72.. 
'73.. 
'74.. 
'75.. 
•76.. 


1,287 

1,176 
1,248 

1,588 
1,488 

1.549 
1,637 
1,884 
^,913 
a,39» 
2,358 
2»443 


3,081 
3,078 
3,141 
2,996 

2,885 
3,344 
2,910 

3,206 
3,144 
3,508 
3,700 
8,304 
3,446 
8,860 


4,209 

3,935 
3,976 

3,669 

3,9»8 
4,169 
4,164 
4,368 

4,234 
4,317 
4,244 
825 
4,334 
4,932 
4,3^8 

4.755 
4,781 
5,392 
5,613 
5,695 
5,804 
6,303 


160 
167 
164 
177 
327 
H9 
308 

277 

338 
308 

359 
355 
405 

446 
448 


221 
278 
220 
217 

177 
210 
197 

244 
226 
239 
274 
263 
261 
278 


291 
315 
301 
343 

323 
350 
318 
381 
445 
384 
394 
327 
426 

518 
474 

582 
534 
598 
629 
668 
697 
726 


12-4 
14-4 

i3'9 
14-2 

39'5* 
i6-6 

i8-7 
18-6 

21-8 
i8-2 
19-2 
i8-5 
i6'9 
i8'9 
i8-2 


71 
90 
70 
72 

6-2 
6-4 
6-7 

7-6 
7-1 
6-8 
7-4 
7-9 
7-8 
7-3 


6-9 
8-0 

7*5 
9'3 

8-2 
8-4 
7-6 
8-7 
10-5 

8-9 
9*3 

9-8 
10-5 
io"8 

I2'3 
11'2 
11*1 
11*2 

n-7 

12'0 

11-6 


*  Komber  refers  to  the  cases  of  cholera  treated  in  the  hospital  dtiring  the 
year. 
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XYIL—Annual  Returns  for  the  Last  TtperUy-one  Years  from  the  Lyingf-in 
Charities  attached  to  the  Three  Endowed  London  Hospitals^  the  Women 
being  Confined  at  their  own  Homes, 


V^tts 

Gaj'i. 

Bartholomew's.           1 

St.  Thomas's. 

letr. 

Confinements. 

Deaths. 

Confinement!. 

Deaths. 

ConfinemenU. 

Deaths. 

1866 .... 

2,011 

6 

956 

7 

402 

1 

'67 .... 

1,731 

6 

943 

2 

705 

2 

•68.... 

1,651 

6 

990 

859 

None 

'69 .... 

1,640 

6 

823 

648 

»i 

I860.... 

1,404 

4 

997 

632 

», 

'61 .... 

1,505 

4 

1,141 

621 

2 

'62... 

.      1,691 

8 

1,346 

432 

2 

'68.... 

1,576 

11 

1,331 

643 

None 

•64.... 

1,608 

12 

1,278 

728 

6 

•66.... 

1,568 

8 

1,229 

741 

1 

•66.... 

',585 

8 

566 

No 

returns 

•67 .... 

1,7*7 

4 

568 

M 

'68.... 

1,783 

8 

881 

»» 

•69 .... 

1,9*9 

6 

902 

1,291 

7 

1870.... 

2,183 

10 

921 

1,232 

4 

•71 .... 

2,240 

8 

345 

1,082 

4 

•72 .... 

a,5i8 

7 

463 

920 

3 

•78..,. 

2,213 

16 

537 

1,318 

10 

•74 .... 

2,449 

17 

655 

1,475 

11 

'76 ... 

2.334 

9 

631 

1,438 

6 

•76... 

2451 

18 

792 

1,591 

2 

Deathf 
i,ooo 

}- 

41 

— 

31 

— 

8-6 

NoU,—Oi  the  total 
Charity,  44-4  per  1,000 
1 ,000  oonfinements. 


children  bom  in  connection  with  the  Guy's  Lyiqg-in 
still-births ;  and  1,01 1  children  were  bom  to  erery 
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X VIIL — Annual  Returns  frcm  the  Four  London  Lying-in  Hospitals  for 
the  Last  TuwUy-Two  Fear*.  ^^^^ 


Year. 


Qoeen  CbarloUs*!. 


ConfiDe- 


Deatiu. 


City  of 


Gonfiiie- 
memto. 


Death!. 


Oenenl  Ljing"^. 


Confine- 
meatt. 


Deaths. 


British  LjiBf -in. 


ConAne- 
meats. 


Deaths. 


1855... 
•56... 
'67... 
*58... 
'59... 


I860.. 
*«1.. 
'62.. 


'64... 
'65... 
'66.. 
'67... 


1870... 
'71... 
'72... 
'78... 
*74... 
•76... 


'76.. 


170 
88 
^45 
34« 
3ao 

^S^ 

35» 
386 

384 
**5 
408 
412 
464 
4>4 

484 
45» 
433 
416 

443 
394 
416 


Hortalily 
per  x,ooo 


}- 


8 

4 
27 

19 

18 

19 

7 

18 

9 

5 

7 

8 

6 

6 

7 

11 

17 

9 

9 

19 


28-2 


433 
468 
464 
484 
416 

469 
534 
505 
583 
505 
507 
494 
445 
493 
475 

327 
460 
421 
403 
4*5 
400 
4c8 


6 

7 
2 

8 
8 

11 
6 

11 
8 

9 

9 

11 

9 

1 
4 

14 

4 
2 

4 
7 
4 
8 


358 
35« 
H4 
282 
264 

278 
178 
»37 
167 
289 
297 
308 
337 
319 
308 

34» 
297 
3" 
314 
278 
264 
293 


15 
7 
6 
5 
8 

8 

18 

2 

2 
8 

1 

10 

7 

2 

2 

1 

5 
2 

6 
8 


13-5 


14-8 


>39 
122 

105 
6x 

77 

102 
"4 
>03 
i7t 
186 

"75 
210 
288 
172 
169 

226 

195 
i7» 
>44 

»55 


1 
4 
1 

5 
5 
5 

4 
1 

9 
4 
8 
8 


16-7 


Note. — The  death  retoms  are  taken  from  the  *'  Annual  SummarieB  "  of  the 
registrar-general,  and  the  number  of  confinements  hare  been  supplied  bj  the 
secrotaries  of  the  respectire  institutionB. 
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The  Cost  of  English  Local  Government. 
By  Captain  P.  G.  Craigib. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Sodety,  20th  March,  1877.] 
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The  attention  recently  attracted  to  the  heavy  and  increasing 
burdens  imposed  upon  ratepayers  nnder  the  name  of  local  taxation, 
and  the  interest  excited  by  the  proposals  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  to  reform  and  to  simplify  the  machinery  of  our 
local  administration,  mnst  be  my  apology  for  venturing  to  bring 
before  this  Society  some  observations  on  the  cost  of  English  locid 
government  at  the  present  time. 

While  the  interest  of  parliament  had  been  centered  in  the 
reform  of  our  national  fiscal  system,  the  question  of  local  taxation, 
its  pressure  and  its  incidence,  was  left  to  a  great  extent  out  of 
sight,  until  the  growing  importance  of  this  department  of  finance 
was  urged,  in  1868,  by  Sir  Massey  Lopes  on  the  attention  of  the 
then  House  of  Commons.  The  subsequent  discussions  which 
ensued,  the  elaborate  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Ooschen,  the  unsuc- 
cessful legislative  proposals  of  the  late  government,  the  decision 
of  the  la«t  parliament  as  to  the  expediency  of  discriminating 
between  the  local  and  the  imperial  objects  charged  on  the  local 
rates,  the  action  of  the  various  chambers  of  agriculture,  the 
resistance  offered  by  aggrieved  ratepayers  to  every  proposal 
tending  to  inerease  local  burdens,  and  last  of  all  the  concessicMss 
made  by  the  present  administration,  have  one  and  all  contributed 
to  invest  with  peculiar  interest  any  attempt  to  investigate  the 
complex  details  of  the  local  expenditure  of  the  country. 

A  remembrance  of  the  valuable  information  supplied  to  this 
Society  by  the  able  Tayler  prize  essays  of  Mr.  Palgrare  and 
Mr.  Scott,  and  of  other  interesting  discussions  bearing  more  or 
less  directly  on  questions  of  local  taxation  and  local  government 
which  have  taken  place,  makes  me  ask  indulgence  for  the  much 
more   limited  scope  and  range   of    the    observations   I  am    now 
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aiudoQS  to  o£^r.  At  the  ^ame  time  I  would  beapaak  that  tonieiioj 
in  jadgment  whioh  is,  I  believe  here  as  elaeirhere,  aocorded  to  a 
first  effort;  especially  as,  from  several  conciLrring  causes,  ihm 
paper  I  am  about  to  read  falls  greatly  short  of  the  ideal  I  had 
originally  proposed  to  myself,  and,  as  I  am  very  conscioDS,  has 
proved  both  fragmentary  and  incomplete. 

In  asking  your  consideration  for  the  cost  of  local  government 
in  England  at  the  present  time,  I  wonld  endeavour  first  of  all  to 
inquire  what  are  the  means  at  onr  disposal  for  obtaining  informa* 
tion  as  to  the  aggregate  local  expenditure  of  the  country,  and  how 
that  information  may  be  improved  and  increased.  I  would  then 
try  to  inquire  in  what  directions  the  expenditure  has  chiefly 
increased  during  the  recent  period  for  which  adequate  data  are 
available ;  and  attempting  an  estimate  of  our  present  position  in 
this  matter,  I  would  ask  you  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the 
distribution  of  local  funds,  and  the  varied  authorities  responsible 
for  their  adminisfaration ;  and  then  invite  the  opinion  of  this  Sooietf 
as  to  the  best  means  by  which  the  existing  heavy  cost  of  local 
government  may  be  reduced  by  a  simplification  of  local  adminis- 
trative bodies,  a  better  distribution  of  their  functions,  and  if 
practicable  by  a  soxmder  system  of  local  finance. 

I. — Statietios  of  Local  Fmomoe. 

The  revival  of  attention  to  the  incidence  and  magnitude  of  our 
local  taxes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  resulted  in  the  first  instance  iik 
a  strong  desire  for  more  accurate  information  than  was  readily 
available,  both  as  to  the  increase  and  character  of  the  several 
imposts  levied  and  the  purposes  of  their  expenditure.  With  the 
exception  of  the  annual  poor  rate  returns  (which  separately  but 
most  accurately  accounted  for  the  most  important  local  tax)  no 
complete  or  collected  data  was  at  hand  to  determine  with  any 
accuracy  any  of  these  matters. 

So  far  as  regards  "rates"  alone,  to  which  as  the  form  of 
taxation  most  used  and  most  complained  of,  chief  attention  was 
directed,  the  voluminous  returns  of  Mr,  Ward  Hunt  in  1868,  as 
amended  in  1870,  furnished  a  vast  amount  of  detailed  information. 

Still  more  fully  was  the  field  of  inquiry  extended  in  1871  by  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Ooschen  in  his  report  to  the  Treasury,  "  On  the 
"  progressive  increase  of  local  taxation,  with  especial  reference  to 
*'  the  proportion  of  local  and  imperial  burdens  borne  by  the 
"  different  classes  of  real  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
''  compared  with  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  same  classes  of 
"  property  in  other  European  countries."  In  this  report  account 
was  taken  not  only  of  the  direct  taxation  raised  by  English  local 
authorities  (to  which   attention  had  been  generally   confined  by 
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earlier  letorzis),  but  also  of  their  reyenne  from  other  sonrces,  and 
«— in  terms  somewhat  general — of  their  aggregate  ontlaj.  Valuable 
H8  much  of  the  matter  thus  collected  nndonbtedlj  proved  itself, 
and  great  as  was  the  ability  and  indnstrj  which  marked  the  com- 
pilation of  its  exhaustive  tables,  the  effect  of  this  report  as  designed 
to  meet  the  complaints  against  ratal  taxation,  was  scarcely  so  great 
as  was  probably  expected.  This,  I  believe,  arose  at  least  in  part 
from  the  comparatively  restricted  limits  of  the  "  special  reference*' 
I  have  alluded  to,  which  dealt  rather  with  the  relative  burden  of 
different  classes  of  realty  and  did  not  directly  encounter  the  allega- 
tion of  an  unfair  pressure  of  taxation,  imperial  and  local,  on  real  as 
distinguished  from  personal  property,  an  allegation  which  it  will  be 
remembered  was  the  primary  grievance  of  ratepayers  in  this 
matter. 

I  do  not  propose  in  a  paper  which  has  for  its  objects  an 
examination  only  into  the  cost  of  local  government,  to  i:efer  to  the 
arguments  of  this  famous  report,  but  simply  to  quote  its  tables 
as  giving  at  least  a  more  consistent  and  relatively  more  complete 
view  of  the  entire  local  revenue  and  expenditure  of  England  in 
1868,  than  was  at  that  time  otherwise  available.  I  would  only  ask 
in  doing  this  to  be  allowed  to  guard  myself  from  expressing  an 
acquiescence  in  all  the  inferences  drawn  from  these  figures,  and  all 
the  conclusions  of  the  report, — conclusions  which  have  been  ably 
combatted  by  a  lamented  member  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Dudley 
Baxter.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  light  it  threw  on  the  exist- 
ing position  of  local  finance,  I  think  its  figures  were  most  welcome 
to  every  inquirer  into  a  dark  and  difficult  question.  Making  one 
correction  for  a  somewhat  serious  over  statement  of  45  per  cent,  in 
the  amount  then  paid  in  Government  subventions,  an  error  most 
probably  due  chiefly  to  a  misreading  of  the  receipts  of  poor  law 
authorities  from  this  source,  I  believe  we  may  rely  on  the  estimate 
of  this  report  that  in  the  year  1868  local  authorities  received  for 
purposes  of  local  government  approximately  the  following  sums, 
viz. : — 

£ 

From  rates    16,223,000 

„     dues,  tolls,  fees,  &c 4,363,000 

„     G-ovemment  subventions 840,000 

»>     loans    5»453»ooo 

„     other  sources  3,260,000 

Total  30f»39»ooo 


The  several  objects  on  which  this  revenue  was  expended  are 
not  detailed  in  Mr.  Goschen's  summary,  which  divides  the  aggre- 
gate annual  expenditure  of  30,237,000/.  only  into  disbursements  on 
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*'  General  Purposes,"  on  "New  Works,**  on  "Interest,**  tod  on 
**'  Repayment  of  Debt,**  a  classification  which  it  is  admitted  is  verj 
far  from  complete,  on  account  of  the  irregolariij  of  the  separate 
returns  from  which  it  is  compiled,  and  one  which  could  in  any 
case  afford  but  little  information  as  to  the  distribution  of  local 
funds. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  different 
local  functions  at  this  date,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  more 
complete  analysis  from  the  special  returns  relied  on  by  Mr.  Goscher, 
and  of  which  he  gives  in  each  case  a  separate  abstract.  The 
results  of  this  attempt  are  given  in  Table  I,  and  tend  to  show 
that  local  authorities  in  1868  spent  approximately  the  following 
sums,  viz. : — 

£ 

On  relieving  pauperism 7,419,000 

„  the  care  and  maintenance  of  lunatics 902,000 

„  education 42,000 

„  police  and  crime  repression 3,219,000 

„  maintaining  £icilities  for  internal  and  external  1 

traffic,  including  roads,  streets,  markets,  and  >     5,934,000 

harbours  J 

„  public  and  sanitary  works 6,218,000 

„  miscellaneous  objects 1,928,000 

„  interest  and  repayment  of  debt  4,575,000 

30,237,000 

The  heads  under  which  I  have  grouped  these  statements  are 
selected  chiefly  to  facilitate  comparison  with  subsequent  returns, 
and  in  all  cases  the  figures  must  be  regarded  as  approximate  only. 
In  one  case,  that  of  the  cost  of  roads  and  streets  in  towns,  an 
estimate  has  had  to  be  given,  based  on  the  proportion  which  that 
expenditure  now  bears  to  the  total  outlay  of  these  districts,  no 
details  being  furnished  on  this  point  in  1868.  In  one  or  two 
smaller  matters  where  Mr.  Goschen  estimates  the  expenditure  of 
omitted  authorities,  a  similar  estimate  of  the  proportions  of  different 
items  has  been  requisite.  While  salaries  have  been  generally 
charged  rateably  to  the  larger  heads  of  direct  expenditure,  or 
grouped  as  in  counties,  under  the  cost  of  the  chief  county  function, 
that  of  repressing  crime,  or  in  towns  returned  with  the  cost  of 
public  works.  Again,  although  in  most  cases  the  repayment  of 
debt  was  in  1868  returned  separately  from  the  interest  paid,  I  have 
grouped  these  items  together,  both  because  in  two  important  cases, 
poor  law  authorities  and  local  boards,  no  such  distinction  is  drawn, 
and  because  the  later  returns  with  which  I  wish  subsequently 
to  compare  these  data,  have  generally  ceased  to  maintain  this 
distinction.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  expenditure  of  poor  law 
authorities  includes  their  extrsordinary  outlay  of  money  "author. 
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"  rised  to  be  raised  "  for  permanent  works  dnring  the  year.  This 
was  no  donbt  added  by  Mr.  Goschen  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
similarity,  which  would  otherwise  be  absent,  between  the  accounts 
of  these  authorities  and  the  other  local  bodies  who  include  their 
loans  in  their  ordinary  revenue.  There  can  be  no  dispute  that  the 
poor  law  method  of  account  is  the  more  correct,  and  that  by 
embracing  in  the  transactions  of  the  year  on  one  side  the  receipt  of 
borrowed  money,  and  on  the  other  not  only  interest  and  repay- 
ment of  debt,  but  also  the  disbursement  of  the  borrowed  funds  on 
the  works  in  hand,  the  returns  duplicate  to  a  certain  extent  tiia 
apparent  outlay.  As,  however,  this  practice  obtains  throughout 
the  local  accounts,  it  has  been  applied  to  poor  law  expenditord 
simply  for  the  sake  of  giving  uniform  results. 

Before  going  on  to  notice  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
cost  of  local  government  since  1868,  by  contrasting  the  analysis  of 
Mr.  Goschen's  return  in  Table  I  with  that  I  offer  in  Table  II  of 
the  local  accounts  similarly  arranged  for  the  last  available  year 
(1874-75),  it  will  be  best  to  notice  what  advances  have  been  made 
in  ftimishing  more  complete  and  reliable  data  than  were  extant 
at  the  period  of  Mr.  Goschen's  investigation. 

With  reference  to  the  poor  rate  we  have  for  a  long  period  had 
most  full  and  accurate  returns.  The  last  annual  poor  rate  return 
which  recently  appeared  was,  I  believe,  the  sixty-ninth  of  its  series, 
and  the  highest  credit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Mr.  Purdy  and  the 
statistical  department  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the  light 
thus  happily  kept  aHve  amid  the  dark  maze  of  other  local  statistics. 
But  although  the  poor  rate  is  the  greatest  of  our  local  imposts, 
and  although  under  this  title  a  series  of  rates  originally  separately 
levied  are  now  collected,  yet  this  return  will  not  alone  suffice  to 
afford  all  the  information  requisite.  It  gives  us  with  clearness  and 
accuracy  the  annual  history  of  the  rate  whose  name  it  bears,  show- 
ing both  the  actual  levy,  and  the  receipts  of  poor  law  authorities 
from  treasury  grants,  and  from  other  sources.  It  gives  us  also  tho 
outstanding  indebtedness  of  this  class  of  local  authorities,  and 
though  it  does  not  show  the  loans  raised  or  the  expenditure  of 
borrowed  money  within  the  year,  still  particulars  at  leaat  of  the 
authorised  loans  are  forthcoming  at  a  later  period  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  poor  rate  return  gpveB 
us  at  the  same  time  an  analysis  of  the  sums  expended  in  poor  relief 
and  shows  the  legal  and  incidental  expenditure.  It  accounts  also 
for  the  disbursements  of  poor  law  authorities  for  birth  and  death 
registration,  for  parliamentary  registration,  for  vaccination  and  so 
on.  It  shows  also  the  disposal  of  the  several  contributions  out  of 
the  poor  rate  to  other  local  authorities.  It  separately  distinguishes 
the  payments  made  to  school  boards,  to  highway  boards,  and  to 
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mral  aa&itarj  anthorittee.  It  gives  the  total  amoant  handed  over 
to  ooniity,  borongh,  aad  police  aathorities,  but  fails  to  discriminate 
between  the  respective  claims  of  each  of  these  three  classes  of 
bodies ;  while  it  omits  to  show  the  pajments  made  out  of  the  poor 
rate  to  burial  boards,  an  item  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and 
probably  included  in  the  large  miscellaneoos  heading.  The  last  two 
points  it  would  seem  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  a  desire  for 
further  information  being  afforded. 

Limited  in  its  function  to  the  single  rate  with  which  it  deals,  it 
oan  of  course  give  no  information  as  to  the  disbursements  of  those 
authorities  who  derive  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  revenue  from  the 
poor  rate  contributions  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  see  what  provision  has  been  made  for  obtaining  Ml 
information  on  these  points. 

The  series  of  abstracts  of  the  county  treasurers'  accounts  give 
the  data  for  one  important  class  of  authorities.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  returns  were  some  time  ago  shown  to  be  not  always 
of  the  accurate  character  of  the  poor  rate  statistics,  and  even  now, 
when  their  transfer  from  the  Home  Office  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  greatly  improved  their  clearness  and  their  form,  the 
diverse  practice  of  the  eountiee  in  returning  their  lunatic  asylum 
disbursements,  winch  in  one  place  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
includes,  and  in  another  excludes,  the  payments  by  boards  of 
guardians,  renders  the  information  on  this  point  at  least  somewhat 
misleading. 

Municipal  boroughs  are  also  by  law  directed  to  make  similar 
annual  statements,  although  these  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
regularly  published  previous  to  1867.  Since  1871,  they  have, 
however,  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  have  now  also  gained  greatly  in  arrangement  and 
&oilify  of  reference.  By  the  same  department  are  now  issued  the 
separate  statements  of  highways  and  turnpike  authorities ;  while 
separate  accounts  are  laid  before  parliament,  from  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Commissioners,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the 
Pilotage  and  Mercantile  Marine,  and  as  to  certain  particulars  by 
the  chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London.  School  boards  also  now 
annually  return  to  the  education  department  an  abstract  of  their 
accounts. 

There  are  thus  secured,  by  means  of  separate  annual  state- 
ments, abstracts  of  the  accounts  of  eleven  of  the  existing  twenty- 
three  classes  of  looal  authorities ;  five  of  the  eleven  being  issued 
directly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
six  independently  furnished. 

The  remaining  twelve  descriptions  of  local  governments  report 
their  iransaotious  in  another   manner  under   the  general  Local 
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Taxation  Returns  Act  of  1860.  The  benefits  of  this  statute  were 
not  till  lately  very  fally  decnred.  It  appeared  to  aim  not  only  at 
supplying  the  omission  to  furnish  parliament  annually  with  a  state- 
ment  of  all  local  levies,  but  at  bestowing  powers  on  the  central 
executive  to  systematise  and  make  uniform  the  varying  independent 
returns  of  local  governing  bodies.  A  statement  of  existing  local 
authorities,  and  the  mode  in  which  their  accounts  come  before  par- 
liament, is  given  in  Table  lY. 

Grave  omissions  appear  to  have  characterised  the  earlier  state- 
ments furnished  by  the  Home  Office  under  the  Act  of  1860.  The 
collection  of  these  returns,  their  tabulation  and  presentation  to 
parliament  has  now  by  the  Local  Government  Board  Act  of  1871, 
devolved  on  the  Local  Government  Board,  by  whom  their  arrange- 
ment and  accuracy  has  been  very  greatly  improved. 

Taking  the  occasion  of  the  annual  issue  of  this  abstract,  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  still  further  facilitated  a  knowledge 
of  the  aggregate  system  of  local  finance  by  prefacing  the  details  so 
presented  with  a  tabular  summary,  showing  in  a  condensed  form 
an  approximate  annual  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  all  English  local  authorities  whatsoever. 

A  very  considerable  advance  has  thus  been  made  in  the  infor- 
mation available,  and  it  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  render  possible 
an  attempt,  long  desired  by  those  who  have  most  strongly  urged 
inquiry  into  our  local  burdens,  to  establish  annually  a  sort  of  local 
taxation  budget.  This  was  given  to  parliament  for  the  first  time 
by  the  President  of  the  Local  Gt^vemment  Board  last  year,  in  the 
form  of  a  statement  made  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill  now 
annually  introduced,  to  facilitate  the  granting  of  loans  to  local 
authorities  by  the  public  works  loan  commissioners.  Addressed  as 
this  statement  was  naturally  in  greatest  part  to  the  grave  question 
of  the  growing  indebtedness  of  local  bodies,  an  indebtedness  the 
development  of  which  is  in  part  apparent,  owing  to  facts  brought 
to  light  by  better  returns,  and  in  part  real,  owing  to  the  recent 
impulse  afforded  to  local  and  sanitary  enterprises,  the  details  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  were  only  very  generally  entered  upon ; 
while  the  difficulty  even  under  the  improved  system  now  existing 
of  obtaining  the  requisite  information,  was  doubtless  the  reason  of 
its  being  deferred  till  the  month  of  July,  a  date  when  experience 
proves  parliament  to  be  somewhat  disinclined  to  regard  financial 
statistics  with  the  same  care  and  attention  as  is  the  case  in  April. 

The  amplification  of  this  annual  statement,  and  its  more  speedy- 
presentation,  is  therefore  much  to  be  desired,  and  the  expediency 
of  attracting  more  direct  and  accurate  attention  to  local  finance 
will  not  now  be  denied.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  tho 
prorogation   of  parliament  in  August  last,   the  legislature   was 
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oommended  for  exercising  a  '*  Greater  watchfalnesB  over  the  cost 
"  of  services  which  are  every  year  becoming  more  important,  and 
'*  the  consideration  of  which  ought  not  to  be  dissevered  from  that 
"  of  imperial  expenditure." 

And  it  is  clear  that  the  benefit  of  this  watchfulness  can  be 
secured  only  by  still  further  expediting  and  systematising  our 
flystem  of  local  financial  statistics. 

This  leads  me  to  inquire  in  what  respect  the  data  now  available 
fails  short  of  our  legitimate  requirements. 

The  great  irregularity  in  the  periods  for  which  local  accounts 
are  made  up,  and  for  which  returns  are  transmitted,  is  the  first 
great  fault.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  bringing 
about  a  certain  degree  of  improvement  on  this  point,  but  much  has 
Btill  to  be  done.  Thus  the  data  nominally  for  1868  given  in  the 
report  of  Mr.  Gk>schen,  and  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  were 
gathered  from  a  series  of  returns  stretching  over  a  period  by  no 
means  coinciding  with  the  year  1868,  and  were  in  fact  derived 
from  statements  or  abstracts  of  annnal  accounts  rendered  for 
periods  of  twelvemonths  ending  in  one  case  possibly  as  early  as  the 
2nd  June,  1866,  and  in  another  certainly  as  late  as  the  29th  March, 
1869.  This  is  so  far  improved  that  in  place  of  an  interval  of 
nearly  three  years,  only  one  of  eighteen  months  now  occurs 
between  the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  the  series  of  local  accounts 
grouped  together  in  the  summarised  returns. 

In  Table  VI,  I  have  shown  the  dates  of  the  several  accounts  in 
Mr.  Gt>schen's  statement,  and  of  those  given  in  the  last  Local 
Government  Board  summary  for  1874-75. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  last  instance  the  accounts  of 
hi^way  authorities  (in  part)  are,  for  example,  strictly  speaking, 
for  the  year  1878-74,  ending  on  the  26th  March,  1874,  while  those 
of  county  authorities,  of  port  sanitary  authorities,  and  (in  part)  of 
the  city  of  London,  come  down  to  as  late  a  date  as  the  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1875. 

Despite  the  improvements,  therefore,  which  a  glance  at  Table  VI 
will  show  to  have  been  effected,  it  is  clear  there  yet  remains  an 
irregularity  which  greatly  confuses  local  accounts,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  owing  to  the  system  of  '*  precept  rates,"  and 
oontributions  from  one  local  authority  to  another,  it  is  impossible 
acenrately  to  trace  these  sums  where  this  varied  practice  as  to 
dates  of  account  prevails.  Over  5,000,000/.,  or  about  23  per  cent,  of 
the  rates  now  levied,  are  thus  contributed  xmder  precept,  and  pass 
through  the  accounts  of  at  least  two  and  sometimes  three  classes  of 
local  authorities.  This  alone  furnishes  a  strong  argument  for  a 
uniform  period  and  system  of  account  and  a  proper  official  audit. 

To  put  an  end  to  this,  attempts  have  been  made   by  those 
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members  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  who  were  most  anxions  to 
obtain  the  fullest  data  respecting  local  finance.  In  1872,  and  again 
in  1873,  a  measnre  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pell,  with  a  view  of 
supplementing  any  deficiency  of  power  in  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  obtain  the  required  information.  Providing  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  closing  of  all  local  accounts  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  Lady -day  in  each  year,  and  in  the  second  instance  securing 
at  least  an  annual  return  at  that  date,  this  Bill  would  hiive  given 
the  •  Local  Government  Board  full  power  to  obtain  uniform 
returns  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  it  to  present  to  parliament 
annually  in  the  following  month  of  February  a  comprehensive 
summary  in  a  prescribed  form,  both  of  the  sources  of  local  revenue 
and  the  chief  heads  of  local  expenditure.  With  the  assent  of  the 
then  government  this  measure  passed  through  most  of  its  stages, 
and  was  only  stopped  becoming  law  by  the  resistance  of  one  or  two 
municipalities  to  the  returns  required. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  such  measure  may  at  no  distant 
date  be  obtained,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  be  thus 
enabled  to  make  more  complete  and  consistent  the  figures  they 
now  attempt  to  famish. 

It  is,  however,  l^  no  means  clear  to  me  that  without  any 
further  statutory  authority,  a  somewhat  similar,  though  not  so 
entirely  a  satisfactory  a  course  might  not  even  now  be  t^en  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  under  their  present  powers.  By  the 
Local  Taxation  Returns  Act  of  1860  (23  and  24  Vict.,  cap.  51),  it 
is  not  only  provided  that  this  department  (exercising  in  this  matter 
the  functions  then  entrusted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  now  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  Act  of  1871,  expressly  transferred  to 
the  board)  should  receive  and  publish  the  accounts  of  the  autho- 
rities making  returns  under  the  Act,  but  that  they  might  by  the 
fifth  section  of  the  statute  "  by  order  direct,'^  that  all,  or  any,  annual 
returns  by  law  directed  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  ta 
any  Government  department,  should  in  future  be  made  under  the 
Act  of  1860,  that  is,  should  be  made  in  such  form  as  the  board  may 
prescribe,  and  for  the  latest  period  previous  to  June  in  each  year. 

This  would  at  least  secure  an  approximate  return  for  a  more 
nearly  coincident  period  than  at  present,  though  I  think  the  small 
additional  step  of  prescribing  a  single  form  and  a  uniform  date 
(probably  the  25th  March  would  be  most  convenient)  would  be  the 
preferable  course. 

Besides  this  irregularity  of  date,  the  summary  now  given  seemS' 
defective  in  other  particulars.  It  appears  to  me  to  proceed  too 
exclusively  on  the  old  system  of  having  regard  chiefly  or  solely  to 
the  taxes  diractly  levied,  rather  than  to  the  details  of  vevenue  and 
expenditure  of  all  local  governing  bodies. 
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It  divides  all  local  taxes  into  three  classes,  '*  Bates,"  '*  Tolls, 
"  and  Dnes,  and  Bents,"  and  '*  Duties,"  and  arranges  nnder  tliese 
lieads,  and  with  reference  to  these  forms  of  revenue,  the  several 
abstracts  it  presents  in  three  separate  tables. 

The  same  authorities  thus  have  occasionaUj  their  transactions 
returned  in  different  places,  a  practice  ^hich  I  would  submit  tends 
to  confusion  and  want  of  accuracy.  Thus  in  the  last  general 
return  for  1874-75,  I  find  municipal  boroughs,  metropolitan  police 
commissioners  and  burial  boards,  appear  as  separately  accounting  in 
one  table  for  rates,  and  in  another  for  tolls,  dues  and  rents,  while  the 
city  of  London  accounts  appear  in  all  three  tables.  And  in  some  of 
these  cases  the  inaccuracies  I  have  alluded  to  are  apparent.  Thus  the 
metropolitan  police  commissioners,  according  to  the  first  table,  spend 
1,099,851/.,  besides,  according  to  the  second  table,  spending  a  further 
sum  of  22,523/.,  both  of  which  items  appear  to  be  embraced  in  the 
general  total,  although  a  reference  to  the  separate  accounts  of  this 
anthority  would  show  that  the  first  mentioned  sum  includes  the 
whole  of  their  actual  disbursements.  Ouce  more,  the  city  of  London 
PoHce  Fund  receives  from  the  corporation  of  the  city  a  payment  of 
19,510/.  out  of  the  general  revenues  of  what  is  called  the  city  estate 
account,  and  this  sum  appears  to  be  entered  twice  over,  both 
as  regards  receipt  and  expenditure,  appearing  in  the  first  table 
among  receipts  from  *'  other  sources  "  than  rates,  and  in  the  second 
table  among  the  revenue  there  accounted  for,  while  the  expenditure 
is  correspondingly  duplicated. 

I  would,  therefore,  submit  whether  it  would  not  be  more  desir- 
able to  give  the  summary  of  the  accounts  of  each  class  of  authority 
in  a  single  table,  distingfuishing  between  the  various  imposts  by 
which  their  exchequer  is  fed,  but  not  attempting  to  allocate 
expenditure  to  particular  taxes — a  course  which  must  often  be 
doubtful  and  is  never  attempted  in  imperial  finance. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  not  be,  perhaps,  out  of  place  here  to 
suggest  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  including  receipts  from 
*'  rents,"  as  I  observe  is  now  done,  along  with  *^  tolls  and  dues  "  as 
indirect  local  taxes ;  while  interest  from  invested  capital  is  not  so 
included.  The  item  is  in  the  case  of  boroughs  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  be  separately  distinguished,  reaching  as  it  does  with  fines 
for  renewal  of  leases,  329,559/.,  and  forming,  in  such  cases  as 
Liverpool,  no  inconsiderable  source  of  permanent  revenue,  and  in 
some  small  boroughs,  such  as  Wisbeach,  Swansea,  8tratford-on- 
Avon,  amounting  to  sums  greatly  exceeding  the  rates  received,  or 
even  rendering  their  levy  unnecessary. 

A  distinction  too  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Ward  Hunt's  return,  as 
amended,  and  repeated  in  Mr.  Goschen's  tables,  as  to  the  revenue  of 
improvement    commissioners    (now  included    in    urban    sanitary 
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authorities),  a  large  part  of  their  receipts  then  appearing  to  come 
under  the  head  of  *'  taxes,  tolls,  and  dues  "  as  distinguished  from 
*'  rates."  This  does  not  appear  to  be  maintained  in  the  later 
returns. 

Another  defect  in  the  summary  for  1874-75  appears  to  me  to  be 
that,  in  one  case  at  all  events — and  that  the  important  one  of  school 
boards — ^we  have  scarcely  got  the  most  recent  available  accounts 
employed.  While  borough  statistics  up  to  the  31st  August,  and 
port  sanitary  and  county  accounts  up  to  the  29th  September,  1875, 
are  given,  we  have  here  included  school  board  accounts  only  for  an 
earlier  year,  that  ending  on  the  29th  September,  1874,  and  this, 
although  a  summary  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  these  bodies 
for  the  subsequent  year,  was  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  public  two  months  before  the  date  of  the 
general  summary.  The  fact  of  these  accounts  being  a  year  behind 
the  others  is,  no  doubt,  acknowledged  in  a  foot  note,  but  from  the 
"  year  of  the  return"  being  stated  in  the  table  itsejtf  to  be  "1874-75" 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  counfcy  authorities,  this  matter  stands  in 
some  danger  of  being  overlooked.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  delay  in  this  special  case,  since  although,  no  doubt, 
the  county  abstracts  are  prepared  in  the  Local  Government  Board's 
office,  and  the  school  board  abstracts  in  that  of  the  Privy  Council, 
these  departments  may  be  assumed  to  be  on  speaking  terms,  and 
in  any  case  by  the  last  section  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Act 
of  1871,  duplicates  of  all  returns  to  any  department  of  the  (Govern* 
ment  are  compelled,  under  penalty,  to  be  furnished  to  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Perhaps,  also,  when  surveying  the  extent  to  which  even  the 
improved  returns  now  available  fall  short  of  the  desired  accuracy 
and  uniformiiy,  I  may  be  allowed  to  urge  that  the  highway  and 
turnpike  abstracts — ^the  former,  at  least  in  part,  by  far  the  farthest 
back  of  all  the  local  returns — should  be  somewhat  expedited.  The 
turnpike  statements  in  detail  for  1874,  though  quoted  as  the 
authority  for  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  summary,  which  bears  date 
on  the  8rd  August,  1876,  could  not  be  had  by  the  public  for  reference 
untQ  December  last. 

Last  of  all,  if  we  attempt  to  learn  the  precise  items  of  our  local 
expenditure,  we  will  not  find  in  the  official  summary  any  details 
given,  but  must  in  every  case  refer  to  the  separate  accounts  of  each 
class  of  authority  for  this  knowledge.  The  aggregate  expenditure 
either  of  each  gpx)up  of  authorities,  or  (in  the  form  adopted)  the 
sum  apportioned  as  expenditure  to  a  particular  series  of  rates,  dues, 
or  tolls  is  given.  When  it  is  remembered  how  largely  different 
bodies  have  common  objects  of  expenditure  and  how  varied  are  the 
descriptions  of  outlay  frequently  incurred  by  each,  further  definite 
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information  in  a  compact  and  easily  accessible  form  is  mnch  to  be 
desired. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  this  by  special  returns 
moved  for  by  private  members,  bat*  these  necessarily  lack  the  pre- 
cision and  nniformity  so  desirable.  While  an  endeavour  officially 
to  show  the  chief  objects  of  local  expenditare  in  1872-73,  given  in 
ihe  fourth  report  of  the  Local  (Government  Board,  failed — no  doubt 
from  ihe  irr^ularity  of  the  local  returns — to  present  an  absolutely 
accurate  picture  of  local  outlays;  thus  recognising,  for  example, 
only  certain  sources  of  school  board  income,  it  showed  of  their 
expenditure  for  educational  purposes  a  sum  of  only  179,788/4  in  a 
year  in  which  the  separate  accounts  of  these  bodies  acknowledge  an 
outlay  of  1,174,985/. 

If  I  have  thus  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  points  as  to 
irregularity  of  date,  arrangement  and  completeness  of  the  improved 
annual  summary  iumiBhed  by  the  statistical  department  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  I  have  done  so  solely  with  a  view  to  point 
out  where  even  that  document  may  be  still  further  improved,  and 
with  the  expectation  that  in  some  points  I  may  possibly  learn  what 
are  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  and  which  an  outsider  is  but 
too  apt  to  overlook. 

I  would,  however,  venture  to  submit  the  propriety  of  securing  a 
thorough  uniform  and  complete  audit  of  all  local  accounts  whatso- 
ever by  an  official  auditor — a  simple,  uniform  and  definite  form  of 
return  for  a  single  coincident  period  of  twelve  months  in  every 
case — and  a  complete  and  prompt  annual  statement  of  all  local 
transactions,  analysing  all  branches  of  revenue,  expenditure,  and 
indebtedness,  and,  if  practicable,  not  only  arranged  as  we  have  now 
in  some  instances  to  thank  the  Local  Government  Board  for  doing 
— geographically — ^but  also  like  the  poor  rate  returns,  summed  up  in 
that  classification,  so  that  at  a  glance  the  whole  local  finance  of  the 
entire  country  and  of  each  of  its  sections  should  be  made  clearly 
and  statisticsLlly  plain. 

II. — Local  Exjpenditv/re  in  1874j-75. 

I  have,  perhaps,  at  too  great  length  followed  the  inquiry  I  pro- 
posed as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  actual  cost  of  local  government 
is  to  be  learned.  Making  use  of  these  means,  and  supplementing, 
where  practicable,  the  official  statement,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  Table  II,  in  as  near  as  may  be  the  same  form  as  that  used  for  the 
analysis  of  Mr.  Goschen's  tables  in  1868,  what  the  aggregate  outlay 
of  English  local  authorities  amounted  to  in  1874-75,  the  figure  at 
which  I  place  it  being  41,877,000/.  The  difference  of  1,171,000/. 
here  shown  between  the  estimate  in  this  table  and  that  of  the 
summary  last  issued  by  the  Local  Gk>vemment  Board,  arises  from  a 
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tiBe,  in  tbe  case  of  school  boards,  of  the  later  returns  to  which  I  havB 
referred;  from  the  including  of  the  extraordinary  poor  law  and 
rural  sanitary  outlays  represented  by  the  loans  authorised  to  be 
raised  in  the  year ;  from  a  considerable  correction  which  it  seemed 
necessary  to  make  in  the  sums  entered  as  expended  by  the  Metropai 
litan  Board  of  Works  (and  which,  from  the  accounts  of  that  body, 
would  appear  understated  in  the  official  summary)  ;  as  well  as  fi*om 
some  other  minor  alterations.  Both  in  this  case  and  in  1868, 
church  rate  expenditure,  now  a  matter  of  less  than  17,000/.,  is 
omitted. 

In  Table  III  I  have  at  the  same  time  tried  to  show  what  haa 
been  the  increase  or  decrease  of  expenditure  on  each  head  in  the 
seven  years  between  1868  and  1875. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  pauperism  (excluding  payments 
for  pauper  lunatics)  alone  shows  a  decrease  amounting  to  738,000/., 
or  nearly  10  per  cent.,  the  outlay  on  that  head  now  standing  at 
6,68i,ooo2.  More  -than  half  of  the  decrease  here  shown,  or  467,000/., 
is  in  the  extraordinary  expenditure  for  which  loans  were  required 
in  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  lunacy  appears  to  cost  now 
1,437,000/.,  or  535,000/.  more,  though  I  am  disposed  to  question 
whether  the  whole  of  this  amount,  in  spite  of  its  being  so  shown  in 
the  returns,  is  real — a  doubt  which  arises  from  my  belief  that  the 
county  accounts  in  several  instances  include  an  expenditure  already 
returned  by  guardians.  Education  cost  2,199,000/.,  and  is  practi* 
cally  a  new  charge  altogether.  Crime  costs  3,749,000/.,  or  530,000/. 
more  than  it  did.  While  other  outlay  under  the  several  heads  of 
traffic,  public  works,  and  other  objects,  has  reached  19,269,000/.! 
showing  an  increase  of  5,189,000/.,  and  the  item  of  the  interest  and 
repayment  of  debt  by  all  classes  of  authorities  has  risen  to  8,539,000/., 
or  3,964,000/.  more  than  in  1868.  The  relative  changes  in  the. 
percentages  of  outlay  formed  by  different  heads  will  be  seen  in 
Tables  I  and  II.  Thus,  the  cost  of  pauperism  which,  in  1868,  formed 
24^  per  cent,  of  all  local  outlay,  in  1876  had  sunk  to  16  per  cent., 
while  other  heads  had  correspondingly  risen. 

On  the  whole,  the  net  result  shows  an  aggregate  increase  of 
11,640,000/.  or  38^  per  cent,  over  the  expenditure  of  1868.  It  is 
noticeable  that  of  this  increase  by  far  the  greatest  part  has  taken 
place  in  the  provincial  towns  of  England,  who  alone  expend 
7,646,000/.  more  than  they  did  seven  years  ago,  all  of  this  excess 
being  expended  by  the  sanitary  as  distinguished  from  the  municipal 
authorities.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  purposes 
of  this  increase  were  all  (at  least  directly)  connected  with  the  pre- 
servation of  public  health.  Tbe  so-called  sanitary  authorities  are 
by  no  means  so  united  in  their  functions  as  their  name  would  imply, 
anda  short  analysis  of  the  sum  of  11,760,000/.  which  was  in  1874-7^ 
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expended  by  these  bodies,  will  show  how  largely  their  duty  is  to 
minister  to  the  general  comfort,  convenience,  or  voluntary  embellish- 
ment  of  their  92 1  localities*    According'to  the  returns-^ 
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No  statement  of  the  actual  expenditure  of  local  anfhorities  will 
suffice  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
involved,  unless  account  be  taken  of  the  outstanding  local  debt. 
That  debt  in  1874-75  exceeded  94,000,000/.  From  the  absence  of 
Bufficient  data  for  1868  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  growth  of 
these  liabilities  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  tried  to  do  that  of  actual 
expenditure.  A  note  of  the  share  respectively  incurred  by  different 
classes  of  authorities  is,  however,  instructive,  as  to  its  character  and 
general  objects : — 

£ 

Thus  poor  law  authorities  owe 3i52 1,000 

„    county  „  3»i45f00o 

»    town  „  39,496,000 

„    metropolitan       „  17,976,000 

„    road  „  1,834,000 

„    maritime  „ 20,959,000 

„    miscellaneous      „  3»3  72,000 

„    School  Board      ^  3,801,000 

Total    94,104,000 

These  groups  of  authorities  are  the  same  as  those  I  have  placed 
together  in  Table  II.  It  will  be  noticed  that  urban  and  metropo- 
litan authorities  for  purposes  of  general  government  often  called, 
but  incorrectly  as  we  have  seen, ''  sanitary,"  account  for  61  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  debt,  while  harbour  construction  is  chargeable  with 
some  22  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  total. 

m. — JHstinbutixyii  of  the  Goat  of  Local  Qovemment. 

The  cost  of  local  government  it  will  be  seen  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  great  divisions,  which  have  sometimes  been  called 
remunerative  and  non-remunerative  outlay.  I  question  if  the  terms 
aie  correct.     All  taxation  must,  if  justifiable,  be  in  some  sense 
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remnneratiTe,  and  tlie  distinction  to  he  drawn  is  rather,  I  fieuicj, 
between  sncli  expenditure  as  the  local  authority  is  permitted  and 
such  expenditure  as  it  is  compelled  to  incur.  Of  course,  in  the 
latter  case  the  obligation  to  incur  expenditure  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
absolutelj  fix  the  outlay. 

Still  with  regard  to  the  different  capacity  in  which  the  local 
authority  acts  a  clearer  division  may  be  drawn  than  in  any  other 
way.  Thus  in  respect  certainly  of  the  first  four  columns  of  outlay 
of  my  Tables  I  or  II,  i.e.,  the  cost  of  pauperism,  lunacy,  crime,  and, 
where  school  boards  exist,  of  education,  we  have  the  local  authority 
acting  simply  as  the  agent  of  the  national  will,  and  discharging  a 
function  entrusted  to  it  by  statute,  doing  for  the  central  executive  a 
portion  of  the  work  of  government  within  circumscribed  areas. 
This  work  being  entrusted  to  the  locality,  not  because  its  proper 
execution  is  no  concern  of  the  State  collectively,  but  because  it  is 
believed,  with  more  or  less  truth,  that  the  advantage  of  local  know- 
ledge and  the  stimulus  of  local  interest  secured  by  making  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  the  charge  local  in  its  incidence,  will  counterbalance 
the  loss  of  uniformity. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  we  have  under,  and  mixed  up  with 
the  other  heads  of  local  expenditure  to  some  extent,  a  common 
obligation  to  maintain  the  Queen's  highways  and  make  certain  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  yet  the  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  outlay  is  a  voluntary  one,  each  special  locality  con- 
sulting its  own  needs,  and  only  deriving  from  parliament  such 
power  and  authority  as  will  enable  it  to  charge  its  enterprise  on  the 
local  taxes  of  the  area  for  which  it  acts. 

Nearly  one -third  of  the  cost  of  what  is  collectively  called  local 
government  falls  in  the  former  or  involuntary,  and  two-thirds  in 
the  latter  or  voluntary  category,  or  in  round  numbers,  of  the 
41,900,000/.  now  spent  locally,  14,700,000/.  is  really  for  duties  of 
general  government  entrusted  to  local  agency,  and  27,200,000/.  for 
local  enterprises  co-operatively  undertaken  under  the  sanction  of 
parliament  by  local  authorities,  rather  than  as  might  have  been 
the  case  by  voluntary  associations  of  individuals. 

This  classification  is  no  doubt  an  extremely  rough  one,  and 
although  I  have  tried  to  some  extent,  where  information  is  forth- 
coming, to  allocate  the  large  item  of  interest  and  repayment  of 
debt  to  each  class  with  which  it  seemed  connected,  it  is  very  probable 
this  is  not  completely  done.  While  it  may  very  properly  be  con- 
tended that  a  certain  amount  of  sanitary  outlay,  especially  on  the 
officers,  rendered  needful  by  the  Public  Health  Act^  the  cost  of 
registration,  vaccination,  and  so  forth,  is  no  voluntary  expenditure 
prompted  by  a  mere  local  need,  and  that  a  large  share  of  the  cost 
of  roads  in  the  country,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  urban  districts^ 
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18  necessitated  by  considerationB  of  national  expediency,  and  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  appear  in  the  second  category.  However  this  may 
be,  I  would  call  to  mind  the  extent  to  which  this  may  on  the  other 
hand  be  partly  balanced  by  the  excess  of  expenditure  now  option- 
ally  incurred  in  many  districts  in  respect  of  pauperism.  Beyond 
the  sums  which  would  be  requisite  to  discharge  the  bare  obligation 
to  relieye  the  destitute  imposed  by  the  poor  law,  many  localities 
have  voluntarily  added  to  their  burdens  by  a  lavish  distribution  of 
out-door  relief,  not  only  unnecessary  but  most  hurtful  to  society  at 
large. 

Whatever  may  be  the  approximate  accuracy  of  such  a  divi- 
sion of  local  expenditure  into  outlay  required  for  the  general 
welfare  and  protection  of  the  whole  community,  and  disbursements 
which  have  been  aptly  described  as  merely  profitable  investments 
of  local  capital  for  local  objects,  it  is,  I  would  submit,  at  least  more 
nearly  true  than  that  into  remunerative  and  non-remunerative 
outlay.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  see 
that  to  the  former  of  these  heads  is  credited  an  expenditure  of 
20,000,000/.,  and  to  the  latter  16,000,000/.,  these  sums  referring 
however  to  an  earlier  year  than  that  with  which  I  am  now  dealing. 
Some  notion  of  the  incongruity  of  this  division  may  be  gathered 
irom  such  facts  as  that,  in  the  city  of  London  and  the  municipal 
boroughs  the  cost  of  public  works  is  regarded  as  non-remunerative, 
while  the  same  item  in  the  case  of  other  metropolitan  and  of  urban 
sanitary  authorities  is  held  to  be  remunerative;  or  again,  that 
expenditure  on  county  bridges  should  appear  in  the  non-remunera- 
tive, and  the  cost  of  aJl  other  bridges  and  roads  in  the  remunerative 
category. 

The  grievance  of  the  ratepayer  which  has  been  most  strongly 
pressed,  lies  chiefly  in  the  involuntary  local  taxes  to  which,  under 
our  system  of  local  rating,  he  is  made  subject,  and  with  the  distri- 
bution of  which  he  is  necessarily  to  some  extent  restricted  by 
central  or  statutory  authority;  and  although  the  increase  in  the 
voluntary  expenditure  of  our  towns  has  been  very  much  greater, 
it  has  not  provoked  quite  the  same  resistance,  as  it  has  in  most 
instances  been  caused  by  a  capital  outlay  for  works  of  specific  con- 
venience and  in  everyday  use,  while  the  incidence  of  the  graded 
sanitary  rate  has  at  least  to  some  extent  equalised  the  incidence 
of  the  charge;  It  is  still,  however,  objected  even  to  this  department 
of  local  government,  that  needless  extravagance  often  takes  place, 
that  a  vastly  increased  local  debt  has  been  accumulated,  that  the 
complex  array  of  independent  and  conflicting  authorities  unneces- 
sarily multiplies  officials  and  their  salaries,  and  that  frequently 
permanent  works  are  executed  at  the  cost  of  temporary  occupiers 
rather  than  the  owners  of  house  property.     There  is  much  force  in 
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some  of  these  assertions^  There  may  be  good  argaments  advanced 
in  certain  cases  to  strengjbhen  |khe  lasfc  Qomplaint,  bnt  there  is  some 
force  in  the  reply  that  thongh  such  a  work  as  sewerage  for  example 
}B  really  a  part  of  the  expenditure  requisite  to  make  houses  habit- 
able, and  therefore  a  capital  outlay  wbich  the  owi^er  should  under- 
take, yet  were  this  expenditure  effected  by  him,  the  interest  of  the 
sum  so  expended,  together  a  yearly  quota  to  defray  the  annual 
consumption  of  capital  which  is  going  on,  would  usually  be  paid  in 
the  form  of  rent  by  the  occupier,  instead  of  as  now  in  the  rates  on 
his  dwelling,  so  that  practically  the  charge  would  &11  where  it  now 
does. 

lliere  have  often  been  comparispns  drawn  between  the  aggregate 
pressure  of  local  burdens  in  diflferent  places.  So  far  as  such 
contrasts  apply  to  those  urban  districts  where  great  discretion  and 
latitude  exist  as  to  the  optional  undertaking  by  the  local  govem- 
ment  of  matters  elsewhere  left  to  private  enterprise,  it  is  needful  to 
see  that  the  '^  local  government,"  the  cost  of  which  appears  in  the 
respective  local  budget,  means,  as  it  very  rarely  will  do,  the  same 
thing.  Ii^  one  place  .the  municipality  supplies  water  or  gas,  in 
another  a  private  company  performs  this  function,  which  is,  of 
course,  equally  paid  for  by  the  citizens  but  not  entered  among  their 
local  burdens.  This  consideration  is  too  often  ignored  in  contrast- 
ing town  and  country  burdens,  duties  which  fall  on  the  rates  in  the 
first  case  being  equally  defrayed  from  private  funds  in  the  second. 
The  diversity  of  objects  of  local  taxation  thus  prevents  reliable 
comparisons.  In  Table  V,  I  Tiave  tried  to  show  even  in  the  five 
largest  cities  of  England  how  great  a  divergence  of  the  apparent 
cost  of  local  government  }b  thus  effected.  Thus  while  the  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolis  would  appear  to  be  governed  at  a  cost  some- 
what under  3/.  a-head,  in  Birmingham  no  more  than  i/.  149.  ^d.  per 
head  appears  to  be  expended,  while  in  Manchester,  where  the 
corporation  undertakes  varied  functions,  the  charge  runs  up  to  5/.  4^. 
per  head. 

The  irregularity  and  want  of  coincidence  in  local  areas,  and  the 
absence  of  geographical  grouping  in  some  of  our  local  returns, 
renders  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  show  the  relative  outlay  for 
all  local  objects,  or  for  special  heads  of  local  expenditure  in  each 
district,  as,  thanks  to  the  completeness  of  the  poor  rate  returns, 
can  be  done  as  regards  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  while  the  fact  of  the 
usual  divergence  between  poor  law  and  municipal  limits  renders 
one  portion  of  this  table  an  estimate  only. 

It  is,  however,  noteworthy  how  greatly  local  expenditure,  as  to 
its  chief  heads,  is  concentrated  in  certain  districts,  how  largely  its 
cost  depends  on  the  density  and  the  wealth  of  populous  centres, 
the  former  creating  local  needs  which  can  be  best  effected  at  the 
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common  charge,  and  the  latter  facnlitating  local  enterprisee  for 
comfort  or  conyenience  of  considerablo  magnitade. 

Thus,  in  Table  V,  it  would  appear  that  putting  on  one  side 
all  maritime  and  purely  exceptional  local  expenditure,  five  great 
'*  towns,"  occupying  but  ^^th  part  of  the  area  of  England,  but 
tf^OTi-fcftiniyig  more  than  one-fifth  of  her  population,  possess  abont  one- 
fourth  of  the  property  rated  to  local  taxes,  return  a  local  expendi- 
tare  which  forms  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  similar  outlay 
throughont  the  country,  and  acknowledge  a  liability  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  local  indebtedness.  It  may  be  roughly 
estimated  that  the  expenditure  of  their  poor  law  authorities 
exceeds  one-fourth,  of  their  municipal  and  sanitary  authorities, 
two-fifths,  and  of  their  school  boards  almost  exactly  one-half  of 
the  whole  outlay  of  such  bodies. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  the  cost  of  pauperism  and 
crime  is  distributed  geographically,  these  being  two  of  the  most 
important  heads  of  compulsory  local  expenditure.  The  &uct  that 
iibe  areas  under  the  same  name — such  as  counties — are  really 
difierent,  prevents  any  accurate  combination,  but,  as  a  rough  approxi- 
mation, I  think  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  in  the  denser  and  more 
wealthy  districts  crime  is  heavier  than  in  rural  localities,  while  as  a 
rule  pauperism  is  in  the  country  a  heavier  charge  than  in  the 
towns. 

Thus,  taking  the  five  most  populous  areas  or  counties,  viz.,  the 
Metropolis,  Lancashire,  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire, 
and  Warwickshire,  of  which  86  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  urban, 
an  expenditure  of  nearly  5,ooo,cx)o/.  is  incurred  in  poor  relief  and 
about  2,000,000^  in  the  cost  of  repressing  crime,  the  charge  per 
head  on  the  inhabitants  being  a  little  over  los,  6c/.,  of  which  poor 
relief  absorbs  about  68,  ^d.  and  crime  about  4«.  $d. 

On  the  other  hand,  contrasting  these  areas  with  the  five  counties 
.  of  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Huntiugdon,  and  Northampton, 
only  34  per  cent,  of  whose  population  is  urban,  the  charge  for  poor 
relief  appears  to  be553,ocx>/.  as  against  149,000/.  in  respect  of  ciibie, 
together  giving  an  aggregate  burden  of  109.  ^d.  per  head,  of  which 
in  this  case  pauperism  claims  Ss,  id,  and  crime  only  28,  ad. 

These  data  might  be  followed  stiU  further,  and  it  might  be 
shown  for  example  that  taking  roughly  the  large  divisions  of  the 
country  for  census  purposes,  aud  putting  on  one  side  the  metropolis, 
the  circumstances  of  whiqh  are  exceptional,  we  have  in  the  eastern, 
south-midland,  and  south-western  divisions,  the  smallest  percentage 
of  urban  population  accompanied  by  the  highest  ratio  of  pauperism, 
and  the  lowest  ratio  of  crime  (as  indicated  by  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  custody),  while  in  the  North- Western,  Yorkshire,  and 
West-Midland  areas,  we  have  the  greatest  percentage  of  urban 
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popnlation,  the  lowest  pauperism,  and  the  highest  crime.  While  in 
the  counties  of  the  first  group  the  cost  of  poor  relief  per  head  of 
the  popnlaiip  i  in  1874  was  8«.  8(^.,  8«.  51^.,  and  8d.  ^d, ;  in  those  of 
the  second  it  only  reached  46.  d^.y  45.  ^d,y  and  45.  yd  per  head. 

Efforts  to  analyse  the  varying  cost  of  these  branches  of  local 
government  are  very  tempting  fields  of  research,  but  most  attempts, 
except  in  relation  to  pauperism,  have  to  be  postponed  till  that  happy 
day  arrives  when  we  have  more  accuracy,  completeness,  and  coinci- 
dence in  our  local  statistics.  I  would,  therefore,  leave  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  only  remarking  on  the  somewhat  curious  fact  that, 
glancing  through  the  poor  rate  returns  for  1874-75,  it  would  appear 
that  in  round  numbers  the  same  sum,  1,589,000^.,  was  expended 
in  poor  relief  within  the  75,cxx>  acres  of  the  metropolitan  area  with 
its  3,252,000  inhabitants,  as  was  required  for  this  branch  of  local 
government  in  the  six  northern  counties  of  England  (Northumber- 
land,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
and  Yorkshire),  which  stretch  over  on  area  of  9,249,000  acres  and 
CQutain  7,198,000  inhabitants. 

IV. — Number  of  Local  Authorities. 

When  we  turn  from  the  attempt  to  note  the  distribution  of  the 
cost  of  English  local  government,  we  are  immediately  confronted 
with  the  perplexing  ingenuity  of  comphcation  in  the  local  machinery 
employed. 

The  number  of  separate  local  authorities  whose  accounts  are 
abstracted  in  the  returns  to  which  I  have  alluded,  will  be  seen  from 
Table  IV  to  amount  to  12,336.  There  is  in  the  case  of  boroughs  a 
duplication  to  some  extent,  from  their  making  returns  both  in  their 
sanitary  and  their  municipal  capacity,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  no  assurance  that  there  may  not  be  in  some  quarters  authorities 
not  here  accounted  for,  and  we  know  that  by  this  time  prob- 
ably twice  as  many  more  school  boards  as  those  whose  accounts  are 
here  given  have  sprung  into  existence,  while  annual  additions  are 
rapidly  being  made  to  existing  urban  sanitary  districts. 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  these  varied  bodies.  We  have,  however, 
first  of  all  four  series  of  authorities  existing  everywhere.  Those 
four  are  poor  law,  county  or  municipal,  sanitary,  and  highway 
authorities,  while  outside  of  this  general  arrangement  we  have  the 
whole  number  of  exceptional  areas,  boards,  and  authorities  which 
are  not  established  generally  but  only  arise  to  meet  particular  local 
wants. 

Of  the  four  general  divisions  of  the  country  the  two  first  are 
alone  charged  with  those  tasks  of  general  government  which  I 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  from  ordinary  local  duties.     There  is, 
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however,  no  relation  between  the  areas  of  these  two  classes  of 
authorities,  who  between  them  expend  about  14,500,000/%  annnallj. 

There  are  now,  I  beliere,  650  poor  law  nnions  constituted ;  the 
guardians  charged  with  their  administration  number,  or  numbered 
at  a  recent  date,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Farr  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Local  Boundaries,  27,616,  of  whom  7,004  are  ex-ojffieio  guardians. 
These  bodies  are  charged,  besides  a  variet  j  of  incidental  work,  with 
tiie  administration  of  relief  to  an  average  of  perhaps  some  700,000 
paupers  daily  HiTOughout  the  year,  and  to  ud  them  in  the  work 
they  employ  the  paid  services  of  a  little  arn^  of  18,549  officials. 

County  and  municipal  work  is  carried  on  in  64  county  and  229 
borough  areas.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  task  of 
county  government  in  quarter  sessions,  would  appear  from  a 
parliamentary  return  issued  in  1869  to  number  11,963,  that  is 
assuming  all  magistrates  on  the  roll  to  act.  Boroughs  were  stated 
to  the  Committee  on  Boundaries  to  possess  7,325  rulers  in  the  shape 
of  magistrates,  aldermen,  and  councillors.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  assumed  that  these  two  jurisdictions  are  wholly  independent 
of  each  other,  for  municipal  authorities  do  not  in  all  cases 
disc^targe  aQalogous  duties,  but  frequently  relegate  certain  tasks 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice,  prisons,  and  police 
to  the  county  authorities  of  theit  districts. 

Thus,  of  the  229  boroughs  only  about  167  claim  the  right  to  a 
separate  police  force ;  a  right,  to  my  mind,  still  most  unwisely  con- 
ceded^ when  it  gives  a  spectacle  of  nearly  60  so-called  forces  of  less 
than  10  men  each.  Only  97  boroughs  have  quarter  sessions 
of  their  own,  and  only  35 — and  these  curiously  enough  often  of 
the  most  insignificant  dimensions — ^the  luxury  of  a  separate  prison. 
Thus,  while  there  were  at  the  last  census  6,569,000  persons  resident 
in  boroughs,  no  more  than  2,906,000  of  these  had  gaols  of  their 
own,  a  fact  which  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration,  when  it  is 
maintained  in  some  quarters  that  the  absence  of  prison  administra* 
tion  will  be  destructive  to  the  dignity  of  local  government. 

The  special  administration  of  the  metropoHtan  police  should  be 
included  in  the  list  of  authorities  dealing  with  police  and  general 
government.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  is  technically  right  to 
include  these  officers  as  a  ''local  authority"  as,  although  their 
accounts  are  included  in  the  local  budget,  they  are  really  officers  of 
the  Home  Office,  managing  a  Government  force  which,  in  respect 
of  the  original  locality  of  its  origin,  is  still  in  part  paid  by  what  is 
virtually  a  sort  of  subvention  contributed  by  the  local  to  the  central 
authorities. 

The  sanitary  division  of  the  country  comes  next  with  92 1  urban, 
550  rural,  42  metropohtan,  and  2^  port  authorities.  Boroughs  are 
included  a  seeond  time  in  the  urban  class. 
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Inidinatelj  connected  with  this  diTision  is  that  for  bighwaj 
purposes,  a  division  in  fact  identical  as  regards  all  urban  sanitary 
areas,  and  therefore  as  regards  two-tliirds  of  our  population.  This 
is  not,  however,  as  jet  the  case  in  the  coontry,  where  the  rural 
sanitary  authority — ^that  is  the  guardians,  less  those  resident  in  the 
towns  of  each  union — ^have  no  highway  functions.  These  are 
entrusted,  over  a  rateable  area  forming  50,770,0002.  of  the 
55,002,000/1.  which  lies  outside  of  urban  sanitary  districts,  to  554 
boards;  57  other  boards  exist  in  South  Wales,  and  the  rest  of 
the  highway  work  of  the  country  is  transacted  under  the  old  law 
ui  6)303  separate  parishes ;  while  at  the  date  of  the  last  return  there 
was  an  independent  road  management  vested  in  651  turnpike 
trusts. 

The  bodies  I  have  named  are  accountable  for  some  34,714,000/. 
or  more  than  -four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  local  government.  The 
remainder  is  due  to  the  extent  of  3,797,000/.  to  68  harbour  and  63 
other  maritime  anthorities,  to  the  extent  of  2,276,000/.  to  1,052 
school  boards,  and  a  balance  of  1,090,000/.  is  scattered  throughout 
the  country  under  the  auspices  of  567  burial  boards,  231  lightmg, 
211  drainage,  sewer,  and  embankment,  and  probably  300  other 
similar  authorities. 

What  the  number  of  members  of  these  yarious  boards  amounts 
to  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  unquestionably  true, 
however,  that  they  add  a  large  quota  to  those  I  have  named.  I  see 
by  the  last  census  that  51,438  persons  were  returned  as  officers  in 
the  employment  of  the  local  governments  of  the  country,  and  a 
careful  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  amounts  paid  in  salaries  by  local 
authorities  leads  me  to  place  that  item,  so  far  as  shown  in  the 
published  accounts,  at  full  2,400,000/.  per  annum.  The  magnitude 
of  these  payments  to  the  highly  paid  officials  of  certain  corporations, 
frequently  contrasts  most  strangely  with  the  comparatively  small 
remuneration  of  officers  of  the  Impeiri&l  Government ;  and  the  town 
clerks  of  such  cities  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool  receive  salaries 
much  larger  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  President  of  the  Local 
Oovemment  Board  himself,  or  the  permanent  Under  Secretaries  of 
State. 

V? — Conclusions. 

I  have  been  prevented  by  want  of  time  from  carrying  my 
attempted  analysis  of  local  government  so  £a.r  as  I  have  wished, 
especially  I  regret  the  necessity  of  omitting  some  considerations  on 
the  magnitude,  the  growth,  and  the  consolidation  of  local  debt,  a 
subject  so  intimately  connected  virith  the  cost  of  local  works.  It  is, 
however,  in  itself  so  large  and  pressing  a  question  as  to  lead  me  to 
hope  to  see  it  dealt  with  separately  and  in  abler  hands. 
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It  remains  only  for  me  now  to  earn  np  the  conBiderations  I  have 
tried  to  lay  before  yon. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  inTeetigate  and  contrast  the  sonrces  of 
information  with  respect  to  local  finance  now  and  lately  available. 
I  have  pointed  out  their  apparently  grave  defects,  and  I  would 
suggest  as  the  primary  step  of  all  attempts  to  reform  local  adminis^ 
tration,  that  a  more  uniform  form  of  accounts — a  thorough  official 
audit — and  a  consistent  series  of  returns  for  a  single  period  be 
annually  required  from  every  local  body,  as  an  absolute  condition  of 
its  right  to  levy  local  taxes ;  and  that  the  information  so  obtained, 
as  well  of  the  various  objects  of  local  outlay  as  the  several  sources 
of  local  revenue,  be  clearly  and  systematically  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, with  as  much  care  as  is  expended  in  bringing  hom^  to  jbhe 
taxpayers  the  statistics  of  imperial  finance. 

To  press  such  a  step  as  this  is  clearly  within  the  function  of 
HknB  Society.  It  could  not  but  be  productive  of  gpreat  gain  to  all 
who  desire  to  see  a  sound  and  economic  system  of  local  finance. 
To  engage  in  any  attempt  at  reform  without  such  data,  would 
be  like  entering  on  a  modem  war  without  the  most  useful  ^junct 
of  modem  military  knowledg^e — a  clear  and  consistent  series  of 
maps  and  plans  of  the  country  in  which  we  are  to  operate. 

But  further,  I  have  tried  to  trace  the  heads  of  local  expendi- 
ture which  have  most  developed  since  1868,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  in  some  sort  a  rough,  and  I  fear  in  many  points  a  rather 
crude  sketch,  of  the  distribution  of  certain  important  heads  of 
local  outlay  at  the  present  time,  a  sketch  which  tended  to  impress  * 
me  with  the  value  of  keeping  distinct  the  twofold  functions  of  local 
authorities,  that  of  the  agents  of  the  State  carrying  out  in  local 
limits  national  duties  affecting  the  common  weal,  and  that  of 
undertaking  the  regulation  and  execution  of  purely  lopal  enterprises 
of  special  benefit  to  particular  communities. 

Lastly,  I  have  glanced  very  briefly  at  the  medley  of  governing 
bodies,  areas,  and  officers  which  go  to  make  up  our  system  of  local 
administration.  And  here  I  would  ask  the  most  earnest  considera- 
tion for  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  cost  of  local  government  by 
greatly  simplifying  its  machinery,  by  devolving  on  district  and  0^ 
county  authorities,  as  circumstances  prescribe,  the  several  local 
functions  which  have  to  be  carried  on.  Adopting  as  the  unit  some 
such  area  as  the  union  and  bringing  that  area  into  harmony  with 
county  boundaries,  it  would  present  a  district  within  which  it  would 
be  perfectly  competent  to  transact  all  highway,  sanitary,  and  poor 
law  work,  embracing  such  spepial  local  needs  as  are  now  discharged 
in  lesser  areas  by  minor  bodies  such  as  lighting  and  burial  boards. 
These  districts,  apart  from  the  separate  organisation  of  the  Ifvrgef 
municipalities,  might  then  be  drawn  together  for  common  action, 
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within  theii*  county  limits,  hj  a  strong  representatiye  provincial 
anthority,  charged,  as  it  might  most  economicallj  be,  with  all  work 
not  necessarily  magisterial,  and  therefore  retained  in  the  hands  of 
officers  of  the  crown. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  general,  social,  or  political 
advantages  of  snch  a  step,  bnt  I  hope  I  have  shown  enough  to  claim 
assent  for  a  proposal  to  reduce  to  something  like  order,  consistency, 
and  uniformity,  the  tangled  scheme  of  local  administration  now  pre* 
vailing  in  England.  I  am  very  conscious  how  hurried  and  imper« 
feet  my  present  paper  is ;  I  hope,  however,  by  discussion  to  draw 
forth  the  opinions  of  others  more  competent  to  advise  in  this  matter, 
and  to  be  corrected  where  my  data  fails  to  give  an  accurate  presen* 
tation  of  fiicts. 

There  are  very  many  other  points  in  this  large  question  of  very 
special  interest,  the  questions  of  the  mode  of  raising  local  revennes, 
and  the  better  distribution  of  local  and  imperial  duties,  a  discussion 
on  local  government  might  provoke,  but  I  desire  to-night  only  now 
to  call  attention  (as  I  claim  no  originality  in  doing)  to  the  want  of 
system,  and  the  urgent  need  for  clearer  statistical  data,  and  more 
uniform  and  effective  consolidation,  with  the  consequent  strengthen- 
ing  of  local  institutions,  and  certain  economy  in  the  cost  of  local 
government. 
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Table  L— Shewing  the  Diitrilmtx<m  of  the  Chief  Heads  of  Local  Expenditure  in  1867-66. 

[GOO'S  OBitted.] 


Autkvitiea. 

On 

Pan- 

perism. 

On 

Unaey. 

On 

Ednea- 

tion. 

On 

F^riiea 

and 

Crime 

Bepres- 

sion. 

OnTraffe, 

indading 

Beads," 

Streets. 

rernes, 

MarkeU. 

Harboors, 

fcc. 

OnPnbUe 

Works, 

Local 

Improre- 

meat,and 
Sanitary 
Outlays. 

On 
Other 
Ol^ects. 

On 

Interest 

and 

B«pa7ment 

of 

Debt. 

Total 
Bipen. 
ditnro. 

Poor  Lam  

£ 

7,4^9. 

£ 

667, 

246, 

£ 

34. 

8, 

£ 

1,667, 

707, 
W6, 

£ 

53. 

i,o5o,» 

803, 

*»i47, 
1,7*3, 

t58. 

£ 

61, 

8,108, 
2,756, 

808, 

£ 

609, 

170, 
815, 

334, 

£ 

208, 

284, 
1.S42. 

1,168, 

812, 
1,040, 

226, 

£ 

8,978, 

^319, 
7,017, 

6,009, 

«,459. 
a,763« 

69a, 

Cbm/y ^ 

Towm  (indading  mn-^ 
nidpai    boiooghB, 
improTement  com-  * 

local  boards)  j 

• 

Metropolitan   (in-'' 
duduag      Testiies, 
Board  of  Works, 
City  of  Londonand 
Police      Commis- 
sioners)     .^ 

Moad     (including" 
highwaj    authori- 
ties azid  turnpike  f 
trusU) 

Maritime  (including' 
harbours,  pilotage,  - 
•nd  light  dues)  ....^ 

eluding    burial 
boards,  sewer  com- 
missions, drainage, 
market    and    fair, 
bridge  and  ferry, 
and  lightingautho- 
ritaes)  

..^             ^            -..^W»**ai.«.X..*4a_y 

Total 

7^*19, 

902, 

4*» 

8,219, 

5»934. 

6,218, 

1,928, 

4,676,t 

30,i37, 

Percentage  of   totall 
outlay / 

*4'5 

SO 

o*i 

10-6 

19-6 

20-7 

6-4 

161 

100 

*  Thia  sum  is  estimated  from  the  amounts  distinguished  as  expended  on  streets  and  roads  in 
later  returns. 

t  This  total  includes  interest  and  repayment  of  debt  in  the  case  of  poor  law  and  local  board 
authoritieB,  distinguished  here,  but  not  in  Mr.  Gt)schen's  return. 
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Table  11,—Skomng  the  Distribution  of  the  Chief  Heads  of  Local  Expenditure  in  1874-7&. 

[GOO'S  omitted] 


Anthorities. 

0* 

Pan. 

perism. 

On 
Lunacy. 

On 
Edua^ 
taon. 

On 
Police 

and 
Crime 
Repies. 
■ion. 

On  Traffic, 
incinding 
BoHds. 
8treeta, 
Bridges, 
ferries. 
Markets, 
Hajours, 

On  PubUc 
Works, 
Local 
Improve- 
ment, and 
Sanitary 
Outlay. 

On 

Other 

Ol^ecU. 

On 
Interest 

and 

Repayment 

of 

Debt. 

Tbtnl 

Expendi- 

tun: 

Toot  Taw 

£ 

6,68 1, 

£ 

859, 

653, 

17, 

8, 

£ 

34» 

6, 
*.i59, 

£ 

1,697, 

832, 

1,220, 

£ 

5«, 
1,7*7, 

1,990, 
1,708, 

65, 

£ 

82, 

6,740, 
2,018, 

766, 

£ 

662, 

*35. 

1,697, 

4"» 

£ 

267, 

411, 

3,650, 

1,588, 

202, 

2,089, 

270, 

117, 

£ 

8,5^5. 
*»954* 
14.663, 
6,320, 
2,192, 
3,797, 
1,090, 
2,276, 

OouDty    

Town* 

Metropolitan*    

Boad* 

Maritime* 

MiscellaDeousf 

School  Boardt  ........ 

Total   ...„ 

6,68 1, 

1,487, 

2,199, 

8,749, 

6,672, 

9,695,. 

3iC05» 

8,589, 

4«f877. 

Percentage  of  total  1 
outlay J 

f6-b 

8-4 

5-a 

9-0 

i6'o 

22-9 

7*1 

:to-4 

100  • 

*  Anthorities  mentioned  are  the  same  classes  as  in  Table  I. 

t  The  same  as  in  Table  I,  with  the  addition  of  ruval  sanitary  authorities. 

X  New  class  of  local  anthoritj. 


Tablb  m. — Skomng  Increase  or  Letrease  under  each  Mead  cf  EapendHurCy  1868-7&^ 

CPOO's  omitted.] 


Anthoritict, 

On 
Pau. 

perism. 

On 

Lnnwy. 

Ota 

Ednea. 

tion. 

On 

PoUee 

and 
Crime 
Repres- 

si<». 

On  Traffic, 
indnding 
Roads, 
Streets, 
Bridges. 
Kernes, 
MarkeU. 

ke.. 

OnPnblie 
Work^ 
Loeal 
ImproTC- 
meiit,and 
SaiiiUry 
Outlay. 

On 

Other 

ObjecU. 

On 
InUreat 

and 

Bepny. 

ment 

•of  Debt 

Eipendi. 

tnre. 

Poor  Law   

£ 

-738, 

£ 
+  202, 
+  308, 
+  17, 
+     8, 

£ 

-   a, 
+  »,i59, 

£ 

+  130, 
+  125, 

+  275, 

£ 

+     5, 
+  67;, 
+  321, 
•*»57, 

-  15, 

-  93, 

£ 

+      81, 

+  3,637, 
-    788, 

+    447, 

£ 

+      53, 
+      6Sy 
+    882, 
+      77, 

£ 

+      69, 
+    127, 
+  2,308, 
+    870, 
-    110. 
+  1,049, 
+      4i, 
+    117, 

£ 

-  393. 
+      635, 
+   7,646, 
+      3"«. 

-  a67, 
+    '.034. 
+      398, 
+   a>x76. 

County    

Town  

Metropolitan  

Road    

Maritime 

MiBoellaneouB 

School  Board 

Total  mcrease.... 
„    decrease.... 

-738, 

+  585, 

+  ai»57, 

+  580, 

+  738, 

+  8,377, 

+ 1,077. 

+  8.964, 

— 

Net  total  increase  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+  11,640, 
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Table  IY. — Local  AiUhorities  Making  JUturm  of  their  AceowUs, 


Class  I. 

Under  83  udlTviet.,  cap.  (1. 

IB  One  Abstract  Annoally  by  the 
Local  Government  Boanl. 

Class  II. 

Abrtraeta  Separately  laaned 

by 
tfae  Loeal  Government  Board. 

Class  III. 
BaaderiBg  Independent  Accounta. 

NtmeaofAiiUMritiee. 

Number 

Latt 
Betumed. 

NametofAvtboriUea. 

Number 

Laat 
Betumed. 

Nameaof  Antboritka. 

Number 

Last 
Betumed. 

MetropoUten    Loeall 

Management J 

Uibaa  Smitaiy 

41 
921 

*9 

^31 

41 

25 
68 

»3» 
158 

Poor  Law  (num-1 
ber  of  parishes  > 
>4,895)    ••- J 

County  .,-„-,,—» 

647 

64 
226 

and 
6,303 

651 

City  of  London  (cer-  "1 
tain  accounts  only)  J 

Metropolitan  Police! 
Commissioners   .... 

Metropolitan  Board! 
of  Works    J 

MeroantUe    Marine  1 
Fund  J 

Pilotage 

I 

Bund        „     "  

Port          „        

* 

Idghtiiig  and  Watching 

Bridge  and  Ferry  

Mirket  and  Fair    

1 

Harbotur 

Highway    

Turnpike  

Chnrch    

I 

Drainage    and    Em-1 

Sewer  CbmmisrionB  .... 
IBorial  Boards    

62 

School  Boards  

i|05» 

2,916 

8,302 

1,118 

Tablb  Y. — Shewing  Local  Expenditure  of  Large  dtiei, 
(POO'S  omitted.] 


Population. 
1871. 

Batcsble 
Value. 
1875. 

Ejcpenditure  by  the  fblloirins  Authorities. 

Bate 

of 

Eipendi. 

turs 
per  bead. 

TbtalDebt 

FIseas. 

Poor 
hur. 

Municipal 

and 
Sanitary. 

Eduea. 
tionaL 

Burial. 

TotaL 

of 

foregoing 

Authorities. 

Itfv^erpool    ... 
Haachflster... 

Binningluun  . 

Leeds  

.8,264, 
498, 
861, 
844, 
269, 

£ 

21,088, 

a,940i 

1,97a, 

1,284, 

9t9» 

£ 
1,728,. 

176, 

117, 

94, 

86, 

£ 

6,397, 

x,H7, 
1,667, 

4*0, 

795i 

£ 
895, 

61, 

26, 

74, 

90, 

£ 

56, 
20, 
16, 

4. 

5. 

£ 

9,071, 

1,494, 

1,826, 

592, 

975, 

£    S.  d. 

2  15     9 

3  -     7 
5     4- 
»  H    5 
3  15     3 

£ 

22,688, 

4,466, 
4,648, 
1,067, 
8,466, 

Total   

4,701, 

28,203, 

2,195, 

10,526, 

1,186, 

101, 

18,958, 

3     -    - 

86,814, 
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Tablb  VL — Shomng  the  Periods  of  Account  as  Respects  each  Local  Authority, 


Antlioritiet. 


Dites  at  which  Year  of  Account  Bflfened  to 
ended  for  the  poipoM  of 


Mr.  Gosefaen't 
SUtement,  1868. 


Local  GoTemment 
Board  Retnnip  1874-76. 


ImproTement  Oommis- 

sionen 

Local  Boards 

Metropolitan  YeBtries,  &c. 

Sewer  CommissioiiB  

Drainage     

Lighting  and  Watching   .... 

Mflurkets  and  Fairs 

Bridge  and  Ferry  

Harbours    „ 

Burial  Boards    


Highway     authorities     in"] 
parishes  

Highway     authorities 
South  Wales 


ties     inl 
ties     in  | 


Highway  districts  under  26 1 
and  26  Vict.,  cap.  61,  and 
27and28yiot.,cap.  101  J 


Turnpike    

Poor  Law  

Municipal  

County    

Oity  of  London  (Sewer  I 
Commissioners'  Account)  V 
(City  Estate  Account)  ....J 

Mercantile  Marine  Fund 

Pilotage 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
Metropolitan   Police  Com-1 
missioners  j 

Church    

Bund  sanitary   

Port         „         

School  Boards    


Varied  dates 

between  81st  May, 

1866,  and 

1st  June,  1867 


26tli  Maroh,  1867 


81st  Dec.,  1867 


81st  Dea,  1867 

25th  March,  1868 
81st  August,  '68 
29th  Sept.,       '68 

'68 


81st  Deo., 


'68 
'68 


26th  March,  1869 
29th       „         '69 

[Baster,  1867] 


Yaried  dates 

between  81st  May, 

1874,  and 

1st  June,  1876 


26th  March,  1874 


8l8t   Dec.,    1874 


81st  Deo.,  1874 

26th  March,  1876 
81st  August,  '76 
29th  Sept.,      '76 

'76 

81st  Dec.,  1876 
8lBt  March,  '74 
81st  Dec.,        '74 


ImproTemeBt  Commis- 
sion and  Local  Boards, 
now  included  under 
urban  sanitary  aatho- 
rities 


Entered  collectiTelj  as 
Highway  "Boards"  in 
Mr.  QtMchen'B  state- 
ment, the  date  giTeo 
being  26th  March, 
1867 ;  the  acooonts 
of  Hifi;hway  Boards, 
proper^  so-called, 
were,  by  27  and  28 
Vict.,  cap.  101,  altered 
so  as  to  end  at  Slst 
December 


81st  March, 
[Baster,  1876] 


'74 
•76 


{ 


26th  March,  18761 

29th  Sept.,       '76  V 

'74j 


Date  altered 


The  chnreh  rata  ac- 
counts were  omitted 
from  Mr.  ChMdien's 
statement 


These  are  wholly  new 
authorities  since  1868 
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Discussion  on  Captain  Cbaigie's  Papeb. 

Db.  Fabb  said  he  had  listened  with  veiy  great  interest  to  the  paper, 
and  the  Society  was  mnch  indebted  to  Captain  Craigie  for  pointing 
out  the  great  defects  in  local  taxation.  It  was  clear  now  that  all 
statistical  returns  onght  to  coincide,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  shonld  not.  He  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  simpler 
system  of  local  government.  In  every  county  there  were  eight  or 
ten  different  kinds  of  boards,  that  might  all  be  consolidated.  There 
was  one  advantage,  perhaps  in  creating  a  new  body  such  as  an 
education  board,  becaase  such  a  board  would  go  into  the  matter  of 
education  with  much  greater  zeal  than  the  old  bodies  would ;  but 
substantially  he  held  that  at  Manchester,  for  instance,  if  the 
municipal  body  was  good  for  anything  it  ought  to  manage  the  poor 
and  every  administration  of  that  kind.  T^ere  was  one  body,  the 
board  of  guardians,  which  had  a  district  that  did  not  coincide  with 
the  municipal  limit.  The  same  was  the  case  in  Birmingham  and 
other  large  towns.  It  was  desirable  to  constitute  out  of  these  local 
bodies  one  great  county  board,  as  Captain  Craigie  had  put  it,  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  the  business,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  municipalities 
and  the  unions.  There  was  no  necessity  for  boards  of  guardians 
and  municipal  councils  in  the  same  place ;  but  there  ought  to  be  a 
uniform  administration  as  well  as  a  <£minution  of  the  expenditure, 
to  which,  however,  he  did  not  attach  so  much  importance  as  Captain 
Craigie  did.  They  were  too  mach  apt,  as  men  of  business,  to  con- 
centrate their  minds  on  the  figures  that  represented  expenditure 
only.  What  they  wanted  to  know  was  what  good  was  obtained  in 
return  for  the  expenditure.  Unfortunately  they  were  unable  to 
show  in  figures,  what  enormous  advantages  were  obtained  from  the 
poor  law  expenditure.  He  maintained  that,  judiciously  adminis- 
tered, it  was'  an  insurance  of  life  and  property  ;  and  he  held  it  was 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  disturbance  on  the  continent  of  Earope 
that  they  had  no  such  institution  as  the  poor  law  of  this  country. 
It  was  quite  clear  that  a  country  had  an  enormous  advantage  in 
having  good  roads.  There  was  an  annual  expenditure  of 
3,ooo,oooZ.  on  roads,  and  more  than  3,000/DOo/.  of  good  was 
obtained  for  the  money  expended.  He  thought  it  was  a  question 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  young  statists  not  only  what  was 
spent  but  what  was  obtained  m  return  for  the  expenditure.  He 
wished  to  express  particularly  his  thanks  to  Captain  Craigie  for 
his  paper,  and  to  invite  all  the  members,  particularly  the  younger 
ones,  to  consider  how  best  to  improve  the  local  government  of  the 
country,  which  ought  always  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  central 
government. 

Mr.  Palgbave,  after  expressing  his  thanks  to  Captain  Craigie 
for  his  valuable  paper,  said  he  was  very  much  struck  in  listening 
to  it  with  the  great  advance  that  had  been  made  since  he  (Mr. 
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Palgrave)  had  dealt  with  the  subject  four  or  five  years  ago.  He 
was  very  glad  to  find  that  Captain  Craigie  was  now  able  to  obtain 
far  closer  information  as  to  the  different  heads  under  which  local 
expenditure  was  carried  out  than  he  (Mr.  Palgrave)  had  been  at 
that  earlier  period.  This  he  considered  a  great  step  in  advance, 
and  he  thought  that  in  some  respects  it  was  due  to  the  labours  of 
the  Society  in  that  direction.  The  result  of  his  investigations  had 
been  entirely  to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  to  which  Dr.  Farr*s 
remarks  uniformly  tended,  namely,  the  necessity  of  having  one 
central  authority  in  these  matters.  In  this  country  there  was  a 
vast  number  of  elections  for  various  bodies.  From  experience  of  the 
district  where  he  resided,  he  found  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  people  to  attend  in  order  to  vote  on  so  many  different  occasions 
and  for  so  many  different  persons.  They  were  altogether  puzzled 
in  making  up  their  minds  to  vote.  They  might  vote  on  the  first 
and  second  occasion,  but  on  the  third  or  fourth  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  excite  any  proper  interest  in  the  matter.  The  result  was 
that  those  offices  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  sensible  and 
judicious  persons,  became,  as  it  were,  the  prey  of  anybody  who 
would  take  the  trouble  to  stand  for  them.  He  considered  that  the 
deterioration  in  the  local  authorities  which  was  going  on  was  partly 
the  effect  of  these  vastly  multiplied  elections ;  and  he  trusted  that 
one  result  of  Captain  Craigie's  paper  would  be  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Society  and  parliament  towards  simplifying  our  autho- 
rities, and  towards  establishing  one  central  government  for  each 
municipality,  to  embrace  in  its  functions  all  the  separate  offices, 
which  ought  to  be  simply  committees  of  one  central  body. 

Mr.  Mei'CALFe  gave  some  details  respecting  the  district  in 
which  he  resided  (New  Bamet),  illustrating  the  extravagance  in 
local  expenditure  that  was  very  often  practised. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Wilkinson,  President  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society,  said  he  had  no  intention  of  offering  any  remarks,  but  one 
observation  of  Dr.  Farr's  called  for  some  remark  from  a  Manchester 
man.  Dr.  Farr  had  said  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  educa- 
tion board  had  been  a  part  of  the  municipal  government.  Speaking 
for  himself,  he  believed  the  time  would  come  when  the  education 
board  in  all  municipalities  would  be  a  committee  of  the  municipality  ; 
but  it  was  essential  in  trying  so  great  a  scheme  as  the  education 
scheme  was,  that  an  independent  and  separate  board  should  be 
established.  In  his  own  part  of  the  country  school  boards  had  done 
their  work  well  and  satisfactorily;  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that 
by-and-bye  the  same  men  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  education, 
and  who  had  been  on  the  school  board,  would  be  willing  to  enter  the 
corporation,  and  possibly  help  to  improve  somewhat  the  tone  of  the 
municipality.  He  did  not  sympathise  with  the  remarks  that  had 
been  made  as  to  centralisation.  There  was  nothing  that  demanded 
more  attention  than  the  cultivating  and  fostering  of  a  local  system 
of  local  self-government.  What  was  the  parliament  of  £ngland 
fifty  years  ago  ?  One  could  not  but  look  back  with  humiliation  on 
the  fact  of  England  having  then  snoh  a  representative  body ;  and  it 
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was  largely  owing  to  the  new  growth  of  local  self-government  that 
the  parliament  had  heen  reformed  and  altered.  He  had  felt  very 
great  interest  in  listening  to  Captain  Craigie's  paper,  which  had 
afforded  him  considerable  pleasure  and  much  information.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  corporation  of  Manchester  had  done 
work  which  had  not  been  surpassed  by  any  municipality  in  the 
world,  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  old  Italian  republics. 

Dr.  Fabb  said  he  had  been  rather  misunderstood  about  the 
education  board.  He  thought  that  in  the  exceptional  case  referred 
to,  perhaps  it  would  be  desirable  to  create  a  special  body  to  intro- 
duce something  so  new  as  a  system  of  education;  but  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  in  the  end  those  boards  would  become 
unnecessary,  and  would  become  consolidated  and  incorporated  ^vith 
the  other  boards. 

Mr.  LuMLBY,  Q.C.,  said  that  Captain  Craigie*s  paper  had  dealt 
with  a  subject  which  required  a  vast  deal  of  attention,  namely,  the 
introduction  of  the  local  taxation  returns  in  a  uniform  statement, 
but  he  must  point  out  that  it  was  only  within  a  very  few  years 
that  there  had  been  anything  like  an  opportunity  of  having  this 
done.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  returns  were  received 
from  parties  without  any  public  department  having  any  control 
over  them.  The  poor  law  board  as  formerly  constituted  undoubtedly 
obtained  most  accurate  poor  rate  returns,  but  he  thought  it  right 
to  say  that  these  returns  had  been  brought  to  their  present  rate  of 
perfection  after  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  manipulation, 
extending  over  a  very  long  series  of  years.  The  result  testified  to 
the  accuracy  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  ofi&cers  of  the  department 
from  which  they  emanated,  and  the  care  on  the  part  of  all  the  local 
authorities  who  were  interested  in  the  matter.  The  poor  law 
returns  were  made  by  that  board  up  to  1872.  It  was  true  that  the 
Home  Office  had  certain  returns  forwarded  to  them,  but  no  precise 
functions  were  cast  upon  the  Home  Office  to  present  these  returns 
in  anything  like  a  uniform  or  accurate  state.  Since  the  time  when 
the  returns  were  handed  over  to  the  local  government  board  and 
that  board  had  been  established,  that  depai*tment  had  been  anxious 
to  present  them  in  the  most  uniform  state  possible.  He  did  not 
say  they  were  anything  like  perfect  at  present ;  but  he  thought  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  was  a  vast  improvement  during  the 
few  years  they  had  been  under  the  new  management;  he  hoped 
that  the  progress  that  had  been  made  would  be  continued,  and 
that  they  would  reach  as  much  perfection  as  could  be  attained, 
looking  at  the  miscellaneous  bodies  that  made  returns,  the  instru- 
ments that  had  to  be  used  in  forwarding  them,  afterwards  in  tabu- 
lating them,  and  the  very  imperfect  amount  of  control  that  could 
be  exercised  over  many  of  these  independent  bodies.  These  returns 
were  now,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  to  Lady  Day.  Dr.  Farr 
had  very  properly  asked,  "  Why  not  make  them  up  to  correspond 
with  the  year  ?  "  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  BO.  It  seemed  natural  to  take  all  the  accounts  from  the 
1st  January  to  the  31st  December ;  but  the  reason  why  they  were 
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made  in  the  present  form  was  becanse  they  were  made  to  corres- 
pond as  nearly  as  possible  with  imperial  taxation ;  and  for  some 
reason  or  other,  perhaps  it  might  be  on  account  of  the  time  of  the 
year  at  which  parliament  met,  the  Treasury  insisted  npon  their  being 
made  np  to  the  1st  of  April.  To  show  the  difficulty  that  had 
attended  the  making  of  these  returns,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it 
was  only  within  the  last  two  years  that  the  local  boards  of  the 
country  had  been  elected  simultaneously.  Previous  to  that  time  all 
the  local  boards  of  the  country  were  elected  at  difEerent  periods  of 
the  year,  and  their  accounts  were  made  up  accordingly ;  but  now 
there  was  a  uniformity  in  the  time  of  their  elections  ;  and  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  still  greater  improvements  would  be  made  in  that 
way.  Dr.  Farr  had  also  asked,  "  Why  not  consolidate  the  different 
local  bodies  ?"  There  were  a  great  many  reasons  why  that  could 
not  be  done.  Dr.  Farr  curiously  illustrated  his  observations  by 
referring  to  the  city  of  Manchester,  and  asked,  "Why  not  consoh- 
date  the  districts  ?**  It  so  happened  that  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners some  years  ago  formed  a  union  of  Manchester,  that  is  of 
the  township  of  Manchester  and  divers  townships  adjoining.  It 
was  termed  the  Manchester  Union.  That  union  worked  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  it  was  then  found  necessary  to  break  it  up  into  three 
or  four  different  parts,  because  it  was  too  large'  and  there  were  too 
many  poor  to  be  attended  to.  The  enormous  amount  of  work  that 
has  to  be  done  prevents  the  consolidation  of  many  places  into  one 
district,  and  the  adoption  of  that  single  action  which  otherwise  is 
so  desirable. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Walfobd  spoke  highly  of  the  utility  of  the  coloured 
chart  drawn  by  Captain  Craigie,  showing  at  a  glance  the  cost  of 
pauperism  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  He  suggested  that  a 
chart  would  be  of  still  greater  service  if  it  were  drawn  out  to  show 
the  cost  of  crime  and  public  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  other  great  heads  of  public  expenditure,  and  then,  having 
ascertained  the  amount  of  local  taxation  in  this  way,  the  time  would 
'  soon  arrive  when  large  landowners  and  others  who  had  to  pay  these 
charges,  would  find  a  remedy  for  their  grievances.  He  was  glad  to 
think  that  the  first  plan  of  this  sort  had  emanated  from  the 
Statistical  Society. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  referring  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Palgrave, 
as  to  the  lukewarmness  exhibited  by  the  electors  in  municipal  elec- 
tions in  the  district  where  he  (Mr.  Palgrave)  resided,  stated  that 
in  Manchester  and  Salf ord  and  the  neighbouring  towns  there  was  as 
much  interest  in  the  municipal  election  as  there  was  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary election,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  town  council  was  the 
proper  place  to  which  men  should  be  sent  in  order  to  train  them  for 
parliament. 

The  Pbesident  said  that  many  years  ago  Lord  Palmerston,  when 
Home  Secretary,  wished  that  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  the 
English  police  should  be  centred  in  the  Home  Office.  He  (the 
President)  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  members  for  Lancashire, 
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and  lie  and  other  members  of  that  part  of  England  talked  the 
subject  over,  and  they  did  not  agree  with  his  lordship,  and  he  waa 
given  to  understand  that  many  members  would  not  vote  for  it,  as 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  local  self-government.  He 
quite  agreed  that  local  self-government  ought  to  be  as  economical  as 
possible ;  and  there  were  cases  where  people,  who  were  new  to  the 
business  of  such  local  government,  might  be  unable  all  at  once  to 
manage  it  cheaply ;  but  at  Manchester  he  knew  that  the  expense  of 
pauperism  had  been  very  much  reduced,  which  was  due  to  the  expe- 
rience of  half  a  century.  He  did  not  see  how  people  who  had  mucb 
private  business  to  do  could  find  time  to  devote  to  all  these  public 
matters.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  present  system  continuing,  with 
modifications. 

Dr.  Gut  could  not  agree  with  Dr.  Farr  that  the  poor  law  was  a 
cause  of  stability  and  prosperity  in  a  country.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  crime,  he  thought  that  the  extreme  facility  with  which 
the  mendicant  thief  gained  access  to  the  "  union  hotels  " — ^for  he 
could  not  call  them  by  any  better  name — was  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  most  of  our  petty  offences  and  many  of  our  worst  crimes. 
He  had  been  quite  horror-stricken  at  tbe  accounts  given  by  a  friend 
of  his  of  the  extraordinary  dirty  habits  and  indecencies  of  this  class 
of  paupers  as  compared  with  the  deserving  poor,  from  whom  they 
ought  to  be  separated.  This  mendicant  thief  class  were  those  who 
went  about  pretending  they  could  not  get  work,  and  by  this  means 
obtained  money,  and  aiterwards  persecuted  the  rural  populations  by 
their  depredations.  The  poor  law,  as  administered  in  England, 
was,  he  considered,  the  greatest  curse  that  had  ever  been  inflicted 
on  a  country.  It  ought  not  to  exist  any  longer,  or  if  it  did,  its  evils 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  counteracted.  The  population  of  our 
workhouses  should  be  separated  into  sections,  so  that  the  lunatic, 
the  imbecile,  and  the  idiot  should  be  transferred  to  institutions 
properly  planned  for  their  reception,  while  the  mendicant  thief  who 
went  into  the  union  and  died  there  should  be  separated  from  the 
few  poor  properly  so  called.  He  hoped  that  one  of  the  first  effects 
of  an  improved  local  administration  would  be  to  bring  about 
a  diminution  of  these  *•  union  hotels,"  and  a  disintegration  of  their 
ill-assorted  populations. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Washburn,  after  expressing  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
him  of  being  present  at  this  and  the  previous  meeting,  and  listening 
to  papers  of  such  rare  merit  and  excellence,  said  he  could  not  be 
supposed  to  understand  much  of  these  matters;  but  this  much 
woiild  he  say,  that  the  English-speaking  race  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  were  endeavouring  to  make  the  world  happier  and  better ; 
but  while  it  was  necessary  to  look  carefully  at  the  cost  of  the 
luxuries  of  civilisation,  it  was  also  becoming  to  see  what  was 
obtained  in  return.  He  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  reference 
that  had  been  made  to  the  school  board.  He  had  for  nine  years 
been  connected  with  the  school  board  at  Boston,  United  States,  and 
he  could  say  that  there  was  no  expenditure  which  the  people  of 
America  made  with  more  pleasure  than  that  of  the  taxes  imposed 
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upon  them  for  education.  The  citj  of  Boston  had  a  popxdation  of 
350,000,  not  including  the  outlying  districts,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  he  was  able  to  state  that  in  one  jear  the 
expenditure  on  salaries  and  cost  of  school  houses  amounted  to 
Si, 600,000,  or  320,000/.,  and  of  that  sum  about  Si, 000,000  were 
expended  on  instruction.  This  might  appear  a  large  sum,  but  it  was 
considered  that  the  money  was  well  spent.  In  the  legifllatiire  of 
Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  other  States,  there  is  a  constant  call  for 
a  commission  for  the  introduction  of  pure  water,  for  the  perfection 
of  drainage,  the  making  of  good  roads,  and  all  these  things  that 
tended  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people :  but  while  it 
might  be  they  were  necessary,  at  the  same  time  it  was  needful  to 
look  at  the  expenditure  incurred  in  carrying  them  out. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Doxsey  corroborated  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Guy 
as  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters  in  the  union  workhouses. 
He  thought  that  if  the  receipt  side  of  the  account  were  looked  at 
instead  of  the  ezpenditare  side,  the  question  of  local  taxation  would 
be  unravelled. 

Mr.  Chubb  said  it  was  well  known  that  large  sums  were  raised 
by  different  local  bodies,  generally  for  their  improvements.  It  was 
always  the  case  that  these  improvements  had  to  be  examined  into 
very  closely  by  the  Local  Gbvemment  Board  in  London  before 
money  was  allowed  to  be  raised  for  them ;  but  these  sums  were 
for  the  most  part  raised  by  the  di&rent  bodies  themselves,  and  in  a 
form  which  did  not  admit  of  their  being  taken  up  by  people  gene- 
rally. They  were  still  raised  in  a  form  which  admitted  of  loans 
gsnerally  being  taken  only  by  societies  or  large  monetary  bodies. 
f  course,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  advocate  anything  in  the  way 
of  centralisation  in  the  form  which  had  just  been  objected  to ;  but 
it  struck  him  there  was  a  form  of  centralisation  which  might  be  of 
great  advantage  if  the  local  bodies  could  only  be  brought  to  a 
common  centre,  so  that  their  loans  could  be  made  available  for  the 
common  body  of  investors.  Probably  there  was  no  greater  diffi- 
culty at  the  present  time  than  in  finding  good  investmente  for  money  ; 
local  bodies  afforded  the  best  possible  investment ;  and  if  anything 
could  be  devised  by  which  they  could  be  brought  more  into  the 
general  money  market  of  the  world,  there  would  be  an  advantage^ 
not  only  to  the  bodies  themselves,  but  also  to  investors. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pretyman  agi*eed  that  returns  should  be  imme- 
diately made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  of  the  proposed 
expenditure  in  particular  localities.  He  happened  to  be  a  sufferer  in 
a  small  way  from  such  returns  not  having  been  made.  He  happened 
to  be  in  a  place,  near  the  sea,  where  there  was  a  beautiful  ravine  and 
a  piece  of  green  pasture  land  running  down  to  the  sea  shore,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  speculators  in  building  who  wished  to  increase 
the  "  attractions  of  the  town,'*  cut  this  up  into  gravel  walks,  and 
levied  a  rate  under  a  private  Act  by  which  they  were  able  to  borrow 
money  and  tax  all  the  ratepayers  at  whose  expense  they  i^iled  the 
place.     This  was  a  matter  in  which  the  central  authority  should 
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interpose.  The  chairman  had  truly  said  that  panperism  was  less  in 
Lancashire  and  the  northern  counties  since  1834.  In  trath  he  had 
been  more  accurate  than  he  thought  he  was,  for  he  (Mr.  Pretyman) 
had  lately  been  reading  the  report  for  1834,  and  it  appeared  that 
before  1834  the  northern  counties,  particularly  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland,  and,  he  thought,  Lancashire,  were  far  more  free  from 
panperism  than  any  other  counties,  and  that  in  those  very  counties 
where  pauperism  and  poor  law  expenditure  were  at  their  lowest, 
there  was  by  far  the  least  amount  of  discontent,  and  tumult,  and 
riot,  and  incendiarism,  in  the  years  1830  and  1831 ;  whereas  in 
those  counties  where  poor  law  relief  was  given  in  the  most  liberal 
and  "benevolent "  manner,  there  was  the  highest  degree  of  disturb- 
ance and  riot,  violent  and  angry  discontent,  and  mutinous  insubor- 
dination. A  remark  had  been  made  that  evening  to  the  effect  that 
poor  laws  were  a  sort  of  insurance  upon  property,  a  method  of 
allaying  discontent  and  keeping  the  poor  quiet.  That  remark  was 
made  by  Mr.  Forster  a  year  ago,  and  he  was  sorry  that  such  a 
remark  had  been  made  by  such  an  authority.  He  totally  denied 
the  connection  between  the  poor  law  and  the  absence  of  discontent. 
Where  the  poor  laws  were  most  "  liberally  "  and  fully  administered, 
there  was  the  greatest  amount  of  discontent  and  incendiarism. 
Mr.  Forster  had  made  the  observation  that  in  those  countries  where 
there  were  no  poor  laws  there  had  been  disturbances  and  revolutions. 
But  those  revolutions  were  not  caused  by  the  absence  of  poor  laws, 
but  by  political  disputes  and  other  circumstances  into  which  he 
could  not  then  enter.  He  had  lived  in  France  for  a  year  and  a-half, 
and  although  there  were  no  poor  laws,  the  absence  of  pauperism  and 
mendicancy  there  was  very  remarkable.  There  were  disturbances 
occasionally  there,  but  they  arose  firom  political  feeling.  With 
r^ard  to  vi^i'ancy,  they  had  an  institution  called  the  Maison  de 
Detention,  which  was  half  gaol  half  workhouse,  and  it  was  found  to 
work  satisfactorily. 

Captain  Craigib,  in  reply,  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not 
had  a  more  antagonistic  discussion.  With  reference  to  the  point 
raised  by  Mr.  Chubb,  he  had  purposely  excluded  from  his  paper 
the  mode  of  raising  local  taxes,  because  he  conceived  it  was  impos- 
sible in  a  single  evening  to  discuss  so  large  a  subject  in  conjunction 
with  the  disiribution  of  local  expenditure.  He  should  be  glad,  if 
occasion  offered,  at  some  future  time  to  touch  upon  that  question, 
because  it  was  one  in  which  he  was  more  interested  than  in  that  of 
expenditure.  He  had  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  question  of  loans 
was  one  of  paramount  importance,  and  he  hoped  that  the  insti- 
tution of  some  such  county  authority  as  had  been  talked  of  would 
conduce  towards  the  end  sought  by  bringing  together  the  local 
authorities,  and  by  relieving  the  pressure  of  local  debt  somewhat  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  London,  by 
contracting  large  debts  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  then  lending 
from  that  debt  to  minor  authorities.  He  believed  the  rate  paid  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  only  3^  per  cent.,  which  was 
considerably  imder  the  average  rate  paid  by  the  local  authorities  of 
the  country.     He  was  glad  that  the  two  sides  of  poor  law  expen- 
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ditnre  had  been  so  well  drawn  oat,  first  by  Dr.  Farr  and  then  by 
Dr.  Guy.     He  should  like  to  qualify  Dr.  Farr's  statement  that 
there  were  great  advantages  derived  &om  the  poor  law  expenditure. 
He  thought  that  if  the  proper  object  of  poor  law  expenditure  in 
Durham,  Lancashire,  and  other  counties  was  achieved  for  a  sum  of 
4a.  per  head  of  the  population,  there  was  no  occasion  for  it  to  be 
109.  in  other  parts.     He  would  submit  that  a  great  portion  of  poor 
law  expenditure  must  be  questioned,  and  he  thought  that  if  the 
reason  why  one  county  differed  from  another  in  the  amount  of  this 
poor  law  expenditure  were  more  narrowly  looked  into,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  counties  who  had  a  large  expenditure  were  those 
who,  with  a  short-sighted  economy,  distributed  money  in  the  form 
of  out-door  relief.     They  were  very  much  more  heavily  taxed  than 
those  who  adopted  the  principles  of  the  poor  law  of  1884.     He 
should  have  liked,  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity,  to  construct  a 
larger  series  of  maps.     Mr.  Wilkinson  had  referred  to  the  advan- 
tage of  local  self-government.     He    (Captain   Oraigie)  would  be 
the  last  to  deny  it,  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  advantage  of  local 
self-government  could  be  perpetuated  by  keeping  up  a  multiplicity 
of  local  governments.     He  thought  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  as  a 
population  grew  more  dense,  the  area  of  government  should  be 
extended,  the  character  and  dignitv  of  the  local  authorities  should 
be  enhanced,  and  the  machinery  oy  which  the  local  needs  were 
supplied  would  have  to  be  improved.     He  must  demur  to  the 
strictures  made  by  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  imperial  legislature 
as  being  so  vastly  inferior  to  the  parliament  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  years  ago.     He  must  confess  that  the  parliament  of  bygone 
times  in  England  stood  very  high  in  his  estimation ;  and  he  thought 
the  present  parliament  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  its  predeces- 
sors.     In  reference  to  the   question  of   highway  expenditure,  he 
must  demur  to  Dr.  Farr's  and  Mr.  Washburn's  remarks.     A  great 
portion  of  the  highway  expenditure  of  this  country  was  not  satis- 
factory.    Great  complaints  were  made  sometimes  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads  being  distinctly  and  rapidly  deteriorating,  so  that 
with  a  larger  expenditure  there  was  not  a  good  return  any  more 
than  from  the  poor  law.     He  should  have  asked  whether  with 
regard  to  America,  there  was  the  same  complication  in  local  autho- 
rities as  there  was  in  this  country.     (Mr.  Washburn  :  No ;  we  have 
not.)    Captain  Craigie  said  that  in  that  case  the  cost  of  salaries  and 
officials  would  not  be  so  great.     He  hoped  the  Society  would  not 
lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  first  of  all  insisting  upon  a  complete 
and  uniform  system  of  accounts.     Mr.  Lumley  had  pointed  out  how 
much  the  Local  Government  Board  had  improved  the  accounts, 
and  how  the  existing  want  of  control  prevented  the  accounts  being 
rendered.     Having  been  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  a  Bill  whi(£ 
went  through  its  first  and  second  reading,  and  also  through  com- 
mittee, to  compel  this  very  matter  to  be  done,  he  did  not  think  that 
HO  slight  an  obstacle  as  the  resistance  of  one  or  two  municipalities 
should  have  stopped  the  measure.     He  did  not  see  why  the  Society 
should  not  ask  parliament,  who  gave  power  to  levy  every  local 
tax,  that  a  proper  return  should  be  made  of  the  disbursement  of 
that  tax. 
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I. — General  Besults  of  the  Goynmercial  and  Financial  History 
of  1876. 

The  following  ettracts  are  from  the  Bupplement  to  the  Eco^ioniist 
of  10th  of  March,  1877:— 

"  We  said  at  the  close  of  our  review  of  1875  : — *  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  more  certain  than  that  there  cannot  be,  and  onght  not  to  be, 
any  extensive  revival  of  industry  over  the  world  until  prices  and 
wages  of  every  kind  have  thoroughly  adjusted  themselves  to  a 
level  consistent  with  profitable  returns  to  capital  embarked  in  the 
various  large  fields  of  production.  The  year  1874,  and  still  more 
the  year  1875,  have  witnessed  good  progress  towards  this  end ;  and 
it  is  apprehended  that  1876  will  add  a  third  year  to  the  reactionary 
period  rendered  inevitable  by  the  excitement,  inflation,  and  extrava- 
gance of  1871-73.' 

"  The  year  1876  has  in  all  respects  corresponded  in  character 
and  results  to  this  forecast.  It  ha^  been  a  third  year  in  the  cycle 
of  reaction  and  readjustment,  and  until  quite  the  close  of  it  has 
been  marked  by  dull  and  limited  trade,  restricted  confidence,  the 
rigorous  application  of  reduction  and  economies,  lessened  wages, 
and  the  &alure  of  numberless  commercial  and  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, unable  by  the  capital,  credit,  and  skill  at  their  command  to 
bear  the  pressure  of  adverse  times.  This  description  applies  with 
even  more  force  to  North  America,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Belgium  than  to  this  country.  In  France  the  dulness  has  been 
somewhat  less  severe,  but  still  marked  and  wide-spread. 

"  The  harvest  in  this  country  in  1876  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
hot  weather  of  June  and  July  came  too  late,  and  the  result  was  a 
crop  of  a  very  imperfect  character. 

(I). — Ooiette  Averaae  Price  of  Wheat  {per  Imperial  Quarter)  in  United 
Kingdom,immediately  after  Harvest,  1871-76,  anc?  Total  Average  Gazette 
Price  of  Calendar  Years. 

After  Hurrett.  *  Calendar  Year  Averagea. 

s.  d, 

1876 47  - 

'76 46  - 

74 46  I 

46  - 

1873 64  2 

'72 58  6 

'71 56  3 

57  5 
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"  Thanks  to  the  abundant  foreign  supplies — ^largely  from  Cali- 
fornia— the  average  price  of  the  calendar  year  1876  is  nearly 
20  per  cent,  less  than  in  1874,  and  so  far  the  general  consumer  has 
been  a  gainer.  The  winter  of  1875-76,  and  the  spring  of  1876, 
were  among  the  most  severe  and  ungenial  of  recent  years.  The 
fruit  crops  were  generally  a  failure,  and  the  three  months  (June  to 
August)  of  drought  caused  immense  destruction  of  live  stock. 
The  farming  interest  has  suffered  greatly  in  1876. 

"  The  Times  (January,  1877)  reports : — 

"  *  The  American  Fresh  Meat  Trade. — ^The  importation  of  fresh  meat  from 
America  is  rapidly  becoming  a  most  important  branch  of  trade,  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  a  short  time,  when  the  arrangements  of  the  various  steamship  lines  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool  are  completed,  the  shipments  to  the  English  markets 
will  be  so  extensive  as  to  cause  a  very  sensible  and  welcome  fall  in  the  prices. 
Experience  shows  that  the  quality  of  the  American  beef  is  in  no  way  inferior  to 
that  of  beef  of  home  growth,  and  as  regards  price,  it  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  to  the 
importers,  at  rates  varying  from  id,  to  ^d,  per  lb.  (retail)  below  those  charged  for 
ordinary  butcher's  meat.  With  such  advantages  on  its  side  as  excellence  of 
quality  and  cheapness  of  price,  the  American  beef  is  fast  making  its  way ;  at 
present  the  weekly  supply  which  reaches  Liverpool  is  about  6co  tons.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  is  at  once  dispatched  to  London,  where  it  is  taken  by 
West-end  dubs  and  other  leading  institutions.  The  remainder  is  sent  to 
Birmingham,  where  the  result  has  been  a  decrease  of  %d.  per  lb.  in  English 
beef— Leicester,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  and  other  towns. 

"  '  It  is  curious  that  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  the  demand  for  the  meat  is 
comparatively  slight,  but  this  is  attributed  to  a  kind  of  tadt  combination  on  the 
part  of  butchers  not  to  encourage  the  sale  of  meat  which  will  compete  with  their 
ordinary  stock,  and  tend  to  curtail  the  large  profits  which  they  make  out  of  the 
latter.  Nevertheless,  the  example  of  other  towns  will  probably  be  followed  in  due 
course,  and  in  the  meantime  the  importers  find  such  a  demand  for  their  meat 
elsewhere  that  they  have  no  particular  desire  to  force  it  upon  an  unwilling 
market.  Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  evidence  in  its  favour  is  that  of  the 
butchers  themsdves,  who,  in  spite  of  their  disinclination  to  sell  it,  are  unanimous 
in  pronoundng  it  to  be  '  good  sound  beef.' 

"  '  It  appears  that  the  imports  of  meat,  which  were  commenced  fifteen  months 
ago,  are  now  an  important  feature  in  the  cargoes  of  the  various  steamers  coming 
to  Liverpool.  The  largest  consignments  are  brought  over  in  the  Guion  and  White 
Star  steamers,  but  the  American  Line,  the  Inman  Line,  the  National  Line,  and  some 
others  are  rapidly  taking  up  the  new  business.  The  largest  meat  chamber  is  that 
of  the  Guion  steamer  Wyoming,  which  measures  between  25,00c  and  30,600  cubic 
feet,  and  is  capable  of  holding  from  2,000  to  3,000  quarters  of  beef,  with  a 
number  of  sheep  and  pigs  in  addition.  The  meat  is  sewn  up  in  canvas  to  keep  it 
dear  of  grit  and  dirt,  and  is  kept  a  little  above  freezing  point  by  currents  of  air 
cooled  by  contact  with  ice,  or  by  chemical  means.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  house- 
holders and  heads  of  families  to  find  that  beef  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  that 
sold  at  lod.  and  i«.  per  lb.  can  be  obtained  at  ydf.  or  %d* 

"  The  very  slow  recovery  of  North  America  from  the  commer- 
cial  distress,    which  began  with  the  railway  panic  of  September, 
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1873,  is  among  the  most  important  and  instructive  facts  ot  the 
time. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  events  in  the  com- 
merce and  finance  of  1876,  has  been  the  extreme  depression  and 
the  rapid  recovery  of  the  price  of  silver.  Mocatta  and  Goldsmid, 
the  eminent  bullion  brokers,  report  the  facts  as  follows  : — 

"  '  The  Committee  of  the  Hopse  of  Commons  on  silver,  under  the  able  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  GoBchen,  collected  mnch  evidence,  and  presented  a  report  which 
has  become  a  document  of  high  economical  value.' 

"  The  following  table  shows  that  the  silver  sent  to  the  Bast  in 
1876  was  II  million  pounds,  against  3|  million  pounds  in  1875 : — 

(II). — Silvery  1876-66,  Shipments  to  East,  BiUs  Drawn  hy  India  Council 
on  hvdia,  Imports  of  Silver  into  United  Kingdom,  Average  Price  in 
London,  and  Average  Rate  of  Bank  Discounts,  (Pixley  aod  Abell's 
Circular.) 

[O.OOO't  omitted,  thus  10,91  =  10,910,000.] 


Yean. 

Sflver 
sent  to 
Rut. 

»iU8 

Drawn  by 

India 
Council. 

Imports  of 

SUter 

into  United 

Kingdom. 

SUvcr 
Coined  in 

United 
Kingdom. 

Average  Price 

Standard  8Uver 

in 

London. 

Arenge 
Bank-rate 
DJMoant. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

Per  ox. 

£ 

£ 

£• 

£ 

d. 

Per  cat. 

1876... 

10,91 

11,61 

^hS(> 

0,22 

52i 

2i 

75... 

3,71 

10,84. 

9»5o 

0,59 

56i 

8i 

74.... 

7,09 

13,28 

11,80 

0,89 

58A 

8i 

73.... 

a,5o 

13,94 . 

'2,30 

1,08 

59i 

6i 

72.... 

S>^S 

10,31 

11,14 

1,24 

60A 

4* 

71... 

3.71 

8,44 

1^,5^ 

0,70 

6o\ 

Si 

1870... 

1,58 

6,98 

10,65 

0,33 

6oi 

8 

'69... 

z.i^ 

3,70 

6,73 

0,07 

60A 

3i 

'68.... 

1,63 

4,14 

7,71 

0,30 

60 

2 

'67.... 

0,64 

5,61 

8,02 

0,19 

60 

2i 

'66... 

2,36 

7,00 

io,>8 

0,49 

6ii 

7 

"  We  continne  the  table  of  last  year,  showing  the  estimated 
production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  since  184;8, 
according  to  Professor  Raymond : — 
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(III).-^(7oM  and  SUv&r,  1848-76.  Froduction  in  California  and  Vniidd 
States,  aocordi7ig  to  Statement  of  Professor  Ratfmimd,  United  StatM 
Commissioner  of  Mining, 

[In  Mln.  £.  (£  3=  $  ).    0,000*1  omitted,  thas  ,01  =  lO.OOOr.] 


Year. 

Gold. 

Siher, 

ToUl. 

Year. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Total. 

1848 

Mlo. 
£ 

2,00 

8,00 
io,oo 

Mln. 

£ 
,01 
,01 
,01 

Mlu. 

£ 

2,01 

8,01 

10,01 

1861  

Mln. 
£ 

8,60 
7,84 
8,00 

9i" 
10,64 

Mln. 

£ 

,40 

,90 

1,70 

2,20 

2,25 

MlB. 

£ 

9,00 

8,74 
9,70 

1 1,4* 
12,89 

»49     

'62  

»50 

»63  

*64 

Average  

6,30 

,01 

6,41 

»65  

Average 

1866  

11,00 
I2,00 

13,00 

12,00 

ii,oo 

,01 
,01 
,01 
,01 
,01 

11,01 
12,01 

12,01 
11,01 

.  8,86 

1,45 

10,31 

1851 

10,70 

10,34 

9,60 

9,70 

10,00 

2,00 
2,70 
2,40 
2,60 
3,20 

12,76 

'62       

'67  

11,04 

»53 

»68  

I2>00 

'54 

'69  

12,30 

i3,»o 

'55 

70  

Average 

1871  

Arerage  

ii,8o 

,01 

11,81 

10,07 

2,60 

12,67 

ii,oo 

11,00 

io,oo 
io,oo 

9,20 

,01 
,01 
,01 
,02 
,03 

11,01 
11,01 

10,01 
10,02 
9,»3 

8,70 

7,20 

7,10 

8,43 
8,40 

4,40 
6,15 
7,15 
6,06 
7,12 

13,10 

i»,35 
14,35 
14^49 

'72  

1856 

'73  

'67 

'74  

»68 

.'75  

15,52 

'RQ 

Average 

1876  

OV 

*eo 

8,00 

6,00 

14,00 

Ayerage  

10,25 

,12 

10,37 

9,77 

7,70 

17,47 

Note. 
1877. 


-The  figures  for  1876  are  from  the  New  York  Chronicle^  13th  January, 


^'  Messrs.  Ellison  and  Co.,  of  Liyerpool,  in  their  report  on  the 
Cotton  Trade,  say  :— 

"  '  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  1876  is  that,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  it 
was  less  nnsatisfactory  than  1875.  £ven  this  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  first  nine 
months,  and  it  is  entii*ely  owing  to  the  improvement  which  took  place  in  the  last 
three  months  that  the  results  of  the  year  came  out,  on  average,  better  than  1875. 
For  the  first  six  months,  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  reaction  in  March,  the 
tendency  of  prices,  owing  to  unexpectedly  heavy  American  receipts^  dull  trade  in 
Manchester,  and  the  disorganised  state  of  the  Indian  exchanges,  was  downwards. 
At  times  considerable  depression  existed,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  heavy  losses 
suffered  by  importers  and  speculators  would  lead  to  disastrous  results ;  but  with  a 
few  trifling  exceptions,  all  liabilities  were  well  met,  and  no  failures  of  moment 
occurred — a  certain  proof  that  the  business  of  the  market  had,  as  a  rule,  been 
conducted  upon  a  sound  basis.'  " 

The  following  tables  correspond  to  those  given  in  previous 
years: — 
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(IV).^UmUd  Kingdom,    1857-76.      Estimated  Vixlue  of  Raw    Cottwi 
Imported,  Re- Exported,  and  Cotitumed,    (Elliaon'fi  Circular.) 

[pO,000's  omitted,  thui  87,3  »  37,900,0002.    The  hal^s  are  giren  in  fUl.] 


Tears. 


Import. 


Value. 


Price. 


Be-Ezported. 


Value. 


Consumed,  United  Kingdom. 


Value. 


Total  Weight. 


Bales  per 

Weei; 

400  lbs.  each. 


1876... 
*75... 
'74... 
'78... 


1872.. 
71.. 
70.. 
'69.. 

1868.. 
'67.. 
'66.. 
'66.. 

1864.. 


'61.. 

I860.. 
'69.. 
•58.. 
'67.. 


I        Mln. 

I       £ 
t 

37ia 

42»9 

47,1 

I 

I      54>» 

i 

]  53,3 
}  55>9 
!  5J.0 
55»* 

52,0 
53,8 
75,8 
63,2 

82,2 
58,0 
31,1 
38,7 

36,6 
3»,* 

27,2 

28,6 


Per  lb. 
d. 

6i 
7* 
7i 
81 

8 

91 
10* 
131 
16* 


20i 
14 

7# 

6* 
6i 
61 
7* 


Mln. 
£ 

4,* 
6,1 
6,0 
6,1 

8,5 
9i8 
8,2 

"»3 

11,6 
14,0 

19,5 
17,1 

22,1 
21,6 

7,9 

5»5 
4,1 
3,3 
3,5 


Mln. 

£ 

82,8 

86,6 

40^ 

46,4 

48,0 
40,8 
42,1 
48,8 

41,0 
41,2 
61,9 
47,2 

62,4 
40,7 
24,7 


28,9 
27,6 
24,8 
24^8 


Mln.  lbs. 

I,a74i 
i,*30, 
1,266, 
1,246, 

»,i75> 

1,071, 
940, 

99^» 
954, 
800, 
718, 

5^1, 
476, 

449i 
1,005, 

1, 079, 
974i 
907, 
825, 


No. 

61,260 
69,160 
60,870 
69,910 

66,610 
67,960 
61,620 
45,140 

47,890 
45,890 
42,829 
84,660 

26,980 
22,910 
21,620 
49,800 

61,890 
46,820 
48,600 
89,660 


"  '  The  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  rates  for  middling  Uplands 
on  the  spot  was  i^d,,  against  1.,^.  in  1876,  i-^.  in  1874,  %id.  in  1878,  xd.  in 
1872,  2^.  in  1871,  4id.  in  1870,  and  i^d,  in  1869,' 
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(V). — Cotton  Cloth  and  Yam,  Exported  and  Estimated  cu  AetuaUp 
Consumed  at  Home,  1857-76,  in  Millions  of  Pounds  Weight.  (Ellison'i 
Circular.) 

[000,000»i  omitted.]  


1 

s 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

s 

• 

Yarns  and  Cloth  Exported. 

HotM 
CoHfump- 

Total 

Ayerage  Prices  of  lUv  CottOB. 

Yean. 

Yam. 

Cloth. 

Total. 

Yams  and 
Cloth. 

Weight. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

HOM 
tiOK. 

Mln.  lbs. 

Mln.lbi. 

MlD.  lbs. 

lCln.lbs. 

Mln.  lbs. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 
d. 

Per  lb. 
d. 

1876.... 

232, 

736, 

9^7, 

164, 

1,131, 

61 

Hi 

^ 

75.... 

216; 

713, 

9z8, 

160, 

1,088, 

7tV 

Si 

7t 

»74.... 

220, 

726, 

94^» 

173, 

1,120, 

7i 

6 

7l 

73... 

216, 

688, 

903> 

175, 

1,077, 

81 

7 

8* 

1872.... 

212, 

698, 

910, 

129, 

1,055, 

9^ 

7* 

9* 

71.... 

193, 

680, 

873» 

199, 

1,058, 

8- 

7 

8i 

70.... 

186, 

616, 

802, 

140, 

942, 

9i 

8» 

9* 

'69.... 

169, 

635, 

704, 

112, 

829, 

Hi 

10 

iii 

1868.... 

174, 

548, 

723» 

160, 

883, 

9i 

8} 

9i 

*67.... 

164, 

523, 

687, 

145, 

832, 

loi 

9k 

loi 

'66.... 

134, 

401, 

625, 

145, 

770, 

i3i 

Mi 

14 

'65.... 

98, 

377, 

475> 

150, 

625, 

15I 

14» 

•.<} 

1864.... 

71, 

332, 

403* 

110, 

513, 

zz 

2li 

Xil 

'63... 

70, 

821, 

392> 

93, 

485, 

20i 

>9i 

wi 

'62.... 

88, 

324, 

4"» 

102, 

514, 

H 

'.a 

I41 

'61.... 

177, 

496, 

674, 

174, 

848, 

7l 

6* 

7l 

I860.... 

197, 

542, 

74o» 

173, 

913, 

6* 

5l 

n 

'59.... 

192, 

500, 

693. 

172, 

865, 

6i 

Si 

61 

'68.... 

200, 

452, 

65a, 

158, 

810, 

6* 

Sf 

61 

'57... 

176, 

466, 

583, 

156, 

739, 

7i 

6* 

7l 

(YT).—Ea:ports  of  Cotton  Piece  Goods,   1876-74  and  1860,  in  Quantities 
{Millions  of  Yards)  and  Percentage  of  Totals.    (Ellison's  Circolar.) 

[000.000's  omitted,  thus  1,400,  =  1,400,000,000.] 


QuanUties. 

Per  Cent,  of  Total. 

Exported  to 

1876. 

1875. 

1874. 

1860. 

1876. 

1876. 

1874. 

1860. 

India  and  Egypt    .... 
China  

Mln.yds 

1,400, 

597, 

323, 

Mln.yds. 

1,344, 
436, 
282, 

Mln.yds 

1,397, 
464, 
306, 

Mln.yds. 
910, 
324, 
272, 

Per  cnt. 

38-2 

16-3 
8-8 

Percnt. 
37-8 

12*2 

7*9 

Percnt. 

38-8 

12-9 

8-5 

Per  at. 

3^-9 

II-7 

9-8 

Turkey  and  Levant 

United  States 

2,320, 
55, 

508, 

2,062, 
80, 

566, 

2,167, 
105, 

605, 

1,506, 
226, 

527, 

63-3 
»3*9 

57-9 

2'2 

15-6 

6o-2 

»*9 

i6-8 

54-4 
8*2 

Beet    of    America! 
and  West  India  J 

i9'o 

Italy,  Austria,  &c 

Q-ermany 

2,883, 
237, 
103, 
445, 

2,698, 
214, 
116, 
632, 

2,877, 
208, 
116, 
402, 

2,269, 
198, 
102, 
217, 

78-7 
6-4 
a-8 

12*1 

757 

3'3 
15-0 

79*9 
5-8 
3'a 

in 

8r6 
7*1 
37 
7-6 

Other  Countries 

3,668, 

3,560, 

8,603, 

2,776, 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

lOO'C 
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(VII).— An  Estimate  of  the  Value  of  the  Production  of  Cotton  Manufac- 
turea  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  Cost  of  Cotton  Consumed,  and  the 
Balance  Remaining  for  Wages,  aU  other  Expenses,  Interest  of  Capital 
and  Profits,  fw  each  of  the  Past  Ten  Fears. 
[00,000*8  omitted.] 


Total 

Coat  of 

Left  for 

Total 

Cost  of 

Left  for 

Year. 

Value  of 
Good! 

Raw 

Wages,  Profit, 
and  other 

Year. 

Value  of 
Goods 

Raw 

Wages,  Profit, 
and  other 

Produced. 

Cotton. 

Expenses. 

Produced. 

Cotton. 

Expenses. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876... 

89,8 

32,8 

57,o 

1871.... 

101,9 

40,8 

6i,i 

'75... 

95,4 

36,5 

.')8,9 

'70.... 

98,1 

42,1 

5>»o 

'74... 

100,5 

40,2 

6o,3 

'69.... 

86,1 

43,7 

4M 

'73... 

104,6 

45,4 

59»i 

'68.... 

91,7 

40.9 

5o»7 

'72.... 

102,2 

48,0 

54»i 

'67.... 

90,4 

41,2 

49»i 

(VIII). — European  Rates  of  Discount,  1872-76.  Average  Annual  Rates  per 
Cent,  per  Annum,  at  Places  as  under  for  First-class  Bills,  being 
Abstract  of  Appendix  (G). 


1876. 

1875. 

1874. 

1878. 

1872. 

Places. 

Prin- 
dpal 

Open 
Market. 

BaSk.i  Market. 

Prin- 
cipal 
Baifk. 

Open 
Market. 

Prin- 
cipal 
Bank. 

Open 
Market. 

Prin- 
cipal 

Open 
Market. 

London    .... 

Parifl    

Frankfort 
AmBterdam 
Hamburg 
BruBsels  .... 

Berlin 

Vienna 

Petersburg 

Turin  

Madrid    .... 

Pr.cnt. 
^\ 

3f 

5 

3 

Per  cnt. 
2i 

2i 
8i 
2* 
31 

2i 

8t 

4i 
7 

Pr.  cnt.  1  Per  cnt. 

,.;. 

4     1    84 
4*   1    81 

4i   i    81 

4i    1    3J 
4l      *k 

1 

Pr.cnt. 
3l 

i 

4t 

4i 
4i 
6 

Per  cnt. 
8i 

4 
8t 
3i 
3t 

4iV 

3i 

41 
5i 

Pr.cnt. 

4 

1 

it 

Per  cnt 
4i 

5 

4i 
4i 
4i 

4J 

4i 
5i 
6i 

Pr.cnt. 
4t 

1 

4 

4t 
6 

Per  cnt. 
4i 

4i 
4 
3 
8 

4 

4 

5f 

6i 

"  Connected  with  the  subject  of  the  rates  of  interest  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  progress  of  commerce 
and  population,  there  is  coming  largely  into  operation  in  all 
countries,  but  especially  in  this  country,  an  increasing  vast  annual 
expenditure  of  capital  by  railways,  and  lines  of  navigation,  and  the 
like,  in  order  to  replace  wear  and  tear,  and  to  enlarge  and  extend 
the  undertakings  themselves  in  order  to  accommodate*  the  pressure 
of  business.  For  example,  in  the  five  years  1872-76  (ended 
30th  June,  1876),  the  total  outlay  of  capital  on  railways  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been :  on  lines  open,  22  million  pounds ;  on 
new   lines,   20  million  pounds ;   on  rolling,   &c.,   stock,   11^;   on 
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docks,  steamboats,  Ac,  i — total,  55  million  ponndfi,  or  equal,  on 
the  average,  to  more  than  one  million  per  month ;  and  for  several 
years  to  come  this  rate  of  ontlaj  is  not  likely  to  be  less — bnt 
rather,  more. 

**  We  continue  an  abstract  Table  (IX)  of  the  bullion  reserves 
(mostly  gold),  and  the  condition  of  the  official  banks  of  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium: — 

(IX). — Leading  Foreign  BankSy  1873-76.   Notes  in  Circulation  and  Bullion 

Reserve,  being  Summary  of  Appendix:  (passim)  in  MiUion  £, 

[00,000*8  omitted,  thus  111,S  =  111,500.000/.] 


Dates. 


Bank 
of  France. 


Notes.    Bullion, 


Imperial  Bank 
of  Germany. 


Notes.    Bullion, 


Bank 
of  Austria. 


Notes.    BuUion. 


Bank 
of  Belgian. 


Notes.    Bullion. 


1873. 
Ist  January  . 
lit  July 


1874. 
Ist  January  .. 
Ist  July 


1876. 
let  Januazy  .. 
iBt  July 


1876. 
Ist  January  . 

Ist  March 

iBt  July 


Ist  October  .... 
Ist  NoTember 
1st  December 


Mln. 
'i5»7 


ii5»8 

IOO,9 


105,9 
96,9 


100,4 
100,4 

101,7 
104,0 
ioz,6 


Mln. 

£ 
31,7 
81,0 


30,6 
47,8 


52,8 
62,7 


67,4 
72,1 
83,0 

84,2 
86,6 
87,0 


Mln. 

£ 

45.5 

42,7 


44»6 
4i*J 


41,9 
43»3 


35»7 
3i>4 
3M 

36,6 
36»o 
35»3 


Mln. 

£ 
27,6 
85,4 


35,2 
36,6 


30,3 
29,8 


24,2 
27,1 

26,0 
24,6 
25,7 


Mln. 
£ 

32,5 
35,5 


36,0 
30,* 


30, « 
.29,  > 


28,8 
28,0 
27,4 

^9,2 
3i,a 
*9,3 


Mln. 

£ 

14,2 

14,4 


14,4 
14,2 


13,9 
13,8 


13,6 
13,6 


Mln. 
£ 

11,7 
'4,1 


12,6 
11,8 


13,1 
",9 


13,5 
13,0 
13,1 

12,8 
13,1 
13,1 


Mln. 
£ 
4,7 
6,6 


4,2 
3,9 


4.7 
4,9 


4,8 
6,0 
5,6 

6,8 
6,0 
4,8 


Note. — In  JFrancef  through  1873,  the  market  price  of  gold  was  2  to  9i,  aver- 
age ji  per  miUe  prem.  In  1874,  bank  notes  were  at  parj  in  1876,  the  same ; 
in  1876,  also  the  same. 

In  Austria,  in  1873,  the  premium  on  gold  was  8  per  cent. ;  in  1874  it  was 
5i  per  cent. ;  in  1876  it  was  ji  per  cent. ;  and  in  1876  it  was  4i. 

In  Italy,  in  1873,  the  premium  on  gold  was  9  to  15  per  cent.;  in  1874  it  was 
1 1|  per  cent.;  in  1876  it  was  8  per  cent.;  and  in  1876  it  was  9  per  cent. 

In  Sussia,  in  1873,  the  price  of  silver  was  12  per  cent.;  in  1874,  it  was 
13  per  cent. ;  in  1875,  it  was  15  per  cent. ;  and  in  1876  it  was  20. 


**  At  the  Bank  of  France  the  bullion  reserve  (perhaps  one-third 
silyer)  has  reached  the  previonsly  nnheard-of  total  of  87  million 
pounds.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  sustain  themselves  at 
par,  and  it  must  be  inferred  that  at  length  these  notes  are  really 
penetrating  into  the  country  and  exciting  a  confidence  which  leads 
the  peasants  to  prefer  them  for  use  and  even  for  hoarding,  to  the 
five-franc  pieces. 
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"  W.  Fallows  and  Oo.  (Liverpool)  report : — 

**  *  The  iron  trade  has  paned  through  a  year  of  eitreme  advenity  and  depths* 
aion.  During  its  eoorse  tome  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  mannfiictaring 
concerns  had  to  Bnocmnb  to  the  severe  reaction  which  succeeded  the  inflation  of 
1872  and  1873,  whilst  the  operatives  suffered  in  no  smaU  degree  by  the  decreased 
demand  for  labour  and  greatly  diminished  wages.  During  1876  there  has  been 
ajurther  reduction  in  the  vfogee  paid  to  puddlere  and  millmen  of  7i  to  iii  per 
cent,  and  miners  of  lo  to  1 5  per  cent.  This  wiU  bring  wages  back  to  about  the 
old  level  of  1866,  but  there  still  remains  the  question  of  the  hours  of  labour  (which 
were  reduced  during  the  last  few  years),  and  it  may  yet  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  old  standard  in  this  respect  also.  The  men  have  worked  steadily  during 
1876,  excepting  a  slight  difficulty  with  the  North  Staffordshire  miners  in  May. 

*' '  Coal  ha/i  been  in  abundant  supply,  which  is  an  important  element  in 
connection  with  the  iron  trad^  and  the  prospects  in  this  respect  are  satisfactory. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  anticipated  that,  under  any  circumstances,  prices  can  be  forced 
back  to  the  old  level,  as  it  is  estimated  by  the  best  authorities  that  the  cost  of 
^etUnff  eoal  has  been  increased  i#.  Sd.  to  m.  per  ton  by  the  requirements  of  the 
Mines  Begulation  Aet>  ooupfed  with  the  diortened  hours  of  labour.  This  must 
tend  to  raise  the  level  of  prices  in  iron,  notwithstanding  the  economies  which  have 
been  introduced  of  late. 

<« '  To  understand  the  extraordinary  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
relative  production  of  the  different  districts  daring  the  past  twenty  years  we  give 
the  following  figures: — 


Pig  Iron.    Prodoctim. 

1856. 

1865. 

1876. 

1876. 

South  Staffordshire   .... 
^ales  

Tons. 
754,000 
840,070 
388,860 
820,000 
lpl,500 

16,570 

291,150 

Tons. 
691,627 
HSySOS 

1,164,000 
2o6,z68 

3ia,355 
462,988 

Tods. 

470,640 

541,809 

2>047,768 

1,050,000 

241,398 

/    486,112 

I    658,780 

969,060 

Tons. 

390*000 

420,000 

2,070,000 

1^103,000 

220,000 

400,000 

520,000 

1,027,000 

North  of  England 

Scotland         

North  Staffordshire  .... 

Cumberland   "1 

Lancashire  - J 

Other  districts   

8,212,660 

4i8i9»a54 

6,366,462 

6,150,000 

"  '  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  give  below  the  lowest  prices  which  have 
ruled  between  1861  and  1876,  and  the  exceptionally  high  prices  of  1873  by  way  of 
contrast: — 


Tear. 

Welih  Bar  in 
livcrpool. 

lUils  in  Wales. 

Seoteli  G.M.B. 

Pig  Iron*  f^o.b. 

Glasgow. 

s.  stair. 

«  List  »•  Iron. 

1851 
'62 
'68 

£  s.       £    #. 

4  >7@  5     7 

5  10    „    6  10 

$  16  V  6  10 

£  s.        £    s. 

4  16  @  5    - 
6  10   „   6    - 

5  10   „   6    - 

£  s.        £    #. 

1  18  @  2     3 

2  9    „    2  16 
2  11    „    2  14 

£    s.       £    s. 

6  16        — 

7  15        - 
7  16        — 

1878 

11  10  ,,13    - 

11    -   ,,12    - 

5  . 1    »,    7    5 

12    6  @  16  15 

1876 

6  12    „    7   10 

6    -  „   6    6 

2  16   „   3    6 

9  16  „  10  16 
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"  '  Unsatisfactory  as  the  state  of  the  iron  trade  has  been,  the  accounts  from 
America,  Germany,  and  Belgium  dieclose  a  condition  qf  thinge  even  woree  m 
eome  respects,  and  prove  how  widespread  and  serioos  the  depression  has  been 
throughout  the  world.  The  latest  statistics  from  America  show  that  out  of  7 1 9 
furnaces  built,  only  216  were  in  hlast»  and  that  while  capable  of  producing 
5i  million  tons  of  pig  iron  per  annum,  the  production  of  1875  was  only 
»,z66,58x  tons,  whilst  the  figures  for  1876  will  probably  be  still  less.  The 
accounts  received  from  Qermany  and  Belgium  have  been  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
France  alone  has  in  some  measure  proved  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
production  of  pig  iron  throughout  the  world  in  1876  was  probably  about 
15,000,000  tons;  Great  Britain  occupying  the  first  position,  and  the  United 
States  the  second.' 

"  The  following  is  our  nsoal  percentage  comparison  of  prices  at 
1st  January,  1877,  and  three  previous  dates : — 

(X). —  WkolesaU  Prices  in  London,  Comparison  of  1st  January y  1877, 
with  Four  Former  Dates,  stating  in  Approximate  Percentages  the 
Degree  in  which  the  Prices  at  \st  Janua/ry,  1877,  were  Higher  or  Lower 
than  the  Prices  brotight  into  the  Comparison,  see  Appendix  (C). 


Articles. 


Higher     Lower 


Than 

let  January, 

1876. 


Higher     Lower 


Than 

let  Janoarr, 

187b. 


Higher     Lower 


Titan 

Itt  January, 

1870. 


Higher     Lower 


Than 
Itt  Jnly,  1867. 


Coffee 
Sugar 
Tea  .... 


Per  cut. 
80 


Wheat 

Butchers'  meat 

Indigo 

Oils 

Timber    

Tallow 

Leather  

Copper    

Iron 

Lead    

Tin  


17 
32 


Cotton 

Flax  and  hemp 

SUk 

Wool  

Tobacco  

Cotton  cloth  .... 


120 
6 


Bank  Note  circa- 1 
lation  of  Great  > 
Britain    J 


Per  cot. 

2 


Per  cut. 

2 

80 


20 

6 
2 
2 


18 


20 

4 

4 

12 

6 


13 


4 
68 


Per  cut. 


Percnt. 

33 

6 


7 
6 

12 

»4 

7 
20 


2 
17 

2 


20 
12 

17 
30 

11 

12 
20 
14 


8 
45 


18 


PercnU 


10 
3 


3* 
30 
«5 


17 


Per  cnt. 
20 
34 


13 
20 


12 

18 
10 


16 


Percnt. 

8 
H 

18 

4 
5 

4 
60 
17 

33 


NoU.—Thw  table  is  deduced  from  the  details  given  in  Appendix  (A),  and  is  read  thus  :~The  pricca 
of  let  Januarv,  1877.  were,  as  regards  eqfflu,  %  per  cent,  lower  than  the  prices  of  1st  January,  1876: 
2  per  cent.  kiah9r  than  at  1st  January,  1875;  35  per  cent,  higher  than  at  1st  January,  1870;'  and 
20  per  cent,  higher  than  at  1st  July.  1867.  In  some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  arrire  satisfaetorily  at 
thOM  percentajEe*  in  consequence  of  the  widenesa  of  the  quotations  iriven  in  the  prices  current,  and 
also  in  consequence  of  changes  in  classifying  the  qualities  of  the  articlea— <banges  neeeasahly  inci« 
dent  to  improvement  of  culture  and  manufacture. 
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"  The  prices  of  Ist  Januaiy,  1877,  are  generally  lower  than  a 
year  ago,  and  still  lower  than  two  years  ago.  Bnt  there  is  a  con- 
siderable advance  over  1st  Jannary,  1870,  and  over  1st  January, 
1867. 

"  Among  the  most  needfal  of  the  mercantile  reforms  required 
in  this  country  is  a  really  sound  Bankruptcy  Act — an  Act  framed 
and  administered  in  the  just  interest  of  the  creditor  and  of  public 
honesty,  and  not,  as  in  the  present  system,  in  favour  of  the 
Hcheming  and  dishonest  debtor,  and  the  legion  of  liquidators  who 
flourish  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  mercantile  body  and  the  laxity 
and  defects  of  the  law. 

"  In  the  next  place,  the  time  has  fully  come  when  the  whole  of 
the  legislation  relating  to  Limited  Liability  Companies  shoald  be 
consolidated  and  amended.  The  Acts  of  1862  and  1867  have 
become  inadequate.  They  did  very  well  for  a  beginning,  but  the 
large,  varied,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  discLstrous  experience  of 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  thrown  many  new  lights  on  the  whole 
subject.  The  legal  decisions  have  become,  under  these  Acts,  of  the 
most  extensive  and  complex  character,  and  the  sound  part  of  them 
requires  embodiment  in  a  new  version  of  the  law.  The  Govern- 
ment could  not  render  a  greater  service  than  to  refer  the  whole 
subject  to  a  competent  Departmental  Committee,  with  instructions 
to  frame  a  clear  and  comprehensive  Bill  for  consideration  in  1878. 

"  We  refer  to  Appendix  (M)  for  a  discussion  of  the  deeper 
causes  of  the  commercial  distress  1873-76." 

With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph,  and  for  the  information 
of  those  who  may  wish  to  have  a  concise  indication  of  the  scope  of 
the  "Commercial  History  and  Review  of  1876,'*  the  table  of 
contents  is  appended. 

Year  1876. — General  Results  of  its  Commercial  and  Financial 
History : — 

I. — Com  and  Cattle  Trades. 
II. — Colonial  and  Tropical  Produce. 
TIL— Wine  Trade. 
IV. — Raw  Materials. 
V. — Shipping  and  Freights. 
VI.— Cotton  Trade. 
VII.— Linen  Trade. 

VIIT. — West  Riding,  Ac,  Woollen,  Worsted,  Flax,  Iron,  and  other 
Trades. 
IX.— The  Money  Markets  in  1876. 

Appendix. 

A. — Wholesale  Prices  of  Commodities  in  London  and  Manchester  : 
Average  of  Six  Years,  1846-60:  Selected  Dates  1866-75: 
and  Monthly,  1876. 

B. — Prices  of  Grain :  England  and  Wales :  Calendar  Year. 

x2 
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C— Wholesale  Prices,  1845-76:  Proporfciouate  Results. 

D.— Bank  of  England :  Weekly  Return. 

B.— Bank  of  France. 

F. — Banks  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Hamburg. 

G. — European  Rates  of  Discount  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  1875  and 
1876. 

H. — Foreign  Exchanges,  1841-76. 

I.  —  Joint  Stock  Banks  in  London  :  Ghroup  (A)  :  Entirely  Metro- 
politan. 

J. —  The  London  Discount  Companies. 

K. — The  Deeper  Causes  of  the  Commercial  Distress,  1873-76. 

L.— Gold  and  Silver,  1851-76  ;  Exports  to  Egypt  and  East,  from 
United  Kingdom,  &c, 

M.— Four  Years  (1873-76)  of  Coal  Mining. 

N. — The  Course  of  Prices  of  Commodities  since  April,  1876. 


n. — Lloyd*8  Statistics  of  Mcurine  Losses  for  the  Year  1876. 

As  we  anticipated  on  the  last  issue  of  Lloyd's  Tables  of  Marine 
Losses,  we  are  enabled  by  the  energy  of  the  Statistical  Department 
of  that  Corporation,  to  publish  the  figures  for  1876  three  months 
earlier  in  the  year  than  those  for  1875,  namely  in  our  June  Jounud 
instead  of  that  for  September,  thereby  increasing  their  interest  and 
usefulness. 

The  present  tables  give  the  opportunity  of  comparing  1876  with 
the  ten  preceding  years,  thus  considerably  extending  the  range  of 
observation. 

For  facility  of  reference  we  may  state  that  the  annual  tables 
already  published  in  the  Journals  of  tJie  Satistical  Society  appeared 
respectively  as  under  : — 1872 — December,  1874  ;  1873 — March, 
1875 ;  1874— March,  1876  ;  and  1875— September,  1876. 

Having  thus  published  the  casualties  for  five  consecutive  years, 
we  proceed  to  compare  the  figures  with  those  for  the  ten  years  from 
1866  to  1875  inclusive. 

Lives  Lost.  Reports  as  to  these  are  still  imperfect  and  unreliable, 
still  they  are  interesting  and  important  as  far  as  they  go.  The  five 
years  give  the  following  figures : — 
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First 
Orarter. 

Second  • 
Quarter. 

Third 
Qaarter. 

Fourth 
Qtt»rter. 

Annual 
Totd. 

Liyes  lost  so  far  aa 
reported ' 

ri872  .... 

73  .... 

74  .... 

75  .... 
L  76  .... 

280 
467 

413 
262 

377 

370 
689 
500 
568 
499 

»3a 
164 

219 

280 
369 

648 
645 
352 
729 
434 

1,530 
1,975 
1,484 
1,829 

1,679 

Five  year^  ayenij 

re 

360 

626 

253 

661 

1,699 

y 

Percentage  on  annual  total 

21-19 

80-90 

14-89 

8302 

lOO'OO 

Ten  years*  prerious  aver-  \ 
ag*e,  1866-76 / 

374 

499 

246 

687 

1,706 

Percentage  on  annual  total 

21-93 

29-25 

I4-4Z 

34-40 

lOO'OO 

Crews  reported  saved  or  drowned — So  far  as  information  has  been 
given  the  following  results  appear  :- 


Crews  Saved. 

Crews  Drowned. 

First 
Qaarter. 

Second 
Quarter. 

Third 
Quarter. 

Fourth 
Quarter. 

Annual 
Total. 

First 
Qaarter. 

Second 
Quarter. 

Third 
Quarter. 

Fourth 
Quarter. 

Annual 
Total. 

SaUinff  VeexeU— 
1872  

280 
378 
247 
258 
251 

204 
144 
190 
160 
185 

156 
17a 
140 
149 
151 

568 
812 
398 
400 
384 

1,198 
1,006 

975 
967 

971 

22 

64 

^? 
38 

23 

24 
66 
66 
22 
26 

18 
31 
39 
17 
15 

46 
46 
34 
45 
50 

1 10 

73  

107 
167 

122 

74  

75      

76  

113 

Five  yeara^  arerage 

283 

177 

153 

410 

t,023 

37 

38 

24 

44 

«43 

Percentage  on  an-  \ 
nual  total J 

27*67 

17-30 

14*95 

4008 

100-00 

25-87 

26-67 

16-79 

30-77 

loo-oo 

Ten   yea/r^    P"*©-! 
Tious  average    j 

271 

166 

160 

362 

939 

id 

20 

13 

31 

90 

Percentage  on  an-  \ 
nual  total J 

28-86 

16-62 

17-04 

3748 

1 0000 

2889 

22-22 

H-45 

34-44 

1 00-00 

Steamers— 
1872  

21 
26 
26 

31 
16 

26 
9 
20 
14 
13 

21 
18 

19 
21 
21 

33 
18 
30 
26 
30 

100 
71 
95 
9* 
80 

5 

»4 
6 

4 

4 

1 
1 
7 
1 

2 
1 

7 
1 
3 
6 
4 

'3 
16 

73  

74 

18 

75  

11 

76  

8 

Five  years*  average 

24 

16 

20 

27 

87 

7 

2 

I 

4 

H 

Percentage  on  an- 1 
nual  total / 

*7-59 

18-40 

22-98 

3103 

lOOOO 

50-00 

14-28 

714 

28-68 

100-00 

Ten    yeart^    pre- 1 
TiouB  average    j 

18 

12 

13 

18 

61 

3 

1 

I 

1 

6 

Percentage  on  an- ' 
nual  total 

29-51 

19-67 

2131 

29-61 

lOO'OO 

50-00 

16-67 

16-67 

1666 

100-00 
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The  more  serious  casualties  reported  were  as  under  : — 


PercenUise 

on  Annual  Total 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

Ten  Yean' 
Prerionu 
Arcrage. 

Sailing  Vessels — 

In  collision 

1615 
25-68 
11-52 
46-65 

18-85 
26-06 
"•95 
43-14 

16-91 
25-39 
10-97 
4673 

18-69 
24-88 
10-94 
45*49 

20-56 
2710 
1009 
42-25 

16-95 

27-08 

Stranded..., 

Leaky  

II'OO 

Other  casualties 

44-97 

10000 

lOQ-OO 

10000 

100-00 

10000 

lOOOO 

Steamers-^ 

In  collision 

28-65 

25-50 

2-15 

43-70 

30-43 
24-51 

2*45 
42-61 

27-06 

25-60 

2-74 

44-60 

31-35 
2648 

3958 

82-05 

2600 

2-35 

89-60 

3097 

2'>'79 

Stranded 

Leaky  

2-58 
40-66 

Other  cAflualties... ^ 

100-00 

loo-oo 

100-00 

lOC'OO 

10000 

lOO'OO 

The  percentages  of  results  to  the 
ascertained,  were  as  follow : — 


vessels  reported,  so  far  as 


Percentage  on  Annual  Total. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Ten  Yeaia' 
Previous 
Arerafe. 

Sailing  Vessels — 

Total    or    construe- 1 
tive  loss  or  great  V 
damage    J 

^inor  damage    ^ r 

2809 

53-15 
18-76 

30-99 

50- '5 
18-86 

29-59 

51-68 
18-73 

i6-43 
ai-35 

2809 

45-47 
26-44 

3i-H 
4669 
2107 

Not  damaged  or  re- "I 
suits  unknown    ....  j 

10000 

100-00 

10000 

10000 

100-00 

lOOOO 

Steamers — 
Total    or    construc- 
tive loss  or  great  V 
damage    

14-08 

5014 
35-78 

i5*z8 

47-64 
37-08 

16-26 

48-99 
34-75 

12-02 
48-85 
39-13 

18-65 

44-88 
41-47 

16-89 

Minor  damage    

4276 
4035 

Not  damaged  or  re-1 
suits  unknown    ....   ' 

10000 

1 00*00 

100  00 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

The  proportion  of  casualties  reported  to  Lloyd's  to  the  number 
of  mercantile  sea-going  vessels  existing  in  the  different  years,  as 
given  in  the  Eepertoire  General  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  was  as 
under : — 
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Fercentege  of  Casiultiei  to  Seapgoing  Vesielt  Existing. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Sailing  yeaaelB 

StflMn«r»    rr  --,- 

20-51 
55'$^ 

19-77 
47-56 

46-97 

18-81 
46-12 

i8-6i 
30'59 

Missing  vessels,  or  vessels  wliicli  are  believed  to  have  been  lost 
with  all  hands,  show  a  marked  and  satisfactory  diminution,  as 
follows : — 


UiniBg  Veneli. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Ten 

Yean'  Previous 

ATemge. 

Sailing  yesselB  .... 

80 
9 

148 
16 

Ill 
17 

71 
II 

58 

4 

9* 
9 

Total 

89 

164 

128 

82 

62 

lOI 

Vessels  burnt  or  on  fire  give  the  following  figures : — 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Ten 

Yean'  Prerions 

Average. 

Sailing  reBBels  .... 
Steamers   

122 
59 

153 
56 

171 
57 

124 

58 

132 
65 

149 
45 

Total 

181 

Z09 

228 

182 

197 

194 

The  comparative  constancy  of  the  proportions  of  the  various 
casualties  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked,  more  particularly  when  the 
vast  variety  of  elements  which  are  included,  and  the  limited  area  of 
observation  are  remembered ;  and  the  regular  gradation  of  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  casualties  reported  to  Lloyd's  to  the  sea-going 
vessels  existing,  from  1872  onwards,  is  alike  noticeable  and  inter- 
esting. 

This  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  casualty,  it  would  seem 
must  not  be  attributed  entirely  to  improved  navigation,  less  severe 
weather,  or  the  absence  of  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  disaster, 
but  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the  increased 
number  of  vessels,  particularly  steamers,  which  have  been  laid  up 
through  the  want  of  remunerative  employment  for  them. 

Collisions,  however,  in  1876  contrast  unfavourably,  as  it  appears 
that  rather  more  than  one  in  five  of  the  sailing  vessels,  and  nearly 
one  in  three  of  the  steamers  to  which  casualties  occurred  were  in 
collision. 
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1, — A  Table  shomng  the  Numher  of 

Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  Bailing  Vessels  and  Steamti 
Compared  vnth  the  Average  Jk'umber  mi 

First  Half-Year. 

Second  Half.Tear. 

4BBBid  Total.             1 

Sailing  Yesseb. 

1876. 

Ten  previoQi 
Years. 

1876. 

Average 
XenpreviooB 

1876. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

1.  Misting 

85 

0-74 

60 

>'23 

28 

0*38 

32 

0*54 

68 

o'<4.'      se  fi^ 

Beooyered  .... 
Lost 

26 
63 

0-55 
1*33 

33 
128 

0*67 

38 
186 

0-63 
*-i5 

39 
134 

0-66 

2-26 

64 
198 

0*60 
184 

72  i  r«« 

267:  2:5 

"  1 

Total 

89 

1-88 

156 

3'i8 

173 

2-88 

178 

2*92 

262 

^'44 

a29 

,..! 

3.  ColUsum— 
Not  damaged 

Damaged 

Sunk    

398 

691 

65 

8-4, 

12-49 

1*37 

209 

646 

73 

4-a7 

11*13 

1-49 

404 

680 

69 

6-73 

11*3* 

i"i5 

286 

639 

81 

4-83 
10*80 

1-37 

802 

1,271 

134 

7*47 

11-84 

1-25 

«;4-57 

1,185  !io-f« 
164    ,4] 

Total 

1,054 

zm 

829 

16-89 

1,158 

19*20 

1,006 

i7"oo 

2,207 

20*^6 

1.8S6'i6*u 

^  '   '     .   '-1 

4    8iiildi)«r        fromi 
CKusesotlierthan  \ 
oolliaion J 

108 

a-28 

157 

319 

156 

2*6o 

181 

3-07 

264 

z-46 

8M-  3-u 

5.  Stranded— 
Q-ot  off 

796 
388 

66 

16-83 

8*20 

i"39 

697 

600 

127 

14-19 
io-i8 

2-60 

916 
618 

131 

IO-2I 
2-18 

762 
670 

175 

12*89 

"•33 

2-96 

1,712 
1,001 

197 

'5*95 
9'3i 

183 

1,459 

12-^1 

Not  got  off   .... 
not  reported  / 

1,170  10  «i 
303    2-7S 

Total 

1,250 

26-42 

1,825 

26-97 

1,660 

27*64 

1,608 

27*18 

2,910 

27*10 

2,933  2rcS 

6.  Capture 

69 

209 

76 

46 
460 
324 

105 

908 

8 

1*5 
442 

i-6i 

0*97 
9-72 
6-85 

2*22 
19-19 

0-I7 

4 

2 

68 

186 

94 

66 
621 
229 

124 

1,090 
10 

009 
0-04 
>*39 
378 

1-91 

1-14 
io-6i 
4-67 

^•53 
22*19 

0*21 

1 

1 
78 

384 

92 

114 
623 

178 

105 

1,300 
20 

0-02 
0*02 
1*22 

I '53 

1*90 

10-37 

2*96 

ns 
21*64 

o-3i. 

9 

2 

80 

286 

91 

118 
670 
279 

121 

1,240 
19 

0-16 
0-04 
1-36 

4-8i 
"•53 

200 
ii-3a 
4*7* 

a*o5 

20-97 
0-32 

1 

1 

132 

648 

168 

160 

1,068 

602 

210 

2,208 
28 

Q-OI 
O'OI 

»*3 
506 

1-56 

10-09 
4-66 

1-96 

20'57 
0*26 

14!  Of 3 

7.  Piracy 

4 
149 

471 

186 

174 

1,191 

506 

246 

2,330 
29 

C-C4 
'•57 
4-55 

171 

i-<i 
ii-oc 

2*26 
21-51 

027 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 

9.  Dismasted  or " 

disabled 

10.  Jettison      of 
cargo   under  * 
deck  

11    Jettison  of  deck.' 
^^'      loud  or  washed    > 
oyerboerd    ^ 

12.  Leaky 

18.  Loss  of  anchor' 
or  chains  .... 

14.  Machinery      1 
damaged,  &c.  J 

15.  Mutiny.slcknes.,! 

caeuidtiea      to  1 
crew,  or  refui-  f 
ing  duty J 

16.  Shipdmged.,&c. 

17.  Water-logged.... 

Number  of  casualts. 

4,731 

— 

4,912 

— 

6,006 

— 

6,916 

— 

10,787 

— 

10,828 

- 

Number  of  vessels 

4,430 

— 

4,661 

— 

5,661 

— 

6,527 

— 

10,091 

— 

10|089 

— 
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ifpcrtedin  ^*  LhycTs  List,'*  daring  the  Year  1876,  and  the  respective  Pereentages  thereon 
ftrwniages  for  the  Ten  Previous  Years, 


Kilt  Hair-Tew. 

Second  Half.Year. 

▲snunlTbtaL 

1876. 

Tenprerfons 
Yean. 

1876. 

'•& 

1876. 

Arenge 
TenorenoM 

Stoftmen. 

Per 

Cent 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Knm- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

1 

0-o8 

6 

0*78 

8 

0-21 

3 

0-27 

4 

o'>5 

9 

0*50 

1.  mssing 

4 

0-34 

1 
2 

O'lO 
0-23 

2 

0:14 

2 

o-i8 

6 

O'^h 

1 
4 

0*07 
0-20 

fieooTowd 
Lost 

4 

0-34 

8 

0-33 

2 

014 

2 

0-22 

6 

0-23 

5 

0-27 

Total 

201 

161 

17 

1683 

12*65 

142 

121 

101 

10 

1500 
12-48 

254 

188 

21 

I8-1I 
13-41 

169 

131 

14 

1769 
13-64 

»-5i 

455 

889 

88 

17-53 
13-06 

1*46 

290 

231 

25 

16-46 

13-11 

1-40 

3.  CoUinonr^ 
Notdunaged 
Damaged 
Sunk 

m 

30-90 

282 

28-73 

468 

3302 

814 

ir%s 

832 

3105 

546 

30*97 

Total 

20 

1-68 

19 

243 

21 

1-50 

24 

^'bS 

41 

1-58 

44 

2*49 

{  ^*  «^&«SE 

L             «ion 

283 
31 

5 

i37o 
0-4J 

165 
83 

12 

20-47 
4-10 

1-50 

296 
50 

10 

21*11 

3*57 
0-71 

191 

44 

9 

>9'97 
460 

0*99 

679 
81 

15 

22-30 
312 

0-58 

856 

77 

22 

20-20 
4*37 
1*22 

5.  Stranded-^ 
Got  off 
Kot  got  off 
/            Snbeeqnent    fate 
\               not  reported 

319 

J671 

210 

26*07 

356 

*5*39 

245 

^S'S^ 

675 

26*00 

455 

»579 

Total 

29 
10 

24 

7 
29 
Ih 

212 

8 
147 

a'43 
0*84 

»-oi 

0-58 
»-43 

1-26 

1776 

0*67 
12-31 

22 

7 

12 

6 

23 

9 

165 

10 
82 

2*69 
0-88 

0-72 
z-81 
115 

20*41 

1-24 
10-13 

86 
14 

27 

6 
82 
17 

245 

12 
168 

i'57 
1-00 

i'93 

0-43 

2-28 
1*21 

1747 

0-86 
11-98 

1 

23 

11 

11 

10 

23 

8 

182 

10 
89 

O'lO 

a'44 
116 

1-20 

*-39 
0-86 

18-99 

1-03 
9-3« 

65 
24 

61 

18 
61 
32 

457 

20 
315 

a*5o 
0-92 

1-97 

0-50 

a-35 
123 

17-60 

0-77 
1213 

1 

45 
18 

24 

16 
45 
17 

347 

20 
171 

0*09 

»'55 
i*03 

1-36 

0-90 

2-58 

0-99 

19-64 

1*13 
969 

6.  Captuw 

7.  Piracy 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 
r   9.  Dismasted      or 
\          disabled 

f  10.  Jettison    of 

cargo     under 
I           deck 

L          ^  board 

12.  Leaky 

f  18.  Loss  of  anchors 
or  chains 

^14.  Machinery  damaged 
or  abort  of  coals 

'16.  Mutiny,  aicknets, 
casualties  to 
crew,  or  refus- 
ing duty 

16.  Shipdmgd.,&o. 

17.  Water-logged 

1,194 
U40 

— 

807 

— 

1,402 

— 

967 

— 

2^96 

— 

1,765 

— 

Knmber  of  casualties 

— 

777 

— 

1^51 

— 

928 

— 

2,491 

— 

1,706 

— 

Knmber  of  steamers 
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2. — A  Tabu  showing  the  Results  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  Ship  and  Catffo,  uiih 
during  the  Year  1876,  and  the  respective  Percentages  tkerwrn^  O 


t  ^<iH 


Fint  Half-Yew. 

Seeoud  Half. Year. 

^T--.          ^ 

[  Sailing  Yessels. 

1876. 

Ten  prerioQi 
xenn. 

1876. 

Tenprevious 
Year*. 

187a 

•-S 

Nnm. 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 

Cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
Cent 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Nnmber. 

Per 
Coit. 

ker     \Cm 

JRettUts  to  8hip^ 
Total  loM    

626 

68 

439 

2,088 

28 
1,197 

14-11 

1*31 
9-91 

47*13 
27-02 

879 

91 

476 

2,152 

19 
948 

19-27 
2-01 

>o'45 
47*17 

0-42 
20*67 

974 

68 

676 

2,462 

26 
1,471 

17-21 

1*11 

11-94 

43-31 

0-44 

»5'99 

1,088 

84 

638 

2,628 

16 
1,182 

>9*59 
11-54 

0*30 
21-39 

1,699 

121 

1,115 

4^540 

48 
2,668 

15*84 

1*20 

11*05 

44*99 

0-48 

26-44 

i.«8  »m 
176  m 

1,115  f  ITU 

1 

«.m  zm 

Cozutruotive  lose 

Ghreat  damage 

MiDor  damage    .... 

Baisedaftersink-l 
ing J 

Not  damaged  orl 
results    un-   • 
known J 

Total   

4,480 

— 

4,661 

— 

5,661 

— 

6,627 

— 

10,091 

— 

10,089    " 

EesuUs  to  Cargo  so 
All  lost    

806 
172 

8 

2 

5 

29 

72 

6-8 1 
3*88 
o-i8 
0-05 
o-ii 
0-66 
1*63 

608 
260 
19 
18 
10 
66 
69 

1113 
5*49 
0*43 
0-29 

0*22 
1-42 
1-52 

889 

298 

9 

6 

8 

76 

76 

6-87 

5-18 
o-i6 
oil 
014 

134 
1-32 

640 

299 

14 

8 

8 

69 

68 

9-78 

5*41 
0-26 
0-15 
0-15 

1-24 

696 
466 

17 
8 

13 
106 
147 

689 
4*61 
017 
0-08 
c-13 
104 
1-46 

1,0«»   IC4D 

Part  lost 

549 
34 

5"44 

All  saved 

Forwarded 

21    o-iil 

Heated    

19 
1S4 
187 

019 

»33 

135 

Shifted    

Salvage  Services  .... 

872 

8-40 

443 

9*73 

488 

8-62 

483 

8-74 

860 

8-52 

927 

9'> 

Lives — 
Crews  saved    

Crews  drowned  .... 

436 

48 

9-84 
108 

427 
47 

9*37 
1-03 

686 
66 

9*45 
»»5 

612 
43 

9-26 
079 

971 
118 

9*62 

1*12 

939 
90 

0-9C 

lives  lost  so  far"] 
as  reported  (in  1 
both  ships  and  T 
steamers)     ....J 

876 

— 

878 

— 

808 

— 

838 

— 

1,679 

— 

1,706 

- 
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L1877.]   Lloyd's  Statistics  of  Marine  Losses  fo)-  the  Year  1876.       815 
Crews  Saved  or  Drowned  and  Lives  Losty  so  far  as  reported  in  ^^Lloyd'6  Lisi^^ 
M  iki  Average  Number  and  Percentages  for  the  Ten  Previous  Years, 


' 

Fir»t  Half-year. 

Second  Half-Year. 

Annual  ToUl. 

1876. 

ATcnge 

Ten  prenooa 

iTear.. 

1876. 

Ten  pre^'l01U 
Kwrs. 

1876. 

Ten  previous 
Yewrs. 

Steamen. 

ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Ceut. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Results  to  Ship- 

70 

6-14 

66 

8-47 

88 

6-51 

82 

8-89 

158 

6-34 

148 

8-70 

Total  loss 

4 

0*35 

6 

0-66 

3 

0*22 

4 

0-42 

7 

0-28 

9 

0-53 

Constructiye  loss 

83 

7-28 

56 

7-29 

92 

6-8 1 

73 

7-88 

176 

7-03 

130 

7-66 

Ghreat  damage 

UA 

+4*1 

338 

43-46 

699 

44'34 

378 

40*73 

1,103 

44-28 

716 

41*97 

4 

o'35 

6 

0-77 

11 

o-8i 

7 

o-8i 

15 

o*6o 

13 

079 

Baised  after  smkiiig 

475 

41-67 

306 

39'34 

558 

41*30 

383 

41-27 

1,033 

41-47 

689 

40-39 

r  Not  damaged  or 
\     results  imknoi/tn 

U40 

— 

777 

— 

1,351 

— 

928 

— 

2,491 

— 

1,706 

— 

Total 

. 

Results  to   Cargo  so 
far  as  reported — 

23 

2*02 

27 

3-46 

27 

2-00 

30 

3*27 

50 

201 

57 

3-36 

All  lost 

45 

3*95 

32 

4'i3 

52 

3-85 

38 

4'o6 

97 

3-89 

70 

4-09 

Part  lost 

1 

o'09 

1 

0*19 

— 

— 

1 

0-13 

1 

0-04 

2 

0-15 

AUsared 

- 

— 

1 

0-14 

— 

— 

1 

0*07 

— 

— 

2 

0*1 1 

Forwarded 

8 

o'x6 

1 

O'lO 

1 

0*07 

1 

0*07 

4 

o*i6 

1 

0*09 

Heated 

12 

i'05 

9 

ri8 

24 

1-78 

13 

1*43 

36 

1*45 

22 

132 

Shifted 

35 

3*07 

16 

2*12 

26 

192 

21 

2-26 

61 

2*45 

37 

220 

Otherwise  damaged 

89 

7-8 1 

61 

7-85 

108 

7*99 

64 

6-88 

197 

7*91 

123 

7*21 

Salvage  Services 

Lives— 

29 

*-54 

30 

3-90 

51 

3-78 

31 

3-3» 

80 

321 

61 

3-58 

Crews  saved 

4 

0*35 

4 

0*54 

4 

0-30 

2 

0-2I 

8 

0-32 

6 

0*36 

Crews  drowned 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

fliives  lost  so  far 
J  as  reported  (in 
1  both  ships  and 
L     steamers) 
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3.— A  Table  showing  the  Number  of   Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  Sailing  Vessels  repor 


Compared  with  the  Averag 

e  Number  and  Percenta^ 

First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter. 

Sftiling  ToBselB. 

1876. 

Averaf^e  Ten 
previous  Yean. 

1876. 

Average  Ten 
previous  Years. 

Namber. 

Pet- 
eentoga. 

Niunber. 

Per- 
centage. 

Nomber. 

Per. 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage 

1.  Missing    

16 

0*55 

27 

c-86 

19 

1*03 

83 

1-90 

BdOOTOFOCl 

16 
36 

>»5 

21 
75 

0*67 
2-39 

11 
27 

0*59 
1*46 

12 

48 

0*66 

Lost  

3t*74 

Total 

61 

1*77 

96 

yos 

38 

i'o5 

60 

3*40 

8.  Collision— 

Not  damaged    

240 

368 

83 

8-34 

12-78 

I-I4 

126 

347 

43 

4*02 

irci 
1-38' 

158 

223 

32 

8-53 
12*04 

1*73 

83 

199 

30 

4*71 

11*33 

1-68 

Damaged  

gunk 

Total 

641 

22'l6 

617 

16*41 

413 

22-30 

312 

17*73 

4.  Sinking  from   causes  \ 
other  than  collision  J 

62 

»'i5 

86 

*-75 

46 

2-48 

70 

3*99 

6.  Stranded^ 

Got  off 

411 
236 

42 

i4-»7 
8-20 

1-46 

412 
323 

85 

• 

13-07 

IO'24 
2*71 

885 
152 

24 

20*79 

8-21 

1*29 

285 
177 

42 

Not  got  off   

10*07 
240 

Subsequent  fate  not  \ 
reported    J 

Total 

689 

a3*93 

820 

26*02 

561 

30*29. 

604 

28-67 

6.  Gantura    

34 
107 

42 

23 
264 
270 

61 

614 
6 

i-i8 
3*71 
1-46 

o-8o 
9-17 
9+1 

2*12 
21-32 

0-17 

2 

1 

36 

111 

63 

35 
332 

186 

76 

755 
5 

0*07 
0*03 
1-16 

3*53 

2-00 

I-I3 
10*54 

5*90 
2-40 

23*79 
0-17 

25 
102 

34 

28 

196 
54 

44 

294 
3 

•«-35 

1*83 

1*24 

10-58 

2*92 

a-38 

15-88 
c-16 

2 

1 

82 

74 

81 

20 

189 

43 

48 

335 
5 

7.  Piracy  

0-04 

1  *Kn 

8.  Sumt  or  on  fire 

9.  Dismasted  or  disabled.... 
10.  Jettison      of      cargo' 
under  deck    

4*23 
1*76 

11.  Jettison  of  deckload  or  \ 

washed  overboard.... 
1?.  Leaky  

1*14 

10-74 

i*45 

2*74 

19-01 
0*28 

chains    ' 

14.  Mutiny,    sickness,' 

casualty  to  crew  or  > 
refusing  duty    

15.  Ship  damaged,  loss  of' 

bulwarks,  sails,  &c. 
13.  Water-loirired 

Number  of  casualties    

2,879 

— 

3,152 

— 

1,852 

— 

1,760 

— 

Number  of  vessels....,,....,,.... 

2,674 

— 

2,897 

— 

1,766 

— 

1,664 
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)^ Lloyd's  List"  during  the  Four  Quarters  of  1876>  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereon^ 
r  the  same  period  of  the  Ten  Previous  Years, 


Third  Quarter. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

1876. 

Average  Ten 
preTioas  Yean. 

1876. 

Average  Ten 
previona  Yean. 

Sailing  Yeasels. 

ranber. 

Per- 
ceuUge. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Namber. 

Per- 
eentage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

10 

o*5o 

17 

0-87 

18 

0-33 

15 

0-38 

1.  Musing 

9 
29 

0-44 
1*44 

12 
86 

o'6i 
1-85 

29 
106 

0-73     ' 
2-66 

27 
98 

0-69 
246 

RecoTcred 
Lost 

38 

1-88 

48 

2-46 

185 

3*39 

125 

3T5 

Total 

190 

311 

29 

9-41 

15-41 

1-44 

106 

237 

81 

5-46 

12-14 

>*57 

214 
869 

40 

5-37 

I'OO 

179 

402 

50 

4-5* 

10*14 

1-27 

3.  CoWnon— 
Not  damaged 
Damaged 
Sunk 

530 

26-i6 

874 

19-18 

623 

15-62 

682 

'5*93 

Total 

52 

z-58 

72 

3*68 

104 

2-6i 

110 

2*77 

^     4.  Sinking  from   causes 
1           other  than  collision 

395 

148 

34 

»9*57 
7*33 
1*69 

279 

200 

48 

14*33 
10-26 

2-48 

521 
466 

97 

i3'o6 
11-66 

^•43 

488 

470 

127 

1218 
11-86 

3*iO 

5.  Stranded— 

Got  off 

Not  got  off 
/Subsequent  fate   not  re- 
\     ported 

577 

i8'59 

527 

27-07 

1,083 

27-15 

1,080 

i7-23 

Total 

1 

1 

24 

104 

28 

24 

234 

53 

43 

292 

7 

0-05 
0-05 
1-19 

1*39 

I-I9 

11 '60 

z-13 

14*47 
0-34 

4 

1 

36 

101 

30 

20 

255 

47 

54 

360 
5* 

0-19 

o-o8 
1-83 

*'59 

1-04 

13*10 

i*43 

18-44 
0-28 

49 
230 

64 

90 
889 
125 

62 

1,008 
18 

123 

5*77 
I -60 

2-26 
9*75 
3-13 

"'55 

25-28 
0-33 

6 

1 

45 

184 

61 

98 
414 
231 

71 

880 
18 

0-15 

0-02 

I-I3 
4-63 

1*53 

i-47 
10-46 

5-84 

1-80 

22-16 
0-33 

6.  Capture 

7.  Piracy 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 

9.  Dismasted  or  disabled 
riO.  Jettison      of     cargo 
1           under  deck 

f  11.  Jettisonofdeckloador 
\            washed  overboard 

12.  Leaky 
ri8.  Loss    of  anchors   or 
\           chains 
ri4.  Mutiny,    sickness, 
casualty  to  crew  or 
L           refusing  duty 
r  15.  Ship  damaged,  loss  of 
L           bulwarks,  sails,  &o. 

1&  Water-logged 

1018 

— 

1,949 

— 

3,988 

— 

3,966 

— 

Number  of  casualties 

1^ 

_ 

1,861 

— 

8,732 

— 

3,677 

1 

— 

Number  of  Tessels  ■ 
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4. — A    Table  shotcing  the  Number  of  Wrecks  and  Castialttes  to  Steamers  reported  i 

Compared  with  the  Average  Number  and  Percenta^ 


First  Quarter. 

Sewjnd  Quarter. 

Steamers. 

1876. 

Average  Ten 
preTioaa  Yean. 

1876. 

Arerage  Ten 

Nnmber. 

Per- 
ceotHge. 

Number. 

Per- 
cenUge. 

Nninber. 

Per- 
cenlage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

1.  Missing    

1 

0-I5 

4 

o*95 

— 

2 

0-55 

2.  Abandoned— 

Beoorered 

Lost       

2 

0*29 

1 

0-28 

2 

0-39 

1. 

0-1 7 

Total 

2 

0*29 

1 

0-37 

2 

0-39 

1 

0*29 

8.  Collision — 

Not  damaired.    

112 
93 
10 

i<J'45 

13*65 

1*47 

67 

58 

6 

14-46 
12-58 

1-29 

89 
58 

7 

17-35 

11-31 

1-36 

54 
43 

4 

«5'72 

ii'36 

1-19 

T)iimafl^4fd  ......-.., -tt,r.t.r- 

Sunk 

Total 

215 

31*57 

131 

i8'33 

154 

30-02 

101 

29-27 

4.  Sinking   from  cauaes' 
other  than  collision  ^ " 

11 

1-62 

11 

2-42 

9 

'•75 

8 

i*44 

B.  Strandedr- 

Got  off 

158 
16 

3 

22-47 

0-44 

87 
18 

8 

18-87 
3*91 
1*69 

130 
15 

2 

a5'34 
2-92 

o*39 

78 
15 

4 

12-63 
4*35 
1*^5 

Hat  ffot  off    

Subsequent  fate  not ' 
reported    / 

Total 

172 

25*^6 

113 

24*47 

147 

28-65 

97 

28-23 

ft    Canture     

17 

7 

11 

6 

15 
11 

111 

5 

97 

249 
J '03 

1-62 

c-88 

2*2C 
1-62 

16-30 

0-73 
14-24 

10 
4 

6 

4 
12 

7 

91 

6 

59 

2-18 
0-97 

1-36 

c-97 
2-66 
1-51 

19-67 
12-86 

12 
3 

18 

1 
14 

4 

101 

3 

50 

*'34 
o'59 

»'53 

C-19 

2-73 
0-78 

19-69 
o'59 
9*75 

11 
2 

6 

1 

10 
2 

74 

4 

22 

*2    Piracy  

/.    f  II1M.J 

ft    'Riirnt  or  on  fire 

3-36 
0-75 

»'79 

9.  Dismasted  or  disabled. . . . 

10.  Jettison      of     cargo  1 

nnder  deck   1 

11.  Jettison  of  deckload  or  1 

washed  overboard...  j 

12   Leaky    

0-38 
3 '02 
0*67 

21-41 
1*22 
6-47 

13.  Loss   of   anchors    or\ 

chains    J 

14.  Machinery    damaged  1 

or  short  of  coals  ....  J 

15.  Mutiny,  sickness,] 

casualty  to  crew,  or  \ 
refusing  duty    J 

16.  Ship  damaged,  loss  of! 

sails,  bidwarks,  Ac.  J 
1^    'Water-losired  

TTiimfMr  of  casualties............ 

681 

— 

462 

— 

513 

— 

345 

Tfiimher  of  steamers 

657 

— 

446 

— 

488 

— 

831 
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1877.]   Lloyd's  StatUties  of  Marine  Losses  for  the  Tear  1876.     ^  819 

^'lAoyd^s  Listy"  during  tke  Four  Quarters  of  1876^  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereon^ 
fur  the  same  period  of  the  Ten  Previous  Years, 


Third  Quarter.               1 

Fourth  Quarter. 

1876. 

ATerag«  Ten       1 
Pnrious  Xtun.    \ 

1876. 

Average  Ten 
Previons  Yean. 

Steamers. 

Xomber. 

Per- 
ceotage. 

Namber. 

Per- 
emUge. 

Namber. 

Per. 
oentage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

0-36 

2 

0-36 

1.  Musing 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BeooTered 

— 

— 

1 

o'i3 

2 

0-24 

1 

019 

Loat 

— 

— 

1 

o-i6 

2 

0-24 

1 

0*26 

Total 

8.  CoUitioi^ 

109 

19-06 

72 

19-35 

145 

17*47 

97 

16-64 

Not  damaged 

^ 

14-68 

55 

14*90 

104 

i«'53 

76 

12*84 

Damaged 

12 

a'lo 

6 

"•75 

9 

■i-o8 

8 

1*37 

Sunk 

205 

35*84 

133 

36-00 

258 

31*08 

181 

30*85 

Total 

12 

2*10 

9 

^•37 

9 

1-08 

15 

2-66 

r   4.  Sinking  from   causes 
\          other  than  collision 

5.  Stranded^ 

131 

22-90 

76 

2o*<;6 

166 

19*88 

115 

19-60 

Gotoif 

17 

i-97 

17 

4*47 

88 

3*98 

27 

467 

Not  got  off 

5 

'   0-87 

2 

0-67 

6 

o-6o 

7 

1-19 

r  Subsequent  fate  not  re- 
\     ported 

1S3 

26-74 

95 

25-70 

208 

24-46 

148 

25-46 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0*15 

6.  Capture 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^~'    » 

— 

7.  Piracy 

21 

3-67 

11 

3-02 

16 

1-80 

12 

2-o8 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 

5 

0-87 

8 

o'75 

9 

i-o8 

8 

1-42 

9.  Dismasted  or  disabled 

9 

1-57 

5 

1*45 

18 

2-17 

6 

0-99 

riO.  Jettison      of     cargo 
'  [           under  deck 

1 

o-i8 

1 

0-38 

6 

o-6o 

9 

1*48 

ril.  Jettison  of  deckload  or 
"  [           washed  overboard 

18 

2-27 

8 

2-i8 

19 

2-29 

16 

2-52 

12.  Leaky 

6 

1-05 

1 

0-38 

11 

136 

7 

1-16 

ri8.  Loss  of   anchors    or 
chains 

106 

18-88 

78 

21*18 

187 

16*50 

108 

17*60 

14.  Machineiy    damaged 
\           or  short  of  coals 
ri6.  Mutinji   sickness, 

5 

0-87 

5 

1-40 

7 

0-84 

4 

o*8o 

<            casualty  to  crew,  or 
refusing  duty 

34 

5*94 

18 

4-77 

184 

16-14 

71 

12-18 

r  16.  Ship  damaged,  loss  of 
\           sails,  bulwarks,  &o. 
17.  Water-logged 

572 

— 

371 

— 

880 

— 

686 

— 

Number  of  castialtiee 

552 

— 

860 

— 

799 

— 

669 

— 

Number  of  steamers 
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5.— -4   Table  showing  the  Results  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  Ship  and  to  Cargo j  with 
Listy^  during  the  Fovff  Quarters  of  1876,  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereon^  Compared 


SetuUs  to  Skip^ 
Total  loBS    

ConstruciiTe  loss    

Ghreat  damage 

Minor  damage    

Baised  after  sinking  

Not  damaged  or  restdts  1 
unknown j 

Total   

Results  to  Cargo  so  far  as 
reported — 

All  lost    

Part  lost 

All  saved.* 

Forwarded 

Heated    

Shifted    

Otherwise  damaged  

Salvage  services 

Lioes-^ 

Crews  saved    

Crews  drowned  — 

Lives  lost  so  &r  as  re- 1 
ported  in  both  ships  > 
and  steamers  J 


Sailing  Vessels. 


First  Quarter. 


1876. 


Number.  PerCeot. 


857 
88 

284 

1,381 

16 

654. 


2,674 


168 

102 

6 

2 

2 

18 

48 


225 


261 
28 


877 


8-75 

0-56 
24-46 


6*z8 

3-8i 
o'la 
0-8 
o'o8 
0*48 
1*79 


841 


9*39 
o'86 


Avenge  Ten 
prerioiu  Tean. 


Nmaber.  Per  Caat 


585 
68 

811 

1,424 

11 

668 


2,897 


825 

160 

18 

8 

7 

46 

42 


298 


271 
26 


874 


Noaber.   Per  Gent. 


18*48 

1*84 

10-73 

0-37 
19*43 


11-24 

5*54 
0-47 
0*27 
0*26 
r6i 
1-46 


9*97 


9'37 
0-91 


Second  Quarter. 


1876. 


25 

205 

707 

8 

543 


1,756 


188 

70 

2 

8 
16 
24 


147 


185 
25 


499 


15-26 

1-42 

11-68 

40-26 

0*46 

30-92 


7*86 
3*99 

Q-Il 

0-17 
0-91 

1-37 


8-37 


10*54 
1-42 


Average  Ten 
previous  Years. 


Nnaber.    PerCenk 


844 

88 

166 

728 

8 

380 


1,664 


188 

89 

6 

5 

8 

18 

27 


145 


156 
20 


4d9 
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Arfw^  Services,  Crews  Saved  or  Drowned  and  Lives  Lost,  so  far  as  reported  in  "  Lloyd^s 
titk  the  Average  Number  a7id  Percentages  for  the  same  period  of  the  Ten  Previous  Years. 


Sailing  Veseelfl. 

Third  Quarter. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

1876. 

Average  Ten 
prerioua  Yean. 

1876. 

Average  Ten 
previous  Years. 

dumber 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

ResuUs  to  Ship- 

252 

i3*o6 

850 

18-94 

722 

19*35 

732 

19-91 

Total  loss 

26 

1-35 

89 

2-13 

37 

0-99 

45 

i**3 

Constructive  loss 

206 

10-63 

218 

ir78 

471 

12*62 

420 

II-42- 

839 

43'49 

806 

43:5<5 

1,613 

43*" 

1,717 

46-70 

13 

0*67 

8 

0-45 

12 

0*32 

8 

0-22 

Raised  after  sinking 

594 
1,929 

30*79 

428 

23-13 

877 

23*50 

754 

20-52 

("Not  damaged   or  results 
\     unknown 

— 

1,851 

— 

8,732 

— 

3,677 

— 

Total 

Mesults  to  Cargo  so  far  as 
reported — 

105 

5'44 

176 

9*55 

284 

7-61 

864 

9-89 

All  lost 

81 

4-20 

86 

4-6i 

212 

5*68 

218 

5*8i 

Part  lost 

4 

o-ai 

5 

0-29 

5 

«*i3 

9 

0-25 

All  saved 

8 

o'i6 

4 

0-23 

8 

o-o8 

4 

Q-II 

Forwarded 

3 

o'i6 

3 

0*19 

5 

0-I3 

5 

0*13 

Heated 

15 

078 

16 

0-87 

61 

1*63 

58 

1*43 

Shifted 

26 

'•35 

81 

1-67 

49 

1*31 

86 

0-99 

Otherwise  damaged 

176 

9*12 

154 

8-32 

312 

8-36 

329 

8-96 

Salvage  services 

2Ai'0eS~~' 

161 

7-83 

160 

8-65 

384 

10*29 

352 

9*57 

Crews  saved 

15 

0-78 

18 

0-72 

50 

<*34 

30 

0-82 

Crews  drowned 

369 

— 

246 

— 

434 

— 

587 

— 

"Lives  lost  so  far  as  re- 
ported  in    both    ships 
and  steamers 
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5,— il  TaUe  ahcmmg  the  B^nUu  of  Wreoh  and  CcuualHea  to  Skip  and  Cargo, 


■ 

Steamers. 

First  Quarter. 

fteoond  Quarter.            1 

1876. 

1       Averafre  Ten 

1876. 

AvertfeTcn      1 
prertons  Yean    | 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent 

BmuUs  to  Ship — 
Total  I0B8    

39 

2 

49 

298 

2 

267 

5*94 
0*30 
7-46 
45*36 
0*30 

40-64 

89 

8 

31 

198 

8 

173 

3-71 
0-67 
7-08 
44', 9 
0*65 

38-58 

31 

2 

84 

206 

2 

208 

6-42 
0-41 
7-04 
4»-65 
0-41 

43*07 

27 
2 

25 

140 

8 

133 

8-13 
o'6i 

rs9 

4«-36 
0-94 

4o'37 

Constructiye  loss   

Q-reftt  <9ATnflg0..r.....r.., ...... 

Minnr  ^itamng^ 

BaiBed  after  sinking 

Kot  damaged  or  results  1 
unknown / 

Total   

657 

— 

446 

— 

488 

— 

331 

Eesvlft  to  Ca/rgo  so  far  as 
report»i — 

All  lost    

15 

24 

1 

2 
10 
19 

2-i8 

3-64 
0-I5 

0*30 

i-5» 
2*89 

17 
16 

1 

1 
10 

3-76 
3-67 

0*20 

Z-I7 

8 
21 

1 

2 

16 

1-66 
4*33 

0*2I 
0-41 

3*31 

10 
16 

1 

2 
7 

1 

3-05 

4*75 
o-i3 

0*64 
a-o6 

**"  *?"**    

Part  lost 

Assayed 

Forwarded 

Heated    

Shifted    

Otherwise  damaged  

Salyaffe  service  

48 

6*54 

83 

7*37 

46 

9'S^ 

28 

8-50 

Lives — 

Crews  sayed    

16 
4 

**44 
o'6i 

1? 
8 

4-IO 
0-72 

18 

2*69 

12 

1 

365 
0*30 

Crews  drowned 

Liyes  lost  so  far  as  reO 
ported  in  both  ships  1 
and  steamers  (see  Siul-  [ 
ing  Vessels,  supra)  ....  J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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vith  Salvage  Services^  Crews  Saved  or  Browned  and  Lives  Los^^Oontd, 


Steamere. 

Third  Quarter. 

Fourth  Qiiartjer. 

1876. 

AvcnrtTrt 
prevtotts  Yean. 

1876. 

Average  Ten 
previons  Yean. 

Kubber. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Nnmber. 

Percent 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

BesuUs  io  8hip^ 

37 

6*70 

81 

8-67 

61 

6-3« 

61 

9*03 

Total  loBs 

1 

o-i8 

2 

o'5o 

2 

0*25 

2 

0-37 

ConfltrootiTe  I06B 

33 

5-98 

80 

8-39 

69 

7-38 

48 

7-56 

Great  damage 

233 

42-zt 

148 

39*9 « 

866 

4581 

284 

41-24 

Mihor  damage 

5 

o'9i 

8 

0-75 

6 

o'7S 

6 

0-84 

Rais^  after  smkijig 

243 

44*02 

150 

4<-77 

816 

3943 

288 

40-95 

/l^ot  damaged  or  results 
unknown 

552 

- 

860 

— 

799 

— 

569 

— 

Total 

lUmUs  to  Cairge  so  far  as 

9 

r6s 

11 

3"ii 

18 

4*^5 

18 

3-13 

Alllodi 

18 

3-^6 

14 

4-00 

84 

4-26 

28 

1 

4-10 
0-I4 

Part  lost 
All  saved 
f  orwaratdu 

- 

— 

- 

— 

1 

0-13 

— 

— 

He8fce<l 

4 

0-7J 

2 

0*64 

20 

2-50 

11 

1*93 

Shiitod 

H 

1-99 

8 

*-33 

15 

1-88 

12 

2' 22 

Otherwise  damaged 

48 

8-70 

24 

6-75 

60 

7-51 

89 

6-96 

Lives — 

21 

3-8o 

18 

3*53 

80 

3-76 

18 

3-16 

Crews  sated 

- 

— 

— 

— 

4 

o'50 

1 

©•30 

Crews  drowned 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

pLiyes  lost  so  ^  as  re- 
1      ported    in  both    ships 
1      and  steamers  (see  SiJl- 
L     ing  Vessels,  supra) 
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Roumania.  Statistica  din  Romania.  Statistica  Agricola 
pe  anil   1873  si   1874.      64    pp.,    4to.       Bucuresci 

•  1876  

Austria.  Ubersichton  dber  production,  Welthandel "] 
und  Verkehrsmittel.  Von  Dr.  Fr.  XaT.  Neumann.  V 
6  und  6  Band.    12  mo.     Wien,  1874  

Austria.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  jahr  1875 
Heft  i.    89  pp.,  royal  8vo.    Wien,  1877    

Switzerland.  Reeherchea  sur  le  Mouvement  de  la  Popu 
lation  de  la  yille  de  Geneve  de  1845-72.  48  pp. 
diagrams,  4to.     Gen^Te,  1876   , 

France.  Statistique  Intemtitionale  de  I' Agriculture. 
228  pp.,  imperial  8vo.     Nancy  1876.     2  copies 

Germany.  Zeitschrift  des  Koniglich  Preussischen  Sta-i 
tistischen  Bureaus.  Sechszehnter  Jahrgang  1876.  Heft  I 
iii-iv,  JuH  bis  December.  1876.  With  portrait  of  | 
Quetelet.  Heft  i  (Januar  bis  Marz).  1877.  4to.  Berlin  J 

Italy.  Annali  del  Ministero  d'  Agricoltura  Industria  [ 
e  Commercio.  1876.  Secondo  Semestre.  Numero  85.  •< 
263  pp.,  8vo.    Roma,  1877    

Italy.  Relazione  intomo  alle  condizioni  dell*  Agricol- 
tura nel  quinquennio  1870-74.  Vol.  Terzo.  86  pp., 
imperial  8to.     Roma,  1877   

Italy.     Delia  Leva  sui  gioyani  nati  nell'  anno  1855  e' 
delle  Vicende  dell'    esercito  dal  1°  Ottobre  1875,  al 
30  Settembre,  1876.    217  pp.,  4to.     Roma,  1877  , 

Germany.  Berliner  Stadtisches  Jahrbuch  fur  Volks-" 
wirthschaft  und  Statistik.  Dritter  Jahrgang.  He- 
rausgegeben  xon  Richard  Bockh.  198  pp.,  boards, 
8vo.    Berlin,  1877 

Germany.      Jahrcsbericht   ueber    die    Verwaltung   des"^ 
Medicinalwesens  die  Erankenanstalten  und  die  oefiPent- 
lichen  gesundheitsTorhaeltnisse  der  Stadt  Frankfurt. 
A.M.  19  Jahrgang  1875.     282  pp.,  roval  8to.     Frank- 
furt, 1876 

Italy.  Notizie  intomo  alia  circolazione  fiduciaria  ille- 
gittima  fino  a  luglio  1876.  73  pp.,  8yo.  Roma, 
1877  _ 

Sweden.     Bidrag  till  sveriges  officiela  Statistik.  A.     Be-^ 
folknings-Statistik  Ny  fdljd  xvii.     Statistiska  central- 
byr&ns  underdaniga  berattelse  {Qr  ar  1875.     40  pp., 
4to.    Stockholm,  1877    

Italy.  Popolazione  Moyimento  dello  Stato  Civile! 
Ajino  1875.     514  pp.,  imperial  8vo.     Roma,  1877 | 

Italy.  Navigazione  nei  porti  del  Regno  moyimentol 
della  Anno  1876.  Parte  prima.  137  pp.,  imperial  > 
8to.     Roma.  1877  J 

Germany.  Monat«hefle  zur  Statistik  des  deutsclien] 
Reichs.  fur  1877,  Januar,  Februar,  Mars.  Heft.  > 
Band  xxv.     Heft,  i,  ii,  iii.     4to.     Berlin,  1877 J 
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coltura, Industria 
e  Commercio 

The  Foreign  Office 
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coltura, Industria 
e  Commercio 


Eaiserlichen  Statia* 
tischen  Amt.  Ber- 
lin 
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Denmark.     Beoherohes  rar  la  loi  du  MouYement  t^- 

graphique  international.     Par  G.  L.  Madsen.    68  pp. 

map,  8V0.    Copenhagen,  1877  

Bonmania.    Statistica  judiciaia  din   Romania  pe  anull 

1872.    181  pp.,  4to.    Bucureeci,  1877 J 

Qermanj.     Neues  Hamburger  Handels-Archiy.     Jahr-I 

gang  1876.    176  pp.,  imperial  8vo.    Hamburg,  1877....  j 
Madsen  (C.  L.)    Bechercnes  sur  la  loi  du  mouTementl 

t£l%raphique    international.      66    pp.,    maps,    4to.  V 

Co}Mnhagen,  1877   J 

Germany.    Bericht  dee  Medicinal-lnspectorat  uber  diei 

medicinische  Statistik  des  Hamburgischen  Staates  fiir  I 

das  jahr  1876.     36  pp.,  diagrams,  tables,  &c.,  8to.  [ 

Hamburg,  1877  J 

Labourers'  Friend,  The.    l^e  Magazine  of  the  Society  I 

for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  v 

Nos.  268  and  264, 1877,  8vo.    London,  1877     J 

Glasgow.     Bemarks  by  Medical  Officer,  to  accompany  1 

Mortality  .Tables  of,  for  the  Quarter  ending  Blst  De-  l 

cember,  1876.    16  pp.,  table,  8to.     Glasgow,  1877   ...  J 
Lreland.    Quarterly  Ketum  of  the  Marriages,  Births,  and ' 

Deaths  registered  in.     No.  62,  1876.     44  pp.,  8to. 

Dublin,  1877    , 

American  Ge<^raphical  Society,  Bulletin  of  the.    70  pp., ' 

8fo.    New  York,  1877   ^ 

Japan,  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  o£    Yol.  It. 

178  pp.    Plates,  8vo.    Yokohama,  1876 

Colonial  Office  List  for  1877.     Sixteenth  publication.^ 

888  pp.,  doth,  maps,  8to.    London,  1877  

Foreign  Office  List  and  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Hand- 

IxKMc.    January,  1877.    Fiftieth  publication.    810  pp., 

doth,  maps,  8to.    London,  1877 

War  Office  List  and  AdministratiTe  Directory  for  the 

British  Army,  1876.  274  pp.,  stiff  paper,  8to.  London, 

1876 

Bhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  Beport  upon  the  Census  of,  1876. ' 

By  Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.D.    169  pp.,  cloth,  royal  8to. 

Providence,  1877 

Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  Seventh  Annual  Be^rt  of  the 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  of,  1876. 

800  pp.,  cloth,  imp.  8vo.    Harrisburg,  1877  

Mauritius  AlTnftTiA/*  and  Colonial  Begister  for  1877,  the. 

(Ninth  publication.)     817  pp.,  imp.  Syo.    Mauritius, 

1877 

Another  copy    

Beid,  George  H.    Five  Free  Trade  Essays.    76  pp.,  stiff ' 
paper.    EoyalSvo.    Melbourne,  1875 

Beid,  Gheorge  H.  An  Essay  on  New  South  Wales,  the 
Mother  Colony  of  the  Australias.  178  pp.,  doth,  map, 
royal  8vo.    Sydney,  1876  

South  Australian  Directory  for  1877.  By  J.  Boothby, 
Esq.    400  pp.,  doth,  map,  8vo.    Adelaide,  1877  _ 

New  York,  U.S.A.,  Astor  Library,  Twenty -eighth  Annual " 
Beport  of  the  Trustees  for  1876.    16  pp.,  royal  8vo. 
New  York,  1877 
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The  Editor,  John 
B.  Kyshe,  Esq. 

The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, Mauritius 

The  Author 


Chief  Secretary, 
South  Australia 

D.  X).  Lord,   Esq., 
Secretary 
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Factories.  Keporte  of  the  Inspectors  of,  for  the  half 
year  endiDg  31et  October,  1876.  (C-1693.)  177  pp. 
stiff  paper,  8to.     London,  1876 

Bengal,  Q-eneral  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in,  fori 
1875-76.     138  pp.,  boards,  foUo.     Calcutta,  1876  J 

Statistical  Reporter,  a  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to'l 
Economic,  Agricultural,  and  Statistical  Inquiries,  I 
Edited  by  H.  S.  Cotton,  Esq.  Vols,  i  and  ii,  doth,  f 
plan,  square  folio.     Calcutta,  1877   J 

London,  Annual  Summary  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Causes  1 
of  Deaths  in,  and  other  large  Cities,  1876.    47  pp., 
pamphlet,  8to.     London,  1877 

Metcalfe,  Bicbard.  Sanitas  Sanitatum,  et  omnia  Sanitas  1 
Vol.  i,  334  pp.,  cloth,  diagram,  8yo.  London,  V 
1877  J 

Army  Medical  -Department.  Report  for  1876.  Vol.  xxii.  \ 
(C.  1629.)     289  pp.,  imp.  8vo.     London,  1877  J 

United  States.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  1 
Currency  for  the  years  1866,  1868,  1870,  1871, 1874,  V 
and  1876.    8vo.     Washington J 

United  States,  International  Exhibition  of  1876.  Pam- 
phlets issued  in  connection  loith  the  Exhibit  in  the 
Hospital  of  the  Medical  Departmenty  United  States 
Army : — 

No.  1.    List  of  Skeletons  and  Crania  in  the  Section  of* 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  ttie  United  States  Army 
Medical  Museum.     By  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow.     52  pp., 
8vo.    Washington,  1876    ., 

No.  2.    Description  of  the  Models  of  Hospital  Cars.  "^ 
By  J.  J.    Woodward.      10  pp.,   plates,  Ac,   8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1876  

No.  3.  Description  of  the  Models  of  Hospitals.  By 
J.  J.  Woodward.  22  pp.,  plates,  &c.,  8vo.  Phila- 
delphia, 1876    

No.  4.  Description  of  the  Models  of  Hospital  Steam 
Vessels.  By  J.  J.  Woodward.  12  pp.,  plates,  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1876  _ 

No.   5.     Description  of   Perot  and  Co.'s  Improved' 
Medicine  Waggon.    By  the  manufacturer.    16  pp.,  > 
plates,  8vo.    Philadelphia,  1876   J 

No.  6.  Description  of  the  United  States  Armyi 
Medicine  Transport  Cart.  Model  of  1876.  By  I 
D.  L.  Huntingdon  and  G.  A.  Otis.  16  pp.,  plates,  [ 
8vo.    Philadelphia,  1876    J 

No.  7.  Description  of  Selected  Specimens  from  the] 
Surgical  Section  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum.  V 
By  a.  A.  Otis.    22  pp.,  8vo.    Philadelphia,  1876 ....  J 

No.  9.  List  of  Selected  Microscopical  Preparations] 
from  the  Army  Medical  Museum.  By  J.  J.  Wood-  V 
ward.     7  pp.,  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1876 J 

No.  10.  Description  of  Selected  Specimens  from  thei 
Medical  Section  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum.  I 
By  J.  J.  Woodward.  21  pp.,  plan,  8vo.  Pliila-  ( 
delphia,  1876    J 
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United  States,  International  Exhibition  of  1S76 — Contd. 

No.  11.    Typho-Malarial  Fever :  Is  it  a  Special  Type 

of  Fever?     By  J.  J.  Woodward.     44  pp.,  8vo. 

Philadelphia,  1876  

The  Medical  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  its'' 
Scientific   Work.     An  Address  to  the   International 
Medical   Congress  at  Philadelphia,  1876.     By  J.  J. 
Woodward,  Surgeon  United  States  Army.    28  pp.,  \ 
8vo.     Philadelphia,  1876   J 

Transactions  of  me  Historic  Societr  of  Lancashire  and  1 
Oheshu'e.  Vols,  xxvii  and  xxviii,  Sessions  1874-75  and  V 
1875-76.    Cloth,  plates,  &c.,  8vo.    Liverpool J 

Map  of  Bussia  in  Europe.  4  sheets.  Ditto  of  St.  Peters- 1 
burg  (mounted)    J 

Boyal  United  Service  Institution,  Journal  of  the.  1 
Vol.  xxi,  No.  89  (double  number).  No.  90  (special  y 
number),  maps,  plates,  &c.,  8vo.     London,  1877    J 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  of] 

.  Regents  of  the,  for  1875.  422  pp.,  cloth,  plates,  8vo.  V 
Washington,  1876   J 

Scotland,  Supplement  to  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  "1 
Betums  of  the  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  regis-  I 
tered  in,  during  1876.  Also  the  Yacdnation  Betums  | 
during  1876.    80  pp.,  8vo.    Edinburgh,  1877.    3  copies  J 

MeusachuMetts,  U.8.A,,  Fvhlic  Documents  of  the  State  of: — 

No.  1.  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  the  Common-  [ 
wealth  for  1874,  Tlurty-third  Report  of.  242  pp.,^ 
8vo.    Boston,  1876 I 

No.  2.  Board  of  Education,  Thirty -ninth  Annual  1 
Beport  of  the,  for  1874-75.  886  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.  \ 
Boston,  1876.    2  copies J 

No.  3.  State  Library,  Beport  of  the  Librarian  of  the,  1 
for  1874-75.    64  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1876   J 

No.  5.  Treasurer  and  Beceiver-General's  Beport  for  1  | 
1875.    60  pp.,  8vo.    Boston,  1876  J  j 

No.  6.    Auditor  of  Accounts,  Twenty-second,  Twenty- " 
third,  and  Twenty-eeventh  Beports  of  the,  for  the 
Tears  1870-71  and  1875.     8vo.    Boston    .... 

No.  7.  Adjutant-General,  Annual  Beport  of  the.l  | 
1875.    2  copies.    161  pp.,  8vo.    Boston,  1876  J  i 

No.  8.  Savings  Banks,  Tenth  Beport  of  the  Com-I  I 
missioners  of,  for  1875.    8vo.    Boston    j 

No.  9.    Insurance  Commissioner,  Annual  Beports  of.  *!  | 
Part  2,  of  20th  (Life  and  Accident)  ;  and  part  1,  of  I  1 
2lBt   (Fire  and    Marine)   for  1875.      Cloth,    8vo.  [ 
Boston,  1876 J  I 

No.  10.    Corporations  Organised,  Abstract  of  the  Cer- 
tificates  of,    with  Annual    Betum,    during    1875.  > 
128  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1876 J 

No.  12.  Attorney-General,  Annual  Report  of  the,  for  "I  1 
1875.    '25  pp.,  8vo.    Boston,  1876   J  1 

No.  13.  State  Prison,  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  1  | 
Inspectors  of  the,  1874-75.  37  pp.,  8vo.  Boston,  1876  j 
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Massachusetts,  Public  Documents  of,  l&76—Conid. 

No.  14.  State  Igencr  for  Aiding  DiBchaiged  Convicts, 
Annual  Report  of  the,  for  1874-75.    6  pp.,  Svo.-* 
Boston,  1876    


No.  17.  State  Charities,  Twelfth  Annual  Beport  of 
the  Board  of,  for  1874-75.  369  pp.,  cloth,  8vo. 
Boston,  1876    

No.  18.  State  Keform  School,  Twenty-ninth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the,  for  1874-75.  54  pp., 
8vo.    Boston,  1876 

No.  19.     Polls,  Property,  Taxes,  &o.,  as  Assessed  May " 
1st,  1875,  Fifteenth  Annual  Abstract  of.  29  pp.,  8to. 
Boston,  1876    

No.  20.  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Twentieth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the,  for  1874-75. 
19  pp.,  8vo.  Boston,  1876 ... 

No.  21.  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Northampton, 
Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the,  for 
1874-75.    87  pp.,  8vo.    Boston,  1876 

No.  22.  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Taunton,  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the,  for 
1874-^.    33  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1876 , 

No.  23.  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  Forty- ' 
third  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the,  for 
1874-75.  58  pp.,  8vo.  Boston,  1874-75.  2 
copies 

No.  24.  State  Workhouse  at  Bridgewater,  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the,  for 
1874-75.     27  pp.,  8vo.    Boston,  1876 

No.  25.  State  Primary  School  at  Monson,  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectdrs  of  the,  for 
1874-75.    21  pp.,  8vo.    Boston,  1876 

No.  26.  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury,  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the,  for 
1874-75.    32  pp.,  8vo.    Boston,  1876 

No.  27.  Perkin's  Listitution  and  Massachusetts  Ajrrlum 
for  the  Blind,  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  oi  the 
Trustees  of  the,  for  1874-75.  55  pp.,  8vo.  Boston, 
1876 

No.  28.  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth, 
Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the, 
for  1874-75.    113  pp.,  8vo.    Boston,  1876 _ 

No.  29.     Railroad  Commissioners,  Seyenth    Annual' 
Report  of  the  Board  of,  for  1875.    466  pp.,  doth, 
8vo.    Boston,  1876.    2  copies 

No.  31.  Statistics  of  Labour,  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of,  for  1874-75  and 
1875-76.    8vo.    Boston,  1876  

State  Board  of  Health,  First  and  Seventh  Annual' 
Reports  of  the,  for  1869  and  1876.    8vo.    Boston....  ' 

Census  of  Legal  Voters  for  1865  and  1875.  81  pp., ' 
8vo.    Boston,  1876 

General  Hospital,  Sixty-second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Trustees  of  the,  for  1875.  60  pp.,  plans,  8vo. 
Boston,  1876.    2  copies 
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Massachusetts^  PMie  Doewmemts  of,  1876— ConM. 

Board  oi  A^cultiire,  Twentr-third  Anniud  Report  of  I 
Secretauy  of  the,  for  1875.  605  pp.,  cloth,  plate,  «^ 
8to.    Boston,  1876 ^ 


Oeneral   Laws  and    Besolres  of   the 
Session  1876.    206  pp.,  8to. 


Leinslatare  of] 
Boston,  1873  J 


iten- 1 


City  of  Boston,  Massaekmsetts^  U.S.A.,  City  Documents^ 
Ko.  85.     Board  of  Health,  Third  Annual  Report  of 

the,  f<»>  1874-75.    127  pp.,  diagrams,  8to.     Boston, 

1876 

PabUc   Health,   Digest  of   Statutes   and   Ordinances 

relating  to  the,  1873.     New  edition.     76  pp.,  8to. 

Boston,  1876    

Ko.  30.     Streets,  Annual  Report  of  the  Superinten 

dent  of,  for  1875.    35  pp.,  8to.    Boston,  1876 
Ko.  56.     Reoeipta  and  Expenditures,  Annual  Report 

of  the  Auditor  of  Accounts  (No.  64  of  the  series) 

for  1875-76.    402  pp.,  8to.     Boston,  1876 s 

Sdiool  Committee,  Annual  Report  of  the,  for  1874.  1 

608  pp.,  cloth,  pUtes,  8to.     Boston,  1876  j' 

Boston  and  Albanj  Railwaj  Company,  Eighth  Annual  1 

Report  of,  for  1874-76.  14  pp.,  8to.  Springfield,  1876  J ' 

Yermont,  U.S.A.,  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  the 
State  of.  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Reports  for,  1871-72. 
Cloth,  8to.     Rutland 

Washmgion,  D.C.,  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  (trade  and  industry)  to  81  st 
December,  1875.     290  pp.,     8to.    Washington,  1876 . 

Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  Census  of,  for  1875,  Preliminary  ~ 
Report  of.    4  pp.,  8vo.     ProTidence,  1876 

Taxation,  the  Exemption  of  Church  Property  from. 
88  pp.,  8vo.    Boston,  1876    

American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the.  Vol.  XV,  No.  96,  and  Vol.  xvi,  No.  98. 
Cuts,  8to.     Philadelphia,  1876 

New  South  Wales :  Ways  and  Means.  The  Financial 
Statement  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  with  Accounts, 
for  1875-77.     84  pp.,  thick  paper,  8vo.     Sydney,  1877 

Surtees  Society.  Vol.  Ixr,  for  1876.  Yorksnire  Diaries 
and  Autobiographies  in  the  Serenteenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.    500  pp.,  cloth,  8to.     London,  1877 

England,  Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages,  Births,  and 
Deaths  registered  in.  No.  113.  74pp.,8vo.  London,1877 

Metropolitan  Asylum  District.  Report  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Managers. 
19  pp.,  map,  folio.     London,  1877    

The  Analyst.  An  American  Journal  of  Pure  and 
Applied  Mathematics.  Vol.  iv,  No.  8.  96  pp.,  figures, 
8vo.     Iowa,  U.S.A.,  1877  

Victoria,  Statistical  Register  of,  1 875.  Title  page,  index,  ^ 
&c.,  folio.    Melbourne,  1876.    6  copies  
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Victoria.     Statistics    of   Friendly  Societies    tot    1875. 
73  pp.,  folio.    Melbourne,  1876.    6  copies 


Gianrille  (J.  Mortimer).     The  Care  and  Cure  of  the 

Insane.     In  2  vols.    Cloth,  8to.    London,  1877   

Brislol     Incorporated    Chamber    of     Commerce     and' 

Shipping,  Report  of  the  Council  of  the,  April,  1877. 

86  pp.,  8vo.     Briatol,  1877 , 

Scotland,  Quarterly  Betum  of  the  Births,  Deaths,  and' 

Marriages  registered  in,  quarto/  ending  31st  March, 

1877.  No.  89.  62  pp.,  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1877.   2 copies. 
Civil  Engineers,  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institu-  ~ 

tion  of.    Vol.  xlviii,  1876-77 ;  part  2.    389  pp.,  cloth, 

plated,  Ac.    8ro.    Jx>ndon,  1877  

AjoAemj  of  Natui^  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.A., 

Proceedings  of  the.     Parts  1  to  8,  1876.    Plates,  8to. 

Philadelphia,  1876  

United    States    Naval    Observatory,  Astronomical  and' 

Meteorological  Observatidns  made  during  1874  at  the. 

Cloth,  plates,  &c.,  4to.     Washington,  1877 

Itistitute  of  Actuaries,  Journal  of  the.   No.  106,  January, 

1877.   Vol.  xr,  part  2.    8vo.    London,  1877 

Hall  (E.  Hepple).     The  Picturesque  Tourist.    196  pp., 

cloth,  plates,  &c.,  12mo.    London,  1877 

Bagehot    (Walter).     On  the    Depreciation    of    Silver. 

136  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.    London,  1877 

Affricultural  Society,  Boyal,  of  England,  Journal  of  the. 

vol.  xiii.   Part    1,   No.   25.     294    pp.,    stiff  paper, 

plates,  &o.,  8vo.    London,  1877    

Dnglish  Convict  Prisons,  some  needed  Beforms,  1877-78, 

20  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1877  

(tasmania.  Papers  and  Proceedings  and  Beport  of  the 

Boyal  Society  of,   for  1875.      165  pp.,   stiff  paper, 

plates,  &c.,  8vo.    Tasmania,  1876 

United  States,  Beport  of  the  International  Conference 

on   Education  at  Philadelphia,  July,  1876.    92  pp., 

8vo.    Washington,  1877    

United  States,  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- ' 

tion  for  1875.    1016  pp.,  doth,  8vo.    Washington,1876  / 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  Fourth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Secretary ' 

of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  1875-76.    192  pp.,  cloth, 

plate,  imperial  8vo.    Lansing,  1876 

Harvey  (James).    Paper  Money.    247  pp,  cloth,  plate,' 

8o.    London,  1877    

Athenaeum  (Monthly  part#).    Nos.  591  to  593  

Bankers'  Magazine  (London).    Vol.  xxzvii,  Nos.  397  to 
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Bankers'  Magazine  (New  York).  Nos.  10  and  11  ofl 
vol.  xi,  Third  Series    J 

Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  Journal  of! 
the.    Vol.  llxiu,  Nos.  3  to  5.    8vo.    Philadelphia,  1877  / 

Geographical  Society  (Boyal),  Proceedings  of.  Vol.  xxi,  ^ 
No.  8.    8vo.    London,  1877 .* 

Italy.    Bolletino    delle   situazioni    Mensili   dei    Conti. 
Nos.  11  and  12 ^ 
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Italy.    BoUetino  bimesfcnle  del  RiBpaFOiio. 
No.  6;  Anno  2,  No.  1 


Anno  1, 


Z} 


Italy.    Bolletino  delle  situazione  Mensili  del  Gonti  degll 

istituti  d'Emiflsione.    Anno  9i  No.  1  to  4    

Medical    and     Chirurgical     Society,     Proceedings 

Vol.  viii,  Part  44,  No.  3 

Queensland,  Supplement  to  the  Qoyemment  Cbtzette. 

Vol.  XX,  Nob.  20  and  36 

ESfme  Biblioffraphique  Univertelle — 

Partie  Litt^raire.     Vol.  xix,  Nos.  1  to  5  . 

„      Technique.     Vol.  xxi,  Nos.  2  to  5. 

Social  Science,  Sessional  Proceedings.    Vol.  x,  Nos.  1  to  13 

Surrejors,  Institution  of,  Transactions.     Vol.  ix,  Parts  3 1 

to  12 J 

Soci^t^  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  JTournal  de  la.    Vol.  xyiii,  \ 

Nos.  1  to  6 J 

Trade  and  Navigation,  Monthly  Betums  of.     Current  1 

numbers    j 

The  Western  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A    A  .journal  of] 

literatiire,    education,   and    art.     Vol.  iii.     Current  > 

numbers    J 

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  G-^ografica  de  Madrid.    Vol. 

"  No.  6 

Arts,  Journal  of  the  Society  of.    Current  numbers  ... 

Jtaly.     BoUetino  s^ttimauale  del  Prezzi  di  alcuni  del 
principali  Prodotti  agrari.    Nos.  1  to  13.     1877    

Italy.  Meteorologialtaliana.  BoUetino  decadico.  Anno  13, 
Nos.  8  to  11, 1877   

Italy.  Meteorologialtaliana.  BoUetino  Mensili. 
November  and  December,  1876 

Insurance  Record.     Current  numbers 

Ireland.  Weekly  Returns  of  Births,  Deaths,  andl 
Marriages  for  eight  large  Towns.     Current  numbers....  J 

iScotland.  Weekly  and  Monthly  Returns  of  Births,] 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  for  eight  large  Towns.  Current  V 
numbers    J 

Annual  Loc^  Taxation  Returns,  1875-76.  (215.)  276  pp.,  1 
folio.    London,  1877 j 

l^ature.    Current  numbers 
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Kolb  <G.  H.).    Handbueh  der  Vergleichenden  Statiatik.    88<l  pp.,  Svp. 

Leipsig,  1875. 
Berolkering  du  Erde.    IV,  No.  49.    Behm  and  Wagner. 
Wade's  British  History.    Royal  8yo.    Third  Edition.    1844. 
Herbert  Spencer's  Study  of  Sociology. 

Annales  de  Demographic  Internationale.  RecueU  Trimestriel.  ^mp.  8yo. 
Martin  (P.).    The  Statesman's  Year  Book.    1877. 
Annales  d'Hygi^ne  PubUque.     Nos.  07  to  99 
Journal  des  Economistes.    Nos.  132  to  187. 
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Vol.    I.     (1838.)     9  Numbers  at  1«.  U - 

Vol.  II.     (1839.)     3  Numbers  at  1«.  6J.  and  3  ParU  at  2f.  6<f - 

Vols.  Ill— XI.     (1840-48.)     9  vols,  at  10* 4 

Vol.  XII.     (1849.)     Including  a  double  number - 

Vols.  XIII— XIX.     (1850.56.)     7  vols,  at  10* 3 

Vol.  XX.     (1857.)     - 

Vol.  XXI.     (1858.)    ^ - 

Vol.  XXII.     (1859.) - 

Vol.  XXIII.     (1860.)    - 

Vols.  XXIV— XXV.     (1861-62.)    2  vols,  at  15* 1 

Vols.  XXVI— XXVII.     (1863-64.)     2  vols,  at  14* 1 

Vol.  XXVIII.     (1865.)    , - 

Vol.  XXIX.     (1866.)    - 

Vol.  XXX.     (1867.) - 

Vol.  XXXI.     (1868.)     - 

Vol.  XXXII.     (1869.)  ^ 

Vol.XXXIlI.     (1870.) 

Vol.  XXXIV.     (1871.)    

Vol.  XXXV.     (1872.)  
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Vol.  XXXVII.     (1874.)    , 

Vol.  XXXVIIL     (1875.) 

Vol.  XXXIX.     (1876.) 
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Sets,  or  single  copies  of  any  nnmber,  of  the  Journal  (not  out  of 
print),  can  be  obtained  of  the  publishers,  E.  Stanford,  65,  Charing 
Cross,  London,  S.W. 

Members  only^  can  obtain  sets  or  single  copies  of  any  number  of 
the  Jovmaly  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  Somerset  House  Terrace,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.  (King's  College  Entrance). 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Council,  dated  12th  May,  1854,  the  price 
of  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  charged  to  Members, 
was  raised  from  one-half  to  three-fifths  of  the  publishing  price. 

Note. — One  or  two  numbers  of  the  Journal  are  now  out  of  print. 
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STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


ZINa'S  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE, 
Stbakd,  W.C,  Londok. 

September,  1877. 


NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  due  in  advance,  on  tbe  Ist  of 
January  in  ea,ch  year.  Fellows  who  may  not  yet  have  paid  for  the 
present  year,  are  requested  to  be  good  enough  to  remit  at  their 
early  convenience. 

A  Form  for  authorising  a  Banker  to  pay  the  Subscription 
Annually  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  on  appli- 
cation. 

Drafts  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Society,  and  crossed 
**  Brummand  and  Co.'' 


Fellows  having  Candidates  for  Fellowship  to  propose  for  the  First 
Ballot  of  the  Session,  should  send  in  the  Nomination  Papers  on  or 
before  the  13th  November  next.  Nomination  Forms  will  be  fiir- 
nished  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 


Fellows  who  may  wish  to  receive  Special  and  Separate  Notices  of 
each  Paper  to  be  read  before  the  Society,  should  indicate  their 
wishes  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 


Fellows  who  may  have  any  Books  of  the  Society  that  have  been 
in  their  possession  longer  than  a  month,  are  requested  to  be  good 
enough  to  return  them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible;  notwith- 
standing they  may  not  have  been  specially  recalled. 


The  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  wish  it  to  be  understood, 
that,  while  they  consider  it  their  duty  to  adopt  every  means  within 
their  power  to  test  the  facts  inserted  in  this  Jov/maly  they  do  not 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  their  accuracy,  which  must  rest 
upon  the  authority  of  the  several  Contributors. 


Members  changing  their  Addresses  are  requested  to  notify  the  same 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  so  that  delay  in  forwarding  communica- 
tions, or  the  Journal,  may  be  avoided. 

Bi  Obder  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Rbpobt  of  the  Gounoil  for  the  Financial  Yeab  ended  Slat  Dec&inher^ 
1876,  amd  fw  the  Sessional  Yeab  ended  26th  Jtme,  1877, 
presented  at  the  Fobty-Thibd  Anniyebsabt  Meeting  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Society^ s  Booms^  Somerset  House 
Terrace  (King^s  College  EntrcmGe)^  Stramdy  W.O.,  London,  on  the 
26th  of  June,  1877,  with  the  Procebdinqs  of  that  Meetmg. 

James  Hetwood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair, 

The  Secbetabt  read  the  circular  oonyening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  following  report  was  then  read : — 

Report  of  the  Cou/ncil. 

The  Society  is  now  in  the  forty-third  year  of  its  existence,  and 
fully  maintains  the  position  it  has  obtained  as  respects  the  number 
of  its  members,  and  its  power  to  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
established. 

In  the  past  year  the  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Society 
show  a  small  increase  on  balance.  The  result  compares  as  follows 
with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years : — 


FarticDlan. 

1876. 

Average 

during  the  iMt 

Ten  Yean. 

Kumber  of  Fellows  on  Slst  December  

6ii 

90 
46 

50 

454 

Life  Members  included  in  the  above  

69 

Number  lost  by  death,  withdrawal  or  default   

New  FeUows  elected 

24 
48 

The  Society  is  thus  rather  more  than  able  to  recruit  its  numbers 
annually,  and  since  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  a  much  more 
favourable  account  could  have  been  presented,  about  eighty  new 
members  having  been  elected  since  the  1st  January  last. 
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The  financial  condition  of  the   Society  treated   in   the  same 
manner  shows  a  highly  satisfactory  result. 


Partaculm. 

1876. 

Avenge 

of 

Last  Ten  Tears. 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year  

94 

192 

3,^77 

£ 
262 

Kocf*ipt4i  from  all  *ouiT-e»  ,    ,,      ....... 

990 

Cash  balance  at  end  of  year ^ 

SorDluB  of  assets  over  liabilities 

241 

2,091 

The  resources  of  the  Society  have  thus  increased  during  the 
year,  and  the  improvement  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  Society  may  be  considered  to  have  almost  entirely  got  over  the 
temporary  drain  upon  its  funds  caused  by  the  removal  to  the 
present  premises. 

The  inaugural  address  of  the  president  was  given  on  the  re- 
assembling of  the  Society  in  November,  and  the  pax)erB  read  and 
the  members  elected  at  each  of  the  monthly  meetings  are  recorded 
below : — 

Session  1876-77. 


First  Ordinary  Meettng,  Tuesday^  21st  November^  1876. 
The  President,  James  Hetwood,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Sir  Henry  Peek,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Thomas  Jaqaes  Martin,  A.I.A. 
George  U.  Evans,  M.D. 
T.  EyiTen  Freeman. 
William  John  Aitchison. 
Sir  Joseph  N.  McEenna,  M.P. 
James  Graham. 
Arthur  Fraser  Walter. 
Thomas  Fitzroy  Bioe. 


Edwin  James  Pearson. 

George  E.  AhelL 

William  Thome. 

Bohert  Allan  McLean. 

Sir  Thomas  Douglas  Forsyth,  C.B., 

E.C.S.I. 
Sydney  Smith. 

Thomas  Williams  Aldwinckle. 
Horace  George  Bowen. 


(a)  The  President  read  his  "  Inaugural  Address,"  and  presented 
the  Howard  Medal  (with  20/.),  awarded  by  the  Council,  to 

Db.  J.  G.  Steele,  Medical  Superintendent  of  Guy's  Hospital, 

for  his  Essay  on  "The  Mortality  of  Hospitals  (General  and  Special) 
"  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  Times  Past  and  Present." 

(h)  Dr.  Mouat,  F.R.C.S.,  read  a  report  on  "The  Ninth  Inter- 
"  national  Statistical  Congress  held  at  Buda^Pesth  in  September, 
"  1876." 
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Second  Ordmary  Meetmg^  Tweadq/y^  19tt  December,  1876. 
The  PreBident,  Jambs  Hetwood,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

WiHiam  Ansell  Day.  I      Thomss  Smith,  M.D. 

Heniy  Haroourt  Hyde  Clarke.     |      William  Orange,  M.D. 
Migor  Tbomaa  Freeman  Dowden,  R.E. 

(a)  Professor  Leone  Levi  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Statistical 
^'  Eesnlts  of  the  Treaties  of  Coi;Kunercey  and  their  Relation  to  the 
"  Balance  of  Trade." 

(6)  Mr.  Stephen  Bonrne  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Growing  Pre- 
"  ponderance  of  Imports  over  Exports  in  the  Trade  of  this 
**  Country." 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  \^(h  January,  1877. 

The  President,  Jahes  Hiywood,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Samnel  Newington,  M.A.,  M.B.C.P.   |      Thomas  Groom  Corley. 

**  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison  read  a  Paper  on  "  Some  Statistics  of  the 
"Affiliated    Orders   of   Friendly   Societies"    (Odd    FeDows  and 
Foresters). 

Extra  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  2Qth  Jcmuary,  1877. 

The  President,  James  Hetwoob,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton  read  a  Paper  on  "The  Becent 
**  Economic  Progress  of  New  Zealand." 

T(ywrth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  2(Hh  February,  1877. 
The  President,  James  Hgtwood,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Richard  Metcalfe. 
Charles  Wallington. 
Henry  Matthews  Phillips. 
Frederick  Richard  Harold. 
Qeorge  Chandler. 
Julias  Althaus,  M.D. 
Thomas  Rawlins. 
James  William  Eealy. 
Henry  Dever. 
William  Welch  Deloitte. 
Arthur  Good. 
Theodore  Brooke  Jones. 
Samnel  Dyer  Nix. 
Howard  S.  Smith. 
Robect  Fergiwop  Miller. 


William  A.  Stone. 

Edward  Moore. 

Richard  Henry  Holmes. 

Henry  M.  Pinl. 

Charles  John  Schneidau. 

Arthur  Bayfield. 

Robert  Crothers,  M.D. 

Philip  Capell  Hanbory. 

Reginald  Prance. 

Robert  (Gordon  Mullen. 

John  Lewis. 

Frederick  Robertson  Qoddard. 

Benjamin  Francis  Cobb. 

Charles  Schiff. 

John  Ferrier. 
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Mr.  Cornelius  Walford  read  a  Paper  on  "Fires  and  Fire 
"  Insnrance  considered  under  their  Historical,  Financial,  Statistical, 
**  and  National  Aspects." 

Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  20th  Ma/rch,  1877. 
The  President,  Jambs  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Lionel  Lonis  Cohen. 

The  Boron  Henry  do  Worms. 

ThomAB  John  Woodrow. 

William  J.  Beadel. 

Josiab  Martin,  F.I.A. 

A.  £.  Bateman. 

John  Qibson  Tonll. 

Richard  Ormond. 


Samuel  Yesey  Tiddy. 
W.  H.  Sainsbury  Gilbert. 
Harry  G^rge  Bolam. 
Tbomas  Fenwick  Hedley. 
Isaac  Holden. 
Charles  Pink. 
Cecil  N.  Lane. 
Edward  Harold  Carter. 


The  undermentioned  were  elected  Honorary  Memhers : — 

Signor  Cesare  Correnti,  of  Italy,  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 

Italy;    Membre  de  la  Chambre   des   D^pnt^;   Membre  de  la  Conaeil 

d'Etat. 
His  Excellency  Ahmid  Yefyk  Pftsha,  of  Turkey,  has  held  many  of  the 

high  Offic3S  of  the  State,  and  is  chief  person  of  the  few  that  have  been 

engaged  on  duties  of  a  statistical  nature  in  Turkey ;  honorary  member 

of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 
M.  Max  Wirth,  of  Austria,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Statisticftl  Boreaa  of 

Switzerland.     One  of  the  Editors  of  the  Vienna  "  Freie  Prease." 
Dr.  G.  Mayr,  of  Bavaria,  Director  of  the  Royal  Bureau  of  Stotittici^ 

Bavaria. 
M.  A.  Yesselovsky,  of  Russia,  Attach^  to  the  Imperial  Minister  of  Finance. 
Dr.  H.  Brachelli,  of  Austria,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Statistid 

at  Yienna. 
Henry  Jordan,  Esq.,  of  Queensland,  Registrar-General. 
Edward  Young,   Esq.,  of  the  United   States  of  America,  Chief  of  the 

Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington. 

Captain  P.  G.  Craigie  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Cost  of  English 
Local  Government." 

Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  17th  April,  1877. 
The  President,  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


John  Cabourn  Simonds. 
George  Wright. 
Thomas  Hoskinson. 


The  Rev.  Ernest  H.  FothergiU,  B.A. 
Joseph  Allen. 
Emanuel  Boutcher. 


G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevie,  M.P. 

Mr.  Frederick  Martin's  Paper  on  "Births,  Deaths,  and 
**  Marriages,  and  the  Comparative  Progress  of  Population  in  some 
"  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  Europe,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Walford. 
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Seventh  Ordma/ry  Meeting^  Tuesdayy  16th  May^  1877. 
The  President,  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Daniel  Leggatt,  LL.D. 

John  Blnndell  Maple. 

R.  Denny  Urlin  (Barriflter-at-Law). 

John  Smith  (Aoooantant). 

William  S.  Ogle  (Acooontant). 

Herbert  S.  Skeats. 

Edward  Stanford  (Pabliaher). 

Robert  Porter. 

William  Mort. 


Frederick  Fearon. 
Crochlcy  Clapharo,  L.R.C.P. 
William  Percy  Payne. 
WilUam  Henry  Michael. 
Richard  Price  WilliatnB. 
Henry  Clarke,  L.R.C.P. 
Edwin  WilBam  Barton,  L.R.C.P. 
(George  Henry  Tatham  (Surveyor). 
John  E.  Taylor. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  read  a  Pajwr  on  ''International  Statistics 
of  Sayings  Banks.*' 

Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting ^  Tiiesda/y,  19th  June,  1877. 
The  President,  James  Hetwood,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Frank  O.  Eiaruth. 

Henry  Downs. 

Henry  Edward  Waddy.  L.R.C.P. 


Hubert  Airy,  M.D. 

Richard  Fawoett  Battye,  M.R.C.P. 

George  Hoolton  Bishop,  M.R.C.S. 


Evan  Marlett  Boddy,  L.R.C.P. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Bavenstein  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Populations  of 
'^Bnssia  and  Turkey;"  after  which  diagrams  "illustrating  the 
'' accounts  of  the  Banks  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
*^  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Russia,''  were  submitted,  with  remarks 
thereon,  by  Mr.  E.  Seyd. 

The  Society  was  duly  represented  by  delegates  at  the  meetings 
of  the  British  Association,  at  Glasgow ;  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, at  Liverpool ;  and  the  Ninth  International  Statistical  Con- 
gress, at  Buda-Pesth ;  in  the  proceedings  of  all  of  which  they  took 
part. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  was 
read  by  Dr.  Mouat,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement,  at  the 
Society's  meeting,  in  November,  and  this  report  he  has  promised  to 
supplement  by  a  special  paper  at  an  early  meeting  of  next  session, 
giving  a  rSeumS  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress,  and 
discussing  the  business  arrangements  of  such  congresses,  and  the 
means  of  amending  them,  so  as  to  make  them  more  useful  to  the 
spread  of  statistical  knowledge. 

The  report  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Congress,  and  the 
more  important  statistical  works  presented  to  it,  have  been  placed 
in  the  library  of  the  Society. 
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The  Howard  Medal  for  1876  was  awarded  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Steele, 
Medical  Superintendent  of  Gay's  Hospital,  for  Lis  essay,  "  On  the 
"Mortality  of  Hospitals  (general  and  special)  in  the  United 
"Kingdom  in  times  past  and  present." 

Dr.  Steele  has  been  good  enough  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  his 
essay,  which  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  ( Jnne)  nnmber  of  the 
Society's  Jowmal. 

The  subject  of  the  Essay  for  the  present  year  is — 

"  On  the  Condition  and  Mani^ment,  Past  and  Present,  of  the 
"  Workhouses  and  similar  Pauper  Institutions  in  England 
"  and  Wales,  and  their  Effect  on  the  Health,  Intelligence, 
"  and  Morals  of  the  Inmates." 


The  subject  of  the  Essay  for  the  Howard  Medal  of  1878  : 

"The  effects  of  Health  and   Disease  on  MiUtary  and  Naval 
"  Operations." 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Council  to  grant  a  sum  of  20/.  to  the 
writer  who  gains  the  Medal. 

The  following  list  of  Fellows  proposed  as  Officers  and  Council 
of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1877-78,  is  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting  : — 
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Council  and  OmcEBs  fob  1877-78. 

PRESIDENT. 
•aiOBOX  J.  SHAW-LEFEYRB,  BSQ.,  M.P. 

COUNCIL. 


•Sdwttd  William  Brabrook,  F.S.A. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Borlkviok. 

Stephen  Bourne. 

Hammond  Ghabb,  B.A. 

Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L. 

J'ohn  Cleghom,  M JL.I. 

•Juland  Danvers. 

Bight  Hon.  Barl  Fortescue. 

FrandB  Oalton,  F.B.S. 

Bobert  Qiffen. 

Archibald  Hamilton,  J.P. 

Jamee  Thomas  Hammick. 

Frederiok  Hendriks. 

Heniy  Jeula,  F.B.aJ3. 

•Prof.W.S.JeTonf,M.A.,LL.D.,F.B.S. 


FranciB  Jourdsn. 

H.  Beader  Laok. 

Professor  Leone  Leri,  LL.B. 

William  Golden  Lumlej,  Q.C.,  LL.M. 

Biohard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 

Fred«rie  John  Mouat,  M.P. 

Bobert  Hogarth  Patteivon. 

Frederick  Purdy. 

Ernest  Qeorge  BaTensiein,  F.B.a.S. 

Sir  B.  W.  Bawson,  C.B.,  K.C.M.a. 

Ernest  Seyd. 

Thomas  Sopwith,  M.A.,  F.B.S. 

William  Tayler,  D.L.,  F.S.A. 

•Cornelius  Walfoid,  F.S.A 

*Thomas  Abercrombie  Welton. 


Those  marked  *  are  new  Members  of  Council. 

TREASURER. 
Biehard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 

SECRETARIES. 
Hammond  Chubb,  B.A.      |      Bobert  Giffen. 
Professor  William  Stanley  Jerons,  M.A,,  LL.D.,  F.B.S. 

FOREIGN  SECRETARY, 
Frederic  J.  Mou»t,  M.D. 

The  abstract  of  reoeipts  and  expenditnre,  and  the  balance  sheet 
of  asfiets  and  liabilitiee  to  the  31st  of  December,  1876,  are  subjoined, 
together  with  the  Auditors'  report  for  the  same  year. 
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(I.)— Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Paymknts,  Year  ended  ZUt  DBcnaiBBR,  1876. 


BJDCmiFTS. 


Balance    in    Bank,') 
aist      Deoember,  y    £74 
1876    ) 

Balance    of     Petty ) 
Cash    5 

Balance  of  Adver-) 
tiaement  Cash   ... ) 


£     t,  d. 


«    9 

8    9  10} 
11  11    1 


Dividends  on  Stock  (viz.,  on) 
1,27U  4m.  8dL  New  3  per  Cent.  V 
Bank  of  England) ,.j 

Snbecriptions: — 

42  Arrears   £88    4    - 

460  for  1876  946    -    - 

10  in  Advance 21 


94    1    8} 


87  14    9 


1,064    4 


Compositions  (8)  168 

Journal  and  Alnu^')  ^tua    o 
nac  Sales   M^^    ^    " 


Journal  by  Adver-") 
tisements  > 


19 


8 


178    2    8 


£1,682    8    1( 


PAYMENTS. 

Bent    

Salaries,  Wages,  and  Pension 

Journal,  Printing £600  19    - 

,,       Shorthand  )         io  lo 

Beporter..r         ^^  ^^    " 
„       Literary]  4  12    _ 

Services  J  *  " 

Advertising 

Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses 

Library  % 

Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing ... 

Postage,  &c 

Fire  and  Lights   

Incidental  Expenses 

Furniture  and  Repairs   

Howard  Medal 

Statistical  Dinner  Club 

Special  Gift  with  Howard  Medal  7 
(Mr.  Heywood's  Gift) ) 


£     i.   d. 

96    -    - 
802  10    - 


624  9 
76  -8 
16  17 
76    7 

67  2 

68  11 
16  16 
70  4 
18  12 

1  10 
3    - 

20    - 


8 

7 
10 


Balance  at  Messrs.^ 

Drummond^s,  less  r  ^loe  n 

drafts    not    pre- 1  ^^^  ^^ 

sented ) 

Balance    of    Petty  > 

Cash   )         "    " 

Balance  of  Adver- 1 


£1,340    8  10 


tisement  Cash 


6    7 


6* 
6 


191  19    8} 


£1,632    8    1) 


(II.) — ^Balance  Sheet  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  on  SUt  December,  1876. 


Accounts  for 


IiLabhiITies. 

£    t,    d. 


£   t,   d. 


December    number  7    ^3^  ^g    ^ 

.  of  Journal ) 

Annuallndex  to  ditto      6    6- 
Stationery    and)     <>;.  .(.    » 

Printing    )     26  16    3 

MiscellaneouB   24    8 


Raknoe  in  favour  of  the  Society. 


-    187 
.  3,277 


£3,464    8    ^ 


ASSETS. 

£      5. 

Cash  Balances    191  19 

Stock:— 
New   3   per   Cent.    Consols) 
(1,27U  4«.  8<i),co8t i 

Property  (Estimated  Value): — 

Books  in  Librarv £1,000 

JommaU  in  Stock 600 

Furniture  and  Fixtures         600 


d. 
8i 


1,207    7    1 


Arrears  of  Subscriptions  reco-) 
7erable(8ay) j 


2,000    -    - 
66    2    - 

£8,464    8    4^ 


(III.)— Building  Fund  (Established  by  Council,  lO^A  July,  1873). 


LTABTTiTTIES. 

Donation  (1878)  from  Sir  Francis  ) 
Goldsmid   ) 

Ditto  from  Sir  Charles  Dilke    

Interest,  per  Lomlon  and  West-  7 
minster  Bank ) 


£  B.  d, 

100 

20  -    - 

6  8- 

£126  8    - 


ASSETS. 

£     &  dL 

Metropolitan  31  per  Cent.  Con-*) 
solidated  Stock  (123/.  U.  11(2.)  V      126    8    * 

cost J 


£126    8 
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^'AudUors'  Repcyrt,  1876. 

«  Statibtioal  Sooibty, 

'<  Eutg'b  Ck)u.BGE  Entbakob, 

'*  Stbam),  W.C,  London, 

"  9th  AprU,  1877. 

*'  The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Accounts  of  the  Society,  herewith 

**  Befobt  : — 

**  That  they  haye  careftdly  compared  the  Entries  in  the  Books  with  the  several 
Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  the  1st  Jannary  to  the  Slst  December,  1876,  and 
find  them  correct,  showing  the  ReceipU  (including  a  Balance  of  94/.  i^.  %\d, 
from  1875)  to  haye  been  1,532^.  3^.  i\d,t  and  the  Payntewts  1,340^.  3^.  lod,, 
leaving  a  Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  191^.  19*.  '^\d, 

''They  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  estimate  of  the  Amets  and 
LiabUUief  of  the  Sodety,  the  former  amounting  to  3,464/.  Ss.  4^(2.,  and 
the  Uttier  to  187/.  4*.  -4^ — ^leaving  a  Balance  in  fiivour  of  the  Society 
gf  3,»77Z.  4».  ^kd, 

**  They  ftirther  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1875  the  number  of  Fellows 
<m  the  list  was  607,  which  number  was  diminished  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
the  extent  of  4.6  by  Deaths,  Besignations,  and  Defaulters,  and  that  48  new 
Members  were  elected  and  two  Fellows  were  restored  to  the  list,  leaving  on  the 
list,  on  Slst  December,  1876,  611  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

**  The  Balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Building  Fund,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1876,  was  iz$l,  8«.  -d, 

(Signed)       "  William  Tatleb,         "j 

"  CoBNBLiTJS  Walvobd,    \  AmdUore." 
"  J.  B.  Bbown,  J 
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The  Presideiit  moved :  "That  the  Eeport  of  the  Council,  the 
Abstract  of  Eieceipts  and  Payments,  the  Balance  Sheet  of  Assets 
and  Idabilities,  and  the  Auditors'  Report  for  1876,  be  adopted, 
entered  on  the  minutes,  and  printed  in  the  Journal.**  He  said  the 
report  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  state  of  the  Society.  The 
numbers  were  gradually  increasing,  and  those  who  had  attended 
the  meetings  must  have  been  gratified  with  the  papers  that  had 
been  read,  and  the  able  discussions  which  had  followed  them.  A 
permanent  number  of  about  700  members  characterises  the  Society 
at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Fabb  seconded  the  motion.  In  doing  so  he  said  he  wished 
to  refer  to  a  matter  in  which  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
were  particularly  concerned.  The  British  Association  would 
meet  at  Plymouth  on  15th  August,  Earl  Fortescue  being  the 
President  of  Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics;  and 
Lord  Morley  and  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Vice-Presidents.  It 
was  very  desirable  that  the  members  of  the  Statistical  Society 
should  put  in  a  strong  appearance  at  Plymouth.  The  Society  had 
been  associated  with  the  British  Association  from  the  very  first. 
He  had  in  his  hand  a  paper  in  which  Mr.  Babbage  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  origin  of  the  Statistical  Society  and  of  Section  F 
of  the  British  Association.  M.  Quetelet  came  over  to  Gambrid^ 
with  some  valuable  statistical  papers,  and  was  told  that  there  was 
no  section  in  which  they  could  be  read.  A  committee  was  there  and 
then  constituted,  of  which  Mr.  Babbage  was  chairman.  That  com- 
mittee adjourned  to  London,  and  from  that  beginning  the  Statistical 
Society  had  its  origin.  Thus  the  British  Association  gave  rise  to 
the  Statistical  Society.  The  question  had  now  been  raised  whether 
it  was  desirable  that  the  connection,  through  Section  F,  between 
the  Society  and  the  Association  should  be  maintained.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Association  a  committee  was 
appointed  '*  to  consider  and  report  on  the  possibiHty  of  excluding 
unscientific  or  otherwise  unsuitable  papers  and  discussions  from  the 
sectional  proceedings  of  the  Association."  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Mr,  IVancis  Galton,  Mr.  Slater,  and  other  gentlemen,  who 
did  not  know  much  about  the  early  proceedings  of  the  Statistical 
section,  and  they  reported,  '*  That  papers  which  have  been  reported 
on  unfavourably  by  the  organising  oommittees  shall  not  be  brought 
before  the  sectional  committees.  The  president  shall  call  on  one  of 
the  secretaries  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
committee,  and  secondly  no  paper  shall  be  read  until  it  has  been 
formally  passed  by  the  committee  of  the  section,  and  entered  on  the 
minutes  accordingly."  Every  one  present  here  would  agree  that 
the  statistical  papers  submitted  to  the  British  Association  should  be 
carefully  scfutinised,  but  the  report  went  on  to  say,  "  That  having 
regard  to  the  subjects  of  many  papers  read  in  the  Section  of 
Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  and  the  nature  of  the  discussions 
thereon,  the  growth  of  the  purely  scientific  branches  of  the 
Association,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  society  has  been  specially  formed 
for  the  discussion  of  social  and  economical  questions,  the  Council 
be  requested  seriously  to  consider  whether  the  time  has  not  now 
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arrived  when  the  section  might  cease  to  form  a  part  of  the  British 
Association.*'  What  he  wished  to  consult  the  Society  npon  was 
the  propriety  of  considering  that  question.  The  Council  of  the 
British  Association  passed  the  two  first  resolutions,  to  which  neither 
I  nor  you  probably  would  object,  and  then  added  another,  "  That 
the  committee  be  requested  to  report  more  fully  to  the  Council  on 
the  subject  of  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  report."  He  ( Dr.  Fair)  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Council,  and  he  stated  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  the 
subject  then,  but  wished  to  consult  the  Statistical  Society,  which 
had  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  section.  What  he  proposed 
to  do  was  to  write  an  official  letter  to  the  secretaries,  and  submit 
this  question  to  their  Coancil : — Whether  they  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  friendly  though  unofficial  connection  that  had  existed  so 
long  between  the  Society  and  the  British  Association  should  be 
maintained  or  not.  The  Society  did  not  want  the  patronage  of  even 
the  British  Association,  but  the  science  which  they  cultivated  was 
one  of  the  most  important  that  men  could  pursue.  If  animals,  fishj 
insects,  and  inorganic  matter  were  of  great  interest  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  surely  the  phenomena  of  society,  populatioix,  life,  and 
property  were  of  still  greater  importance.  His  own  feeling  was 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  break  off  the  connection  which  had 
so  lotig  existed.  The  object  of  the  British  Association  was  to  give 
ft  stronger  impulse  in  a  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific 
Inquiry.  To  accomplish  that  they  invited  men  cultivating  different 
branches  of  science  to  meet  together,  so  as  to  promote  intercourse 
between  them.  That  was  a  most  desirable  object.  It  was  very 
difficult  for  men  connected  with  other  branches  of  science  to  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  the  Statistical  Society,  and  it,  perhaps,  was  still 
more  difficult  for  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  statistics  to  appre- 
ciate the  researches  in  Kent*s  Cavern,  and  the  minute  details  of  some 
other  branches  of  science,  touching  things  of  no  immediate  practical 
value.  Another  object  of  the  Association  was  to  draw  attention  to 
scientific  matters  in  the  country.  For  these  reasons  he  thought  it 
very  desirable  that  the  connection  should  be  maintained,  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  Society  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Association.  He  had 
a  list  of  the  papers  that  had  been  read  before  Section  F.  Many  of 
them  were  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  Fellows 
of  this  Society,  and  woald  bear  comparison  with  any  read  before 
other  sections.  Mr.  Griffiths  had  suggested  that  latterly  there  had 
not  been  tiiat  intimate  relation  between  the  officers  of  th6  Statistical 
Society  and  the  officers  of  the  British  Association  which  formerly 
existed,  when  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Society,  or  dele^tes 
specially  appointed,  took  an  active  part  in  the  organisation  of  the 
statistical  section.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  keep  up  that 
arrangement,  and  to  invite  one  of  the  secretaries  to  attend.  He 
hoped  that  some  good  papers  would  be  sent  down  to  Plymouth  so  aii 
to  maintain  the  character  of  the  section.  There  was  no  ill-feeling, 
but  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  the  Association. 

He  (Dr.  Farr)  also  wished  to  state  that  the  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  Statistical  Congress,  of  which  Mr.  Giffen  was  a 
member,  would  meet  in  Rome  in  September,  ftttd  take  into  con- 
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sideration  the  organisation  of  the  Congress,  which  had  been  criticised 
by  the  Society's  Foreign  Secretary.  And  M.  Keleti  had  written  to 
say  that  he  hoped  Dr.  Monat  would  attend.  He  wonld  therefore 
suggest  that  Dr.  Monat  should  be  asked  to  be  good  enough  to 
attend  as  a  representative  of  the  Society.  He  thougnt  the  members 
had  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  independent 
position  which  the  Society  held,  and  on  the  work  it  had  done,  and 
he  trusted  that  still  more  and  better  work  would  be  accomplished  in 
the  future. 

In  reply  to  Mr,  Doxsey,  Dr.  Farr  said  the  Statistical  Society 
was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  papers  read  by  Fellows  before 
the  Section  F  of  the  British  Association. 

The  President  said  the  manner  in  which  papers  were  selected 
for  the  British  Association  was  this.  The  Organising  Committee 
met  a  day  or  two  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  looked 
over  the  papers,  and  decided  which  should  be  read.  They  then 
handed  over  to  the  conmiittees  of  the  sections  those  whi^  tiiey 
approved  of. 

Mr.  Neison  asked  if  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association 
which  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  Economical  Section,  were  not 
influenced  in  coming  to  that  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  the 
Statistical  Society  already  thoroughly  occupied  the  ground,  and 
that  therefore  there  was  not  the  same  necessity  for  papers  on 
statistical  research  and  economic  science  as  formerly.  If  that  were 
so,  the  proposed  abolition  was  rather  a  compliment  to  the  Society. 

Dr.  Fabb  said  there  were  other  societies  in  a  similar  position, 
such  as  the  Chemical  Society,  and  the  LinnsBen  Society,  but  it  was 
not  therefore  suggested  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  have  a  Chemical 
or  a  Biological  Section. 

Sir  Bawson  Bawsox  said  he  presumed  that  the  question  arose  in 
the  Council  of  the  British  Association,  not  because  of  any  paper 
read  in  the  Economic  Section,  but  because  of  the  paper  on  Spirit- 
ualism, read  in  the  Biological  Section,  and  that  Mr.  Sclater,  and 
one  or  two  others,  took  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  that  Economic 
Science  was  not  so  pure  and  exact  as  some  of  the  other  sciences, 
and  that  as  there  was  a  Social  Science  Congress  it  was  not 
necessan^  that  statistics  and  economics  should  be  represented 
at  the  British  Association.  But  every  branch  of  the  Association 
was  represented  by  a  society,  and  more  than  one  by  Annual 
Congresses,  that  met  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
abolition  of  the  Economic  Section  would  be  a  material  loss  to  the 
places  in  which  the  Association  met.  There  was  a  certain  number 
of  distinguished  visitors  who  were  attracted  chiefly  by  this  section, 
and  in  each  place  of  meeting  were  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
took  little  or  no  interest  in  pure  physical  science,  but  who  did  take 
an  interest  in  statistical  science,  and  who  were  led  to  inquire  into 
local  questions  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
Economic  Section,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  inhabitants 
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generally  of  the  towns  where  the  meetings  were  held,  if  the  section 
were  abolished.  He  thought  that  was  an  important  reason  why  the 
connection  between  the  Association  and  the  Society  should  be  con- 
tinned.  If  it  were  not,  there  would  be  a  diminished  number  of 
subscribers  to  the  Association,  and  less  interest  shown  in  the 
proceedings.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  one  of  the 
secretaries  should  be  sent  to  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society  not  only  sent  one  but  two  representa- 
tives at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be 
right  to  ask  the  secretaries  to  go  at  their  own  expense.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  have  the  sanction  of  a  general  meeting,  he  hoped  steps 
would  be  taken  to  obtain  it,  but  he  thought  the  Council  of  the 
Society  had  the  power  to  arrange  it. 

The  President  said  there  was  always  an  under-current  in 
human  affairs,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  reporters  who  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  were  more  familiar  with 
the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  Statistical  Section  than  with  those 
discussed  in  other  sections.  The  consequence  was  that  the  reports 
of  that  section  occupied  a  larger  portion  of  the  daily  press  than, — 
except  under  unusual  circumstances,  when  something  extraordinary 
happened, — ^the  reports  of  other  sections.  There  was  therefore  some 
difficulty ;  he  did  not  wish  to  use  such  a  word  as  jealousy.  The 
proper  way  to  meet  it  was  for  gentlemen  of  the  press  to  be  sent 
there  who  could  describe  subjects  of  physical  science  in  a  popular 
way.  He  did  not  wish  to  diminish  the  popularity  of  physical 
science,  one  branch  of  which  he  was  very  much  attached  to,  and  it 
was  only  right  that  the  press  should  report  the  best  papers  in 
physical  science  as  well  as  those  in  statistical  science.  There  would 
then  perhaps  be  greater  cordiality  and  sympathy  between  the 
statistical  division  and  the  physical  science  divisions,  than  at  the 
present  moment. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Neison  and  Mr.  Bourne  were  appointed  scrutineers  of  the 
ballot,  and  the  ballot  being  taken,  the  gentlemen  named  in  the 
printed  list  were  declared  to  be  unanimously  elected  as  the  council 
and  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  announced  that  the  subject  of  the  Howard 
Medal  Essay  for  1878  would  be  "  The  Effects  of  Health  and  Diseaae 
on  Military  and  Naval  Operations." 

Dr.  Guy  moved :  "  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  he  giveti, 
to  the  retiring  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Cov/ncil,  and  Officers,  for 
their  valuable  services  during  the  past  year,'*  There  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  he  said,  that  every  one  present  would  enter 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  this  resolution.  The  President  during  his 
two  years  of  office,  had  been  most  regular  in  his  attendance,  and 
the  Society  was  extremely  obliged  to  him  for  several  acts  of  muni- 
ficence. He  had  been  good  enough  to  add  to  the  value  of  the 
Howard  medal  by  two  contributions  of  20/.  each,  a  sum  likely  to 
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be  acceptable  to  candidates  for  the  medal,  who  had  expended  money 
and  time  in  preparing  their  papers.  They  had  also  to  thank  Mr. 
Hey  wood  for  an  extremely  elegant  entertainment  at  Sonth  Kensing- 
ton, than  which  he  (Dr.  Guy)  had  never  seen  anything  better 
managed  or  more  liberally  conducted  in  every  way.  The  other 
gentlemen  referred  to  in  the  resolution  had  also  done  excellent 
service.  Amongst  other  things  he  might  mention  the  editing  of  the 
Journal  as  having  being  most  satisfn ctorily  performed.  He  was  sorry 
to  think  there  could  be  any  likelihood  of  the  connection  with  tha 
British  Association  ceasing.  There  were  some  people,  purists  in 
science,  who  denied  to  statistics  the  name  of  a  science ;  but  if  all 
statistics  were  not  scientific,  there  were  some  statistical  essays  which 
were  purely  and  eminently  scientific.  Science  was  many  sided,  and 
the  members  of  the  Statistical  Society  cultivated  one  particular  branch 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  If  papers  were  offered  to  the  British 
Association  which  were  undeserving  of  the  name  of  science  (papers 
relating  to  subjects  not  tested  by  experience,  or  properly  supported 
by  numerical  details),  they  ought  to  be  excluded,  but  if  they  were 
worthy  of  the  name  they  should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  SopwiTH  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  the  President  had 
set  an  excellent  example  to  the  other  officers,  and  no  one  could  have 
been  more  indefatigable  in  attending  to  every  duty  connected  with 
the  office.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  motion  woidd  meet  with  the 
warm  and  cordial  approval  of  all  present. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  Peesident  thanked  the  members  for  their  kindly  vote,  and 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  scrutineers  for  their  services. 

Dr.  MoiJAT  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Netson  acknowledged  the  vote,  and  the  proceedings 
then  terminated. 
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FiBES  and  Fibe  Insubance  Gonsldebed  under  thevr  Histobical, 
Financial,  Statistical,  and  National  Aspects.  By  Cobnelius 
Walfobd,  F.I.A.,  F.S.S.,  Barrist&r-aULaw^  amd  Fellow  of  ths 
Boyal  Historical  Society^  ^c,  ^c. 

[Bead  before  the  Statistical  Sodety,  20th  February,  1877.] 
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In  the  preparation  recently  of  tlie  history  of  fire  inanrance  for  the 
purposes  of  my  **  Insurance  EncyclopsBdia,"  I  have  taken  occasion 
to  illustrate  every  part  of  the  snbject  (where  practicable)  with 
statistics  in  the  form  of  tables,  or  otherwise.  As  much  of  the  data 
so  brought  together  is  the  result  of  considerable  research,  involving 
aJike  time  and  labour,  being  drawn  from  sources  not  generally 
available,  while  portions  of  it  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  our 
national  progress  and  prosperity,  I  have  thought  that  a  pretty  full 
summary  of  such  statistics,  and  of  the  historical  notes  necessary  to 
their  complete  understanding,  may  be  well  adapted  to  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  of  this  Society.  Some  of  the  considerations  presented, 
I  venture  also  to  believe,  may  afford  fitting  scope  for  profitable 
discussion  in  this  assembly. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  paper  is  chronological  and 
statistical.  After  careful  observation  and  experiment,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  other  efficient  method 
of  recording  actual  facts.  Where  the  two  processes  admit  of 
combination,  as  they  usually  do,  the  greatest  clearness  should  be 
attained;  but  where  the  materials  are  incomplete  and  discon- 
nected, the  processes  employed  can  do  no  more  than  make  the  best 
of  the  facts  as  they  stand.  This  observation  particularly  applies  to 
the  present  case.  The  materials  with  which  I  have  to  deal  have 
been  collected  and  compiled  by  different  individuals,  at  different 
dates,  and  for  varying  objects.  There  has  been  hardly  any  common 
standpoint;  and  the  shape  and  connection  they  take  here  is  that 
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which  I  have  had  to  give  them  in  view  of  their  general  uBefalnesB. 
When  the  International  Statistical  Congress  shall  succeed  in 
convincing  the  Governments  of  the  world  that  the  facts  of  which  I 
here  treat  are  worthy  of  systematic  record,  we  may  hope  for  better 

results. 

I. — Fire  Protectwn. 

No  survey  of  the  leading  incidents  concerning  fires  and  fire 
insurance  can  be  regarded  as  complete  which  does  not  take  into 
account  the  appHances  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires;  and  not 
only  these,  but  also  the  general  measures  for  protecting  against 
fire  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  buildings,  storage  of  inflam- 
mable and  combustible  goods,  the  water  supply  of  towns  and 
cities  in  this  connection,  the  punishment  for  wilful  fire  raising, 
and  other  obvious  considerations.  And  yet  to  deal  with  all  or  any 
of  these  in  general  detail,  would  constitute  the  basis  for  an  elaborate 
paper  in  itself ;  I  can,  therefore,  but  touch  upon  this  portion  of  the 
subject  superficially. 

Under  the  law  of  Moses  wilful  fire  raising  was  punishable  with 
death.  It  appears  to  have  been  so  under  the  stiD  earlier  law  of 
the  Egyptians.  The  practice  of  wilfully  firing  buildings  appears  to 
have  been  very  common  with  the  ancient  Bomans ;  and  those  found 
guilty  of  it  were  burned  to  death,  enveloped  in  the  tunica  molesta : 
a  garment  made  of  paper,  flax,  or  tow,  and  smeared  over  with 
pitch,  bitumen  or  wax ;  so  that  when  brought  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  the  fire  lighted,  there  was  no  chance  of  their  escaping  ! 

The  Emperor  Augustus,  who  wore  the  purple  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  appointed  seven  bands  of  firemen  in  the 
imperial  city,  each  of  which  had  the  care  of  two  divisions  (regioTies) ; 
each  band  had  a  captain  (trihunus) ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
body  was  the  prefect  of  the  watch  (prcefectu^  vig ilium). 

Fire  engines  were  known  to  the  Bomans.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  known  in  China  long  anterior  to  the  founding  of  the 
Koman  empire. 

872. — All  dwelling  houses  and  buildings  in  Oreat  Britain — 
after  the  Boman  occupation — down  to  the  time  of  Alfred  the 
Great  were  built  of  timber,  generally  with  a  reed  thatch.  Alfred 
began  to  buUd  his  palaces  of  brick  and  stone ;  but  the  nobles  did 
not  follow  the  example  for  several  centuries  later. 

This  monarch  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford  to  cover  up 
their  fires  every  night  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  "  curfew."  The 
fires  being  then  open  upon  the  hearths,  an  instrument  of  iron  or 
copper  was  specially  devised  for  the  purpose. 

900. — ^About  this  date  Pope  John  IX  ordered  bells  to  be  used 
in  churches,  as  a  defence,  by  ringing  them,  against  thunder  and 
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lightning  !  Du  Fresnoy  informs  ns  that  they  were  anointed  and 
baptised  in  view  of  their  holy  office.  They  were  also  consecrated 
with  most  imposing  ceremonies,  being  washed  inside  and  outside 
with  holy  water,  holy  oil,  Ac.  And  it  has  been  inferred,  rather 
than  directly  asserted,  that  the  ringing  of  such  bells  at  nightfall 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  religious  offering  for  protection  against  fire 
during  the  hours  of  darkness.  The  curfew  bell  was  not  improbably 
associated  with  this  belief. 

1066. — ^William  the  Conqueror  ascended  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  and  very  speedily  made  general  in  this  country  the  conti- 
nental custom  of  the  "  curfew  [couvrefeu]  bell," — ^which  was  rung 
at  eight  o'clock,  when  all  fires  and  lights  had  to  be  extinguished, 
under  a  severe  penaliy, — ^perhaps  as  much  as  a  measure  of  good 
government  as  a  protection  against  fire;  but  the  latter  was  the  plea. 
Some  of  our  historians  appear  to  regard  the  measure  as  aimed  at 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  speak  of  its  introduction  as  the 
"  odious  tyranny  of  the  Conqueror."  It  is  certain  that  the  practice 
prevailed  generally  in  the  cities  of  Europe  at  this  date,  and  in 
many  of  the  English  cities,  which  latter  required  measures  of 
protection  quite  as  much  as  any  continental  city.  We  regard  it  as 
clearly  established  now  that  the  practice  had  been  introduced  into 
England  by  Alfred,  or  probably  earlier. 

1100. — The  "tyranny"  of  the  curfew  is  said  to  have  been 
abolished — ^that  is  probably  the  fines  and  penalties  attaching  thereto. 
The  practice  of  ringing  the  eight  o'clock  bell  continued  for  many 
centuries  later ;  and  is  even  now  practised  in  towns  and  villages  in 
various  parts  of  England.  See  recent  discussion  thereon  in  "  Notes 
"  and  Queries." 

1136. — At  this  date  the  greater  part  of  London  was  still  built 
of  wood,  and  the  houses  were  covered  with  straw,  stubble  and  the 
Hke.  Hence  it  happened  that  when  a  single  house  caught  fire  the 
entire  city  was  endangered.  The  "  liber  Albus,"  which  all  who  know 
its  history  regard  as  of  great  authority,  says :  "  A  thing  that  took 
"  place  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  [1136],  when 
"  by  reason  of  a  fire  that  broke  out  at  London  Bridge  the  church 
"  of  St»  Paul  was  burnt :  from  which  spot  the  conflagration 
"  extended,  destroying  houses  and  buildings,  as  far  as  the  church  of 
"  St.  Clement  Danes."  After  this,  continues  the  chronicle,  the 
citizens,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  avoid  such  a  peril,  built 
stone  houses  upon  their  foundations,  covered  with  thick  tiles,  and 
so  protected  against  the  fury  of  the  flames ;  whence  it  has  often 
been  the  case  that  when  a  fire  has  broken  out  in  the  city,  and  has 
destroyed  many  buildings,  upon  reaching  such  houses  it  has  been 
unable  to  go  further,  and  has  there  been  extinguished. 

1189. — The  first  reference  we  find  to  any  legislative  measures 
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for  fire  ppevention  in  the  city  occurs  this  year,  reign  of  Hicliard  I. 
It  was  this  monarch  who  appointed  the  first  lord  mayor  of  London ; 
and  this  first"  lord  mayor,  Henry  Fitz-Alwin,  goldsmith,  issued  an 
order  (this  year)  "concerning  buildings  between  neighbours.'* 
The  party-wall  was  to  be  at  least  sixteen  feet  in  height,  and 
three  feet  in  breadth,  and  was  to  be  built  of  stone,  "  for  secority 
*'  against  fire."  These  walls,  as  well  as  gutter  to  receive  and 
convey  the  water  fix)m  their  houses,  were  to  be  provided  at  the 
common  cost.  Also  "  concerning  digging  pits  for  water." — Stow's 
"  Chronicle."  Anderson  says  that  the  order  was  that  "no  houses 
"  should  be  built  within  the  city  but  of  stone ; "  and  that  they 
"  should  be  covered  with  slate  or  burnt  tile." 

The  good  example  here  indicated  was  taken  up  warmly,  and 
we  find  it  recorded  that  in  the  same  year  the  wardmotes  of  the 
city  arranged  the  following  rules  for  preventing  loss  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property  by  fire : — 

Item.  Thai  all  persons  who  dwell  in  great  houses  within  the 
ward  have  a  ladder  or  two  ready  and  prepared  to  succour  their 
neighbours  in  case  misadventure  should  occur  from  fire. 

Item.  That  all  persons  who  occupy  such  houses  have  in  summer 
time,  and  especially  between  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  and  the  Feast 
of  St.  Bartholomew  (24th  August),  before  their  doors  a  barrel  ftill 
of  water  for  quenching  such  fire,  if  it  be  not  a  house  which  has  a 
fountain  of  its  own. 

Item.  That  ten  reputable  men  of  ward,  with  the  aldermen, 
provide  a  strong  crook  of  iron  with  a  wooden  handle,  together  with 
two  chains  and  two  strong  cords,  and  that  the  handle  have  a  good 
horn  and  loudly  sounding.  Of  persons  wandering  by  night,  it  is 
forbidden  that  any  person  shall  be  so  daring  as  to  be  found  wan- 
dering about  the  streets  of  the  city  after  the  curfew  rung  out  at 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand  and  St.  Lawrence,  upon  pain  of  being 
arrested. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  fire  ordinamM  of  the  city  of 
London.     (See  1246  and  1667.) 

1240. — Under  the  custom  of  Fwme$^  prevailing  in  parts  of 
Europe  at  this  date,  the  whole  property  of  a  person  wilfully 
causing  a  fire  was  forfeited,  and  he  banished.  His  property  was 
applied  in  restitution  to  sufierers. 

1246. — ^An  ordinance  "  previously  issued  •'  [?  1189]  was  renewed^ 
to  the  efiect  that  all  houses  within  the  city  should  be  covered  with 
tiles  or  slates  instead  of  straw,  more  especially  such  as  stood  con- 
tiguous to  the  best  streets,  which  were  then  but  few.  What  is  now 
the  heart  of  the  city  about  Gheapside  was  then  a  void  place  called 
Orownfield,  from  the  Crown  Lm  there;  the  bulk  of  the  city  lay 
dore  eastward. — Andearton* 
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1268. — ^A  night-watch  for  the  city  of  London  was  first  appointed. 

1285. — In  this,  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  I,  an  Act  was 
passed  against  incendiaries,  and  night  watchmen  were  ordered  to  be 
appointed  in  every  town  and  city,  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 

1302. — The  first  recorded  instance  of  any  steps  being  taken 
towards  enforcing  any  of  the  measures  of  protection  herein  referred 
to  occurred  this  year;  and  the  following  account  of  the  same  is  still 
preserved  in  the  records  of  the  city  as  follows  :  Thomas  Bat  came 
before  John  le  Blund,  mayor  of  London,  and  the  aldermen,  on  the 
Friday  next  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Hilary  (13th  January),  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  son  of  King  Henry, 
and  bound  himself,  and  all  his  rents,  lands,  and  tenements,  to  keep 
the  city  of  London  indemnified  from  peril  of  fire,  and  other  losses 
which  might  arise  from  his  houses  covered  with  thatch,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Laurence,  Gaandelwyk  Strete ;  and  he  agreed  that  he  would 
have  the  said  houses  covered  with  tiles  about  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 
then  next  ensuing;  and  in  case  he  should  not  do  the  same,  he 
granted  that  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  bailiffs  of  London  should 
cause  the  said  houses  to  be  roofed  with  tiles  out  of  the  issues  of  his 
rents  aforesaid. — "  Memorials  of  London." 

1351. — In  many  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  on  the  continent 
it  had  long  been  the  custom  to  place  a  watchman  on  the  top  of  a 
large  building  or  tower,  to  look  out  for  fires,  notice  of  which  was 
conveyed  by  blowing  a  horn,  firing  a  gun,  or  ringing  a  bell.  In 
Germany  a  police  ordinance  which  had  previously  existed  was 
renewed  this  year ;  and  it  required  that  two  watchmen  should  be 
posted  in  each  steeple  to  look  out  for  fires.  The  mode  of  indicating 
the  direction  of  the  fire  is  by  holding  out  a  flag  towards  it  in  the 
day,  and  a  lanthom  at  night.     The  practice  is  still  continued. 

1371. — The  first  police  regulations  regarding  fires  were  made 
in  Paris.  Each  householder  was  to  put  a  hogshead  of  water  at  his 
door  under  a  penalty  of  lo  sous. 

1400. — In  Leipsic,  at  this  date,  the  town  piper  resided  in  apart- 
ments in  the  steeple,  and  took  part  in  the  fire-watch. 

1429. — ^An  Act  of  Henry  VI  declared  that  "  If  any  threaten,  by 
"  casting  bills,  to  bum  a  house,  if  money  be  not  laid  in  a  certain  place, 
'*  and  do  after  bum  the  house,  such  burning  shall  be  adjudged  high 
"  treason." 

1472. — Reign  of  Edward  IV,  a  night  bellman  was  employed  in 
Exeter  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  fire. 

1556. — Beign  of  Mary,  bellmen  were  first  appointed  in  London. 
They  were  to  ring  their  bells  at  night,  and  call  out,  "  Take  care  of 
"  your  fire  and  candle ;  be  charitable  to  the  poor ;  and  pray  for  the 
"  dead." 

1545.— By  the  37th  df  Henry  VIII,  cap.  6,  was  inflicted  the 
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"  pains  of  death  "  on  all  found  guilty  of  certain  crimes,  amongst 
which  were  the  secret  burning  of  frames  of  timber  prepared  and 
made  by  the  owners  thereof  ready  to  be  set  np  and  edified  for 
honses;  burning  of  wains  and  carts  loaden  with  coals  or  other 
goods;  burning  of  heaps  of  wood,  cut,  felled,  and  prepared  for 
making  coals ;  cutting  off  the  ears  of  the  king's  subjects,  and  divers 
other  kinds  of  offences  against  property  or  the  person. 

1583. — Reign  of  Elizabeth,  Fleetwood,  the  recorder  of  London, 
in  a  famous  speech  regarding  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  prevent 
the  growth  and  extension  of  the  city,  said :  "In  London  houses  are 
'*  to  be  pulled  down  with  engines,  hooks  and  ladders,  provided  for 
"  that  purpose,  and  this  is  by  the  common  laws  of  the  realm.  And 
"  this  is  for  avoiding  of  the  rage  of  fire.  .  .  .  By  the  law  no  man 
"  may  build  or  make  a  reredorse  for  the  fire  of  charcoals  in  any 
**  house.  .  .  .  Tallow  chaundlers  may  not  melt  their  tallow  in  their 
"  own  dwelling  houses.  .  .  .  Flaxwives  for  fear  of  fire.  •  .  .  are 
"  inhibited."— iSf^ow. 

1605. — James  I  issued  a  proclamation  similar  to  those  issued  by 
Elizabeth  against  new  buildings  in  the  city,  or  within  one  mile 
thereof ;  and  he  also  commanded  "  all  persons  henceforwards  to 
"  build  their  fore&onts  and  windows  either  of  brick  or  stone,  as 
"  well  for  decency  as  by  reason  all  great  and  well-grown  woods 
"  were  much  spent  and  wasted ;  so  as  timber  for  shipping  waxed 
"  scarce." — Stow.  This  proclamation  is  said  to  have  had  little 
effect. 

1607. — ^Proclamation  was  again  made  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  some  were  censured  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  building  contrary 
to  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation. 

1614. — By  a  further  proclamation  all  commissioners  were 
required  to  proceed  with  strictness  against  all  offenders  in  this  sort. 
From  this  time,  says  Stow,  began  the  new  reformation  of  building. 
So  rare  appears  to  have  been  a  good  building  at  that  period,  that 
this  old  chronicler  deems  it  necessary  to  record  the  first  few  good 
honses  that  were  built  in  London.  The  first  house  of  note  thus 
built  was  a  house  in  the  Strand  belonging  to  Colonel  Cecil ;  after 
that  a  house  near  Drapers'  Hall ;  next  to  that  a  goldsmith's  house 
in  Cheapside,  over  agsdnst  Saddlers'  Hall,  and  a  leather  seller's 
house  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  near  the  north  gate,  who  was  com- 
pelled thereunto,  after  he  had  set  up  his  house,  being  all  of  timber. 
[Book  I,  p.  7.] 

1615. — Fire  engines  were  in  use  in  Germany  at  this  date. 

1633. — Fire  engines  were  introduced  into  London  this  year  or 
earlier.  At  a  fire  which  occurred  at  London  Bridge  there  were 
three  in  use,  but  they  speedily  got  disabled. 

1637. — Charles  I,  through  the  lords  of  the  council,  drew  the 
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attention  of  the  lord  mayor  to  tbe  valuable  services  rendered  by 
fire  engines,  and  to  their  scarcity  in  the  city ;  also  recommending 
that  more  "  frequent  provision  bee  made  of  them." 

1638. — In  a  memorial  of  Sir  William  Beecher  "  of  such  business 
"  as  were  treated  of  in  this  month  by  the  (Privy)  Council  and 
"  remained  yet  imperfect,"  was  a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor  for  more 
frequent  provision  of  engines  to  shoot  water  for  quenching  fires. 
The  lords  intimated  that  they  would  take  order  for  like  proviMon  in 
the  parishes  aid  of  the  city  liberties. 

In  a  petition  to  Charles  I  presented  this  year  by  William  Ryley 
and  Edward  Mabb,  praying  for  leave  to  establish  a  scheme  of  fire 
insurance,  it  was  stated  to  be  part  of  that  scheme  to  ^'  keep  a  continual 
"  watch  in  all  parts  of  the  citty  and  suburbs  all  night,  that  if  any  fire 
"  should  break  forth  it  may  presently  be  espied."  And  engines  were 
to  be  kept  in  every  ward  "  to  be  ready  at  hand  for  quenching  of  the 
"  same,  and  the  watch  brought  speedily  to  the  fire."  "  Reserves  of 
"  water  shall  be  made  in  convenient  places  for  sudden  use." 

1643. — There  was  printed  in  one  sheet  the  following :  "  Season^ 
"  able  advice  for  preventing  the  mischief  of  fire  that  may  come  hy 
*'  negligence^  treason^  or  otherwise :  Ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  lord 
"  mayor  of  London ;  and  it  is  thought  very  necessary  to  hang  in  every 
"  man's  house,  especially  in  these  dangerous  times.  Invented  by 
"  WiUiam  Gosling,  engineer,  how  many  several  ways,  houses, 
"  towns,  and  cities  have  been  set  on  fire."  Next  follows  a  list  of 
causes  of  fires,  which  were  the  same  then  as  now ;  winding  up  with 
"  Some  by  warm  sea-coal,  cinders  put  in  baskets,  or  wooden  things  as 
"  did  bum  London  Bridge  :  and  some  have  been  burnt  without  fire 
"  or  candle,  as  by  wet  hay,  com,  straw,  or  by  mill-wheels,  or  such 
"  like ;  all  which  hath  been  by  carelessness  :  and  some  have  been  fired 
"  of  purpose,  by  villainy  or  treason."  Next  follows  orders  to  be 
observed  that  fire  may  not  happen,  and  orders  that  if  fire  should 
happen,  either  by  wild-fire  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  the  miseries 
thereof.  Printed  for  H.  B.,  at  the  Castle  in  Comhill. — "  Harleian 
"  Miscellany,"  vol.  v. 

1650. — I  have  already  spoken  of  the  valae  of  the  early  fire 
engines  in  regard  to  fire  protection.  These  were  manuals ;  but  we 
appear  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape  of  having  a  steam  fire  engine 
at  this  date.     Lord  Macaulay  is  my  authority,  as  follows  x-^ 

"  The  Marqnis  of  Worcester  had  recently  ohserved  the  expansive  power  of 
moistnre  miefled  by  heat.  After  many  experiments  he  had  sncceeded  in  con- 
stmcting  a  mde  deam  engine,  which  he  called  a  ^  water-work»  and  which  he 
pronounced  to  be  an  admirable  and  most  forcible  instrument  of  propulision.  But 
the  Jfarquii  wot  gtupeded  to  he  a  madman,  amd  hnown  tg  he  a  Papiti.  Hit 
invention  therefore  found  no  favourable  reception,'* — "History  of  England/* 
vol.  ],  chap.  3  (see  1829). 
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1660. — ^In  the  case  of  Manby  v,  Sooti,  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  this  year,  the  principle  referred  to  by  Recorder  Fleetwood  in 
1583  is  directly  affirmed. '  The  judges  laid  it  down  that  the  law  of 
necessity  dispenses  with  things  which  otherwise  are  not  lawful  to 
be  done  ;  "  as  to  throw  down  any  neighbour's  house  for  preventing 
"  the  spread  of  fire,"  Ac. 

1666. — Great  fire  of  London,  In  view  of  preventing  the  further 
spread  of  this  fire,  the  lord  mayor  ordered  the  destruction  of 
buildings  at  certain  points  by  means  of  gunpowder.  The  practice 
has  been  resorted  to  from  time  to  time  since.  Most  recently  at  the 
great  fire  at  Boston,  United  States,  1872.  It  was  afterwards  held 
that  the  fire  offices  were  liable  for  houses  insured  with  ihem  and  so 
destroyed  under  proper  legal  authority. 

1667. — The  incident  of  the  preceding  year  led  to  the  passing  of 
important  measures  in  respect  to  fire  protection  in  the  metropolis, 
viz.  (1)  An  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  19  Car.  II,  cap.  3, 
regarding  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  rebuilding  the  city.  (2) 
A  proclamation  of  the  king  as  to  measures  of  protection  at  the 
palace  of  Whitehall  (afterwards  destroyed  by  fire).  (3)  An  Act  of 
the  common  council  as  to  the  appliances  for  extinguishment  of  fires 
in  the  .city,  and  laying  down  minute  regulations  regarding  the  same. 
These  measures  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  article  Fire  Protection 
in  the  *'  Insurance  Encyclopaodia." 

1677. — ^Maitland,  in  his  "  History  of  Edinburgh,"  says,  under 
this  date :  **  Many  disasters  by  fire  having  been  occasioned  in 
"  Edinburgh  by  wooden  buildings  covered  with  thatoh ;  for  pre- 
"  venting  the  like  thereafter,  it  was  by  the  town  council  enacted 
**  that  no  person  presume  to  build  a  house  of  wood,  or  cover  a  new 
^'  building  with  thatch ;  but  in  time  coming  all  houses  to  be  built 
^'  with  stones  and  covered  with  slates  or  tiles,  under  the  penalty  of 
"  500  marks,  and  the  house  to  be  demolished ! " 

1681. — ^The  corporation  of  London  having  undertaken  the  busi- 
ness  of  fire  insurances  this  year,  it  proposed  to  procure  fire  engines 
"  far  more  useful  to  the  public  than  any  that  hath  yet  been 
*'  invented,"  as  also  a  more  powerfdl  fire  brigade  than  had  existed, 
in  view  of  protecting  the  property  it  insured  from  conflagration. 

1683. — The  Friendly  Fire  Office  founded  this  year,  announced 
in  No.  18  of  its  regulations  : — "  Watermen  and  other  labourers  to 
*'  be  imploy'd  at  the  charge  of  the  undertakers,  to  assist  at  the 
"  quenching  of  fires."  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  system  of 
the  fire  insurance  offices  undertaking  the  charge  of  providing  at 
their  own  cost  appliances  for  fire  extinguishment,  which  is  clearly 
a  duty  for  the  municipal  government. 

1690. — ^After  the  great  fire  at  Marlborough  this  year,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  recorded  in  its 
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journals,  to  the  effect  that  leave  might  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
that  all  the  owners  of  the  land  whereon  the  bnmt  houses  stand  may 
be  compelled  at  the  rebuilding  thereof  to  cover  them  with  slate  or 
tile,  "  and  make  an  allowance  to  their  tenants  for  so  doing/*  and 
that  all  other  persons  when  thej  repair  thatched  houses,  may  in  like 
manner  re-cover  them  with  slate  or  tile.  We  do  not  find  that  any 
such  Act  was  passed. 

1697. — An  ordinance  of  the  mayor  was  addressed  to  the 
aldermen  of  the  several  wards,  requiring  them  to  prevent  the 
throwing  of  squibs,  serpents,  and  other  fireworks  in  and  about  the 
streets  of  the  cily. 

1698. — ^As  a  means  towards  fire  protectioI^  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment enacted  that  no  future  building  erected  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh should  exceed  five  stories  in  height. 

1700. — ^About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was 
laid  before  parliament  by  Mr.  Alexander  Catting,  a  scheme  for  the 
protection  of  property  by  means  of  a  rate  levied  upon  all  houses, 
which  included  a  fire  brigade,  a  salvage  corps,  and  a  scheme  of 
compensation  for  property  destroyed,  all  under  one  head.  It  pro- 
posed to  do  away  with  the  system  of  fire  insurances  then  recently 
introduced.  The  real  aim  was  a  scheme  of  municipal  fire  insurance 
under  a  new  phase. 

1704. — The  scheme  of  fire  insurance  set  on  foot  at  the  Lombard 
House,  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  this  year,  undertook  for  the  first 
time  the  insurance  of  household  goods  and  trading  stock,  and  made 
the  following  announcement : 

"  The  said  oorpointion  have  proyided  a  competent  number  of  watermen,  with 
coatB  and  silver  badges  of  the  figures  upon  this  paper;  carmen,  with  carts,  and 
porters,  who  give  security  for  their  fidelity,  and  are  always  to  attend  at  fires,  to 
help  to  remove  insured  goods  to  any  place  desired ;  and  have  also  warehouses  at 
convenient  distances  from  all  parts,  to  which  those  that  have  no  other  convenience 
may  send  them,  and  have  them  again  when  the  danger  is  over,  without  paying 
anything." 

This  was  really  a  species  of  salvage  corps — the  first  actually 
established. 

1707. — There  was  passed  6th  Anne,  cap.  58  (some  editions  of 
the  Statute  cap.  31),  an  Act  for  the  better  preventing  the  mis- 
chiefs that  may  happen  by  fire.     Its  preamble  sets  forth  : — 

**  Whereas  many  fires  have  lately  broken  out  in  several  places  in  and  about  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  other  parishes  and  places  comprised  within 
the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  and  many  houses  have  frequently  been  burnt  and 
consumed  before  such  fires  could  be  extinguished,  to  the  impoverishing  and  utter 
ruin  of  many  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  the  rage  and  violence  whereof  might  have 
been  in  part  prevented  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  had  been  provided  in  the 
pipes  lying  in  the  streets,  and  if  party  walls  of  brick  had  been  built  between  house 
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and  house,  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  and  less  timher  in  the  front 
of  houses ;  For  the  preventing  therefore  the  like  mischiefs  in  the  future,  be  it 
enacted :" 

1.  From  25th  March,  1708,  the  chnrchwardens  of  each  parish 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  to  fix  on  the  mains  and  pipes  of  any 
water  work,  stop-blocks  of  wood,  or  fire-cocks,  &c.  A  mark  was  to 
be  fixed  on  the  front  of  a  house  over  against  the  place  where  the 
fire-cock  lies. 

Every  parish  was  to  "  have  and  keep  in  good  order  and  repair, 
'*  in  some  known  and  pablic  place  within  each  parish,  a  large 
"  engine,  and  also  a  hand  engine,  to  throw  ap  water  for  the  eztin- 
^*  gnishing  of  fires,  and  also  shall  provide,  keep,  and  maintain  one 
"  leather  pipe  and  socket  of  the  same  size  as  the  plug  or  fire-cock, 
"  to  the  intent  the  socket  may  be  pnt  into  the  pipe  to  convey 
^'  the  water  clean  and  without  loss  or  help  of  bucket  into  the 
*'  engine."  A  penalty  is  imposed  upon  the  churchwardens  in  case 
of  default. 

A  gratuity  of  los.  was  to  be  paid  to  the  turncocks  "  whose  water 
^'  shall  be  found  on,  or  shall  first  come  into  the  main  or  pipe  where 
*'  the  first  plug  shall  be  opened  at  any  fire."  And  the  "  first  engine 
^'  keeper  which  brings  in  a  parish  engine  to  help  to  extinguish  any 
"  fire,  if  in  good  order  and  complete,  with  a  socket,  hose,  and  leather 
"  pipe,"  to  be  paid  305.  The  keeper  of  the  second  parish  engine 
20«.,  and  the  third  io«. 

2.  Contains  a  reference  to  the  services  of  the  watermen  of  the 
insurance  offices  (i.e.  firemen),  and  a  provision  that  they  should  be 
free  from  impressment. 

3.  Servants  who  through  negligence  fire  any  dwelling  house, 
out-house,  &c.,  to  forfeit  100^.,  or  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  for 
18  months. 

4.  All  houses  erected  after  Ist  May,  1708,  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  to  have  party  walls  of  brick  or  stone  "  of  two  bricks 
''  thick  at  least  in  the  cellar  and  ground  stories,  and  13  inches 
"  upwards  to  the  roof,  and  to  extend  18  inches  through  the  roof." 
And  that  no  "  mundillion  or  comish  "  of  timber  or  wood  under  the 
oaves  should  thereafter  be  suffered  in  any  new  houses.  The  front 
and  rear  walls  of  all  new  houses  to  be  built  of  brick  or  stone,  to  be 
carried  2-^  feet  high  above  the  garret  floor,  and  coped  with  stone  or 
brick.  Any  houses  built  contrary  to  these  regulations,  the  owner 
and  head  builder  or  workman  to  forfeit  50/. 

5.  On  the  breaking  out  of  any  fire,  the  constables  and  beadles 
of  the  parishes  to  immediately  repair,  with  their  staves  and  other 
badges  of  their  authority,  and  be  aiding  and  assisting,  "  as  well  in 
**  the  extinguishing  the  said  fires  and  causing  people  to  work  at 
*'  the  engines,  as  also  in  preventing  goods  being  stolen,"  &c. 
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6.  No  action  to  be  prosecated  against  anj  person  in  whose 
honse  or  cliamber  any  fire  shall  acddently  begin. 

1711. — ^At  this  date  the  London  theatres  were  provided  with  fire 
engines  in  case  of  fire  arising  dnring  the  performance. 

1722. — The  9th  Geo.  I,  cap.  22,  threw  the  damages  sustained 
hj  owners  from  (inter  alia)  the  "  setting  fire  to  any  honse,  bam,  or 
"  ont-honse,  hovel,  cock,  mow,  or  stack  of  com,  hay,  or  wood, 
"  which  shall  be  committed  or  done  by  any  offender  or  offenders 
"  against  the  Act,"  upon  the  Hundred  wherein  soch  offence  waa 
committed,  upon  notice  being  given  within  two  days  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  offence. 

1763.— By  4th  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  14,  it  is  enacted  (sec.  10)  :  "  And, 
*^  for  the  better  preventing  mischiefs  that  may  happen  by  fire,  and 
**  to  deter  and  hinder  ill-minded  persons  from  wilfully  setting  their 
"  house  or  houses,  or  other  buildings,  on  fire,  with  a  view  to  gaining 
*^  themselves  the  insurance  money,  whereby  the  lives  and  fortunes 
'*  of  many  families  are  lost,"  that  the  offices  might  expend  the 
money  insured  in  rebuilding  or  reinstating  the  premises  '*  as  far  as 
"  the  same  will  go."  This  could  be  done  on  request  of  persons 
interested;  or  on  suspicion  of  fraud.  This  power  has  since  been 
incorporated  into  the  conditions  of  fire  insurance  policies,  and  has 
frequently  been  of  value  to  companies  in  dealing  with  suspicious 
claims. 

1774. — ^Was  enacted  14th  Geo.  HI,  cap.  78,  an  Act  for  the 
further  and  better  regulation  of  buildings  and  party  walls,  and 
for  the  more  effectually  preventing  mischie&  by  fire  within  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  liberties  thereof,  and 
other  the  parishes,  precincts,  and  places  within  the  weekly  bills 
of  mortality;  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary-le-Bone,  Paddington,  St. 
Pancras,  and  St.  Luke  at  Chelsea  in  the  county  of  Middlesex: 
and  for  indemnifying  under  certain  conditions  builders  and  other 
persons  against  the  penalties  to  which  they  are  or  may  be  liable 
for  erecting  buildings  within  the  limits  aforesaid  contrary  to  law. 

This  Act  divided  all  buildings  into  seven  rates  or  classes,  and 
proceeded  to  define  thickness  of  the  external  and  the  party  walls 
for  each  class,  with  other  details,  such  as  what  recesses  and  what 
openings  may  be  in  party  walls ;  and  how  ends  of  beams  may  be 
laid  into  them ;  as  also  for  what  purposes  they  might  be  cut  into  ; 
and  regulations  as  to  chimneys  in  same.  Begulations  as  to  party- 
walls  not  extended  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  Rules  laid  down  as  to 
hearths  and  ovens,  &c.  No  bow  windows  to  extend  beyond  the  line 
of  street.  No  stack  of  warehouses  to  be  "  above  thirty-five  squares, 
'^  including  internal  and  external  walls."  Stone  doorcases  and  iron 
doors  to  all  communications  through  party- walls  of  this  class.  No 
stable  to  contain  more  than  twenty-five  squares.     Same  provisions 
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as  before  as  to  tnrpentine.  Every  bnilding  not  erected  porsnant  to 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  to  be  deemed  a  nuisance,  and  to  be 
taken  down  by  order  of  the  Court.  The  Court  of  Aldermen  to 
appoint  surveyors  "  skilled  in  the  art  of  buildings  "  to  fill  the  office 
of  district  surveyors  in  view  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Outside  the  city  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  to  make  the 
appointment  (sec.  62).  This  appointment  of  building  surveyors 
was  a  new  and  important  feature. 

This  is  usually  regarded  aa  the  first  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 
It  remained  in  force  seventy  years ;  and  upon  it  the  present  Act  is 
based. 

1803.— The  Statute  43  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  58,  after  reciting  that  certain 
heinous  offences,  committed  ''  with  intent,  by  burning,  to  destroy  or 
'*  injure  the  buildings  and  other  property  of  His  Majesty's  subjects, 
"  or  to  prejudice  persons  who  had  become  insurers  of  or  upon  the 
"  same,"  had  been  of  late  frequently  committed,  and  that  no  ade- 
quate means  had  been  hitherto  provided  for  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  such  offences,  enacts,  that  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  wilfully,  maliciously,  and  unlawfully  set  fire  to  any  house, 
bam,  granary,  hop-oast,  maJt-house,  stable,  coach-house,  out-house, 
mill,  warehouse,  or  shop,  whether  such  house,  Ac.,  shall  then  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  person  or  persons  so  setting  fire  to  the  same, 
or  in  the  possession  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  of  any  body 
corporate,  with  intent  thereby  to  injure  or  defraud  His  Majesty  or 
any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  or  any  body  corporate,  the  person  or 
persons  so  offending,  their  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  knowing 
of  and  privy  to  such  ofience,  should  be  and  were  thereby  declared 
to  be  felons,  and  should  suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

1810. — Under  the  penal  code  of  China  at  this  date,  according 
to  the  authority  of  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  the 
punishment  of  a  person  who  accidentally  set  fire  to  his  house  was 
forty  blows;  but  if  the  fire  spread  to  the  gate  of  an  imperial 
palace,  then  death.  Wilfully  setting  fire  to  one's  own  house,  a 
hundred  blows ;  to  any  other  house,  private  or  public,  death.  But 
further,  if  a  fire  takes  place  in  a  city,  the  local  municipal  officers 
are  called  to  an  account  for  it,  and  in  view  of  the  authority  dele- 
gated to  them,  they  are  given  to  understand  such  things  as  conflag- 
rations are  not  to  be  tolerated.  If  ten  buildings  are  burned,  the 
highest  official  in  the  city  is  fined  nine  months'  pay  ;  if  more  than 
thirty  are  destroyed,  a  year's  salary  is  forfeited ;  and  if  as  many  as 
three  hundred  are  consumed,  he  is  degraded  one  degree  in  his  rank. 
It  is  grimly  said  that  "  this  regulation  induces  a  wonderful  degree 
''  of  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  officials." 

1829. — ^The  important  event  of  this  year  in  regard  to  fire  protec<« 
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tioB  was  the  mannfactore  of  the  first  steam  fire  engine.  This  was 
manufactured  iu  London,  and  although  an  event  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (the  fire  at  the  Argyle  Booms)  showed  its  value  and 
efficiency,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  invention  was  made  further 
Ikvailable  in  practice.     (See  1650.) 

1830. — Under  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  of  this  year 
(XI  Geo.  IV,  cap.  27)  powers  were  given  to  provincial  towns  to 
take  legal  measures  for  ^rejpro^c^ion. 

1833. — On  the  1st  January  this  year  the  London  fire  engine 
establishment  came  into  existence.  The  records  of  its  thirty-three 
years'  working  is  given  under  another  head  in  this  paper.  The 
number  of  fires  in  London  in  each  of  the  intermediate  years  from 
ibis  date  downward  is  also  shown. 

1838.— Th^re  was  enacted  1  and  2  Vict.,  cap.  75,  an  Act  to 
amend  so  much  of  the  Act  of  the  25  Gea  III,  for  the  further  and 
better  regulation  of  buildings  and  party  walls,  and  for  the  more 
effectually  preventing  mischiefs  by  fire  within  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  as  relates  to  manufactories  of  pitch,  tar,  and  tur- 
pentine. The  amendment  is  this,  that  under  the  Act  of  1785  the 
l>uildingB  used  must  not  be  within  75  feet  of  any  other  building,  it 
yfB»  made  within  75  feet  of  a  building  in  any  other  occupation. 

1843. — ^The  borough  of  Liverpool  obtained  parliamentary  powers 
to  regulate  its  buildings  in  view  of  fire  protection. 

1846. — There  was  enacted  9  and  10  Vict.,  cap,  25,  an  Act  for 
preventing  malicious  injuries  to  persons  and  property  by  fire,  or  by 
explosive  or  destructive  substances.  It  deaJs  first  with  blowing 
down  buildings  by  e^plofiive  substances  maliciously,  which  it  makes 
a  felony,  and  then  proceeds : — 

"  YIL  And  be  it  enacted.  That  whoever  shall  unlawfully  and  malicioualy  by 
«ny  overt  act  attempt  to  let  fire  to  any  bmlding,  Tessel*  or  min^  or  to  any  stack 
or  steer,  or  to  any  vegetable  produce  of  such  kind*  and  with  such  intent  that  if 
the  olfenoe  were  complete  the  oCbmder  would  be  guilty  of  felony  and  liable  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  his  natural  life,  shall,  although  such  buildings 
vessel,  mine^  stack,  steer,  or  vegetable  produce  be  not  actually  set  on  fire,  be 
^ilty  of  felony,  etc."    (See  1861.) 

1847. — ^Under  the  Towns  Police  Clauses  Act  of  this  year,  10  and 
11  Yict.,  cap,  89,  sec.  30,  where  that  Act  may  apply,  any  person 
wilfully  setting  fire  to  a  chinmey  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
5/.,  and  this  does  not  exempt  him  from  indictment  for  felony, 

1852. — There  was  enacted  15  and  16  Vict.,  cap.  84,  an  Act  to 
make  better  provision  respecting  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
metropolis,  under  section  15  of  which  is  contained  provision  for  a 
constant  supply  of  water  by  every  metropolitan  company.  This 
arrangement  was  not  carried  out,  and  hence  the  Amending  Act  of 
1871. 
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1854. — About  this  date  Mr.  James  Braidwood  read  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  a  paper  on  the  Means  of  rendering 
large  Supplies  of  Water  available  in  Cases  of  Fire,  and  on  the 
Application  of  Manual  Power  to  the  Working  of  Fire  Engines. 
An  abstract  of  this  paper  and  the  discussion  upon  it  were  afterwards 
published. 

1855. — The  new  Metropolitan  Building  Act  was  passed.  It 
superseded  the  Act  of  1774. 

I860.— Was  passed  23  and  24  Vict.,  cap.  139,  an  Act  to  amend 
the  law  concerning  the  making,  keeping,  and  carriage  of  gun- 
powder and  compositions  of  an  explosive  nature,  and  concerning 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  fireworks. 

1861. — The  great  fire  in  Tooley  Street,  London  Bridge,  this 
year,  led  to  the  requirement  by  the  fire  offices  of  protective  measures 
regarding  the  size  and  construction  of  warehouses  and  wharves, 
and  the  storage  and  classification  of  goods  therein. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Mr.  Easton,  the  eminent  hydraub'c 
engineer,  proposed  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  works  the  con- 
strnction  of  a  reservoir  on  Primrose  Hill,  N.W.,  to  contain  1,000,000 
gallons,  with  main  pipes  to  lead  down  &om  it  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  to  the  Eoyal  Mews,  and  Wellington  Barracks,  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  to  the  Government  offices  in  and  near  Whitehall. 
He  stated  that  the  water  companies  would  gladly  bear  the  charge  of 
keeping  the  reservoir  always  supplied  with  water,  provided  this 
supply  were  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  extinction  of  fires — ^for 
under  the  then  existing  arrangements  the  water  companies  not  only 
supplied  water  gratuitously  for  fire  extinguishment,  but  had  ttmr 
arrangements  for  domestic  supply  sometimes  greatly  interfered 
with. 

He  afterwards  developed  his  ideas  into  a  plan  embracing  the 
whole  metropolis,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  3,000,000/.,  that  is  40 
square  miles  at  72,000/.  per  mile,  with  50,000/.  a-year  working 
expenses  for  staff  and  repairs.  There  would  be  reservoirs  on 
Primrose  and  Norwood  Hills,  with  mains  permeating  all  the 
principal  streets  of  the  metropolis;  valves  or  hydrants  to  any 
number  might  be  connected  with  these  mains ;  and  as  the  water 
would  always  be  at  high  pressure,  hose  screwed  on  to  these  valves 
would  at  all  times  obtain  a  jet  powerful  enough  to  go  over  the 
highest  ordinary  buildings.  Wo  fire  engines  would  be  needed,  or 
only  a  few  for  special  use.  The  mains  would  be  entirely  distinct 
from  those  which  furnish  the  house  or  domestic  supply  of  water ; 
so  that  there  would  unfortunately  be  a  double  system  of  breaking 
up  the  roads  and  streets  to  lay  and  repair  water  pipes.  Mr.  Easton 
proposed  that  the  police  should  be  taught  to  manage  the  hydrants, 
insomuch  that  wherever  a  fire  might  break  out,  the  moUeriel  and 
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the  personnel  for  its  extinction  would  be  close  at  hand.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  work  might  be  done  by  some  pnblic  body,  which 
coold  borrow  the  3,000,000/.  at  4  per  cent.  An  instalment  of 
192,000/.  per  annum  would  pay  off  principal  and  interest  in  twenty- 
five  years,  and  then  there  would  only  be  the  annual  working  expenses 
to  provide  for. 

1862. — ^A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  existing  state  of  legislation,  and  of 
*'  any  existing  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
"  against  fire  in  the  metropolis."  The  results  of  the  labours  of  that 
committee  have  already  been  published  in  a  blue  book,  and  are 
therefore  available  to  all  who  desire  to  consult  them. 

1865. — This  year  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
fire  protection,  for  there  was  enacted  the  28  and  29  Vict.,  cap.  90, 
an  Act  for  the  estahlishment  of  a  fire  brigade  within  the  metropolis, 
which  has  this  simple  preamble,  "  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make 
"  further  provision  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from  fire 
"  within  the  metropolis."  This  meant  in  the  first  place  a  transfer  of 
the  London  fire  engine  establishment  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  ;  and  in  the  next  place  its  extension  to  the  growing  wants 
of  the  metropolis.     The  Act  contains  thirty-five  clauses. 

It  had  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  London  fire  establish- 
ment had  been  id.  per  100/.  insured  in  the  metropolitan  district 
annuallj.  The  present  contributions  of  the  insurance  offices  are 
made  a  uniform  charge  on  the  sums  insured  in  the'  metropolitan 
district  of  35Z.  per  million,  or  a  fraction  less  than  S^d.  for  each 
i,oooZ.  insured. 

It  was  estimated  that  to  put  the  brigade,  including  fire  escapes 
and  other  appliances,  into  thorough  efficiency,  so  as  to  afford  real 
protection  to  the  metropolitan  district,  the  expenditure  would  sooner 
or  later  have  to  be  increased  to  100,000/.  per  annum.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  we  believe  determined  the  limit  of  its  expenditure 
to  be  50,000/.  at  starting.  Towards  this  it  was  to  receive  say 
10,000/.  per  anmiTn  from  the  Government  in  consideration  of  its 
protection  of  the  Government  or  national  buildings ;  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  offices,  it  was  estimated,  would  yield  another  12,000/. 
per  annum,  leaving  28,000/.  to  be  raised  firom  the  rates,  which 
would  be  about  ^d,  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  13,000,000/. 
included  in  the  metropolitan  area.  But  the  metropoHtan  parishes 
were  relieved  of  all  charges  for  maintenance  of  fire  engines,  estimated 
at  from  5,000/.  to  10,000/.,  and  were  soon  to  be  relieved  of  contribu- 
tions towards  fire  escapes. 

Again,  the  insurance  offices  handed  over  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  as  a  gift  to  start  upon,  the  entire  freehold  and  leasehold 
property,  consisting  of  stations ;  also  the  stock  of  fire  engines,  manual  ^ 
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steam,  and  floating ;  and  all  the  appliances  incident  to  the  establish- 
ment. The  estimated  value  of  these  at  time  of  transfer  was, 
stations  12,571/.;  plant  11,449/.  145.  ^d,;  total  20,020/.  14^.  5dL; 
against  which,  however,  mnst  be  set  off  valne  of  annuities  and 
pensions  allowed  to  disabled  members  of  brigade,  widows,  Ac., 
valued  actuarially  at  5,822/.  6s.  gd, ;  leaving  balance  18,198/.  js.  8d. 
Captain  Shaw,  in  his  statistics  of  the  London  fire  engine  estab- 
lishment, made  up  to  the  close  of  the  present  year,  furnished  ibe 
following  table : — 


Average  Cost  of  Extinguuhing  Fires,  Sc 


Year. 


1883 

'34 

'35 

'86 

'87 

'88 

'89 

1840 

'41 

'42 

'43 

'44 

'45 

'46 

'47 

'48 

'40 

1850 

'51 

'52 

'53 

'54 

'65 

'66 

'57 

•68 

*59 

1860 

'61 

'62 

'63 

'64 

'65 

Total 


Number' of  Firea. 


458 

482 

471 

501 
568 
584 

681 
696 
769 

749 

762 

707 
834 
836 
805 
838 

868 
928 

923 
900 

953 
982 

957 
1,115 
1,114 
1,089 

1,056 
1,183 

1,303 
1,404 
1,487 
1,50* 


29,069 


Tearly  Expenditure. 


£    9.    d, 

7,988  7  7k 

9,277  8  6f 
10,410  3  lOi 

11,765  12  2i 

14,252  10  9i 

12,186  14  4i 

11,926  8  81 

18,606  4  llf 
12,498  12  Sk 
12,646  4  Hi 
12,518  9  lOi 
13,019  6  2i 
12,804  2  6 


14,031 
18,119 
14,228 
13,964 


7 
9i 
4 
1 


13,801  11  li 
15,976  4  6 
16,640  15  10 
14,918  5  6 
15,931  - 
21,286  10 
17,777  12 
18,370  7 
18,326  17 
17,615  6 


5i 

8 
4 

6 


25,108  1  9 
23,157  13  8 
22,964  16  10 
23,416  17  - 
24,120  9  11 
26,005  4  7 


680,645    1    8i 


ATerase  Gott  of 
Each  lire. 


£ 

17 
'9 
22 


21 
20 


16 
16 
16 

23 
19 


16 
17 


#.  d, 

8  10 

4  " 

2  - 


20  17 
28   9 


19  19 
17  19 


8 

14 
I 

2 


16 
16 

17 
18 

16  16 

21  13 

17  13 

16  13 

15  18 

17  4 

17  18 
t6  It 

16  14 
21  13 

18  II 


9 
9 
3 

'5 
II 


17  12 
16  13 


18 


1866. — ^From  the  1st  January  this  year  the  protection  of  London 
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against  fire  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  under  the  circumstances  already  stated. 

Mr.  C.  F.  T.  Young,  C.B.,  this  year  published  his  work:  "Fires, 
"  Fire  Engines,"  <Sbc.,  wherein  he  institutes  the  following  com- 
parison : — 

London  occupies  t20  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of 
3,cxxD,ooo.  It  has  nineteen  engine  stations,  with  in  the  aggregate 
ten  steam  engines  and  thirty-three  hand  engines — total  forty-three ; 
number  of  men  employed  130.  Therefore  London  has  one  station 
to  eveiy  6  square  miles,  one  engine  to  every  3  square  miles,  one 
(and  a  fraction)  men  to  the  square  mile ;  and  one  man  to  20,ocx) 
inhabitants. 

New  York  occupies  23  square  miles,  has  a  population  of 
1,000,000,  thirty-five  fire  stations,  forty  fire  engines — thirty-five 
steam,  five  hand — and  1,478  men.  Consequently  New  Tork  has 
one  and  a-half  engine  stations  to  each  square  mile  ;  one  and  three- 
quarter  engines  to  the  square  mile ;  sixty-four  men  to  the  square 
mile,  and  one  man  to  every  676  of  the  inhabitants. 

Paris  occupies  no  square  miles,  haa  a  population  of  1,700,000, 
has  one  hundred  and  thirty  fire  esxgme  stationB  and  1,270  men. 
Therefore  Paris  has  one  and  one-sixth  engine  stations  to  each 
square  mile ;  nearly  one  and  two-third  engines  to  the  square  mile ; 
has  over  eleven  firemen  to  the  square  mile,  or  one  man  to  every 
'>338  of  the  population. 

In  the  same  work  the  author  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of  fires 
in  London  not  only  to  become  more  numerous,  but  of  greater  extent, 
and  therefore  involving  far  greater  losses  upon  the  insurance  offices ; 
while  the  means  of  controlling  them  had  not  increased  in  the  like 
proportion.  "  One  great  reason  for  this  may  be  the  tendency  to 
•*  construct  large  buildings,  which  are  not  sufficiently  subdivided 
"  to  render  it  easy  to  attack  the  fire  as  it  were  in  detail ;  and  in 
"  spite  of  the  Building  Act  this  course  seems  to  be  persisted 
"  in,  especially  in  the  case  of  large  buildings  called  Manchester 
"  warehouses.  Mr.  Vulliamy,  architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
"  of  Works,  and  who  it  is  said  has  the  means  of  collecting  accu- 
"  rate  information  upon  the  subject,  states  that  in  London  the 
"  *  total  loss,'  or  fires  in  which  everything  is  totally  destroyed, 
"  amounte  to  rather  over  14  per  cent,  of  all  the  fires  during  the 
"  year." 

There  was  enacted  29  and  30  Vict.,  cap.  69,  an  Act  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  carriage  and  deposit  of 
dangerous  goods. 

This  year  there  was  founded  that  important  association  the 
London  Salvage  Corps.  It  is  supported  by  contributions  from  the 
fire  offices  transacting  business  in  London ;  and  that  it  haa  been  of 
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essential  service  in  regard  to  its  peculiar  functions  maj  be  gathered 
from  the  following  returns  of  its  first  ten  years'  operations : — 


Year. 

Namber  of  Fires 
Fire  Brigade. 

Attendance  of 

Of  wUeh  Serricea 

were 

Rendered  at 

1866 

1,338 
ii397 
1,668 

1,572 

1,946 
1,842 
1,494 
1,548 
1,573 
1,529 
1,632 

530 

QQA 

1,374 
1,420 

1,660 
1,659 
1,384 
1,343 
11,328 
|1,221 
1,404 

*94 
3*7 

692 

803 

74<5 
486 

5H 
405 
486 

446 

'67 

»68 

'69 

1870 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

1867. — Another  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  existing  legislative  provision  for  the 
"  protection  of  life  and  property  against  fires  in  the  United  King- 
'*  dom,  and  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  ascertaining  the 
"  causes  and  preventing  the  frequency  of  fires."  The  evidence 
taken  by  this  committee  was  of  a  very  important  character,  and 
will  be  found  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

One  of  the  subjects  considered  by  the  committee  was  "  the  cost 
"  of  fires,"  that  is,  the  cost  of  attending  them  by  the  brigades. 
This  varies  very  much  in  different  countries,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  different  system  pursued.  Captain  Shaw  produced  these 
figures  to  the  committee  : — 


Average  Cost 
of  each  Fir«. 

£ 

Liyerpool  12 

London oyer  18 

Dublin   20 

Montreal    over  32 

Brooklyn   „  35 

Philadelphia ,  48 

Sydney  52 


Average  Coat 
of  eacL  ] 


Fire. 


Troy  (United  States)    ....    63 

Buffalo  85 

Baltimore  90 

San  Francisco   118 

St.  Louis    125 

Boston 157 

New  Orleans 172 


In  order  to  test  these  results  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
return  of  the  actual  average  destruction  of  property  at  each  fire. 
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1872.— Mr.  John  M.  McCandlish,  F.R.S.B.,  manager  of  the 
Scottish  National  Insurance  Company,  read  before  the  Actuarial 
Society  of  Edinburgh  this  year,  an  Address  on  Fire  Insurance. 
He  shows  with  admirable  logic  how  the  losses  arising  from  insuffi- 
cient means  of  fire  protection  fall  on  the  public  sooner  or  later : — 

"  It  may  seem  snperflnoos  to  dwell  on  a  point  so  nnquestionable ;  and  yet  the 
contrary  view  is  a  very  common  one,  and  leads  to  unfortunate  consequences.  If 
losses  by  fires  are  in  reality  borne  by  the  insurance  offices,  then  they  have  the 
greatest  posuble  interest  in  keeping  down  the  number  and  magnitude  of  fires,  and 
ought  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  requisite  machineiy.  Bui  if  all  losses  really 
fall  upon  the  insured,  in  other  words,  upon  the  public,  then  the  preventing  and 
extinguishing  of  fires  is  directly  a  matter  of  public  interest,  and  ought  to  be  done 
at  the  public  expense.  The  force  of  this  truth,  however,  has  not  always  been 
perceived  by  the  offices  themselves,  and  is  even  now  recognised  by  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  community 

"  In  recent  sessions  of  parliament  Bills  have  been  introduced  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  establish  a  judicial 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  every  fire.  These  Bills  have  not  been  opposed  by 
Government,  but  very  considerable  difficulty  is  found  in  adjusting  a  satisfactory 

machinery  for  making  such  inquiries The  encouragement  given  to 

such  a  Bill  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  that  it  is  the  public,  and  not 
merely  the  insurance  offices,  that  have  an  interest  to  prevent  fires;  and  yet  so 
inveterate  is  the  opposite  view,  that  in  all  probability  no  measure  of  this  kind  will 
he  speedily  agreed  to,  unless  on  the  condition  that  the  cost  of  the  inquiries  to  be 
instituted  into  the  origin  of  the  fire  shall  be  wholly  or  largely  borne  by  the 
insurance  offices, 

"  These  expenses,  and  those  incurred  in  extinguishing  fires,  must  in  the  end  fall 
upon  the  public,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  losses  by  fire  necessarily  do ;  and  the 
only  question  for  consideration  is  whether  the  insurance  offices  ought  to  be  charged 
with  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  left  to  recover  them  from  the  public  in  the 
form  of  an  addition  to  such  rates  of  premium  as  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
The  offices  might  well  complain  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  burden,  if  laid  on 
them,  ought  to  be  borne  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country  in 
some  proportion  to  the  business  which  each  office  derives  from  each  bcality ;  but 
this  on  any  geneiral  scale  is  practically  impossible.  The  system,  too,  is  open  to  the 
same  objection  which  was  held  fatal  to  the  fire  insurance  duties,  now  happily 
abolished — ^that  it  increases  the  cost,  and  to  that  extent  discourages  the  practice  of 
insurances :  and  indeed  it  is  conceivable  that  the  more  perfect  the  system  worked 
in  the  direction  of  keeping  down  fires,  the  less  inclined  would  many  persons  be  to 
insure.  But  these  are  objections  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fire  com- 
panies. On  behalf  of  the  public,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  at  the  best  it  is  a  clumsy 
method  of  taxing  the  community — when  more  direct  and  more  equitable  methods 
are  available.  It  throws  the  cost  entirely  on  the  prudent  section  of  the  public 
which  insures,  while  it  promotes  the  secarity,  and  encourages  the  negligence  of 
the  imprudent,  who  do  not  insure  at  all,  or  insure  inadequately.  Mre  engines 
managed  by  local  authorities,  but  supported  wholly  or  in  any  considerable  degree 
by  insurance  offices  are  sure  to  be  kept  in  less  efficient  condition,  and  at  greater 
cost,  than  when  the  public  are  the  direct  paymasters,  and  interested  therefore  in 
securing  good  value  for  money,     .     .     . 
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"  There  can  be  no  qnestion  that  the  arrangement  which  is  most  sonnd  in  theory, 
and  most  for  the  pablic  interest  in  practice,  is  that  the  owners  of  property,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  should  charge  themselves  with  the  duty  and  the  cost  of 
preventing  and  extinguishing  fires.  Losses  by  fire  being  thus  reduced  as  much  as 
possible  in  number  and  magnitude,  may  then  be  left,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
met  by  insurance  companies,  and  ultimately  to  be  distributed  by  them  amongst  the 
persons  insured,  in  the  form  of  rates  of  premium,  which  will  inevitably  in  the  long 
run  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  the  losses." 

This  is  one  of  the  points  wHch  I  especially  desire  to 
enforce. 

1873. — There  was  again  introduced  to  parliament,  a  Bill  to 
make  provision  for  investigation  into  the  causes  and  circumstances 
of  fire.  The  measure  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Peter  M'Lagan,  who 
had  been  chairman  of  the  select  parliamentary  committee  in  1867, 
and  who  in  that  position,  afi  also  from  other  means  of  observation 
and  inquiry,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  many  others  have  done, 
that  there  should  be  an  official  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
attending  every  fire,  irrespective  of  the  actual  sacrifice  of  life. 
I  shall  ofier  some  further  observations  upon  this  subject  at  the 
close  of  the  present  paper. 

1874. — The  gas  and  water  committee  of  the  common  council 
of  London,  appointed  to  report  upon  the  water  supply  to  the  city 
in  case  of  fire,  presented  an  able  and  exhaustive  report,  in  which 
tliey  state  that  they  were  naturally  desirous  of  obtaining  every 
information  upon  so  important  and  vital  a  question,  and  they  were 
enabled  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
obtain  much  valuable  evidence  upon  the  subject  from  Captain 
Shaw,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  They 
had  also  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Muir,  the  engineer  of  the  New  River 
Company. 

The  report  next  refers  to  the  present  condition  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  city,  and  it  appears  that  the  city  receives  its  water 
supply  almost  entirely  from  the  New  Biver  Company.  The  engineer 
says  that  the  company  have  now  provision  for  a  continuous  daily 
delivery  of  more  than  36,000,000  gallons  of  water,  with  a  present 
daily  demand  of  about  25,000,000  gallons;  and  they  also  have  a 
right  to  pump  to  any  extent  from  the  River  Thames  below  Black- 
friars  for  any  service  of  a  "  non-domestic  "  kind;  also  that  exclusive 
of  the  ponds  at  Hanlpstead  and  Highgate,  which  hold  together 
aboat  30,000,000  gallons,  the  company  have  high  service  reser- 
voirs containing  more  than  20,000,000  gallons,  and  a  further  store 
at  lower  levels  of  more  than  100,000,000  gallons.  The  company's 
engine  power  is  now  sufficient  to  raise  water  into  their  upper 
reservoirs  at  the  daily  rate  of  50,000,000  gallons  ;  and  all  the 
contents  of  these  various  reservoirs  are  available  for  use  in  the  city, 
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in  which  they  have  78  miles  of  pipes,  25  miles  of  which  are  con- 
stantly under  pressure. 

With  regard  to  the  water  supply  required  for  extinction  of  fire 
in  London,  Captain  Shaw  reported  that  in  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis it  had  not  been  much  in  excess  of  8,000,000  gallons,  and  he 
distinctly  stated  to  the  committee  that  there  had  been  no  difficulty 
from  any  insufficiency  of  water  supply  for  extinction  of  fire  in  the 
city,  whatever  occasional  delay  there  might  have  been  in  obtaining 
the  required  service.  It  also  appeared  that  the  pressure  of  the 
present  wat€r  supply  of  the  city  had  sufficed  hitherto,  and  might 
be  greatly  increased.  The  committee,  however,  express  their 
opinion  that  the  system  of  street  plugs,  which  makes  the  attendance  of 
a  turncock  necessary  before  water  can  he  obtained,  is  not  suitable  to 
meet  sudden  emergencies,  which  must  necessarily  occur  in  every  case 
of  fire;  and  that,  to  secure  a  quick  obtainment  of  water,  it  is 
absolutely  essential,  for  the  protection  of  public  property,  that  a 
proper  number  of  constantly  charged  hydrants  be  fixed  which  will 
represent  an  immediate  supply  of  water. 

Taking, into  consideration  the  important  interests  involved  in 
the  question,  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  every  possible 
means  should  be  provided  for  the  rapid  extinction  of  fires  by  an 
immediate  supply  of  water ;  and  that,  although  it  had  been  shown 
that  the  supply  and  storage  of  water  is  ample,  the  present  means 
of  procuring  it  at  fires  were  not  equal  to  the  emergency  of  the  case, 
and  that  this  difficulty  might  be  met  by  the  use  of  hydrants  con- 
stantly supplied  with  water  ;  and  having  in  view  the  immense 
amount  of  property  within  the  city,  and  the  extensive  fires  which 
from  time  to  time  occur  within  its  area,  they  thought  that  for  the 
protection  of  the  citizens  of  London  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
the  corporation  should  take  the  lead  in  establishing  a  system  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt  would  be  a  most  useful  adjunct  in  pre- 
venting the  extension  of  fires.  If  the  court  agreed  with  this,  the 
committee  asked  that  it  should  be  referred  back  to  them  to  consider 
the  means  of  carrying  it  out. 

The  report  was  referred  back  to  the  committee,  who  subsequently 
(1875)  reported  that  it  was  desirable  to  establish  hydrants,  to  be 
kept  constantly  charged,  at  every  66  yards  in  the  city  streets, 
in  order  to  maintain  an  efficient  water  supply  for  the  rapid  extinc- 
tion of  fire.  Hydrants  are  now  being  generally  erected  throughout 
the  city.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  cost  of  900  hydrants  would 
not  exceed  10,000/. 

1874 — In  the  "  North  American  Review  "  there  was  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Bugbee,  wherein  he  gave  statistics : — 
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Area 

Number 

Number 

Number 

EzpeiuM 

tifom 

Place. 

Population.* 

in  Square 
MUes. 

of 

of  Steam 

of 

df 

f^ 

Firee. 

Engines. 

Firemen. 

Depaztment.    , 

C^iatt 

£ 

f .   i 

London   

3,340,000 

122 

i»494 

28t 

396 

68,617 

-    5 

New  York  .... 

980,000 

22 

1,380 

38 

629 

199,453 

Philadelphia  . 

709,000 

129 

6SS 

24 

253 

80,546 

St.  Louis 

360,000 

— 

197 

11 

IIO 

33,263 

I  II 

Chicago   

380,000 

23} 

489 

16 

201 

76,400 

Baltimore    .... 

281,000 

15 

172 

10 

^5^ 

32,127 

Boston 

260,000 

15i 

389 

21 

459 
154 

80,000 

Cincinnati  .... 

221,000 

22 

213 

19 

56,387 

2.  Fire  Losses. 


Place. 

Number  of 
Dwelling  Houses. 

ToUILoas 
for  Past  live  Years. 

Loss  per  Cspita.i 

New  York  

64,044 
112,366 

39,675 
44,620 

40,350 
29,623 
24.550 
25,905 

£ 

3,165,372 

2,294,188 

824,826 

1,813,608§ 

354,474 

654,423§ 

715,353 

559,077 

£    s.    d. 

3     7     « 
3     4  10 
2   13     6 
617 

Philadelphia   

St.  Louis 

Chicaero   

Baltimore    

I     6     8 

Boston     ..i 

2   12  10 

OincinTiftti 

3     «    5 
3   15     6 

SftTj  Francisco 

*  In  the  American  cities  the  census  of  1870  is  taken,  and  the  natural  incretse 
for  two  years  added. 

t  The  loss  per  capita  (as  also  the  number  of  houses)  is  based  on  the  oennit 
of  1870,  as  it  would  be  a  fair  average  for  the  jears  covered  in  the  statement  of 
losses. 

X  Including  three  floating  engines. 

§  Exclusive  of  the  great  fire. 

1875.— In  the  (London)  "Times"  of  30th  October  this  year  there 
appeared  a  letter  signed  **  A  Fire  Office  Manager,"  in  whicli  was 
contained  some  most  excellent  suggestions  for  increasing  the  means  of 
instantaneous  communication  through  the  metropolis.  He  proposed 
that  there  should  be  established  guard-houses  at  suitable  points 
throughout  the  metropolis,  at  wbich  should  be  stationed  a  police- 
man, the  fire  escape  conductor,  the  omnibns  time  keeper,  <fcc.  There 
should  be  from  each  guard-house  means  of  telegraphic  commnni- 
cation  with  the  fire  brigades  and  police  stations  of  the  metropolis. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  fire,  the  call  would  be  delivered  to  the 
nearest  guard-house,  and  hence  would  be  known  at  all  required 
quarters  forthwith.  The  suggestion  is  a  most  excellent  one,  and 
should  be  forthwith  adopted. 

The  letter  also  contains  tbe  following  statement  of  the  com- 
parative forces  in  the  great  commercial  capitals  of  Europe  for  the 
arrest  of  fire : —   . 
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liondon   

Paria    

St.  Petersburg 

Berlin 

Hamburg    

LjOUB  


Popalation. 


3,254,z6o 
1,851,000 
667,963 
826,341 
240,271 
3^3,4^7 


Engines. 


95 
203 
37 
60 
53 
48 


Strength  of  Brigade. 


396 
1,500 

I>i49 

1,090 

789 

475 


1876. — Captain  Shaw,  in  his  new  work,  "  Fire  Protection,"  pnts 
the  ease  as  between  fire  insurance  and  fire  protection  very  well : — 

'<  A  safe  principle  would  be  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  to  consider  first,  what 
amount  of  insurance  would  cover  their  losses  if  they  had  no  protection  at  all ; 
secondly,  what  amount  of  protection  would  afibrd  them  almost  complete  security 
from  loss ;  and  then,  working  from  these  two  points,  to  decide  for  themselves  how 
much  they  would  be  inclined  to  spend  directly  on  defensive  measures,  and  how 
much  indirectly  on  the  payment  of  losses.  There  is  no  greater  or  more  common 
delasion  than  to  suppose  that  the  intervention  of  an  insurance  company  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  matter.  Every  town  has  certain  risks,  and  when  losses 
occur,  they  are  paid  for  by  the  town  itself,  either  directly,  or  through  an  insurance 
company  drawing  its  premiums  from  the  town.  The  business  of  insurance  com- 
panies is  simply  to  receive  premiums  and  pay  losses,  and  of  course  they  assess  the 
former  so  as  to  cover  the  latter,  and  leave  a  margin  for  profit.  Many  persons 
insure,  and  it  is  most  proper  and  praiseworthy  that  they  should  do  so,  as  they  may 
not  have  capital  to  repair  such  losses  as  they  are  liable  to ;  but  this  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  principle  here  laid  down,  that  each  community  h<u  in  some  way 
or  other  to  pay  for  its  own  losses,  and  should  therefore  take  the  necessaxy  precau- 
tions for  its  own  interests,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started — namely,  the  advantage  of  employing  skilled  professional  persons  to  advise 
as  to  the  several  apportionments  of  direct  and  indirect  payments,  and  to  work  and 
be  responsible  for  all  matters  connected  with  the  system  of  protection." 

Captain  Shaw  also  published  this  year  a  pamphlet :  *'  Fires  in 
"  Theatres,"  wherein  many  practical  suggestions  are  offered  regard- 
ing fire  prevention  in  these  hitherto  very  combustible  risks.  His 
suggestions  also  extend  to  the  protection  of  surrounding  property. 

In  order  to  give  this  section  of  my  subject  the  completeness 
desired,  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  fire  departments  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  do  so :  there  is  no  data.  The  cost  in  Frcmce  has  been 
estimated  at  1,000,000/.,  which  is  probably  too  much.  For  O&rmany 
I  can  find  no  data.  In  the  United  States  the  estimate  is  5,000,000/. ; 
this  probably  is  very  near  the  mark.  Who  can  say  what  it  is  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ? 

II. — Amount  of  Property  actually  Burned. 

On  this  important  head — the  most  important  of  all  that  I  shall 
on  this  occasion  submit  to  your  notice — we  have,  I  regret  to  say. 
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literally  no  reliable  statistics.  The  losses  paid  by  the  6 re  offices  are 
for  reasons  stated  in  a  later  part  of  this  paper,  no  measure  for  the 
actual  annual  loss  of  property.  A  great  deal  of  the  property  burned 
is  uninsured ;  other  portions  are  insured  "  subject  to  average ;"  and 
in  fact  the  question  of  insurance  rather  complicates  the  problem 
than  otherwise. 

What  seems  strange  beyond  all  power  of  expression  is,  that  the 
constantly  recurring  devastations  by  fire  have  never  yet  sufficiently 
interested  the  Governments  of  civilised  countries  to  have  caused  the 
adoption  of  a  simple  statistical  record,  if  nothing  more,  of  the 
aggregate  annual  number  of  fires,  their  causes  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  and  the  amount  of  property  destroyed  thereby ! 

At  the  present  moment  Russia  is  the  only  country  in  Europe, 
and  I  believe  I  may  say  in  the  world  (I  am  not  certain  about 
China),  wherein  such  statistics  as  I  have  spoken  of  are  really  col- 
lected. The  able  men  who  govern  that  great  country  were  not 
slow  to  discover  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  such  returns. 

In  view  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  some  idea  of  the  annual  destruc- 
tion of  property  by  fire,  I  commenced  the  compilation  of  a  table  of 
the  great  fires  of  the  world.  This  table  I  do  not  give  here ;  first, 
because  it  would  occupy  as  much  space  as  the  whole  of  this  already 
lengthy  paper,  and  second,  because  it  was  impossible,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  to  obtain  any  correct  estimate  of  the  actual  loss 
of  property  occasioned.  Then  again  it  became  apparent  in  the 
investigation  that  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  great  fires  which  occasion  the 
greater  loss.  The  aggregate  of  the  smaller  fires,  those  which  happen 
day  by  day  so  continuously  that  they  cease  to  make  any  impression 
upon  us — it  is  these  which  really  constitute  the  data  by  which  the 
aggregate  loss  from  fire  is  to  be  measured  or  estimated.  The  great 
fires,  properly  so  called,  involving  for  instance  the  loss  of  50,000/. 
and  upwards,  probably  do  not  account  for  more  than  one-fifih  of  the 
losses  of  any  average  year. 

I  shall  have  occasion  at  the  close  of  this  paper  to  make  some 
suggestions  regarding  the  collection  of  statistics  of  fires,  and  of  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  them ;  I  will  not,  therefore,  dwell  further 
upon  the  subject  here,  but  proceed  to  present  such  feeble  statistics  as 
are  available  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

1666. — The  great  fire  of  London,  which  happened  this  year,  first 
led  to  any  notice  of  the  statistics  of  fires.  The  total  number  of 
houses  burned  was  13,200;  and  the  aggregate  loss  was  estimated 
at  10,716,000/. 

1680. — An  estimate  by  Nicholas  Barbon  and  others,  founders  of 
the  first  joint  stock  fire  institution  in  London  (and  probably  in  the 
world!)  established  this  year  contained  the  following  passage: — 
"  The  calculation  of  the  houses  burned  by  these  several  fires  [in 
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"  London  since  1666]  is  750  houses  or  thereabouts,  which  (at  least 
"  200/.  a  house,  one  with  another)  amount  to  150,000/.'* 

1806. — The  fires  in  London  for  the  year  ending  29th  September 
were  552,  riz.,  366  alarms,  attended  with  little  damage,  1 53  chimneys 
on  fire,  and  31  serious  fires.  H<me,  in  his  "Table  Book,"  says: — 
"  The  ofElces  calculate  on  an  alarm  of  fire  ever^  day,  and  about 
"  eight  serious  fires  in  every  quarter  of  the  year.'' 

1829. — ^Mr.  Braidwood,  in  his  "  Fire  Engines,  &c.,"  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  1830,  gave  the  following  statistics  regarding  the 
fires,  &c.,  in  that  city.  The  number  of  houses,  shops,  and  assessable 
places  within  the  bounds  of  the  police  was  29,006.  The  fires,  &c., 
in  the  following  years  ending  30th  September,  were : — 


Tttr. 

Totals. 

Entire  Lon. 

Considerable 
Loss. 

Trifling 
Damage. 

Foul 
dnmneys. 

False 
Alarms. 

1825 

'26 

'27 

'28 

'29 

48 

80 

94 
194 

11 

12 

18 
12 

18 
9 

14. 
81 
55 
43 
56 

9 

17 

39 

28 

118 

2 

7 

6 

4 

10 

He  says :  "  In  examining  the  above  table  it  will  be  observed 
"  that  serious  fires  decrease  as  the  number  of  alarms  increase.  The 
"  cause  of  so  many  false  alarms  in  1828-9  was  that  a  considerable 
"  number  of  fires  having  been  observed  to  arise  from  foul  chimneys, 
"  the  firemen  were  sent  to  every  one  from  which  the  slightest 
"  danger  was  apprehended." 

In  Paris  the  number  of  houses  at  this  date  was  supposed  to  be 
26,000.  The  fires  over  an  average  of  twenty  years  had  been  540 
per  annum,  or  rather  more  than  two  fires  per  hundred  houses ;  but 
on  account  of  the  efficiency  of  the  corps  of  Sapeurs  Pompiers,  it 
was  believed  that  only  one  house  out  of  every  five  hundred  which 
caught  fire  was  actually  burned.  (Braidwood,  p.  132.) 

1841. — An  inquiry  was  instituted  by  Mr.  William  Baddeley,  C.E. 
— ^well  known  in  connection  with  his  efforts  in  saving  life  from 
fire — into  the  proportion  of  burned  properties  in  London,  including 
the  buildings  and  their  contents,  with  the  following  results : — 


In  1841. 

Insured. 

Not  Insured. 

Unknown. 

ToUl. 

Proportion 
Insured. 

UnilriiTicrfi     

914 

609 

1«7 

404 

10 
12 

1,121 
1,015 

Per  cnt. 
81-53 

6o'o 

Onntents    

1,523 

601 

22 

2,136 

71-30 

ThuuB  8ii  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  buildings  were  insured,  and 
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60  per  cent,  of  the  contents ;  and  of  either  one  or  the  other,  ont  of 
the  total  cases  hj  fire  reported,  ahont  71^  per  cent. ;  leaving  28| 
wholly  nninsnred.  The  proportion  of  the  value  insured  was  not 
reached  by  this  inqniry.     (See  1838  and  1850.) 

1842. — ^The  nnmber  of  fires  abont  this  date  in  Liverpool  had 
become  so  large,  and  their  character  so  serions,  that  the  rates  of 
preminm  went  np  from  8«.  to  30^.,  40^.,  and  in  some  cases  to  454. 
per  cent.  It  was  calculated  thai  the  losses  by  fire  from  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  century  in  this  borough  had  amounted  to  about  3}  millions 
sterling. 

1844. — ^In  Knight's  "  London  "  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 
*'  The  statistics  of  London  fires  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest, 
"  and  the  time  may  come  when  they  will  form  an  index  to  the 
*'  social  advancement  of  the  people ;  for  in  proportion  as  honses  are 
*'  bnilt  more  and  more  fireproof,  and  habits  of  carefolness  become 
"  more  and  more  diffused,  the  number  of  destructive  fires  will 
*'  assuredly  lessen." 

1856. — ^Mr.  Braidwood,  in  his  paper  on  "  Fires,"  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  this  year,  said  that  fires  in  London  had  doubled 
since  the  commencement  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade  in  1833;  ''and 
"  not  only  are  the  '  calls  *  doubled,  but  the  fires  at  which  it  is 
*'  necessary  to  put  engines  to  work  have  increased  in  a  much 
"  greater  ratio,  beiog  nearly  three  times  the  number  they  were 
"  twenty-three  years  ago."     He  added : — 

"  Many  reasont  have  been  given  for  the  increase  in  the  nnmber  as  well  as  in 
the  serions  damage  caused  by  fires  of  late  years.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  many 
improved  modes  of  heating,  and  the  general  use  of  gas,  render  spontaneous  ignition 
mnch  more  conunon  than  formerly,  and  when  premises  do  take  fire,  cause  the  fire 
to  proceed  much  more  rapidly.  In  1833,  of  the  number  of  premises  which  took 
fire,  barely  11  per  cent.  (20*9)  used  gas;  while  in  1856  gas  was  used  in  upwards 
of  67  per  cent,  of  the  buildings  which  took  fire.*' 

1867. — ^Mr.  Fletcher,  the  then  secretary  of  the  Sun  Fire,  stated 
in  his  evidence  before  the  select  parliamentary  committee  this  year, 
that  in  the  years  1864  and  1865,  the  losses  of  seventeen  English 
offices  were  compared.  They  were  in  number  14,458,  and  amounted 
to  upwards  of  1,250,000/.  Out  of  these  fires,  there  were  no  less 
than  4,623  the  cause  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  question  of  the  "loss  to  the  nation  *' — the  political  economy 
aspect  of  the  case — was  considered  by  the  committee;  and  the 
following  is  the  substance  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Fletcher 
(Sun  Fire)  thereon  : — 

"  1506.  In  looking  to  this  question,  do  you  think  it  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
nation  that  so  much  property  is  destroyed  by  fire? — Very  considerable  loss  is 
incurred  by  the  nation  by  intentional  fires.  In  other  similar  cases  an  inquiry 
takea  plac6»  in  cases  of  accident  by  railway  or  to  shipping ;  but  it  is  curious  that 
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there  is  no  inqairy  on  the  part  of  the  public  by  any  public  machinery  with  regard 
to  the  qneetion  of  fires,  by  which  so  large  an  amoont  of  property  is  annnally 
destroyecL    .     .     . 

"1509.  Have  yon  ever  noticed  any  distinction  in  the  number  of  Ores  when 
trade  is  good,  and  when  trade  is  bad  P — That  occurs  continually.  When  there  is 
m  depression  in  any  particalar  trade  then  the  fires  in  that  particular  trade  com- 
mence; that  is  one  of  the  points  which  satisfies  me  that  many  fires  are  inten- 
tional :  if  the  cotton  trade  is  depressed,  mills  and  cotton  warehouses  are  burned 
down,  and  so  with  the  hat  or  shoe  trade,  if  there  is  depression,  fires  immediately 
foUow. 

•*  1510.  That  is  a  sort  of  fire-barometer  ? — Decidedly ;  it  is  a  well-known  fact. 

"  1611.  Does  that  extend  to  farm  produce  ? — I  think  it  does ;  very  many  fires 
that  are  attributed  to  incendiarism,  in  the  country,  I  am  satisfied  are  occasioned 
by  the  farmers  themselves. 

"  1512.  The  working  of  the  law  in  qaestion  is  peculiarly  noticeable  in  Liverpool, 
is  it  not  P — In  Liverpool.  Mandiester,  and  every  other  place :  and  it  is  convincing 
to  me  that  a  much  greater  number  of  fires  than  we  are  apt  to  think  are  the  result 
of  intention." 

The  committee  passed  on  to  what  may  be  designated  a  very 
natural  question : — 

"  1579.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  there  has  been  produced  some  impression 
in  the  country  that  insurance  offices,  so  far  firom  being  averse  to  fires,  do  not  at  all 
object  to  a  certain  amount  of  fires  P — (Mr.  Fletcher.)  If  sach  an  opinion  as  thst 
is  prevailing,  it  is  entirely  in  contradiction  to  the  convictions  of  my  office.  They 
are  making  every  effort  which  can  be  made  to  prevent  the  increase  of  fires. 

"  1580.  Do  they  not  fancy  that  a  certain  number  of  fires,  if  not  attended  with 
too  great  a  loss  of  property,  rather  give  a  spur  to  fresh  policies  P — It  is  a  most 
mistaken  notion." 

Another  point  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  committee 
was  "whether  fires  were  actually  on  the  increase,"  that  is,  relatively 
to  the  number  of  the  population,  or  to  the  number  of  buildings. 
Several  witnesses  were  examined  on  this  point.  Mr.  Swanton, 
superintendent  of  the  London  Salvage  Corps,  said  the  proportion 
was  increasing,  and  handed  in  the  following  returns  for  London  in 
support  of  his  position. 

Table  Showing  the  Increase  of  Fires  upon  the  Population  and  Number  of 
Houses  for  the  Years  1852  and  1862. 

1852.  Population^  2,362,263  ;  fires,  923.     There  was  one  fire  for  every  2,559  per- 
sons, according  to  the  number  of  persons  shown  by  the  census  of  1851. 
„     MoiueSf  327,391;  fires,  923.     There  was  one  fire  for  every  354  houses, 
according  to  the  number  of  houses  shown  by  the  census  of  1851. 

1862.  Population f  2,803,989;  fires,  1,303.  There  was  one  fire  for  every  2,152 
persons,  according  to  the  census  of  1861,  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
one-Jifth. 
„  Houses,  379,222;  fires,  1,303.  There  was  one  fire  for  every  291  houses, 
according  to  the  number  of  houses  at  the  census  of  1861,  being  an 
increase  of  over  one  fourth  ! 
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Mr.  Swinton  Bonlt,  the  then  manager  of  the  Liyerpool,  Londoii, 
and  Globe  Insurance  CompaDj,  handed  in  to  the  same  committee,  a 

Table  Shomn^  the  Ftrts  have  Iiwreased  in  an  Undtte  Ratio  to  the  Increase 
of  Population  and  Houses, 

In  1845  there  was  1  fire  to  eyeiy  2,990  of  the  population,  and  to  ererj  395  hooset 

'50  „  2,673  „  347  „ 

'55  „  2,585  „  333  „ 

*60  „  2,613  „  335  „ 

*61  „  2,370  „  303  „ 

'62  „  a,i88  „  280  „ 

'63  „  2,064  „  265  „ 

'64  „  1,980  „  255  „ 

*65  „  1,900  „  250  « 

He  also  handed  in  another  table  shovring  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  fires  recorded  as  of  "  suspicions,  doubtful,  or  unaccoonted 
"  for  *'  origin,  which  we  have  already  given  under  "  Causes  of  Fires" 
at  this  date. 

Finally  Captain  Shaw  was  examined  on  the  same  subject,  and 
he  handed  in  returns  of  a  more  complete  order,  from  which  we 
compile  the  following  table : — 


Twenty-Five  Yeari  Fires  in . 

London, 

Year. 

Fires. 

Population. 

HOUSM. 

People 
to  Each  Fire. 

Hooaea 
to  Each  Fire. 

1840 

681 

1,907,036 

258,425 

2,800 

379*47 

*41 

696 

1,948,417 

262,744 

2,800 

377-50 

'42 

769 

1,989,719 

267,062 

2,688 

347*28 

'43 

749 

2,031,181 

271,381 

2,725 

3^2-32 

'44 

76z 

2,072,563 

275,700 

2,720 

361-81 

'45 

707 

2,113,945 

280,029 

2,990 

395-08 

'46 

834 

2,156,326 

284,338 

2,584 

340"93 

'47 

836 

2,196,708 

288,657 

2,628 

345*28 

'48 

805 

2,238,090 

292,976 

2,780 

363*94 

'49 

838 

2,279,472 

297,295 

2,720 

354-7<5 

1860 

868 

2,320,854 

301,614 

2,673 

347-48 

'51 

928 

2,362,236 

305,933 

2,546 

329-67 

'52 

9^3 

2,406,411 

311,281 

2,607 

337'24 

'53 

900 

2,450,586 

316,629 

2,723 

351*81 

'54 

953 

2,494,762 

321,978 

2,618 

337-85 

'55 

982 

2,538,937 

327,327 

2,585 

333*32 

'56 

957 

2,583,112 

332,676 

2,699 

347*62 

'57 

1,110 

2,627,288 

338,025 

2,356 

304-52 

'58 

1,114 

2,671,468 

343,374 

2,398 

308-23 

'69 

1,089 

2,715,638 

348,723 

2,404 

320-22 

1860 

1,056 

2,759,814 

354^072 

2,613 

335*29 

'61 

1,183 

2,803,989 

359,421 

2,370 

303*82 

'62 

1.303 

2,851,145 

366,045 

2,188 

280-92 

'63 

1,404 

2,898,301 

372,669 

2,064 

itr^i 

'64 

1,487 

2,945,457 

379»293 

1,980 

2S5'o9 
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1868. — The  returns  of  the  Manchester  police  for  the  year  ending 
29th  September  gave  the  nnmber  of  fires  which  were  attended 
within  that  city,  viz.  301,  which  was  an  increase  of  16  npon  the 
previous  year.  The  following  details  as  to  the  proportions  of 
buildings  and  stock  insured  and  uninsured  are  valuable.  Buildings 
insured  202,  amount  251,922/.;  not  insured  95,  amount  105,291/. 
Stock,  number  insured  127,  amount  483,531/.;  not  insured  165, 
amount  103,721/. ;  total  at  rise  944,465/.  The  loss  of  the  year  was 
found  to  be  but  2/.  3«.  per  cent,  upon  the  entire  property  at  risk 
within  the  city.  The  total  cost  of  the  brigade  during  the  year  was 
3,523/.  175.  id  Here  we  have  two- thirds  of  the  buildings  insured ; 
but  much  less  than  half  the  stocks  so  protected.  The  larger  number 
of  stocks  at  risk  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  several  persons 
occupying  one  building  frequently. 

1872. — The  annual  report  of  Captain  Ingram,  chief  of  the  fire 
brigade  for  Dubhn,  stated  the  alarms  in  1872  to  have  been  188  ;  of 
which  5  were  false,  11 1  were  only  chimney  fires,  72  were  more 
extensive.  Two  of  the  fires  resulted  in  total  destruction  of  buildings, 
12  in  serious  damage,  and  5{  in  slight  injuries.  Five  persons  were 
rescued  by  the  fire  escapes.  The  expense  of  the  brigade  amounted 
to  1,446/.  6s,  6d, 

1872. — Mr.  John  M.  McCandlish,  manager  of  the  Scottish 
National  Fire  and  Life  Company,  in  his  address  before  the  Actuarial 
Society  of  Edinburgh  this  year  (already  quoted),  Rpoke  as  follows : — 

"  The  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  fire  insurance  is  one  sufficiently  obvious 
when  stated,  but  not  unfrequently  lost  sight  of.  Every  time  that  property  suffers 
damage  by  fire — unless  in  those  rare  cases  where  it  is  intrinsically  worthless  or 
noxious — there  is  an  absolute  loss  fo  some  person  or  other.  This  is  often  for- 
gotten. The  owner  of  the  property  is  recouped  by  means  of  his  insurance,  and 
therefore  does  not  lose;  and  the  insurance  company  may  be  said  to  gain  by  its 
losses.  It  is  by  fires,  as  it  were,  that  it  makes  its  living ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  its 
year  its  balance  is  on  the  right  side,  the  losses  during  the  year  are  regarded  as 
having  been  inevitable:  they  have  been  expected  and  provided  for;  and  if  the 
company  does  not  feel  them,  still  less  do  the  public  feel  them  on  its  behalf.  And 
yet  the  reality  of  the  loss  is  beyond  question.  The  property  destroyed  has  cost 
money,  skill,  labour,  which  now  all  go  for  nothing.  To  replace  it  (if  it  can  be 
replaced)  will  cost  money,  skill,  and  labour,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
employed  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  property  in  the  world,  instead  of  merely 
leaving  it  as  it  was  before.  The  loss,  in  fact,  is  not  felt,  simply  because  it  is 
distributed  ;  and  fire  insurance  is  the  machinery  for  its  distribution. 

"In  some  countries  the  damage  done  by  fire  to  buildings,  if  not  to  other 
property,  is  made  good  at  the  expense  of  the  State  or  the  municipality,  and 
provided  for,  like  other  general  expenses,  by  a  tax.  This,  in  fact,  is  simply  a 
mutual  insurance  managed  by  the  public  authorities,  and  is  open  to  many  objec- 
tions. We  prefer  in  this  country  the  plan  of  distribution  by  means  of  joint- stock 
companies  under  private  management.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  incidence  of 
the  loss.     I  observe  frequently  an  advertisement  by  one  great  office  that  it  has  paid 
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9  millioiu  sterling  on  account  of  losses  by  fire.  Its  own  capital  is  not  stated ;  bat 
it  is  unlikely  to  have  exceeded  i  million  sterling,  and  it  still  no  doubt  possesses  all 
the  capital  it  ever  did,  and  possibly  much  more.  It  cannot  therefore  have  paid 
the  9  millions  out  of  its  own  funds.  It  has  simply  been  the  medium  by  which 
they  have  been  transferred  from  the  pockets  of  one  set  of  people  to  those  of 
another." 

1875. — ^Herr  Lugwig  Jung,  director  of  the  Mnnich  Fire  Depart- 
ment, and  of  the  Bavarian  Firemen's  Association,  published  this 
year  a  work  on  "  Protection  of  Property  against  Fire,"  wherein  he 
gives  (inter  alia)  the  following  important  statistics :  During  the 
twenty-five  years  from  1843  to  1868,  no  less  than  four  thousand 
insured  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  Bavaria  alone,  exclusive 
of  the  Palatinate.  During  the  fifty  years  from  1821  to  1871  the 
Bavarian  company  for  the  insurance  of  buildings  against  fire  paid 
6 1  million  gulden  for  losses,  and  the  whole  of  this  large  sum  was 
supplied  by  the  premiums  levied  on  house  owners.  During  the 
years  fix)m  1870  to  1872,  inclusive,  34  million  thalers  were  paid  by 
the  insurance  companies  in  Prussia,  and  1 1  million  gulden  are  paid 
annually,  upon  the  average,  by  the  sixty-six  companies  of  the 
German  Empire  which  insure  upon  real  property. 

1875. — The  losses  in  the  cotton  trade  alone  in  the  Manchester 
district  this  year  were  estimated  at  i,ioo,oooZ.  The  premiums 
received  on  these  risks  were  estimated  at  800,000/. ;  but  from  these 
the  expenses  had  to  be  deducted,  in  order  to  determine  the  amount 
available  to  meet  losses. 

1876. — The  following  are  the  details  of  the  fires  in  Manchester 
for  the  year  ending  29th  September,  1876 :  Fires  attended  by  the 
brigade  328.  Estimated  value  of  property  (buildings  and  stock)  at 
risk  2,771,385/.  Of  this  amount  118,178/.,  or  4*2  per  cent,  was 
destroyed.  Compared  with  the  preceding  year  there  was  an  increase 
of  36  fires,  of  668,934/.  in  amount  at  risk,  and  of  55,480/.  in  the 
amount  destroyed.  The  estimated  value  of  the  property  saved 
(i.e.  not  destroyed)  was  2,653,207/.,  or  957  per  cent.  The  annual 
average  for  ten  years  of  the  property  jeopardized  and  not  destroyed 
by  fires,  was  1,630,998/.,  or  96*2  per  cent,  of  the  amount  at  risk. 
Nine  lives  were  lost,  and  1 5  fires  were  attended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  city  during  the  year. 

Supplemental — Fires  in  London, 

Almost  the  only  uniformly  collected  statistics  which  are  avail- 
able on  the  subject  of  fires,  are  those  of  the  London  Fire  Engine 
Establishment  (of  which  I  give  some  account  under  head  "  Protection 
"  against  Fire  "),  kept  by  Mr.  Braidwood  from  the  year  1833  down 
to  the  year  of  his  death  (1862)  ;  and  by  his  successor  from  that  date 
down  to  the  close  of  1865,  when  the  protection  of  London  against 
fire  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  private  enterprise,  and  assumed  more  of 
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the  form  of  a  municipal  respoiiBibility.  These  statistics  extend  over 
a  period  of  thirty-three  years,  and  embrace  such  a  nnmber  of  events 
as  to  entitle  the  resnlts  which  they  indicate  at  least  to  reasonable 
confidence.  I  guard  myself  in  this  way,  because  a  supplemental 
table  which  I  have  compiled  from  the  returns  of  later  years  present 
results  differing  in  some  respects  from  those  immediately  before  us. 
In  1870  Captain  Shaw  published  the  detailed  "Records,"  from 
which  the  following  facts  are  drawn  : — 

The  total  number  of  calls  received  during  the  thirty-three  years 
was  35,145.  Of  these  2,769  were  false  alarms;  3,307  proved  to  be 
only  chimney  alarms;  and  29,069  were  for  fires,  of  which  9,635 
resulted  in  serious  damage,  and  19,434  in  slight  damage.  Here  are 
the  details  for  each  year  of  the  period,  compiled  from  Captain 
Shaw's  Table  No.  107  :— 

CalU, 


Total 
Kamber 

or 

Calls. 

Alarms. 

Fires. 

Year. 

Falie. 

Chimney. 

Total. 

Toul 

Number  of 

Fires. 

Seriously 
Damaged. 

SUghUy 
Damaged. 

1883 

'34 

'85 

'36 

'37 

'38 

'89 

1840 

'41 

'42 

'43 

'44 

'45 

'46 

'47 

'48 

'49 

1850 

'51 

'52 

'63 

'54 

'65 

'56 

'67 

'68 

'59 

1860 

'61  , 

'62 

'63 

'64 

'66 

59i 
651 
643 
756 
717 
755 
755 
863 

855 
91Z 
911 
9z6 
875 

1,02Z 
990 
1,011 
1,003 
1,038 

i»i59 

1,062 
1,123 
1,154 
1,104 
1,302 

i,3io 
1,282 

1,241 
1,409 
1,543 
1,624 

1,715 
1,727 

59 
57 
66 
66 
82 
79 
70 

84 
67 
61 
79 
70 
81 

119 
88 

120 
76 
91 

115 
93 
72 
79 
91 
75 
96 
94 
91 

69 

89 
109 

81 
101 

99 

75 
112 

106 

126 

134 
108 
101 

98 
92 
82 
83 

94 
87 
69 
66 
86 
89 

79 
116 

89 
90 

91 
81 
72 

9^ 
112 
102 
116 
137 
131 
139 
127 
126 

134 
169 
172 
192 
216 
187 
171 
182 
159 
143 
163 
164 
168 
188 
154 
206 
166 

170 
281 
182 
162 
170 
172 
147 
187 
206 
193 

186 
226 
240 
220 
228 
225 

458 
482 

471 
564 

501 
568 

584 
681 
696 
769 

749 
762 

707 
834 
836 
805 
838 

868 
928 

923 
900 

953 
982 

957 
i,"5 
1,114 
1,089 

1,056 
1,183 

1,303 
1,404 

1,487 
1,502 

166 
144 
156 
167 
144 
185 
182 

230 
258 
248 
260 
260 
276 
258 
300 
296 
256 

247 
276 
263 
261 
839 
370 
893 
471 
417 
421 

422 
386 
321 
349 
402 
612 

292 
338 
315 
397 
357 
383 
402 

451 
438 
521 
489 
502 
431 
576 
536 
509 
582 

621 

652 
660 
639 
614 
612 

564 
644 

697 
668 

634 
798 
982 

1,055 

1,085 

990 

Total ... 

35,145 

2,769 

3,307 

6,076 

29,069 

9,636 

19,434 
ZMilir* 

^"^^ 
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A  continuation  of  this  table  will  be  given  later.  It  ifi  desirable 
to  leave  tb«  numbers  undisturbed,  as  they  form  the  base  of  other 
tables. 

The  following  is  a  monthly  summary  for  the  thirty-three  years 
1833-65  of  fires,  false  alarms,  and  chimney  alarms.  [Compiled 
from  Captain  Shaw*s  Table  No.  106.] 

Mo'iithly  Summary, 


Alarms. 

Fires. 

Total 

Month. 

FaUc. 

Chimney. 

Total. 

Scrionsly 
Damaged. 

Slightly 
Damaged. 

Total. 

Calls. 

January  .... 
February.... 

March 

April   

May 

194 
199 
208 
ao7 
189 
234 
301 
277 
244 

24Z 

339 
825 
374 
334 
242 
245 
188 
187 
195 
250 
267 
861 

533 
5H 
58^ 
541 
431 
479 
489 
464 
439 
502 
509 
583 

857 
748 
836 
752 
716 
748 
770 
847 
810 
738 
883 
980 

1,694 

1,570 
1,604 

1,483 
1,651 
1,581 
1,719 

1,708 

i»5*3 
1,487 
1,580 

1,834 

2,561 
2,318 
2,440 
2,235 
2,367 
2,329 
2,489 
2,555 
2,333 
2,225 
2,463 
2,764 

3.C84 
2,842 
3,022 
2.776 

2,79« 
2,808 

2.978 
3,019 
2,772 
2.727 
2,972 
3,347 

June 

July 

August    .... 
September . 
October  .... 
November . 
December .. 

Total   .... 

2,769 

3,807 

6,076 

9,635 

19,434 

29,069 

35,145 

It  is  here  seen  that  while  July  is  the  month  which  prodnces  the 
greatest  number  of  "  false  alarms,"  December  is  the  month  which 
has  the  greatest  total  of  calls,  as  also  of  serious  fires.  June^  which 
has  been  regarded  as  a  most  fatal  month  for  London  fires,  only 
stands  No.  8  in  regard  to  total  calls,  and  No.  10  in  regard  to 
"  seriously  damaged."  A  further  reference  to  this  subject  will  be 
found. 

We  next  have  a  weekly  summary  of  all  fires,  false  alarms,  and 
chimney  alarms,  from  1833  to  1865,  being  Captain  Shaw's  Table 
No.  72. 
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Weekly  Summary, 


Week. 

Fake 
AlarmB. 

Chimney 

Alarms. 

tires. 

Total 
Calls. 

Week. 

False 

Alarms. 

Chimnej 
Alarms. 

Tires. 

Total 
Calls. 

lst,endg 

.  Jan.  7 

40 

77 

563 

680 

28th,  endg.  July  15 

61 

49 

593 

703 

2nd, 

>» 

„    14 

38 

69 

584 

691 

29th, 

„       „    29 

70 

40 

553 

esi 

3rd, 

»> 

,,    21 

42 

78 

583 

703 

30th, 

»>        >»     29 

72 

38 

533 

643 

4th, 

»> 

„    28 

57 

77 

576 

710 

3l8t, 

„     Aug.  6 

55 

36 

610 

701 

6th, 

»7 

Feb.  4 

46 

80 

595 

721 

32nd, 

»        „     12 

62 

42 

571 

675 

6th, 

»> 

»    11 

44 

84 

640 

668 

33rd, 

,,       ,,    19 

75 

53 

587 

7»5 

7fch, 

y* 

„    18 

64 

78 

576 

707 

34th, 

»       »    26 

56 

4* 

548 

646 

8th, 

it 

„    25 

51 

91 

568 

710 

35th, 

„     Sept.  2 

65 

37 

544 

646 

9th, 

3> 

Mar.  4 

48 

69 

591 

708 

36th, 

>j        >»      9 

65 

44 

551 

660 

10th, 

}> 

„    11 

56 

98 

558 

712 

37th, 

,,       „    16 

53 

61 

649 

663 

lltn. 

91 

„    18 

54 

87 

557 

698 

38th, 

»       »    28 

62 

4* 

646 

650 

12th, 

it 

„    25 

42 

93 

559 

694 

39th, 

„       „    80 

51 

35 

541 

627 

13th, 

» 

Apl.  1 

33 

68 

525 

626 

40th, 

„      Oct.  7 

63 

59 

528 

650 

Uth, 

» 

„      8 

40 

74 

481 

595 

4l8t, 

„       „    14 

66 

48 

492 

606 

16th, 

» 

„    15 

42 

70 

517 

629 

42nd, 

„       „    21 

52 

62 

480 

594 

16th, 

» 

„    22 

56 

85 

560 

701 

43rd, 

„       „    28 

50 

56 

530 

6z6 

17th, 

» 

„    29 

61 

82 

528 

671 

44th, 

„     Nov.  4 

48 

63 

623 

634 

18th, 

if 

May  6 

41 

57 

501 

699 

45th, 

»       „    11 

63 

63 

632 

758 

19th, 

» 

„    13 

37 

64 

542 

643 

46th, 

»       »    18 

49 

57 

591 

697 

20th, 

»> 

„    20 

45 

69 

521 

635 

47th, 

»       1,    25 

57 

73 

643 

673 

21rt, 

»> 

„    27 

43 

44 

543 

630 

48th, 

„     Dec.   2 

50 

67 

514 

631 

22nd, 

» 

June  3 

48 

48 

592 

688 

49th, 

»>       it      9 

43 

65 

548 

6SS 

23rd, 

J> 

„    10 

56 

48 

525 

629 

50th, 

it          a      16 

47 

86 

600 

nz 

24th, 

» 

»    17 

40 

59 

542 

641 

5l8t, 

„       „     23 

56 

81 

649 

786 

25th, 

» 

„    21 

52 

61 

547 

660 

52nd, 

a          a     81 

64 

102 

819 

985 

26th, 

» 

July  1 

79 

54 

550 

683 

27th, 

)l 

„      8 

69 

4^ 

571 

682 

Total 

2,769 

3.307 

29,069 

35.145 
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In  this  table  the  year  is  divided  into  fiftj-two  periods  of  seven 
dajs  each,  except  the  last  week,  which  has  eight  days.  Making 
allowance  for  this  additional  day,  the  last  week  of  the  year  is  still 
the  most  fatal  as  regards  fires,  the  preceding  week  next,  then  the 
second  week  in  November,  and  next  to  that  the  first  week  in  Angnst. 
It  is  not  easy  to  follow  the  operation  of  the  causes  which  prodnoe 
this  last-named  resnlt. 

But  in  view  of  carrying  the  observations  still  further  we  have  a 
daily  and  hourly  summary  for  the  thirty-three  years  1833-65  in- 
clusive, giving  fires  only,  and  omitting  false  alarms  and  chimney 
alarms.     [This  is  Table  No.  38  of  Captain  Shaw's  summary.] 


DaHy  and  Hourly  Summary, 


Hour. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Total. 

A.M.  1... 

834 

193 

243 

183 

242 

286 

233 

1,814 

„   2.... 

291 

z88 

237 

221 

225 

213 

190 

i»565 

»   3.... 

224 

^59 

201 

171 

194 

ao3 

164 

1,316 

„   4.... 

213 

I20 

151 

15* 

174 

140 

137 

1,087 

»   5.... 

121 

82 

111 

119 

108 

116 

135 

792 

„   6.... 

95 

69 

88 

87 

76 

89 

88 

59* 

„   7.... 

92 

71 

65 

<$3 

80 

70 

99 

540 

„   8.... 

96 

65 

78 

86 

82 

70 

76 

553 

„   9.... 

81 

76 

81 

76 

87 

79 

77 

557 

„  10.... 

90 

81 

90 

97 

70 

81 

84 

593 

„  11.... 

101 

107 

95 

lOI 

106 

90 

98 

698 

„  12.... 

104 

106 

118 

102 

122 

"4 

104 

770 

P.M.  1.... 

108 

109 

145 

ns 

124 

"3 

105 

839 

„   2.... 

100 

"5 

124 

"3 

139 

104 

115 

810 

„   3... 

102 

115 

123 

III 

116 

81 

121 

769 

,   4.... 

102 

13a 

144 

127 

112 

99 

129 

845 

,   6... 

128 

148 

149 

138 

145 

126 

145 

979 

,   6.... 

162 

187 

188 

197 

188 

156 

147 

I,i25 

,   7.... 

240 

266 

260 

240 

260 

H7 

221 

^734 

,   8.... 

296 

317 

277 

289 

292 

279 

294 

2,044 

,   9.... 

308 

386 

831 

354 

348 

3^7 

344 

2,398 

,  10.... 

294 

38Z 

370 

384 

363 

400 

856 

2,549 

,  11.... 

247 

348 

340 

318 

306 

299 

246 

2,204 

,  12.... 

221 

279 

243 

262 

261 

231 

299 

1,796 

Total.... 

4,150 

4,101 

4,252 

4,226 

4,220 

4»oU 

4,107 

29,069 

Here  we  have  Tuesday  as  the  greatest  day  for  fires,  whilst 
"  nnlucky  Friday  "  has  the  least.  Regarding  the  hours,  10  o'clock 
P.M.  is  the  worst;  7  o'clock  a.m.  the  best. 

The  liours  which  have  most  fires  are  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  p.m. — 
10  occupying  the  first  place  ;  12  o'clock  p.m.  is  heavy  ;  while 
I  o'clock  A.M.  is  still  more  so.  All  the  heavy  figures  run  from 
6  P.M.  to  4  A.M.  It  has  been  said  of  fires  as  of  births,  that  about 
two-third  of  them  occur  in  the  night. 
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Trades  of  Occupiers. 


Ttades. 


Seriously 
Damaged. 

Slishtlv 
Damaged. 

Total. 

I 

_ 

I 

1 

■— 

I 

6o 

63 

"3 

I 

_ 

I 

— 

1 

1 

3 

4 

7 

1 

1 

2 

lO 

14 

^4 

28 

90 

118 

183 

350 

533 

10 

8 

18 

15 

23 

38 

5 

5 

10 

22 

16 

38 

7 

7 

H 

116 

178 

294 

— 

2 

2 

I 

— 

I 

I 

3 

4 

— 

1 

I 

3 

7 

10 

2 

— 

2 

186 

256 

442 

2 

7 

9 

35 

51 

86 

2 

2 

20 

26 

46 

3 

5 

8 

I 

— 

I 

153 

175 

328 

H 

12 

26 

146 

104 

250 

i3 

68 

91 

9 

21 

30 

1 

I 

316 

237 

553 

1 

1 

2 

I 

2 

3 

21 

9 

30 

I 

3 

4 

— 

1 

I 

557 

607 

1,164 

12 

7 

19 

4 

7 

11 

Trades. 


Serionsly 
Damaged. 


Slightly 
Damaged 


Ale  and  porter  mer-l 
chants    j 

AlmBhouBee  

Apothecaries  and^ 
dealers  in  drags,  no  I 
€^"jsical  woru  car-  f 
riod  on  J 

Arsenal 

Artiste*  oolourmen  

Asphaltmn  works 

Anctioneers  

Bacon  dryers    

Bagnios 

Bakers  

„       biscuit 

Barge  and  boat  builders 

Barges  

Basket  makers 

Baths  and  wash-houses  . 

Beershop  keepers 

Berlin  wool  warehouses . 

Bird  dealers 

Billiard  rooms 

„      table  makers  .... 

Blacking  makers 

Bleachers 

Booksellers,    binders,  \ 

and  stationers  J 

Bottle  merchants 

Boot  and  shoe  makers.... 
Brace  and  belt      „ 

Brewers 

Brickmakers  and  kilns .. 

Bridges 

Brokers  and  dealers  in  \ 

old  clothes    J 

Brushmakers  and  bris- 1 

tie  merchants   j 

Builders    

Butchers  

»        pork  

Button  makers 

Cabinet     „      

Calenderers  

Camphor  makers 

Cane,  dealers  in   

Cap  makers  

n   peak  makers 

Carpenters  and  work-") 

ers    in    wood,    not  > 

cabinet  makers J 

Card  and  pasteboard  1 

makers  J 

Carriers 


Caryers  and  gilders..... 

Cement  makers  

Cemeteries  

Chandlers    

Charcoal   and    coke, 

dealers  in 

Charcoal  manufacturers 

Cheesemongers   

Chemists,     including^ 

all  places  in  which  I 

are  laboratories  for  | 

chemical  purposes  ..J 
China    and    glass,! 

dealers  in j 

Chocolate  and  chicory  \ 

manufacturers j 

China  and  glass  ma-1 

nufacturers  J 

Churches 

Clothiers 

Cloth  workers 

Coal  merchants  

Coachmakers  

Cochineal  dryers 

Cocoanut-fibre  manu- 1 

facturers  J 

Coffee  roasters    

Coffee  house  keepers  .... 

Colour  makers 

Comb       „       

Confectioners        and  1 

pastrycooks  J 

Coopers    

Com  chandlers   

„     merchants 

Cork  burners  

„     cutters    

Cotton     and     wool,  1 

workers  in J 

Cotton  merchants  

Cotton  wick  manufac-  \ 

turers    J 

Cotton  factories  

Cowkeepers 

Crinoline  manufacturers 
Curriers  and  leather! 

dressers j 

Curiosities,  dealers  in.... 


Dancing  academies.... 
Distillers 

„        naphtha  .... 

„        turpentine 

„        chemists .... 

fs        tar    

Docks  


4 

4 

1 

184 

»5 


55 


55 


3a 
6 
I 

17 

45 


I 
36 


1 

34 
3 
6 

3 
29 
II 


246 
27 

1 

74 

69 

18 
4 


66 
10 

28 
45 

1 


10 

31 

96 

»3 
I 

218 
27 

62 

96 

49 
97 

I 

55 
37 

1 

6 

8 

3i 

16 

6 

4 

1 

8 

1 

32 
1 


25 
2 
2 

13 
19 
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Trades  of  Occupiers—  CorUd. 


Trades. 


Seriously 
Damaged. 


Slightly 
Damaged, 


Total. 


Trades. 


Serioualy 
Damaged. 


Slightly 
Damaged. 


Drapen,         -woollen,  1 
linen,  and  mercers ..  j 

Dry  Baiters 

Druggists,  wholesale    .... 
Dyers 


Eating  houses  

Egg  merchants 

Elastio  web  manu&c-l 

turers    j 

Emery  and  black  lead  1 

manufacturers J 

Engineers,  mechanical.... 

Engravers 

Envelope  makers 


Fancy  box     „     

Farming  stock 

Feather       merchants  \ 
and  dressers j 

Fellmongers 

Felt  makers 

Firewood  merchants    .... 

Fire  Preventive  CJom-  "I 
pany  J 

Firework  makers 

Fire  annihilator  ma- 1 
nufacturers  J 

Fishing  tackle  makers.... 

Fishmongers 

Fish  curers   

Flax  dressers  and  mills  . 

Flour  mills,  steam  

„  water   

Flower,  artificial,  makers 

Floorcloth    manufac- 
turers  

Founders  

French  fancy  warehouses 
„      polishers 

Fried  fish  shops   

Furriers,   skin  dyers, 
and  dressers 

Furniture  stores  


GkJvanised    iron  ma-\ 

nufacturers  J 

Gkbming  houses 

Qasworks 

Gs3  fitters 

G-inger  beer  and  soda  1 

water  makers    j 

Glass  and  lead  mer-\ 

chants    J 

Glass  and  lamp  mer-1 

chants    J 


360 

9 

H 
16 


37 


3 
44 


15 

181 

19 

^3 
7 
6 

1 

64 


I 

2 
4 
5 

12 
I 

20 

33 

29 
26 

3 

I 

37 

2 


2 
22 

I 

3 

1 


420 

12 
20 
85 

141 
2 


1 

14 
10 
11 
5 
1 
11 


69 

30 

2 

6 

30 


4 
47 

6 
2 
4 


780 
21 
34 
51 

178 

2 


47 

91 

7 

7 

— 

I 

11 

26 

49 

230 

17 

36 

29 

8 

I 
86 


2 
16 

H 
16 

17 

2 

31 
40 

88 

56 

5 

7 

67 


6 
69 

I 


Glass  manufacturers  ... 
Glue  and  size  makers... 
Gold  and  silversmiths .. 

Granary  keepers 

Greengrocers        and  \ 

fruiterers  J 

Grocers    

Gun  manufacturers   .... 
Gunpowder,  dealers  in 
Gun  makers    

„     barrel  makers 

Gutta  percha  works  .... 
Glass     and      emery  1 

paper  makers    j 

Kay  and  straw  sales- 1 

men   J 

Haberdashers 

Hairdressers    

Hairpin  makers 

Harness     „         

Hardware,  dealers  in .... 

Hat  makers 

Hearthrug  manufac- 1 

turers    J 

Hemp  and  flax  mer-1 

chants    J 

Hemp  dressers    

Herbalists    

Hop  merchants  

Horse  slaughterers 

Horsehair  merchants  .... 

Hospitals 

Hotels,  including  club  \ 

houses   J 

Hosiers    


Ice  merchants 

Indiarubber     manu- 
facturers     

Ink  makers 

„  (printers').. 

International  exhibi-" 
tion 

International  bazaar  .. 

Iron  bedstead  makers., 

Ironmongers   

Italian  warehousemen 


Japanners    

Jewellers  and  watch  \ 

and  clock  makers ....  J 
Jute  and  hemp  manu- 1 

facturers    J 

Kamptulioon  works    .... 


10 

6 

II 

19 

2iy 

1 
I 
I 
I 
I 


17 
5 

I 

3 
142 


12 
I 
2 
I 

12 
3 

39 

5 

I 
16 

5 
»3 


I 
I 

I 

48 
9 
4 


15 
7 
1 
8 

49 

177 

1 


23 
12 

1 

9 
86 


3 

1 
6 

15 
5 

155 

7 

2 

9 

8 

1 

17 

1 
2 

1 
2 

17 
8 
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883 


Trades. 


Seriouslv 
Damaged. 


Slightly 
Damagod 


Total 


Trades. 


SerioQslT     SUghUy 
Damaged.  Damaged. 


Total. 


Lace  msnu&cturen 

Lamp  znaken   

„      black  makers   .... 

Laundresses 

Lath  renders 

Leather,  patent,  makers 

„       embossers 

Leather    sellers    and  1 

dressers j 

Leather  bag  makers 

Lime     wharves      and  1 

merchants J 

Linen  manufacturers  .... 

Lodgings  

Looking  glass  and  pie-  \ 

ture  nume  makers  .  j 
Lucifer  match  makers.... 
Lucifer     match    box  1 

makers  j 

Lunatic  asylums  

Haltsters  

Kanore  manufacturers  . 

„       dealers  in   

Markets 

Marine  stores,  dealers  in 
Mast  and  block  makers  . 

Masons 

Mat  makers 

Mattress  makers  

Metal  perforators    

Milliners    and    dress- 1 

makers  J 

Mineral  teeth  manu-l 

&cturers    J 

Mills 

„    steam  

„    wind    

Mill  makers 

Musical      instrument  1 

makers  j 

Musical  string  makers.... 

Mustard  makers  

Music  halls  

ITaphtha  Tnanuiaoturers 

NewsTendors    

Vuts,  dealers  in   

Nurserymen 

Oakum  manu&cturers.... 

Offices   

Oil  works 

'Oil  and  colourmen  

Opticians  

Organ  builders 


2 

17 

43 

I 

4 

z 

4 

I 

17 
94 

2 

3 

XI 

2 

7 

I 
62 

5 
2 

12 
II 

«4 


2 

2 

30 

187 

2 
I 


1 

6 
14 
97 

8 
1 


3 

2,532 

13 

74 

2 

5 

10 
5 

11 

1 

111 

6 

2 

11 

14 
2 

128 


26 

2 

1 

1 

4 

12 

2 

2 

30 

11 

235 

1 

5 


I 

7 

3> 

140 

1 

23 

I 

II 

2 

7 

I 

1,827 

30 
168 

4 
8 

21 

7 

18 

2 

173 
II 

4 
23 
25 

2 

192 


2 
8 

2 
I 

74 

I 
4 


4 

6 

12 

6 

4 

32 

41 

422 

3 
6 


Painters,     plumbers,  "I 

andgUziers j 

Panoramas  

Paper  stainers 

„       hangers 

Paper  mills,  makers,! 

and  warehouses  ....  j 
Paper  collar  makers   .... 

Parchment       „     

Paraffin  light  company . 

Pawnbrokers  

Perfumers    

Perambulator  makers.... 

Pewterers 

Photographists    

Photographists'  appa- 1 

ratus  manufacturers  J 

Pianoforte  makers 

Pitch  makers  

Picture  dealers   

Pipe  makers 

Pickle  manufacturers.... 
Portmanteau  makers .... 

Potteries 

Poulterers   

Printers  

Printers,  copperplate  1 

and  lithographic  ....  j 

Printers,  calico    

Private 

Prisons 

Provision  merchants  .... 
Public  buildings,  not  1 

warehouses    J 

Public  places  of  en-] 

tertainment,        not  > 

theatres :..  J 

QuiU  merchants 

K*R  »  

Railways 

Betail      shops      and  1 

counting  houses  ....  J 
Pevelenta        arabica  1 

food  merchants j 

Bibbon  dressers 

Bice  mills,  steam    

Rope  makers  

„  wire 

Sack  makers    

Saddle  tree  makers 

Safe  makers 

Saltpetre  refiners    

Sale  shops  and  offices.... 


36 

19 

z 


I 

2 

I 

26 

5 

4 

1 

12 


13 

2 

3 

4 

I 

10 

3 
84 

17 

4 
1,189 

4 

5 

16 


61 
25 
13 


3 

50 


14 
I 

I 

2 

397 


42 

2 
22 

1 


21 

4. 

8 

1 

12 

1 

6 

2 

7 

2 

2 

11 

139 
23 

2 

6,132 

5 

11 

50 
17 


68 
69 

20 


1 
17 


1 
790 


78 
2 

4» 
3 

12 

I 
a 
I 
47 
9 
7 
2 

24 


19 

a 

5 
II 

3 

3 

21 

3 
223 

40 

6 

7,321 

9 

16 

66 
28 


119 
84 
33 


I 
3 

75 

I 

3» 
4 

I 

3 
1,187 


2  c  2 
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Trades. 


Sail  makers  

Salt  xnorchantB 

Saw  mills,  steam 

Scale  board  cutters 

„    makers 

Schools 

Scum  boilers 

Sewing  machine  makers 
Ships 

yi    steam   

Ship  bmlders    

„    chandlers 

„     breakers   

Shirt  and  collar  makers 

Shot  makers 

Silk  dressers 

„   weavers 

Smoked  meat,  dealers  in 

Snuff  mills    

Soot  merchants    

Spice        „  

Splint  cutters   

Stationers,  wholesale  .... 

Stables  

Starch  makers  

Statuary,  dealers  in 

Stay  makers 

Steam  mills  

„      engines  

Straw  hat  and  bonnet  1 

makers  J 

Sugar  refiners  

Surgical  bandage  makers 

Tailors  

Tallow  chandlers,  wax  "I 
chandlers,  and  soap  > 
boilers    J 

Tanners     

Tarpaulin  makers 

Tea  merchants 

Telegraph  company 

Theatres    

Timber  merchants   

Tinmen,  braziers,  and  1 
smiths    J 

Tobacco  manufacturers  . 

Tobacconists 

Tool  merchants    

Toy  warehouses   


'Seriously 
Damaged. 


Slightly 
Damaged 


l6 

8o 
8 

I 

18 

^5 
18 

T 
I 
1 

I 

3 

2 
I 
3 
235 
10 
I 
2 
I 
I 

26 
19 


145 

77 

i5 
14 

1 

I 

7 

24 

95 
21 
76 


4 

2 

57 

2 

38 

7 

1 

88 

25 

S3 

11 

1 

3 

3 

14 

1 

48 
2 


812 
2 


17 
2 

199 

75 

16 
10 

1 

48 
22 

209 

22 
141 

1 
28 


Total. 


20 

2 

137 

8 

2 

63 

8 

I 

144 

43 

58 

39 

I 

4 

1 

4 
37 

1 
51 

4 

I 

5 

547 

12 

1 

9 

I 
I 

5i 
36 


344 

>5* 

41 
H 

2 
I 

50 
46 

304 

43 
217 

I 

45 


Trades. 


Trimming,  dealers  in . 

„  weavers 

Tripe  dressers 

Tube  drawers 

Type  fbonders 


Umbrella  makers    

Under  repair  buildings 

Unoccupied 

Upholsterers  


Yamish  makers  . 

Yictuallers  

Vinegar  works    . 
Vitriol       „ 


V7adding  makers 

„         gun,  makers  . 
Waggons  on  the  road.... 

Warehouses 

Warehouses,      Kan- 1 

Chester  J 

Waste  paper  dealers  .... 
Waterproof      canvas  1 

makers  j 

Watch  glass  makers  .... 

Waterworks    

Water  gilders 

Weavers,  carpet 

Wharfingers    

Wheelwrifirhts 

Whiting  makers 

Whip  „      

Willow  bleachers    

Window  blind  makers  . 

Wine  coopers 

Wine  and  spirit  mer-  "I 

chants    j 

Wire  workers 

Wool    staplers    and  1 

manufacturers J 

Wool  warehouses    

Workhouses    

Workshops,    no  ^ha- 

zardous    goods    or 

process  


•'} 


Zino  works  

Total. 


Serionsly 
Damaged. 


1 
2 
I 
I 
2 

10 

126 

45 
60 

26 

410 

3 


26 

3 
43 

36 
3a 


4 

13 
1 

2. 


9f6i5 


19,434 
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Causes  of  Fires, 

This  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  instractive  tables  of 
the  entire  series.  It  enumerates  the  causes  of  29,069  fires  happening 
in  London  during  the  thirty-three  years,  1833-65. 

CaDtei.  Total. 

Burning  pitch  off  a  cask 2 

,,       out  cbtem  to  pitch  it .  2 

„       out  paint  pots   1 

„       rubbish  10 

„       sawdust 1 

„       shayings 7 

„       soot  falling 1 

„       straw 1 

„       waste  paper  5 

„       white  fire  1 

„       wood  placed  in  cellar  .  1 

Bursting  of  kiln  1 

Camphine  boiling  over    2 

I,        exploding    3 

Candle  3,218 

Canvas  ceiling  2 

Carboy  of  muriatic  add  bursting  3 

„        French  polish     „  1 

Carelessness 106 

Cask  of  spirits  falling 1 

Casting  blowing   2 

Cats   34 

Chafing  pan  8 

Charooal  fiie 2 

„        OTcrheating 2 

«        pan   6 

„        stoye 9 

yj        sweepings 1 

Chair  falling  into  fire 8 

Chandelier  falling    1 

Chemicals  boiling  oyer    1 

„         exploding   7 

Chemical  process 1 

Chicory  put  away  on  fire 3 

Children  playing  with  fire  471 

„                  lucifers ..  95 

„                  fireworks  2 

Child  reaching  oyer  fire  1 

Chimney  shaft,  heat  from   8 

Chinese  fire  2 

Cigar  thrown  down  area 7 

Cleaning  dress  with  camphine  .  1 

„        gas  cock 1 

pots    1 

Clothes    coming    in    contact!  . 

with  fire J 


Total. 

Accident    25 

Alteration 1 

Airing  beds  8 

„     Unen 83 

„      stable    1 

Ashes  blling  from  furnace 1 

Asphalte  boiling  oyer 3 

Benzoin,  drawing  off  1 

Bleaching  basket 1 

„        ginger 2 

„        hops 1 

„        nuts 10 

»        pot  1 

„        spice    1 

„        straw    1 

Blue  light,  making  1 

Boiler 7 

„     exploding  4 

„      funnel 1 

„      heat  from  44 

„      improperly  set  1 

„     leaking  8 

Bonfire 8 

Bottle,  ether  being  broken 8 

„      electric  fiuid  bursting 1 

„      essential  oil        , 1 

„      whisky                 „        8 

„      nitrous  acid  exploding 1 

Boy  drawing  beer  in  cellar 1 

„    lighting  a  fire   2 

Boys  playing  with  fireworks  1 

»                gM     1 

„               gunpowder  ....  3 

Boys  smoking  1 

Brazier's  fire 1 

„        stoye 1 

Breaking  still  pipe  1 

Breaming  boat 4 

Broken  windows 1 

Bude  light 1 

Burning  a  basket 1 

bedding 1 

a  bed 1 

a  cask 1 

cork    4 

a  hole  with  hot  iron 1 
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Causes.  Total. 

Clothes  drying 3 

„            on  stoTes 8 

Clothes  hone  falling  on  fire    ....  8 

,f           upset  by  monkey  1 

Cooking     16 

„       apparatus   8 

„       on  roof    1 

Cooper's  devil  1 

Copper  18 

„      boiling  over 7 

„     fire    43 

„      fire,  timber  under  2 

„      heat  from 6 

„     heating,  without  water .  2 

„     portable   1 

„      set  on  fioor  12 

Coke  fire    7 

Cork  ashes 1 

„    put  away  on  fire 1 

Cotton  waste 4 

Covering  pipes  with  millboards  1 

Crinoline  8 

Cutting  away  party  wall 1 

Curtains    2,822 

Defect  in  refining  pan 1 

„        waU  1 

Dipping  sleepers,  hot  1 

Doubtful  190 

Dogs 9 

Drawing  off  from  boiler 1 

Dress  taking  fire  1 

Drying  bags 8 

„      cellar    1 

„      fibre 1 

„      flax   1 

„      herbs    8 

„      house    2 

»      jnte  1 

„      hice    2 

„      millboards    2 

»      paper    6 

„      room     1 

„      salvage 1 

„      stove 199 

„      umbrellas 1 

„      waste    1 

„      wood 10 

„      room,  overheat  of  4 

„      stove,         „            5 

Dustbin  under  shed 2 

„       falling  into  fire 1 

Easing  stopcock   1 


Causes.  ToUl. 

Eau  de  Cologne 1 

Emptying  powder  on  fire 1 

Escape  of  hydrogen  gas    1 

Essence  pot  leaking   1 

Examining  rockets 1 

Experiment 7 

Explosion    44 

Fat,  boiling  of. 8 

„          over 8 

Fat  falling  in  steam  consumer ....  1 

„    thrown  on  fire 1 

„    upset 2 

Falling  of  rocket  stick  1 

Fire  adhering  to  coffee  pot  2 

„    at  Botherhithe  1 

„    basket 1 

Fire  dropped  in  letter  box    1 

„            through  flooring....  1 

„            through  hole  1 

Fire  from  locomotive 1 

„        street 1 

„        grate  acyoining 1 

„        grate,  heat  from  6 

Fire    from    grate   improperly!  - 

constructed J 

Fire,  heat  from  12 

„    in  next  house    1 

„    in  workshop  3 

„    in  vault 1 

„    left  burning  1 

Fire  made  on  bricks  3 

„         in  saucepan 2 

„         on  floor 3 

„         on  sheet  iron   1 

Fire  on  wharf 1 

„    on  iron  kettle 1 

>,    pan 1 

Fireplace  blocked  up 7 

„        built  against  shed 1 

„        defect  in 10 

„        set  on  timber. 2 

Fireworks    68 

„         explosion  of 3 

Fire  in  cask 6 

Fits 4 

Flue 32 

„    blocked  up , 153 

„    boiler  1 

„    defect  in 801 

„    descending 3 

„    heat  from  13 

„    hot  air    18 
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CauBM.  Total. 

FlQe,  hot  plate   2 

„    foul    1,946 

„    overheat  of   18 

„    kitchen  1 

Flue,  copper   87 

„           defect  in   2 

Flue,  furnace 14 

,,            defect  in  7 

„            heat  from 12 

„           overheat  of 4 

Flue  adjoining    101 

„            blocked  up    8 

„           copper   1 

„           defect  in    43 

„            furnace,  defect  in  6 

„            foul    2 

„            heat  from 12 

„            furnace,  heat  from  1 

„            hotplate   1 

Flue,  hot  air,  overheat  of 1 

„    forge,            „           1 

Furnace  150 

„       overheat  of  18 

„       set  on  timber   1 

„       shaft 1 

Fumigation 81 

Friction   89 

Fusees  igniting  17 

„      case  of,  filling    8 

Gas 1,682 

Gas  burner 5 

„          too  near  ceiling 1 

Gas  cock,  defect  in 1 

„    cooking  apparatus 1 

„    company's  men  at  work 2 

„    escape  of 364 

„     explosion  of    44 

„    from  street 6 

Gasfitters  at  work 20 

GtftSy  lighting  74 

„     ppe,  defect  in  4 

„     stove  17 

fy     swing  bracket 6 

Galley  fire  1 

Glue  boiling    14 

Gbuge  glass  bursting 1 

Gunpowder 4 

Hand  grenade 1 

Hatter's  stove 1 

Heat  from  casting 8 

„         kiln  8 

„         malt 1 


Caoses.  Tbtal. 

Heat  from  retorts    1 

„         sun 14 

Heating  by  steam 1 

„       cement    1 

„       coffee  1 

„       ether  1 

„       gold  size 1 

Heating  solution 8 

„       tan ^  1 

Hearth,  defect  in 26 

„       fire  on 141 

„       improperly  set  1 

„       laid  on  timber    21 

High  tide 1 

Hot  ashes 259 

„    air  pipes    10 

„    air  stove    1 

„    coals  2 

„    coke   ^ , 21 

„    charcoal 9 

„    grease 1 

„    metal 3 

„    oven  41 

„    plate  29 

„    rivets  fiJling 1 

„    water  stove   2 

„    water  pipes   7 

„    gridiron  among  sawdust 1 

Horsehair  faUing  on  fire 1 

Hurdle  falling  on  cockle 1 

„                wharf  fire  1 

Illumination 4 

Incendiarism     133 

Insanity     5 

Intoxication 155 

Ink  boiling  over  1 

Ironing 1 

„      stove    62 

Iron  foundry  adjoining   1 

„    plate  fixed  on  timber 1 

„    hanger  put  away  hot 1 

Japan  boiling  over  8 

Kiln  22 

„    overheat  of 6 

„    furnace,  oveiheat  of  1 

Satchen  range  7 

Lamp     51 

„      camphine  2 

Lamp,  naphtha. 70 

„             upset 4 

Lamp,  paraffin 11 

„             upset 8 
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Cansea.  Total. 

Lamp,  petroleum 1 

,,       black,  oyerheating   8 

Lightning 12 

Lighting  fire 7 

„        lamp  1 

„        ©yen  2 

Lighted  paper   25 

„       shayings  1 

„       sawdust  1 

Light  in  yault  at  funeral 1 

„     thrown  in  yard 1 

Light  thrown   into  rentilatingl  ^ 

opening j 

Light  thrown  down  area 63 

„             under  door  step  ....  1 

„             from  omnibus  1 

Lime  slacking   98 

„             bj  rain 14 

„             by  high  tide 2 

Lime  unslackened 2 

Linseed  oil  leaking  1 

Lucifers 306 

„       friction  of 1 

„       case  of,  dropping  1 

„      jackdaw  playing  with 1 

Making  polish  4 

„      pomatum 1 

„      yarnish 2 

Mattress  placed  before  fire  to  dry  1 

Meat  falling  into  fire   1 

Melting  beeswax  8 

M       gum     1 

„       lead 12 

»       pot  2 

„       pan  bursting  1 

„       sulphur  1 

„       sealing  wax 1 

„       yamish    1 

Metal  gas  pipe 1 

„      oyerflowing    1 

„      upsetting   2 

Men  fighting 1 

Mould  bursting    1 

Mistake  of  exciseman 1 

Mixing  composition 10 

„      colour  2 

„      sulphur    1 

Muriatic  acid,  boiling 1 

Naphtha    6 

„        boiling  8 

„        bottle  of,  breaking   1 

„        OBsk  of,  exploding    8 


Total. 

Naphtha  upsetting 1 

Night  lights 2 

Oil,  boiling  of  24 

„         oyer  6 

Oil  cask  bursting 1 

Oil  lamp    1 

„        upsetting  1 

Oil  thrown  on  dung  heap   1 

Old  age 8 

Opening  a  pipe 1 

Oyen 13 

„    adjoining 3 

„    defect  in 7 

„    falling  in 2 

„    fire,  spark  from 1 

„    flue  8 

„    improperly  set    2 

„    oyerheat  of 6 

Oyerheat  of  gas  in  yentilator 1 

Packing 4 

Painters  at  work 1 

Pan  slipping 1 

„    head  blown  o£P 1 

„    of  composition  igniting  1 

Paper  used  to  fan  fire *  1 

Paraffin  oil  upset 1 

„      drawing  off 8 

Pasting  charts 1 

Pitch  boiling 9 

„           oyer 41 

Pitch,  drawing  off    1 

Pitching  a  back    1 

Pipe  stoye 181 

„    for  yentilating  gaslight  1 

Plumbers  10 

„        fire  adjoining  3 

Poker  falling  out  of  fire 2 

Phosphorus  7 

Proofing,  boiling  of 1 

Railways    1 

Bats  gnawing  matches 1 

>i            gas  pipe    1 

Beading  in  bed 84 

Bemoying 1 

Bepairs 12 

Bepairing  gas  meter 1 

„        gas  pipe 8 

I)        organ  1 

Betorta  bursting  2 

„      leaking     1 

Befiising  to  admit  firemen 1 

Boasting  coffee ^  2 
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Caniet. 

Boasting  chestnuts 

„        machine  

„        nut  gall    

Bosin,  boiling  of. 

Bubbish  too  near  fhmaoe 

Sack  falling  on  fire 

„    placed  near  fire 

Sewing  in  bed 

Seeking  for  leaking  gas  pipel 

with  candle j 

Shayings  near  oven    

„        taking  fire  

Sheet  iron  under  store  

Shooting  birds    

Singeing  a  horse 

Smoking  in  bed 

„        fish  

„        hams    

»        »*■  

„        sausages  

„        tobacco    

Smoke  hole 

Smothering  iron 

Soldering  pot 

Solution  boiling  over 

Soot 

Spark  from  chimney 

„  casting    

„  engine     

y,  forge  

„  flue 

I,  furnace    

Spark  from  furnace  of  thresh- 1 

ing  machine j 

Spark  from  fire  

ff         hot  plate  flue 

„         locomotive 

„         moulding 

Spirits  boiling  oyer 

Spirit  cask  leaking 

„         filling  of  

Spirit  fidling  on  fire  

„  gas  BtoTe 

Spirit  lamp 

„      oyerflowing 

Spirits  of  nitre  

f,        wine  

Spirit  thrown  on  flre 

Spontaneous  ignition 

Steam  

Steam  boiler   

„  exploding 


Total. 
1 
1 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 
8 


1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 
406 

11 
1 
1 
1 

12 
4 
2 
1 
6 
5 

15 


1,225 
2 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

18 
5 
1 
1 
1 
274 
2 

11 
2 


CauM8.  Total. 

Steam  boiler,  overheat  of 20 

„      engine 19 

„      furnace  flue 8 

„      gauge  bursting    1 

„      jacket  1 

Steam  pipe 1 

„          bursting  1 

„          overheat  of ^    5 

Still 1 

„    bursting  10 

„    boiling  over    2 

„    exploding    1 

„    overheat  of 1 

„    head  blown  off   15 

„    heat  from    1 

„    head,  leakage  of 9 

„    leaking 4 

Stove    297 

Stove  adjoining  7 

„             set  on  timber   ....  1 

Stove,  cabin 13 

defect  in  6 

heat  from 65 

improperly  set 7 

overheat  of 80 

on  floor 3 

pipe 57 

portable    3 

Sugar,  boiling  of. 2 

„            over 2 

Sunlight  burner 2 

Sulphur   1 

Suspicious   5 

Tar,  boiling  of    33 

copper  leaking    4 

light  thrown  into    3 

pot  boiling  over 21 

pipe  bursting 1 

taking  fire   2 

Tarring  a  water  butt 7 

Tarpauling  falling  against  stove .  1 

Tallow  boiling  over    6 

Thawing  water  pipes 4 

Timber  under  hewrth 82 

„      funnel    2 

Tinman's  stoye   1 

Tiring  wheels 5 

Trade  1,132 

Trying  annihilators    1 

„      signal  lights   1 

Turpentine 5 

„          boiling  over 2 
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Causes.  Total. 

Turpentine,  drawing  off 6 

„          leaking  6 

„          upset 5 

„          warming    8 

Turning  off  gas     1 

Varnish  boiling  oyer    31 

„       drawing  off. 3 

,f       using,  by  candle-light  ....  1 

Valye  of  cyluider  not  fitting 1 

Waggon  driven  too  near  lamp    ....  1 

Warming  bed   2 

„        tap  of  tank 1 

Wax  boiling  oyer 4 

of 2 

Wax  taper 17 


Causes. 
Wax  and  turpentine  boiling  1 

oyer J 

Woman  falling  into  fire    

Wood  left  burning  in  stoke  hole 

Working  late 

Working  late  on  Sunday  

Workmen    

„        cooking 

Workmen's  fire  

tf  spark  from  .... 

Workmen  trying  if  camphor  1 

would  burn j 

Workshop  fire    

Unknown 9,557 

Total 29,069 


Total. 

1 

3 
1 
4 

1 
17 

1 
8 

1 

1 
2 


Here  is  a  short  abstract  of  the  leading  cases  dedaced  from  the 
preceding  table : — 


Candles , 

Children  playing,  &c. 

Curtains    

Flues 

Gbs    

Lucifers 

Smoking  tobacco 


Number.   Per  Cent. 


3,218 

463 

2,822 

2,268 

2,225 

409 

406 


1 1 '07 

9*71 
7*8o 
7-65 
1-41 
1*40 


Sparks  of  fire  

Spontaneous  ignition  , 

Stoyes    

Other  causes  known... 
Unknown 


Total  number... 


Number.   Per  Cent. 


1,299 

274 

489 

5,639 

9,567 


29,069 


4*47 

0-95 

1-67 

19-40 

32*88 


lOO'OO 


It  will  be  nnderstood  that  the  above  tables  present  (generally) 
but  abstracts  of  the  results  of  the  complete  records.  These  are 
sufficient  for  our  present  purposes.  I  assume  all  who  desire  ftirther 
details  will  gladly  consult  *' Records  of  the  late  London  Fire 
"  Engine  Establishment,  by  Captain  Eyre  M.  Shaw,"  1870,  London, 
Effingham  Wilson. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  London  fires  by  way  of  con- 
tinuation to  the  table  given  under  date  1865 : — 


Total 

Number  of 

CaUi. 

Alarms. 

Fires. 

TCMT. 

False. 

Chimney. 

Total 

Total 

Number  of 

Fires. 

Seriously 
Damaged. 

SUghtly 
Damased. 

1866 

'67 

'68 

'69 

'70 

71 

72 

73 

'74 

'75 

76 

1,858 
1,784 
2,146 
2,046 
1,671 
1,703 
1,750 
1,668 
1,787 

Ill 
100 
120 
133 

104 
83 
89 
90 
91 

83 
90 

9» 
109 

73 

88 
49 
64 

194 
190 
212 
242 
204 
177 
155 
177 
139 
155 

i»338 
i»397 
1,668 
i,57» 
1,946 
1,842 
i»494 
1.548 
i>573 
i»5i9 
1,632 

326 
245 
235 
199 
276 
207 
120 
166 
154 
163 
166 

1,012 
1,15* 
1,433 
1,373 
1,670 

1,635 
^374 
1,382 

i»4i9 
1,366 
1,466 
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This  last  table  presents  several  points  for  remark.  While  for 
the  preceding  thirty-three  years,  1833-65,  the  fires  of  London  had 
shown  a  steady  progressive  increase,  governed  apparently  by  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  houses,  this  table  shows  some  remarkable 
flnctuations.  Thus  in  1868  the  fires  show  an  increase  of  267  over 
those  of  the  preceding  year.  In  1869  they  fall  back  to  something 
like  the  normal  ratio  of  increase.  But  in  1870  there  is  again  a 
serious  jump,  the  calls  of  that  year  being  no  less  than  462  more 
than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Since  then  they  have  shown 
considerable  signs  of  decrease :  the  calls  for  1875  being  no  less  than 
578,  or  nearly  25  per  cent,  below  those  of  1870.  Captain  Shaw 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  refers 
to  the  fluctuations,  but  does  not  explain  them.  A  careful  survey 
of  the  figures  seems  to  indicate  that  the  *'  false  alarms "  and 
"  chimney  "  calls  are  less  numerous  since  1870.  Ts  not  this  to  be 
traced  either  to  the  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph  as  the 
means  of  call,  or  to  the  change  of  the  system  in  paying  for  calls, 
since  the  discovery  of  the  "  Anthony  frauds  "  in  1871  ? 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  which  is  really  encouraging : 
for  it  shows  the  progressive  efficiency  of  the  fire  brigade.  This  is 
the  decreasing  percentage  of  serious  as  against  slight  fires,  during 
the  period  embraced  in  the  last  table.  Here  are  the  percentages, 
as  presented  by  Captain  Shaw : — 


Yean. 

Percentages. 

Total. 

Yean. 

Percentages. 

Total. 

Serious. 

Slight. 

Serious. 

Slight. 

1866 

'67 

'68 

'69 

'70 

^5 
18 

H 
14 

75 
82 
86 
87 
86 

100 
100 
1 00 
100 
100 

1871 

'72 

'73 

'74 

'75 

11 
8 
11 
10 
11 

89 
92 
89 
90 
89 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1876. — A  select  parliamentary  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  efficiency,  &c.,  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 
The  labours  of  that  committee  are  not  yet  terminated.  The  follow- 
ing results  from  a  return  laid  before  this  committee  may  be  given 
here,  as  they  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  previously  given. 
For  the  last  ten  years  the  month  in  which  the  largest  number  of 
fires  occurred  in  London  was  July,  and  next  to  it  in  the  return 
stands  August,  and  then  December.  The  days  on  which  the  largest 
number  of  fires  happened  were  Saturday  and  Wednesday.  The 
hours  at  which  the  largest  number  of  fires  broke  out  were  from 
7  P.%1.  to  11  P.M. 

It  was  part  of  my  plan  to  have  given  under  this  head  something 
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like  an  authentio  snmmaTy  of  the  amount  of  property  annually 
burned  in  tlie  various  civilised  countries  of  the  world.  This  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  doing.  In  the  absence  of  any  national  statistics 
there  is  literally  no  base  for  an  accurate  estimate.  The  aggregate 
of  the  insurance  premiums  paid  to  the  fire  insurance  companies 
of  the  world — even  if  this  important  fact  could  be  completely 
ascertained,  which  it  cannot  [I  give  a  partial  estimate  at  end  of 
Division  V] — ^would  afford  but  an  inefficient  test,  from  the  fact 
that  only  a  varying  proportion  of  the  combustible  property*  of  any 
country  ia  insured. 

III. — Introduction  and  Development  of  the  Practice  of  Fire 
Insurance, 

While  the  early  Saxon  guilds  had  distinctly  recognised  the  prin- 
ciple of  affording  specific  compensation  to  such  of  their  members 
as  should  suffer  from  the  calamity  of  fire;  and  while  several 
attempts  had  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  general  practice — 
notably  that  made  to  Count  Anthony  Gunther  von  Oldenburg  in 
1609,  but  which  that  worthy  refused  to  adopt,  on  the  ground  that 
it  seemed  liked  flying  in  the  face  of  providence;  or  again,  the 
scheme  of  William  Ryley  and  Edward  Mabb,  laid  before  Charles  I 
in  1635  and  1638,  and  which  obtained  that  monarch's  sanction,  and 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be  carried  out,  when  the  king's  own  troubles 
turned  men's  minds  into  another  direction ;  or  a  still  later  proposal 
(1660)  of  "  several  persons  of  quahty  and  eminent  citizens  of  the 
"  city  of  London  "  to  the  corporation  of  London,  in  view  of  inducing 
the  city  to  undertake  the  business  of  insuring  houses ;  the  system 
did  not  come  into  practice  in  Great  Britain  until  the  year  following 
the  Great  Fibb  of  London  of  1666  ;  and  in  all  probability  would 
not  have  then  come  into  use  but  for  that  event. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  each  of  the  three  schemes  here  so  briefly 
referred  to — ^but  the  details  of  which  I  have  set  out  in  my  History 
of  Fire  Insurance — ^took  the  shape  of  State  or  municipal  insurance, 
t.6.,  that  the  business  of  insuring  houses  was  to  be  conducted  by  the 
State,  or  in  the  last  case  by  the  municipality,  as  a  scheme  of  fmance^ 
and  not  for  trading  profit  merely. 

Mr.  Frederick  Hendriks  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  law 
of  Oora  (or  Keure)^  which  was  promulgated  by  Count  Thomas  of 
Flanders,  as  early  as  1240,  contained  a  provision  for  meeting  the 
case  of  destruction  of  property  by  fire,  by  a  community  of  liability, 
something  after  the  manner  of  a  mutual  insurance  compact  which 
should  apply  to  a  whole  community.  In  Russia  at  the  present 
time,  and  for  long  past,  it  has  been  the  practice  for  the  nobles,  t.6., 
the  landholder  to  insure  the  villages  of  his  (late)  serfs,  by  paying 
such  a  sum  in  case  of  fire  as  would  rebuild  the  log  hut,  and  perhaps 
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contribute  to  replace  itR  scanty  contents.  Bat  after  a  careful 
investigation,  I  have  been  nnable  to  trace  the  actnaJ  practice  of  fire 
insurance  by  way  of  indemnity  in  respect  of  a  premium  or  contri- 
bntion  pro  rata  prior  to  the  great  fire  of  1666.  If  there  had  been 
any  insurances  on  the  houses  in  London  at  that  date,  I  do  not 
tliink  the  fact  could  have  escaped  record.  I  now  proceed  chrono- 
logically. 

1667. — Dr.  Barbon  (said  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  Praise- 
Gt>d-Barebones  of  the  Cromwellian  commonwealth)  opened  an 
office  in  London  for  the  insuring  of  houses.  In  the  same  year  the 
^re  Gasse  in  the  city  of  Hamburg  was  founded.  This  latter  was 
a  system  of  municipal  insurance. 

1669. — During  this  year  the  attention  of  the  corporation  of 
London  was  again  drawn  to  the  question  of  fire  insurance.  Various 
discussions  were  entered  upon  and  resolutions  taken.  Counter 
propositions  and  rival  schemes  were  also  advanced ;  and  it  was  not 
nntil  the  17th  June,  1681,  that  the  corporation  of  London  finally 
resolved  upon  undertaking  the  business  of  fire  insurance  as  a 
scheme  of  municipal  finance.  On  the  16th  September  that  year 
the  advertisement  announcing  the  scheme  was  promulgated,  and 
business  was  immediately  afterwards  commenced.  But  such 
commencement  of  business  was  the  signal  for  war  with  a  body  of 
gentlemen  who  had  in  1680  taken  up  Barbon 's  scheme  and  con- 
Terted  it  into  a  joint  stock  undertaking.  To  such  an  extent  was 
the  warfare  carried,  that  the  honesty  of  the  corporation  in  the 
matter  was  openly  attacked ;  and  finally,  on  13th  November,  1682 
— just  one  year  and  one  month  after  it  had  been  resolved  "to 
"  undertake  ye  insuring  of  all  houses  within  the  city  and  liberty  es*' — 
the  enterprise  was  abandoned  by  resolution  of  the  common  council, 
and  the  contracts  already  entered  into  were  cancelled  on  the  best 
terms  possible.  These  contracts  had  been  for  terms  varying  from 
one  to  one  hundred  years. 

Those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  details  of  this 
remarkable  "chapter  in  the  history  of  the  corporation  of  London," 
may  consult  the  "  Insurance  GyclopaBdia,"  article,  Fire  Insurance) 
History  of,  where  the  facts  and  official  documents  are  all  set 
forth. 

1683. — The  corporation  of  London  was  no  sooner  out  of  the 
contest,  than  there  enters  upon  the  scene  the  promoters  of  the 
Friendly  Society — a  scheme  of  mutual  fire  insurance.  However 
fierce  the  warfare  had  been  with  the  corporation,  that  with  "  the 
"  new  interlopers  "  was  still  more  severe  and  personal ;  and  was 
finally  only  adjusted  by  being  referred  to  the  king  (Charles  II)  in 
council.  From  this  period  dates  the  origin  of  those  mutual  con- 
tribution fire  insurance  associations,  of  which  the  Hand-in-Hand, 
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the  Westminster,  and,  in  a  modified  form,  the  Union,  are  the 
sole  surviyors.  The  origin  of  these,  and  other  associations  of 
this  period,  is  set  out  in  detail  in  the  article  previonslj  referred 
to. 

1697. — Bj  this  date  the  practice  of  fire  insurance  had  become  veiy 
general  in  London ;  bnt  the  provinces  generally,  including  the  larger 
provincial  cities  and  towns,  were  still  without  such  means  of  pro- 
tection. They  had  still  to  rely,  on  the  occasions  of  great  calamities 
by  fire,  upon  the  bounty  of  the  nation  in  the  way  of  response  to 
"  Briefs  "  issued  under  authority,  but  open  to  the  greatest  possible 
abuse.  The  history  of  "Bang's  Briefs,'*  in  use  certaialy  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  probably  of  much  earlier  origin,  forms  a 
curious  chapter  in  our  national  history,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  a 
so  fruitful  topic  almost  of  romance  should  have  escaped  the  keen 
eye  of  Macaulay.  It  was  from  events  which  occurred  during  this 
year  that  the  abuses  attending  the  system  became  exposed.  This 
led  up  to  a  legislative  enactment  (in  1705),  and  finally  to  their 
abandonment. 

1710. — It  was  by  the  establishment  of  the  "  Company  of  London 
"  Insurers  "  (now  the  Sun  Fire)  this  year,  that  the  advantages  of 
fire  insurance  became  extended  to  the  provincial  towns  of  the 
kingdom. 

1720. — During  this  year — ^fruitful  in  so  many  projects  of  insur- 
ance, some  of  them  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  but  outside  our 
present  consideration — the  establishment  of  the  "  Friendly  Fire  " 
in  Edinburgh,  gave  to  Scotland  the  advantages  of  fire  insurance. 
The  establishment  of  the  "  General  Insurance  from  Fire  in  Ireland  ** 
gave  the  same  advantages  to  that  country. 

1780. — Of  twenty-two  fire  insurance  associations  which,  had  been 
founded  in  the  United  Kingdom  prior  to  this  date,  there  were  nine 
remaining,  viz. : — Hand-in-Hand  (1667)  ;  Sun  (1710)  ;  Union 
(1714)  ;  Westminster  (1717)  ;  British  and  Irish  (1720)  ;  Friendly 
of  Edinburgh  (1720)  ;  London  Assurance  Corporation  (1721) ; 
Royal  Exchange  (1721)  ;  Liverpool  (1777).  Of  these  six  still 
exist  (1877). 

I  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  decennial  progress  of  fire  insur- 
ance in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  revealed  by  the  progress  or  other- 
wise of  its  number  of  fire  offices. 

1790. — Of  the  nine  fire  offices  which  existed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  decennium,  and  three  since  founded,  making  a  total 
of  twelve,  all  were  in  existence. 

1800. — During  the  decennium  now  ending  there  had  been 
founded  seven  new  fire  offices ;  one  of  which  had  died  out,  leaving 
six,  which,  added  to  the  twelve  existing  in  1790,  made  a  total  of 
eighteen  then  existing  fire  insurance  offices. 
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181 0. — The  new  fire  offices  of  the  decenninm  were  both.  nnmeroTis 
and  important.  In  London  there  were  founded  the  Globe  (1803)  ; 
Imperial  (1803)  ;  Albion  Fire  and  Mntnal  (1805)  ;  County  (1807)  ; 
Eagle  Fire  and  Life  (1807) ;  Hope  Fire  and  Life  (1807) ;  Atlas 
Fire  and  Life  (1808).  In  the  provinces  the  Essex  and  Suffolk 
(1802) ;  Kent  (1802) ;  Hants,  Sussex,  and  Dorset  (1803) ;  Finching- 
field  (1804)  ;  Liverpool,  No.  2  (1804)  ;  Birmingham  (1805)  ;  West 
of  England  (1807);  Sheffield  (1808).  WhUe  in  Scotland  there 
were  founded  the  Caledonian  (1805)  ;  the  Hercules  (1809)  and 
the  North  British  (1809).  In  Ireian<i  the  Hibernian  (1808).  Total 
new  offices,  nineteen.  Of  the  eighteen  existing  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decennium,  one  (the  Liverpool,  No.  1)  had  passed  away. 
The  total  number  of  fire  insurance  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  this  date  therefore  appears  to  have  been  thirty-six. 

1820. — The  new  fire  offices  of  the  decennium  were  almost  nil. 
There  was  the  Bristol  Union  Fire  and  Life  (1814) ;  and  the  National 
Union  Mutual  and  Fire.  Nearly  all  the  thirty-six  offices  existing 
at  the  commencement  of  the  decennium  were  still  existing;  so 
that  we  have  a  total  of  thirty-eight  fire  offices  in  the  United ' 
Kingdom. 

1828. — ^At  this  date  was  founded  the  Royal  Standard  Friendly 
Society,  and  among  its  features  was  that  of  granting  to  its  members 
protection  against  loss  of  their  effects  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  1 5Z. 
each.  In  taking  this  step  the  society  was  but  following  the  example 
of  the  earlier  guilds.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  societies 
could  not  have  undertaken  this  branch  of  insurance  but  from  the 
fact  of  being  exempted  from  all  stamp  duties. 

1830. — The  changes  among  the  fire  offices  during  the  decennium 
now  ending  were  considerable.  The  new  offices  were:  England 
(town),  the  Beacon  (1821);  Guardian  Fire  and  Life  (1821); 
Alliance  Fire  and  Life  (1824) ;  Palladium  No.  2  Fire  and  Life 
(1824);  uEgis  (1825);  Protector  (1825).  In  the  provinces  the 
Norwich  Union  [based  upon  the  Norwich  Union  of  1797]  (1822)  ; 
Canterbury  and  East  Kent  (1823)  ;  Berkshire  and  Gloucester  Fire 
and  Life  (1824)  ;  Essex  Economic  (1824)  ;  Herts,  Cambridge,  and 
County  Fire  and  life  (1824) ;  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Fire  and  Life 
(1824)  ;  Manchester  Fire  and  Life  (1824)  ;  South  Devon  Fire  and 
Life  (1824)  ;  Sussex  County  and  General  Fire  and  Life  (1824) ; 
Yorkshire  Fire  and  Life  (1824) ;  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Southwark 
Fire  and  Life  (1825) ;  Sheffield  Fire  and  Life  (1826)  ;  Shields, 
North  and  South  (1826)  ;  Suffijlk  Amicable  and  General  (1826) ; 
Norwich  Equitable  [new]  (1829).  In  Scotland  the  new  fire  offices 
were  Insurance  Company  of  Scotland  (1821)  ;  Forfarshire  and 
Perthshire  (1823)  ;  Scottish  Union  (1824)  ;  Aberdeen  Fire  and  Life 
(1825).     In  Ireland^  National  Assurance  Fire,  Life  and  Mutual 
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(1822)  ;  Royal  Irish  (1823)  ;  Shamrock  (1823)  ;  Patriotic  (1824)  ; . 
Alliance,   Irish,   Fire,   Life  and   Mutual    (1825)  ;    Phoenix,   Irish 
(1825).      In  all  (not  counting  Norwich  Union  as  new)  twenty- 
nine. 

The  fire  offices  which  had  passed  away  were  fourteen,  among 
which  we  may  specify  the  British  Commercial  (founded  1820); 
Palladium  No.  2  (1824) ;  Bath,  old  (date  of  establishment  not 
known) ;  Finchingfield  (1804)  ;  Gloucestershire  (date  of  establish- 
ment unknown)  ;  Canterbury  and  East  Kent  (1823).  The  gain  in 
the  decennium  appears  to  have  been  fourteen,  leaving  a  total  of 
fifty-three  fire  insurance  offices  existing.  We  suspect  the  number  is 
slightly  understated.  In  future  we  shall  have  the  duty  return!^  to 
help  us. 

1840. — The  changes  in  this  decennium  are  numerous  rather 
than  important.  Some  offices  had  passed  out  of  existence  altogether ; 
others  had  sprung  up  to  take  their  places.  Thus,  while  there  were 
but  fifteen  town  offices  returned  in  1831,  there  were  now  twenty ; 
while  as  against  twenty-five  country  offices  in  1831,  there  were  now 
but  twenty-three.  But  twelve  Scotch,  and  four  Irish  offices  were 
now  brought  into  the  returns — ^making  a  total  of  fifty-nine. 

The  new  offices  in  England  embraced  the  District  (1834)  ;  York 
and  London  (1834) ;  Leicestershire  (1834) ;  Licensed  Victuallers 
(1835) ;  Newcastle  and  North  England  (1835)  ;  Nottingham  and 
Derby  (1835) ;  St.  George  No.  2  (1835)  ;  Coventry  and  Warwick- 
shire (1836) ;  Independent  and  West  Middlesex  (1836) ;  Licensed 
Victuallers  Fire  and  Life  (1836) ;  Liverpool  and  London  (1836) ; 
Protestant  Dissenters  Fire  and  Life  (1837)  ;  Shropshire  and  North 
Wales  (1837);  Benevolent  Fire  and  Life  (1838);  English  and 
Scottish  Law  Fire  and  Life  (1849);  London,  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  Fire  and  Life  (1839)  ;  Church  of  England  Fire  and  life 
(1840)  ;  Royal  Farmers  Fire  and  Life  (1840).  In  ScoUa/nd,  County 
and  City  of  Perth  (1836)  ;  Glasgow  (1836)  ;  Metellus  (1838)  ;  North 
of  Scotland  (1837);  Morayshire  (1840).  Total,  twenty-four. 
Four  of  which  were  strictly  class  offices. 

The  offices  which  had  passed  out  of  existence  were  the  Inde- 
pendent and  West  Middlesex  (1840)  ;  Protector  (1835)  ;  Bath  Sun 
(1838)  ;  Berks,  Gloucester  and  Provincial  (1831)  ;  Bristol  (1839)  ; 
Bristol  Crown  (1837)  ;  Coventry  and  Warwick  (1839)  ;  Hereford, 
Cambridge  and  County  (1831) ;  Newcastle  and  North  of  England 
(1838)  ;  Norwich  Equitable  (1834)  ;  Salamander  (1835) ;  North 
and  South  Shields  (1836).  In  Scotland,  the  Metellus;  and  in 
Ireland,  the  Commercial  (1837)  ;  and  the  Hibernian  (1838).  Total 
discontinued,  fifteen ;  leaving  gain  of  nine  on  the  decennium. 

1850. — The  new  fire  offices  established  in  England  in  the 
decennium  were : — 
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1841.  South  of  England  Fire  and  Life 

1844.  Burnley  Mutual 

„     Cambrian  Fire  and  Life 

„     Kent  Mutual 

„     North  of  England  Fire  and  Life 

„     Preserver  Fire  and  Life 

1845.  Cambrian  and  General  Fire  and 

Life 
,y     Halifax,  Bradford,  &c.f  Fire  and 

Life 
„     Law 

„     Preston  and  North  Lancashire 
„     Bojal  Fire  and  Life 
„     Sheffield,  Botherham,  &o. 
,,     Star 


1846.  Legal  and  Commercial 

1847.  Architects    and    Builders   Fire 

and  Life 
ft     Defender  Fire  and  Life 
„     North  of  England  Fire  and  Life 

1848.  British  Empire  Mutual 
„     National  Mercantile 

Anchor  Fire  and  Life 

British  „ 

Equitable 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Mutual 

Enghsh  and  Cambrian  Fire  and 

Life 
National    Guardian    Fire    and 

Life 


1849. 


1850. 


In  Scotland  the  new  offices  were : — 


1841.  National  and  Scottish  Fire  and 
Life 


1844.  Western  Fire  and  Life 

1845.  Bon  Accord  Fire  and  Life 


THe  ofElces  which  ceased  to  exist  in  the  decennium  were,  in 
England,  the  Benevolent  (founded  1831),  Brighton  and  Sussex 
(1841),  British  Union  (1844),  British  (1843),  English  and  Scottish 
Law  (1843),  Leicestershire  and  Midland  (1843),  Preston  and 
North  Lancashire  (1848),  Reading  (1841),  Winchester,  Hants,  Ac. 
(1847),  York  and  London  (1842).  In  Scotland,  County  and  City 
of  Perth  (1844),  Friendly  (1847),  Glasgow  (1841),  Western  (1847). 
In  Ireland,  the  British  and  Irish  (1843).  Total  fifteen,  leaving  a 
gain  of  thirteen  in  the  decennium.  It  is  noticeable  that  two  of  the 
of&ces  which  passed  away  dated  from  1720,  viz.,  the  Friendly  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  British  and  Irish  of  Dublin. 

1858. — The  leading  British  insurance  offices  combined  this  year 
— after  repeated  attempts  in  the  same  direction — ^in  view  of  regulat- 
ing rates,  &c.,  and  became  what  is  now  known  as  the  Tariff 
Association,  or  the  Association  of  British  Fire  Offices.  Its  services 
have  been  very  considerable  not  only  to  the  offices,  but  to  the 
public ;  for  uniformity  of  operation  in  a  business  of  such  extended 
ramifications  as  fire  insurance  must  be  held  to  be  of  great  value. 

1860. — This  decennium  shows  many  changes.  First,  whereas  there 
were  thirty-two  town  offices  included  in  the  list  in  the  previous  decen- 
nium, there  are  now  but  twenty-five,  several  of  which  are  new.  The 
town  offices  which  had  passed  out  of  existence  were  the  Monarch, 
Legal  and  Commercial,  Defender,  Star,  National  Mercantile,  British 
Empire  Mutual,  British  Anchor,  Equitable,  National  G-uardian, 
Times,  English  and  Cambrian,  British  Provident,  Cambrian 
Universal.  Of  the  country  offices  there  had  passed  away  the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  Halifax,  Bradford  and  Keightley,  the 
North  of  England,  Essex  Economic,  K^nt  Mutual,  and  the  Brighton 
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and   Sussex.      Of   the   Scotch  offices  there  had  passed   away  the 
Forfarshire  and  Perth;  and  no   new  one  had  been  created.     In 
Irelamdy  there  was  no  change  in  the  native  offices. 
The  new  offices  of  the  decennium  were : — 


1851.  Brewers  and  Bit- 

1862.  Protestant 

1854. 

London    Merottn- 

tiUen. 

„     Provincial  (Welsh) 

tile 

„    Lincohialiire 

„     Sceptre    of   Eng- 

» 

State 

„    Sceptre 

land 

»> 

United  BJrothers 

„    TimeB 

„     Unity 

1855. 

Emperor 

1862.  Absolute  Security 

1858.  Beacon 

»» 

Hull  and  London 

ff    Adamant 

„     EcHpse 

»i 

Saxon 

„    Athensum 

„     General     Indem- 

99 

United     Friendly 

„    Oounties  Union 

nity 

Brothers 

,,    English    and    Fo- 

„    Bealm 

1856. 

Bank  of  London 

reign 

,,     Self-Beliance 

1867. 

Queen 

„    Era 

1854.  Durham  and  Nor- 

1858. 

• 

•„    Lancashire 

thumberland 

1859. 

►  None 

„    National  Provincial 

„     Law  Union 

1860. 

. 

1861. — The  great  fire  in  Tooley  Street,  London  Bridge,  this  year, 
introdnced  some  important  changes  into  the  practice  i^egarding 
mercantile  insurance  in  London,  alike  in  the  rates  charged,  and  in 
the  storage  of  goods. 

1870. — The  leading  incident  in  the  history  of  fire  insurance  this 
yiear  carries  us  b^ck  to  the  origin  of  fire  underwriting  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  plan  was  set  on  foot  in  Manchester  by  which 
individuals  were  to  underwrite  fire  risks,  much  as  marine  insurance 
policies  are  still  underwritten  at  Lloyd's,  and  as  fire  insurance  may 
have  been  conducted  for  a  few  years  after  the  fire  of  London,  1666. 
There  is,  however,  this  diflPering  feature  in  the  modem  scheme,  viz., 
that  the  policies  are  underwritten  by  one  man,  holding  a  power  from 
all  the  underwriters  standing  upon  the  risk ;  thus  3,000/.  written 
by  him  would  probably  mean  100/.  for  thirty  different  individuals. 
The  parties  have  adopted  a  legal  organisation,  which  is  known  as 
the  Mutual  Fire. 

The  number  of  changes  among  the  fire  offices  during  the 
decennium  had  been  considerable.  Now  that  the  duty  has  been 
abolished  and  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  distinction  between 
town  and  county  offices,  we  shall  abolish  such  distinction  here,  and 
speak  of  the  English  offices  generally.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  offices 
we  shall  speak  of  distinctly,  and  also  of  the  foreign  offices  established 
agencies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  offices  which  had  passed  away  were  the  Globe  (1803), 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  (1824),  Unity  (1852)  [these  three  by  transfer 
to  Liverpool,  London  and  Globe] ;  the  Birmingham  (1806)  [by 
transfer  to  the  Lancashire] ;  the  District  (1834)  [Birmingham] ; 
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the  Sheffield  (1808) ;  the  Hants,  Sussex  and  Dorset  (1803)  (these 
three  last  by  transfer  to  the  Alliance). 

The  new  offices  of  the  decenninm  in  England  were  : — 


1861.  Commercial  Union. 
„     Mercantile 

„    Volunteer  Serrice 

1862.  London  and  Lan^ 

oashire 
„    Prince 

1863.  Alexandria 

„    Briti0li  Notion 
„    City  and.  County 
„    Eiiend-in-X^eed 
„    Horoulea  (No.  2) 
„    Mercantile  Union 
„    Westem 

1864.  Albert(2farine,&c.) 
„    Birmingham    Alli- 
ance 

„     Home  and  Colonial 

(Marine,  &o.) 
„    Independent 
„    London  and  South- 
wark 


1865.  Hercules  (Na  3) 
„    London  and  Nort)i- 

em 
„    Non-Tariff  . 
n    FroTincial  Union 

1866«  Household  (Nal) 
„    Industrial 
,1    London  and  Map- 

chester 
„    Manchester  ,   Fto,- 

yident 
,,    Planet 

1867.  Jhiglish  (Fire  and 
Life) 

„    Permanent  . 

„  Piimitive  Metho- 
dist 

„  .  Progress  (Marine, 
&c.) 

„    Beinsurano^ 


1868.  Britannia 

„    British  Alliance 

„  Masonic  and  G^e- 
ral 

„  National  Proyin- 
cial  (No.  2) 

„  United  Ports  (Ma- 
rine, &c,) 

1869.  Artisan 

„    Commercial       In- 

demnitj 
,,    King's  Lynn, 
„    Monarch  (Marine, 

&c.) 

1870.  Beekire 

„    Industrial 
„    London  and  Mid- 
land 
„    Mutual  (Manches- 
ter) 
„    Staffordshire  ' 


The  new  offices  in  BcotUmd  were  the  Stewarton,  Dnnlop,  and 
Fenwick  Mntual  (1861) ;  Town  and  Conntry  (Dnndee)  (1862) ; 
Scottish  Fire  (1864) ;  Scottish  Commercial  (1866) ;  Scotti^ 
Imperial  (1866);  Korthenn  ConjitieB  (1869);  Border  Connyps 
(Dnmfries)  (1870).. 

In  Ireland  the  Etna  (1868)  had  been  fonnded. 

The  foreign  fire  offices  having  agencies  in  the  United  Ki^dom 
were  the  Azienda  Assecncatrice  (of  Trieste) ;  the  Netherj|mds ; 
the  Concordia;  Eotterdamsche  and  Netheriandsche ;  and  Mj^ssrs. 
Dormiel.  There  were  also  .registered  in  England  ;two  companies 
(fire,  life,  &c.),  intending  mainly,  to  trade  in  Fn^xce,  viz„  the 
International  Union  and  La  Ghknloise. 

1872. — ^There  was  revived  in  England  for  the*  first  *time  dnring 
nearly  two  centuries,  the  idea  of  municipal  fire  insurances.  In  the 
Manchester  city  council,  on  the  2nd  October  this  year,  Mr.  Alder- 
man Hopkinson  moved  for  a  committee,  "to  inquire  into  the 
"  desirableness  and  feasibility  of  the  corporation  undertaking  to 
"  insure  owners  of  real  property  within  the  city  from  loss  by  £re,*' 
The  mover  thought  that  it  was  quite  within  the  province  of  the 
corporation  to  undertake  such  a  task,  and  that  it  would  carry  out 
the  work  better  than  private  individuals.  Fire  insurance,  on  that 
ground,  he  argued,  ought  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of*  the  corporation 
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just  as  they  were  already  entrusted  witli  parks,  libraries,  cemeteries, 
water,  gas,  and  abattoirs,  with  respect  to  which  they  had  given 
satisfaction  to  the  community.     He  went  on  to  say : — 

"  The  Council  had  alreadj  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  fires  by 
the  reguhitions  which  they  laid  down  as  to  the  construction  of  houses,  and  also  by 
the  arrangements  which  they  had  made  for  subduing  fires  by  their  fire  brigade. 
He  found  that  in  the  five  years  from  1816  to  1850,  the  number  of  fires  in  Man- 
chester was  on  an  average  1 1 6  per  year ;  the  damage  done  to  buildings  averaged 
i2,oooZ.  per  year;  and  the  rateable  value  of  property  in  the  city  was  980,000/. 
The  number  of  fires  had  gradually  increased  year  by  year,  in  something  like  pro- 
portion to  the  extension  of  the  city  and  the  increase  of  population;  but  the 
average  of  damage  remained  about  the  same.  Thus  in  the  five  years  from  1850 
to  1855,  the  number  of  fires  was  179 ;  in  the  next  five  years  it  was  184;  in  the 
five  years  ending  1865  it  was  238  ;  and  in  the  five  from  1866  to  1871  the  average 
per  year  was  293.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  yearly  damage  to  real  property 
from  1846  to  1850  was  12,000/.;  the  average  in  the  next  five  years  was  12,280/.; 
in  the  third,  11,062/.;  in  the  fourth,  12,600/.;  and  in  the  fifth,  11,700/.;  while 
the  rateable  value  of  the  city  had  increased  from  981,000/.  to  1,700,000/.  The 
reason  of  this  he  attributed  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  fire  brigade.  Property 
in  Manchester,  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  arrangements  prevailing  for  the 
prevention  and  extinction  of  fires,  was  subject  to  less  risk  of  loss  than  property  in 
the  surrounding  towns,  and  he  claimed  for  the  citizens  of  Manchester  to  have  the 
advantage  of  that  state  of  things 

"  His  proposal  was  to  insure  real  property,  not  stock.  The  average  risk  may 
be  set  down  at  about  1 2,000/.  per  year.  The  greatest  loss  that  had  ever  taken 
pUce  in  one  year  was  36,000/.,  which  was  in  1866.  It  might  be  said  that  some 
such  calamity  might  happen  to  the  city  as  had  devastated  Chicago.  Such  a  fire, 
he  oontendid,  could  not  take  place  in  a  city  like  Manchester,  where  the  houses 
were  widely  spread ;  where  every  effort  was  made  in  their  construction  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  fire;  and  where  the  fire  brigade  was  so  efficient.  If,  however, 
such  a  calamity  should  occur,  he  would  leave  the  case  of  Manchester  to  the  sym- 
pathy, or,  rather,  the  gratitude  of  other  towns  and  of  other  countries;  for  wher- 
ever there  had  been  a  disaster,  Manchester,  in  past  times,  had  been  forward  in  the 
liberality  with  which  it  had  afforded  relief.  He  would  let  a  man  insure  in  any 
office  he  pleased,  or  in  as  many  offices  as  he  pleased,  hut  he  would  always  have 
him  insure  in  the  corporation,  whether  he  would  or  not.  They  might  ask,  how 
could  he  enforce  this,  or  compel  any  one  to  pay  the  premiums  ?  He  answered,  by 
not  having  premiums  or  any  pnyments  as  such  at  all.  He  would  have  the  case 
simply  stand  in  this  way,  that  if  a  man  had  real  property  in  the  city,  therefore  he 
was  insured.  He  would  have  no  payments  of  premiums,  no  expenses  of  competition » 
no  advertisement,  no  collectors.  Ail  the  corporation  office  would  have  to  meet 
would  be  expenses  which  attended  losses,  and  the  sum  required  out  of  the  rates  to 
meet  those  expenses,  calculated  on  an  average  of  the  last  twenty-six  years,  would 
be  from  i  ^d.  to  zd.  in  the  pound.  But  he  contended  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
average  yearly  damage  caused  by  fire  would,  under  the  new  system,  be  very  much 
diminished,  h«fcause  of  the  greater  attention  which  would  be  given  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  fire  brigade.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  contended  that  the  scheme  was  unfiiir, 
because  one  man's  property  was  subject  to  a  great  deal  more  risk  than  another's  ; 
but  that  otrjection  was  common  to  the  whole  system  of  municipal  government. 
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What  be  proposed  was,  not  that  they  should  at  once  adopt  his  scheme,  bnt  that  a 
oommittee  should  be  appointed  tx)  inquire  into  the  subject/' 

Nothing  came  of  the  proposal.  I  have  since  learned  that  a 
previons  proposal  of  a  like  natnre  had  been  brought  before  the 
same  body.  Various  schemes  of  State  and  municipal  insurance  will 
be  mentioned  in  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  fire  insurance  in 
foreign  countries,  which  forms  another  section  of  my  paper. 

1873. — There  was  founded  in  Manchester,  the  insurance  insti- 
tute, the  objects  of  which  are  :  "  the  reading  of  papers  on  subjects 
^'  connected  with  fire  and  life  insurance ;  the  discussion  of  all 
**  questions  relating  thereto ;  and  generally  the  promotion  of  a  good 
"  understanding  amongst  the  members  of  the  insurance  profession 
**  in  Manchester.**  Nothing  can  be  more  laudable  than  such  a  com- 
bination of  purposes.  The  belief  has  been  very  general  that  fire 
insurance  does  not  afford  to  its  students  as  many  problems  of 
interest  as  does  life  insurance.  1  trust  the  present  paper  may  tend 
to  remove  such  an  impression. 

1875. — There  were  quite  an  unusual  number  of  fire  offices 
founded  in  this  and  the  preceding  year. 

The  new  fire  offices  registered  in  England  during  the  quinquen- 
nium were  as  follows  : — 


1871.  Belfast 

„     British  Workman's 
„         „       National 
„     G-reat  Britain 
„     Southern       and 

Western 
„     Universal 
„     Universal        Non- 
Tariff 
„    Western    Alliance 
(Plymouth) 

1872.  Morley  Mutual 

„     Wesleyan    Metho- 
dist Trust 

1873.  Artisan's    Co-ope- 

rative 


1873.  Equitable     (Man- 

chester) 

„  Leicestershire  and 
North  of  Eng- 
land 

„  Norwich  Provi- 
dent 

„    Sovereign 

1874.  British,     Colonial, 

and      Foreign 

Property 
„    Cotton      Waste 

Dealers 
„    Economic 
„     Fire  Keinsurance 
„     G-reat  National 


1874.  Household  (No.  2) 
,y    Middlesex 

„    National 
„    Provident 
„    Pudsey  Mutual 
,,    Standard 

1875.  Church   and    Em- 

pire 

„    Crown 

„     Federative 

„    Fire  Guarantee 

„    Government  Secu- 
rity Co-operative 

„    Hecla 

„     Industrial 

,,     Millers' 


The  following  fire  insurance  companies  intending  to  transact 
business  in  France  and  elsewhere  were  registered  in  England: — 
1871,  Guernsey  Mutual;  1873,  Gallia;  L'Etoile  F'ran9ai8e;  L'Union 
Internationale. 

The  following  foreign  offices  opened  branches  in  England: — 
Agricoles  Caisse  General ;  Jakor  (anchor)  of  Moscow  ;  Le  Monde  ; 
L' Universe. 

The  fire  offices  which  have  passed  out  of  existence  during  the 
quinquennium  are:  English  (founded  1867) ;  Industrial  Fire  (1870); 
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Universal  Non-Tariff  (1871)  ;  Southern  andV  Weatem  (1871)  ;  La 
Ganloise  (1869) ;  Northern  Counties  (1869)  ;'  Town  and  Conntry 
(1869) ;  Artisans'  Co-operative  (1873)  ;  '  London  and  Midland 
Rre  (1870)  ;  London  General  Reinsnrance  (1873)  ;  Norwich  Pro- 
vident Fire  (1873)  ;  Provincial  (1852)  ;  Border  Counties  (1870) ; 
British  Colonial  and  Foreign  Property  (1874)  ;  British  National 
(1871)  ;  Great  National  Fire  (1874)  ;  Leicestershire  and  North  of 
England  (1874). 

The  following  foreign  offices '  have  withdrawn  their  agencies 
from  Great  BritMn  ;  Atlas,  of  Vienna ;  ^  General,  of  Gruhberg ; 
Frankfdrter. 

The  total  nuiiiber  of  ?  British  fire  offices  existing  at'^the  end  of 
the  year  was  sixty-six. 

I  may  conclude  this  section  of  my  subject  with  the  following 
passage  from  the  "  Spectator  "  of  New'  York,  June,  1875 : — "  The 
"  business  of  fire  insurance-  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  mightiest 
**  commercial  forces  of  the  age.  It  employs  a  vast  capital,  and 
"  enrols  under  its  banners,  in  this  counlry  (the  United  Statefi),  an 
"  army  of  more  than  30,000-  workers.  Its  beneficent  influence  for 
'*  the  s^curiiy,  and  therefore  the  happiness  of  mankind,  is  too  great 
"  to  be^ weighed  and  measured  in  figures.  There  is'  hardly  an 
''  intei^t,  commercial  or  social,  that  is  not  in  some  way  connected 
'*  with,  or  dependent  upon  -it ;  and  the  fire  underwriter  has  now 
'^  beoome  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  civilisation  as  the 
"lawyer,  the  teacher,. or  common  carrier.  Such  being  the  case, 
"  the  loftiest  intellect  may  not  unworthily  interest  itself  in  the 
"  scientific  problems  which  underlie  ^  the  business,  and  in  the 
"  methods  by  which  it  is  accomplished." 

rV. — :Amotmt  of  Property.  Bequiring  the  Protection  of. Fire  Inturance, 

This  question  can  only  be  treated  in  regard  to  the  various 
countries  in  regard  to  which  reliable  e&timates  have  been  ixiade. 

Great  Britain. 

1675. — The  first  estimates  we  have  relate  to  London  only. 
Thus  Mr.  Deputy  Newbold  presented  a  petition  to '  the  corporation 
of  London  this  year,  wherein  he  states,  ".Thw^  are  12,000  new 
''brick  houses  in  the  city,  of  the  average  v^me  of  250Z.  These 
*'  insured  at  3  per  cent,  would  produce  a  fund  of  90,000/." 

1739. — ^Maitland,  in  his  "  History  of  London,"  published  this 
year,  endeavours  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  house  pro- 
perty within  the  bill  of  mortality,  and,  in  doing  so,  gives  us  the 
following  interesting  details  : — 

The  number  of  houses  within  the  bill  of  mortality  at  present 
insured  in  the  Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Office  amounting  to  42,6769  the 
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same  are  insured  at  9^231,400/.;  and  the  number  -within  the 
said  district  in  the  Westminster  Fire  Office  being  7,852,  they  are 
insured  at  2,0599^12  iZ.,  which  makes  the  nomber  of  houses  50,528, 
and  the  sum  insured  thereon  1 1,290,521/.     He  adds : — 

"  I  eDdeayonred  to  obtain  aoooants  fzom  the  other  fire  offices,  but  not  Bucceed- 
ing:,  I  shall,  by  the  help  of  the  aboye,  attempt  to  show  the  conBtnictiye  yalne  of  all 
the  houses  within  the  bills  of  mortality.     .    .     . 

*'  Bat  first  it  will  be  neoessary  to  acquaint  the  reader  that  the  seyecal  fire  offices, 
to  preyent  their  being  imposed  upon,  insure  (at  most)  only  three-fourths  of  the 
value  of  each  house;  which  fourth  part  uninsured  being  added  to  the  aforesaid 
sum,  it  will  increase  the  same  to  15,0 54,02 SZ.,  which  is  the  constructive  value  of 
all  the  said  houses.  But  as  the  number  total  of  all  the  houses  within  the  bills  of 
mortality  amount  to  95,968,  the  value  of  the  said  houses,  according  to  the  afore- 
said method  of '  cdculation,  must  amount  to  the  sum  of  28,592,4632.  69,  ioi<2." 

He  had  taken  very  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the  total 
number  of  houses  in  the  diy,  and  we  think  with  success — ^therefore 
his  estimate  is  entitled  to  reliance. 

1802. — Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden,  founder  of  the  Globe  Insur- 
ance Company,  made  an  elaborate  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
insurable  property  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  this  date.  His 
calculation  then  was  that  612,975,000/.  (his  figures  were  12  millions 
less  through  error  in  casting)  represented  the  approximate  value, 
while  225-,  millions  only  were  then  insured.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  items  constituting  the  data  on  which  his  estimate 
was  founded : — 

£8iimcUe  of  the  V€Uue  of  Property  Insurable  from  Fire  in  Oreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  a.i>.  1802. 

1.  Value  of  houses,  including  machinery,  in  England  1 

and  Wale.    ...! „. t " j"     »4o,ooo,ooo 

Value  of  houses,  including  machinery,  in  Scotland,  \ 

one^hthof  theahoTe /  ;    30,ooo,ooo 

279>00O,00O 

2.  BurnituTein  England  and  Wales £120,000,000    1 

„  Scotland,  one-eighth 16,000,000    > 

185,000/X)0  - 
8ta«k  of  goods  in  hand,  exdusiTe  of  furniture — 

Clothes    £15,550,000 

.Plate   10,000,000 

Jewels  and  trinkets  5,600,000 

Clocks  and  watches  .  v "  2,000,000 

Books 5,000,000 

Wine  and  other  liqvprs....  2,000,000 
House  and  table,  lineii  ...  -  3,000,000 
Horses  and  carriages.,'.  .A.  *'••' 2,000,000 
Miscellaneous  articles  ....      5,450)000 


50,000,000 
Seotland,  say  one-tenth  ....        5,000,000 

65,000,000 
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Property  Insurable  from  Fire  in  Cheat  Britain  and  Ireland — Conid, 

8.  Agricultural   stock,  including  wheat,!  £                     £ 

barley,  rje,  oats,  beans,  rape,  hops,  v  52,000,000 

haj,  &c.,  value  at  least    J 

Of  which  total  there  would  be  insurable  1 

at  an  ayerage  (deducting  what  might  I  _^ 

be  consumed  horn,  time  to  time)  to  |  3*i5    » 

the  amount  of J 

4.  British  manufactures  for  home  consumption — 

Woollen    11,000,000 

Cotton  6,000,000 

Leather 12,000,000 

Flax  2,000,000 

Hemp    2,000,000 

Glass „ 2,000,000 

Paper 1,500,000 

Porcelain  and  pottery 2,000,000 

Silk    3,000,000 

Hardware 6,000,000 

Beer  10,000,000 

Spirits   4,000,000 

Soap  1,600,000 

Salt    1,000,000 

Candles  (wax  and  tallow)  2,000,000 

Various  articles,  as  carriages,  &c 10,000,000 


76,000,000 
British  manufactures  for  exportation  ....  40,000,000 
Foreign  merchandise  in  Great  Britain....      40,000,000 


156,000,000 
Of  which  total  about  one-fourth  is  "I 

insurable  /  -              39,ooo,ooo 

Works  of  art,  pictures,  &c —              10,000,000 

6.  Shipping— 1,725,940  tons  20,000,000 

Plantation  ships— 140,786  tons 2,000,000 

Ships  on  the  stocks 1,000,000 


23,000,000 

Of  which  suppose  one-fourth  insurable    5*750,000 

Minerals,  riyer  craft,  public  buildings,  arsenals,  &c 10,000,000 


Total  insurable  property  in  Great  Britain    557}25o,ooo 

Insurable  property  in  Ireland,  supposed  to  be  1 

one-tenth  of  that  of  Great  Britain J        55»7-5»ooo 

Total  insurable  property  in  United  Kingdom  ....    612,975,000 

1804. — Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  "History  of  the  Bevenne," 
published  this  year,  adopts  the  preceding  estimate,  with  the  exoep- 
tion  of  the  last  two  items  of  10  millions  each  (and  some  correspond- 
ing deductions),  making  his  total  590,975,000/.    He  says,  "There 
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*'  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  above  [modified]  estimate  is 
•'  not  over-rated." 

1857. — Mr.  Brown,  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Society,  "  On  the 
*'''  progress  of  fire  insurance  in  Great  Britain  as  compared  with  other 
"  countries,"  considered  that  the  valae  of  houses  and  buildings  in 
England  and  Wales  might  be  taken  at  the  figures  to  be  stated 
below,  and  that  the  contents  of  the  houses,  instead  of  being  put  at 
one-third  of  the  value  of  the  buildings,  as  assumed  by  Sir  P.  M.  Eden, 
might  be  taken  at  half  as  much  again  as  the  value  of  the  buildings, 
which  would  give  the  value  of  these  two  items  as  follows : — 

£ 

Yalue  of  buildings 654,000,000 

Contents  of      „      981,000,000 

Estimated  value  for  1856 1,635,000,000 

Insured  in  1856 801,574,000 


So  that  something  less  than  one-half  of  the  real  value  was  insured. 
1863. — ^Mr.  Coode,  in  his  able  report  upon  fire  insurance  duty, 
said : — 

The  insurable  property  (against  fire)  in  England  and  Wales  had 
been  estimated  as  f oUows : — 

£ 

Houses  and  buildings    750,000,000 

Household  furniture,  &c 253,000,000 

Stock-in-trade,  &c 130,000,000 

Total    1,141,000,000 


To  which  might  be  added,  if  it  could  be  estimated,  (1)  value  of 
machinery  not  included ;  (2)  value  of  ships  and  craft  not  covered 
by  marine  insurance.  The  above  figures  gave  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  the  then  population  an  average  of  insurable  property 
amounting  to  57/.  \os,  per  head. 

The  uninsvn-able  property  in  England  and  Wales  had  been 
estimated  as  follows : — 

£ 

Land  and  its  modifications  in  England   1,815,000,000 

In  colonies  and  abroad  belonging  to  English  residents,  say       1 00,000,000 

Funds  and  other  inyestments   1,500,000,000 

Live  stock,  capital  sunk  in  tillage  and  manurance,  1        kq  000  000 

minerals  unfashioned,  Ac.,  say J  5  »      » 

Shipping  coyered  by  marine  insurance  (and  therefore  1  r     ^^ ^ 

*^r     °     .  •          xx.                                  A.     A.-      \  r  60,000,000 

not  requurmg  other  insurance  protection)   J  '       ' 

Total 3,625,000,000 

Mr.  Coode  added  some  other  items  by  which  he  brought  up  the 
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amoimt  to  39825  milliojiB,  or  191/.  109.  per  head  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  then  population. 

1871. — As  a  key  to  the  continuons  increase  of  insurable  property 
in  one  branch  alone,  we  present  the  following  figures  from  the 
"  Builder : " — **  We  have  built  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  way 
•**  of  dwelling  houses  alone,  upwards  of  1,000  millions'  worth  of 
'"  property,  roughly  speaking,  since  the  year  1801,  and  within  the 
"  ten  years  only  between  1861  and  1871  we  have  built  dwelling 
'*  houses  to  the  value  of  more  than  220  millions  sterling." 

Again,  I  find  it  impossible  to  furnish  any  reliable  estimate  of  the 
insurable  property  in  other  countries. 

V. — Amount  of  Property  actually  Insured, 

As  but  very  few  direct  statistics  upon  this  point  can  be  obtained 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  I  am  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  such 
indirect  estimates  as  are  available.  While  the  percentage  duty  was 
in  force,  we  had  indeed  a  fair  approximate  means  of  measurement. 
This  was  the  only  good  feature  which  attached  to  the  otherwise 
objectionable  impost.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  estimates  based 
upon  the  duty  return  to  the  utmost  extent. 

1682. — If  we  consider  that  the  business  of  fire  insurance  began 
in  earnest  in  1682,  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  by  1782  the  sum 
insured  was  1 30  milUons.  Assuming  this  sum  to  have  been  steadily 
progressing  during  the  preceding  century,  it  gives  a  ratio  of  pro- 
gress of  1,300,000/.  per  annum.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
mate only,  as  no  doubt  the  annual  increase  in  the  later  periods  was 
much  greater  than  in  the  earlier  ones. 

1776.— Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  '*  Wealth  of  Nations,"  published 
this  year,  supposed  that,  ^  taking  the  whole  kingdom  at  an  average, 
•**  nineteen  houses  in  twenty,  or  rather,  perhaps,  ninety- nine  in  a 
**  hundred,  were  not  insured  from  fire."  (Book  i,  c.  10.) 

1783. — The  duty  on  fire  insurance  collected  in  England  and  Wales 
this  year  under  the  Act  of  1782  amounted  to  142,822/.,  but  this 
really  included  receipts  for  401  days.  The  estiinate  for  the  year  was 
13O9OO0Z.,  but  this  probably  included  some  septennial  insurances,  as 
the  duty  for  several  following  years  showed  a  decrease.  Or  it 
may  be  that  the  duty  operated  as  a  discouragement  to  insurance. 
The  value  of  property  insured  (taken  upon  the  1 30,000/.  duty)  is 
estimated  at  170,53 3, 3 30/.  The  duty  on  foreign  insurances  efiected 
in  England  was  about  2, 100/.  No  return  from  Scotland  was  obtained 
until  1787,  which  would  be  for  the  year  1786.     The  amount  was 

1,315^- 

1790. — I  propose  to  record  the  progress  of  fire  insurance  decen- 
nially,  unless  special  circumstances  shall  call  for  more  frequent 
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notice.  The  duty  collected  in  1791,  whicli  woxdd  be  npon  insnranceB 
effected  in  this  year,  was  in  England  and  Wales,  113,165/.;  in 
Scotland,  1,851/. — ^total,  115,016/.  The  rate  still  being  is.  6d.  per 
ICX5/.  insured.  The  estimate  of  the  total  property  insured  in  England 
and  Wales  upon  this  basis  is  1 50,886,000/. 

1800. — The  annual  amount  of  percentage  duty  in  England  and 
Wales  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1801  (duty  upon  insurance 
of  1800),  was  204,947/.,  and  in  Scotland  3,614/.— total,  208,561/. 
The  rate  had  been  increased  to  25.  per  100/.  in  1797.  The  value 
of  property  insured  in  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  at 
204,946,000/. 

1810. — The  amount  of  percentage  duty  on  fire  insurance  (which 
had  undergone  some  changes  in  the  rate)  in  England  and  Wales 
for  the  year  ending  6th  January,  1811  (upon  the  insurance  of  1810), 
was  434,158/.;  in  Scotland  16,435/.,  ^^^  ^^  Ireland  22,408/. — ^total, 
473»ooi/.  The  duty  had  been  at  the  rate  of  zs.  6d,  per  100/. 
insured  since  1805.  The  total  amount  of  property  insurance  in 
England  and  Wales  was  estimated  at  347,325,600/.  Of  the  above 
duty  no  less  than  381,165/.  os.  9</.  was  collected  by  fifteen  London 
offices,  which  had  therefore  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  fire  insurance 
business  of  the  country. 

1820. — The  amount  of  percentage  duty  on  fire  insurance  in 
England  and  Wales  for  the  financial  year  ending  5th  January,  1821, 
was  586,898/.;  in  Scotland,  22,244/. ;  in  Ireland,  21,737/. — ^total, 
630,879/.  The  rate  had  been  at  3«.  per  loo/.  since  1816;  but  the 
duiy  on  colonial  insurance  had  been  repealed  since  1810.  The 
value  of  property  insured  in  England  and  Wales  wa&  estimated 
from  the  duty  at  391,265,300/. 

1830. — The  annual  percentage  duty  on  fire  insurance  collected 
upon  insurance  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  financial  year  ending 
5th  January,  1831,  was  717,275/.;  for  Scotland,  5 1,579/. ;  for  Ireland, 
29,222/. — ^total,  798,076/.  The  rate  had  been  35.  per  100/.  insured 
through  the  decennium.  The  value  of  insured  property  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  at  this  date  was  estimated  from  the  duty  at 
478,183,300/. 

1838. — The  first  volume  of  the  Jowmal  of  this  Society,  published 
this  year,  contained  an  article,  *'  Fires  in  London,  with  an  account 
**  of  the  London  fire  engine  establishment."  It  was  written  by 
Mr.  R.  W,  Raw  son,  and  embodies  the  first  systematic  inquiry  into 
the  statistics  of  fires  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Its  value 
has  now,  however,  been  superseded  by  the  more  complete  details 
we  have  presented  under  another  division  of  this  paper.  He  made 
inquiries  regarding  the  insurance  in  the  case  of  1 ,065  fires  happening 
in  1836-37,  with  the  following  results : — 
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Building  and  contents  insured 342  »  32  per  cent. 

„       only 120ssii         „ 

Contents    „    180  ~  17        „ 

Neither  insured 423  «  40        „ 

"  If  this  calculation  (he  says)  holds  good  for  the  whole  of  London, 
"  two-fifths  of  the  houses  in  the  metropolis  are  entirely  uninsured, 
**  and  one-third  only  are  insured  for  both  the  buildings  and  oon- 
«*  tents." 

1840. — ^The  annual  percentage  duty  on  fire  insurance  collected 
upon  insurance  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  financial  year  ending' 
6th  January,  1841,  was  885,691/. ;  in  Scotland,  59,746/. ;  in  Ireland, 
45,348/. — ^total,  990,785/.  The  rate  remained  at  3s.,  but  all  agricul- 
tural insurance  had  been  exempted  from  duty  since  24th  June, 
1833.  The  value  of  insured  property  in  England  and  Wales  was 
estimated  at  641,448,716/.,  including  50,988,016/.,  the  value  of 
agricultural  insurance  exempted  from  duty. 

1845.— Mr.  G.  R.  Porter,  in  his  "Progress  of  the  Nation"  (edit. 
1847),  gives  the  following  returns  of  the  sums  insured  against  fire 
in  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  at  the  following  dates,  and 
the  percentage  of  aggregate  increase  (it  will  be  observed  that  his 
estimates  differ  slightly  from  those  previously  presented) : — 


Years. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. 

Percentage 

of  Increase  on 

1801. 

1801 .... 
'11 .... 
'21 .... 
'31 .... 
'41 .... 
'45  .... 

£ 

ai9.^i3»954 
340,296,000 
381,406,000 
473,o73»333 
605,878,933 
640,680,500 

£ 
3,786,146 
18,106,400 
13.824,666 
34,109,333 
44,655,300 
47,122,900 

£ 

8,832,125 

i3,302Hfoo 
1 2,806,666 
19472,666 
31,005,606 
34.177,900 

£ 
232,242,225 
366,704,880 
408,087,332 
526,655,332 
681,539,839 
722,081,300 

57-89 

75*69 

126-77 

"93 '45 

2IO'9I 

1848. — The  amount  of  property  insured  against  loss  by  fire  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  811  millions,  and  the  nominal  capital 
subscribed  to  guarantee  the  due  fulfilment  of  these  engagements  at 
.the  end  of  1849  was  computed  at  more  than  50,000,000/.,  by  fifty- 
nine  companies;  some  of  them,  however,  guaranteeing  under  the 
same  capital  also  life  and  marine  risks. 

1849.— The  total  duty  received  in  1850  (for  1849)  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  1,171,629/.  165.,  representing  a  sum  insured  of 
781,086,533/.,  besides  61,805,427/.  farming  stock  insurance,  which  is 
exempt  from  duty,  making  a  total  of  842,891,960/.  This  large 
amount  of  insurance  was  steadily  on  the  increase.  Since  1844  it 
had  increased  1 2  per  cent.,  or  2  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  the  last 
two  years  at  the  rate  of  2*785  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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1850. — The  annual  percentage  duty  on  fire  insurance  in  England 
and  Wales  for  the  financial  year  ending  6tli  January,  1861,  was 
1,042,396/.;  in  Scotland,  65,875/.;  in  Ireland,  51,259/. — ^total, 
1,159,530/.  The  rate  had  remained  at  35.  The  value  of  insured 
property  in  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  at  752,092,946/., 
including  57,162,246/.,  amount  of  agricultural  insurance,  exempted 
from  duty. 

In  vol.  i  of  the  **  Assurance  Magazine  "  (p.  317),  is  an  article  from 
tlie  pen  of  Mr.  Brown  on  the  increase  of  fire  insurance  in  Great 
Sritain  from  1844  to  1850 ;  wherein  it  was  shown  that  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  sums  insured  by  all  the  offices  had  been  10*39  P®^ 
cent.,  or  173  per  annum;  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  period  the 
increase  had  been  i  "96  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  increase  in  the 
town  offices  during  the  whole  period  had  been  12  per  cent.,  or  2 
per  cent,  per  annum;  in  the  last  two  years  278  per  cent,  per 
annum.  In  the  country  offices  the  increase  over  the  whole  period 
had  been  2*29  per  cent.,  but  in  the  last  two  years  only  i*o8  per 
cent,  per  annum.  On  the  farming  stock  insurance  the  increase 
from  1844  to  1848  had  been  7*14  per  cent.,  or  1785  per  cent,  per 
annum ;  but  between  1848  and  1850  there  had  been  a  falling  off; 
so  that  over  the  whole  period  the  increase  had  only  been  4*1  per 
cent,  or  '683  per  cent,  per  annum.  But  these  insurances  fluctuate 
with  the  seasons.  In  Ireland  the  progress  of  fire  insurance  had 
been  slow.  In  the  six  years  the  increase  was  only  2*90  per  cent., 
or  8-48  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  Scotland  there  had  been  an  actual 
falling  oflT;  but  there  were  signs  of  recovery. 

His  next  point  is  the  increasing  percentage  of  insurance  to  fires, 
in  the  investigation  of  which  he  had  been  aided  by  Mr.  Baddeley's 
reports  from  1836  to  1849.  The  following  table  gives  the  results 
over  several  periods — 

Proportimi  per  Cent,  of  Insurances  ascertained  to  have  been  Effected  in 
Cases  of  Fire. 


1836-37. 

1838-42. 

1843-47. 

1848-49. 

Whole  Period, 
1836-49. 

Buildings  and  contents  . 
onlv 

11-27 

16-90 
3971 

37-83 
14-37 
15*49 
82-81 

37-73 
16-23 

14*30 
3J'74 

41-27 
17-22 
12-54 
28-97 

37-58 
>5*24 
14-69 

3i'49 

Contents      „    

Neither 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

lOO'OO 

These  particulars  relate  exclusively  to  property  in  which  the  fire 
originated,  not  comprising  the  cases  in  which  damage  was  done  to 
the  contiguous  premises.     Mr.  Brown  says  hereon :  — 
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"Thus  it  appears  that  on  the  ayerage  of  the  whole  ^period,  67^  per  cent,  have 
been  insnred  in  some  way  or  other,  and  32^  per  cent,  not  insured  at  all,  and  that 
the  proportion  not  insured  at  all  has  diminished  from  nearly  40  per  cent,  in  the 
-first  period  to  29  per  cent,  in  the  last;  whilst  of  those  who  haye  had  the  prudence 
to  insure  both  buildings  and  contents,  the  proportion  has  increased  from  32  per 
cent,  in  the  first,  to  upwards  of  41  per  oeut.  in  the  last  period.  Even  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  *  buildings  only'  insured,  compared  with  the  diminution  of 
'  contents  only '  insured,  is  probably  a  favourable  feature,  since  buildings  may,  in 
most  cases,  be  presumed  to  require  larger  insurance  than  the  contents,  except  in 
the  case  of  some  particular  trades.  This  is  a  question,  however,  which,  though 
interesting  to  the  political  economist  in  estimating  the  increasing  wealth  or  prudent 
habits  of  the  people,  can  only  be  answered  by  the  insurance  companies,  from  the 
combination  of  fkcts,  which  I  fear  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  can  expect  to  have 
brought  together,  or  the  results  made  public  The  proportions  given  above  are 
deduced  from  the  reports  of  the  fires,  as  stated  above,  only  as  regards  the  buildings 
in  which  they  commenced.'' 

1851. — The  gross  sum  insured  against  fire  in  the  United 
Kingdom  this  year  was  found  from  the  duty  retains,  &o.,  to  be 
8ji,ooo,oooZ.     This  included  Arming  stock. 

1866. — At  the  International  Statistical  Congress  held  in  Paris 
this  year,  it  was  recommended  to  collect  the  statistics  of  all  branches 
of  insurance,  in  such  a  form  that  the  progress  of  nations  therein 
might  be  compared.  A  similar  recommendation  ha>s  been  made  at 
some  of  the  later  congresses,  but  the  task  is  a  difficult  one,  and  a 
plan  suited  to  the  views  and  requirements  of  all  the  nations  has  to 
be  agreed  upon.     (See  1872.) 

1866, — The  total  sutn  insured  in  the  Sun  Fire  this  year,  as 
calculated  from  the  duty  returns,  was  140,442,000/.  This  probably 
was  below  the  actual  amount,  unless  the  short  term  insurances  were 
spread  pretty  equally  over  the  year.  It  was  also  exclusive  of 
foreign  insurance,  which  paid  no  duty  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  published  in  the  "  Land  and  Building  News  " 
this  year  an  article  Statistics  of  Fire  Insurance  in  1863  and  1864. 
In  the  "  Post  Magazine  "  of  14th  July  this  year,  there  is  a  valuable 
letter  by  "  Investigator,"  showing  how,  by  reason  of  short  term 
fire  policies,  the  sum  insured  was  much  greater  than  is  indicated  by 
the  duiy  returns  merely. 

1867. — This  year  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  read  before  this  Society  a 
paper  on  the  progress  of  fire  insurance  in  Great  Britain  as  compared 
with  other  countries,  which  paper  is  printed  in  the  Journal,  vd.  xx, 
p.  136.  It  is  necessary  for  our  present  purposes  to  reproduce  one 
or  two  of  its  paragraphs  here.     Thus : — 

*' Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  snbject,  and  the  enormous  amount  of 
property  which  ia  known  to  be  brought  within  the  benefits  of  the  system,  no  record 
«ziats  of  the  actual  amount  insured,  nor  are  there  any  public  or  private  documents 
from  which  the  real  &cti  can  be  dmwn.    The  nearest  approximation  to  the  trath 
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is  obtained  from  the  retains  of  the  Government  duty,  since  it  was  first  charged  as 
a  percentage  on  the  sums  insured^  commencing  wi<^  24th  Jane,  1782.  .  •  . 
And  as  insurances  against  fire  effected  by  British  offices  on  property  in  foreign 
ooantries  were  exempted  from  the  percentage  duty  from  the  5th  July^  1786,  the 
most  careful  estimate  we  can  make  may  still  differ  several  millions  from  the  actual 
amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  British  offices.  Even  when  we  have  recourse 
to  the  best  means  in  our  power,  and  endeavour  to  analyse  the  returns  of  duty  paid 
into  the  stamp  offices,  which  have  been  called  for  by  various  members  in  different 
years,  and  printed  by  ordfer  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  find  the  labour  so  great 
and  the  liability  to  error  so  increased,  fro^  the  mantier  In  which  the  statements 
have  been  presented,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  printed  totals  for  any  one  year 
precisely  agree.  For  England  the  aooounts  of  the  sums  pud  into  the  stamp  office 
for  the  fire  insurance  duties  are  printed  separately  for  each  office,  London  and 
country,  with  the  allowance  at  4  per  cent,  for  collection  in  London,  and  5  per  cent, 
for  collection  in  the  country  in  each  of  the  four  quarters,  all  the  items  being  given 
to  shillings  and  pence^  No  attempt  is  made  to  bring  together  the  total  duty  paid 
by  each  office  in  the  year,  nor  by  the  London  or  country  offices  collectively ;  and, 
without  the  great  labour  of  copying  the  whole  of  the  returns  into  a  new  form,  it  is 
▼ery  difficult  to  obtain  accuracy  in  the  totals.  If  any  error  has  occurred  in  the 
printing,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  ascertain  in  which  column  the  error  lies.  The 
flame  remark  implies  to  the  returns  for  Ireland,  both  for  the  insurance  duties  and 
the  fisirming  stock  exempt,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  portion  of  the 
TOtums  from  Scotland*  the  whole  document  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  the 
department  from  which  it  is  issued." 

Again: — 

**  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  accurate  computation  can  be  given  of  the  amoant 
of  insurance  effected  on  foreign  property.  Only  a  few  of  the  offices  carry  on  this 
class  of  business.  Mr.  F.  G.  Smith  is  disposed  to  estimate  the  total  home  and 
foreign  business  for  last  year  at  not  less  than  1,500  millions;  but  I  have  been 
fiivonred  with  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman,  whose  position  and  esperience  gives  the 
greatest  weight  to  his  judgment,  that  the  whole  of  the  foreign  fire  insurance  of 
€hreat  Britain,  including  that  of  the  colonies,  does  not  exceed  25,000,000/. 
Between  statements  differing  so  widely  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate 
eomputation,  but  the  greater  part  of  those  whom  I  consulted  considered  that  from 
100  to  200  millions  were  more  probably  the  limits,  and  I  have»  therefore,  asfumed 
125  millions,  being  only  one-fbnrth  of  the  highest  estimate." 

None  but  those  wlio  liave  entered  upon  sach  an  inquiry  as  the 
present^  can  f nil j  realise  the  difficnlties  arising  from  the  carelessnesB 
and  incompleteness  of  ofiElcial  retoms,  where  they  exist  at  all. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Brown's  then  laboar  was 
that,  wherein  he  recalculated  the  returns  of  sums  insured  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  various  continental  countries  as  at  the  end  of  1856, 
together  with  the  amount  of  premiums  received  and  losses  paid 
during  that  year,  of  which  the  following  is  a  short  abstract : — 

In  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Eussia,  Poland,  and  United  States — 
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£ 
Total  sumB  insured 4,482,500,000 

„    annual  premiomB  ,    8,217,000 

Estimated  losses 4,772,800 

The  figures  for  Great  Britain  alone  were :  sums  insured  as 
sliown  by  duty  returns,  927,000,000/.,  farming  stock  exempt, 
70,ooo,oooZ.,  foreign  and  colonial  business  about  125,000,000/.,  total 
insured  1,122,000,000/.;  annual  premiums  thereon  1,993,000/., 
losses  976,500/.  He  says  by  way  of  explanation — "  From  this 
"  rough  approximation  it  appears  that  the  total  of  the  amount  of 
"  fire  insurance  in  the  countries,  or  in  the  offices  referred  to  in  the 
"  preceding  pages,  and  estimated  to  the  present  date,  amounts  to 
"  the  large  sum  of  4,4825  millions  sterling,  though  it  is  evident 
'*  that  it  by  no  means  gives  an  adequate  view  of  the  total  amount 
"  of  property  insured  against  fire  in  Europe  and  America.  A  vast 
"  amount,  protected  by  Oovemments  or  private  associations,  must 
"  still  have  escaped  notice." 

This  was  the  first  general  estimate  of  the  amount  of  fire 
insurance  existing  in  the  western  nations  which  had  been  made. 

1860. — The  annual  percentage  duty  on  fire  insurance  in  England 
and  Wales  for  the  financial  year  ending  5th  January,  1861,  was 
1,375,798/.;  in  Scotland,  106,250/.;  in  Ireland,  76,744/.;  total, 
1,558,792/.  The  rate  remained  at  3«. ;  reinsurances  were  exempted 
from  duty  from  1856 ;  but  in  practice  they  had  never  paid  any. 
Workmen's  tools  up  to  20/.  were  exempted  from  duty  by  enactment 
this  year,  and  could  not  have  affected  the  returns.  The  value 
of  insured  property  in  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  at 
983,161,773/.,  including  65,963,073/.  value  of  agricultural  insurance 
exempted  from  duty. 

1861. — The  number  of  fire  policies  in  force  this  year  in  the 
various  fire  offices  in  Great  Britain  was  1,389,304;  and  Mr.  Coode 
(in  his  report  upon  the  fire  insurance  duties,  1863)  estimated  that 
if  fire  policies  were  freely  obtainable  under  250/.,  the  number  would 
be  doubled;  and  if  freely  obtainable  under  100/.,  trebled;  and  that 
the  amount  of  property  insured  in  the  first  case  would  be  increased 
by  one-eighteenth,  and  in  the  second  case  by  one- third.  Undoubtedly 
(he  adds),  the  greatest  number  of  persons,  indeed  nearly  all,  whose 
destructible  property  is  not  worth  300/.  are  uninsured.  "  The 
"  value  of  the  aggregate  of  their  destructible  property  very  probably 
"  approaches  that  of  all  the  more  wealthy  classes.*'  Mr.  Coode  also 
gives  the  following  : — 
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A  Statement  showing  the  Total  Number  of  New  Policies  Issued  in  England^ 
and  Amount  of  Duty  Paid  thereon,  during  the  QtMrter  ended  Lady-day y 
1862,  hy  the  several  Offices  undermentioned. 


Office. 


Sun 

Royal  Earmen  

Atlas    

Coun^    

Law  Union 

Alliance  

Imperial 

Law 

Liyerpool  and  London 

Manchester 

Norwich  Union 

Royal  

Union 

West  of  England 

Phconix   

Total   


New  Policies. 


6,2Z5 

457 

1,472 

2,664 

475 
1,076 

2,565 
1,154 
3,809 
1,751 
2,907 
5,395 
1,143 
2,248 

4,749 


38,090 


Duty. 


£ 
8,082 

344 
2,022 
2,638 

364 
2,682 
4,685 
1,630 
5,360 
2,295 
2,846 
6,572 
1,322 
2,669 
6,163 


43,569 


Fire  Insurance  Duty,  A  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Neio  Policies  under 
lool.  Issued  in  England,  Lady-day  Quarter,  1862,  for  the  Respective 
Amounts  in  the  several  Offices  as  undermentioned. 


Office. 

Above 
id.  to  20/. 
Indonve. 

AbOTO 

zol.  to  501. 
(  Inclusive. 

Above 

sol.  to  lOOl. 

Iiicln«\e. 

Total. 

Sun    

2 

1 

8 
1 

12 

107 
16 
12 
61 

7 
39 
51 

2 

52 
20 
108 
61 
10 
8 
60 

782 
66 
101 
280 
54 
122 
195 
51 
808 
140 
894 
445 
126 
228 
372 

£ 

889 

83 

"5 

342 

61 

Royal  Farmers 

Atlas 

County 

Law  Union  

Allip.ncfl-,-rr--,.T .,.„.,.... 

164 
247 
53 
372 
160 

Imperial    

Law   

Liverpool  and  London.... 
Manciester  

Norwich  Union    

Soz 
506 

136 
»36 
43  i 

Royal    

Union    

West  of  England 

PhcPTiiT 

Total 

19 

614 

3,664 

4.197 

1862. — A  select  parliamentary  cominittee  was  appointed  "to 
"  inquire  into  the  state  of  legislation,  and  of  any  existing  arrange- 
"  ments  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  against  fires  in  the 
"  metropolis.**  There  was  some  statistical  evidence  taken,  which 
falls  to  be  noticed  here : 

VOL.   XL.      PART   III.  2  E 
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Mr.  W.  M.  Browne,  eecretory  of  Westniinster  Fire,  and  hon. 
secretary  of  London  fire  engine  establishment,  estimated  the  amount 
of  property  in  London  insured  by  the  various  offices  as  being 
266,000,000/. ;  and  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  for  such  insurance 
at  from  340,oooZ.  to  350,000/.  The  contribution  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  then  brigade  amounted  to  about  2d.  on  each  100/. 
insured  in  London.  (Q.  285-6.)  There  was  probably  some 
15,000,000/.  in  addition  insured  by  offices  which  did  not  contribute 
to  the  brigade  expenses.     (461.) 

Mr.  John  Drummond,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Sun  Fire,  con- 
sidered the  sum  insured  against  fire  in  the  metropolitan  district  to 
be  from  280,000,000/.  to  290,000^00/.     (1660.) 

Mr.  WilHam  Newmarch,  then  secretary  of  Globe  Insurance 
Company,  considered  that  there  was  insured  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  i.e.,  six  miles  round  Charing  Cross,  *^  about  300  millions 
"  sterling,  out  of  about  900  millions  at  risk.**  Under  the  system 
then  in  force  he  considered  that  those  who  insured  the  lesser  sum 
actually  paid  for  the  protection  of  the  larger  sum — a  very  great 
injustice.     (4043-48.) 

Inyestigation  showed  that  for  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
years  from  1694,  when  stamp  duty  was  first  imposed  upon  policies 
of  insurance,  down  to  this  date  (1862),  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
sums  insured  by  the  British  offices  had  been  six  millions  sterling 
per  annum ;  while  during  the  forty-seven  years  from  1815,  when  the 
duty  was  increased  to  35.  per  100/.  insured,  the  annual  increase  had 
averaged  13^^  millions.  The  business  had  increased  in  spite  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  it.  The  increase  was  due  to  the  growtii 
of  commerce.  The  figures  showed  that  no  less  than  46  millions 
more  was  insured  this  year  than  in  1861. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  an  estimate  was  made  from  the  fire 
insurance  duty  returns  of  the  increase  of  insured  property  during 
the  twelve  years  from  1851  (both  inclusive) .  The  increase  was  found 
to  be  no  less  than  312  millions  sterling ;  but  this  did  not  include 
farming  stock,  upon  which  no  duty  was  payable.  This  too  had 
increased  r  5  millions  during  the  like  period.  The  total  increase 
was  therefore  327  millions.  The  gross  sum  insured  in  1862  was 
found  to  be  1,200  millions  sterling. 

1863. — ^Mr.  Coode's  report  on  the  fire  insurance  duties  (already 
noticed)  was  published  this  year,  and  I  must  here  render  some  of 
the  facts  it  contained. 

The  property  actually  insured  in  1862  he  found  amounted  to 
1,007,035^14/.  leaving  133,965,986/.  uninsured — ^plus  the  value  of 
the  items  not  included  in  the  values  of  insurable  property.  Estimat- 
ing these  for  the  purpose  of  completing  this  survey,  he  considered 
that  some  460  millions  remained  uninsured,  which  might  be  insured. 
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But  a  good  deal  of  this  nninsuired  property  consisted  of  fumiture 
and  stock-in-trade  in  snch  small  qnantities  individnally  as  to  be 
practically  excluded  from  insurance  by  the  then  regulations  of  the 
fire  insurance  ofiElces — many  of  which  would  not  issue  a  policy 
carrying  a  less  premium  than  3s. 

In  England  and  Wales  then,  property  was  permanently  insured 
to  the  extent  of  1,007  i&illions.  Of  this,  about  600  millions  of  house 
property  and  furniture  was  insured  for  about  two- thirds  of  its  value, 
and  represented  therefore  900  millions  worth  of  property.  About 
400  millions  of  insurance  on  stock-in-trade  and  commerce  represent 
transitory  stocks  changing  generally  from  four  to  twelve  times  in  a 
year,  amounting  probably  to  more  than  2,000  millions  in  the  year. 
The  1,007  niillions  of  actual  insurance  probably  therefore  represented 
more  than  3,000  millions  of  effectual  insurance.  This  was  put 
forward  to  meet  the  ailment  that  the  fire  insurance  duty  was  a 
tax  of  200  per  cent,  upon  insurance. 

Regarding  the  various  estimates  as  to  the  proportions  of  insured 
and  uninsured  property  made  by  other  persons,  Mr.  Goode 
remarks: — 

'*  Two  eminent  penons  estimate  the  proportionB  in  money,  and  one  of  them  Bays 
there  still  exists  in  London  80  per  oent.  in  yalae  of  property  uninsured,  and 
remaining  to  he  hrought  within  the  henefits  of  insurance.  The  other  of  these,  of 
yet  greater  authority,  estimates  the  value  of  property  in  the  metropolis  actually 
insured  at  300,000,000^.,  and  of  the  uninsured  at  600,000,000^.,  or  the  uninsured 
as  two  to  one  of  the  insured.  This  estimate  is  adopted  in  the  petitions  presented 
to  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  A  more  common  estimate  adopted  hy 
experienced  officers  of  insurance  companies  is  that  one-half  of  the  property  in  the 
whole  country  is  «»insured.  But  equally  eminent  and  experienced  persons, 
advocates  also  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  wholly  discredit  even  this  last 
estimate,  and  have  assured  me  that  their  experience  does  not  jostify  an  estimate 
of  one-third  of  aU  the  property  in  the  country  as  being  uninsured." 

On  this  point  Mr.  Goode  further  remarks  with  some  force,  that 
'*  when  instead  of  values,  which  the  fire  returns  do  not  and  cannot 
**  estimate,  we  give  our  attention  only* to  the  number  of  properties 
'^  damaged  or  destroyed,  which  is  all  that  the  fire  returns  show,  it 
"will  be  found  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  uninsured 
"  and  uninsurable  property  consists  of  the  smallest  tenements,  to  a 
'*  great  extent  mostly  wooden  out-houses  of  the  slightest  construc- 
"  tion,  in  the  worst  neighbourhoods,  and  of  the  very  lowest  value  of 
"  any  class  of  buildings." 

He  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  efiect  of  the  fiscal  changes 
in  the  percentage  duty  on  the  progress  of  fire  insurance; 
and  as  the  result,  furnishes  the  facts  given  in  the  following 
table:— 
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Periods. 

Percentage 
Duty. 

Average  Annual 

Value  of 
Property  Insured. 

Periods. 

Sate 
of  Anaval 
Increase. 

88  years,  1694^1782  

U      „    1782-83  to  1797 

8      „       '97-1804  

11       „    1806-15  

s.    d. 
None 
at  I     6 
>,   i    - 
„   a     6 
»   3    - 

>i 

>* 

i» 

i» 

*i 
u 
it 

Mlns. 

166 
207 
316 
388 
416 
467 
614 
696 
673 
724 
816 
941 
1,007 

Mlus.  increase. 

200(?) 
I2i 

51 
109 

72 
27 
5* 
47 
82 

77 
51 

9a 
46 

MlDS. 

2J(?) 

J' 

10 

6      „       '16-21  

12 

5      ..       '22-26  

6} 

5        ,       '27-31  

101 

^} 
16U 

10 
18 
26 

5      „       '32-36  

6      „       '37-41  

5      ..       '42-46  

6      „       '47-51  

5      .,       '52-56  

6      „       '67-61  

1  year,     *62 

46 

The  following  is  a  qainqneiii.ial  abstract  of  Mr.  Ooode'a  table  of 
snms  insured  in  England  and  Wales,  as  calculated  from  the  duty 
returns ;  but  including  in  1835  and  downwards  the  amount  insured 
on  farming  stock,  although  exempted  from  duty  : — 


Aggregate  Property  Insured  in  England  and  Wales. 


1786 133.777,330 

'90 144,748,000 

'96 177.5631300 

1800 211,392,300 

'06 248,200,000 

'10 324,829,000 


1816 389,233,000 

'20 396,841,300 

'26 427,700,000 

*30 482,215,300 

*36 5*1. 183.303 

*40 625,106,328 


£ 


1845 681,888,871 

'60 73^.106,239 

*66 844,252,857 

*eo 956187M79 

'68 1,504,164,000 


The  wonderful  development  of  the  business  of  fire  insurance  in 
England  is  shown  in  these  figures.  They  do  not  include  Scotland 
or  Ireland. 

Mr.  Coode  next  entered  upon  a  somewhat  new  aspect  of  the 
subject,  and  pointed  out,  that  as  to  all  trades  whatever,  wholesale  or 
retail,  the  Insurance  or  a  year  spreads  over  and  protects  aU  the  stock 
in  hand  during  that  year.  Thus,  looZ.  insured  would  cover  above 
1 5,000^.  of  a  butcher's  or  a  poulterer's  stock  in  a  year ;  30,000/.  of 
a  fishmonger's  stock,  i,20oZ.  of  any  trader  changing  his  stock 
twelve  times  a-year.  He  illustrates  the  point  more  in  detail.  The 
greatest  retail  trades  of  the  country,  the  provision  trades,  are 
carried  on  with  stocks  at  all  times  extremely  small  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  the  annual  aggregate  of  transactions.  Bakers 
rarely  have  a  stock  in  hand  for  the  week's  consumption ;  butchers 
from  two  to  three  days'  consumption ;  fishmongers  more  than  one 
day's ;   poulterers  two  days' ;   greengrooers  three  days' ;   grocers 
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three  weeks';  coal  merchants  one  week's  consnmption.  It  is 
greatly  to  under  estimate  the  frequency  of  the  change  of  stock  of 
these  great  trades  to  put  it  at  only  fifty  times  a-year. 

In  th6  wholesale  trades,  the  average  stock  in  hand  corresponds 
with  the  rate  at  which  the  producers  or  importers  can  bring  the 
commodities  to  the  market.  Of  imported  provisions  there  is 
ordinarily  not  more  than  a  few  days'  consumption  on  hand — except 
of  groceries,  which  may  occasionally  reach  an  average  of  three 
months.  Of  cotton,  it  is  very  rarely  that  stock  equal  to  three 
months'  consumption  is  on  hand.  Our  home  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  that  of  which  the  largest  stock  is  commonly  on  hand.  The 
£Ebrmer's  or  grazier's  live  stock  may  at  any  time  equal  a  year's  sale, 
the  grazier's  even  two  or  three ;  but  these  are  to  a  very  small 
extent  subject  to  loss  by  fire  or  the  subject  of  fire  insurance  at  all. 
A  farmer's  dead  stock  of  com,  hay,  and  other  crops,  immediately 
after  a  harvest,  constitutes  the  stock  of  that  produce  of  a  whole 
year,  and  he  must,  to  be  safe,  insure  on  the  largest  stock  that  may 
be  destructible  by  fire. 

1868. — This  is  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  complete  returns 
of  the  annual  percentage  duty  on  fire  insurance.  The  amount 
returned  in  England  and  Wales  was  921,486/.;  in  Scotland, 
99,222/.;  in  Ireland,  51,923/.;  total,  1,072,631/.  But  to  account  for 
these  diminished  figures,  it  must  be  stated  that  while  insurance  on 
stock-in-trade  had  been  reduced  to  is.  6d,  per  100/.  in  1864,  in  1866 
the  rate  on  all  insurance  had  been  decreased  to  that  amoant,  or 
one -half  the  former  rate.  The  value  of  insured  property  in  England 
and  Wales  was  estimated  to  have  increased  to  1,504,164,000/. ;  this 
was  including  75,419,303/.  value  of  agricultural  insurance  exempted. 

1872.— ^Professor  Anderson  Kirkwood  estimated  that  the  extent 
of  inland  fire  insurance  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872  was 
1,900,000,000/.  The  aggregate  premiums  received  by  the  offices, 
he  says,  had  been  estimated  at  7,000,000/.  per  annum. 

At  the  International  Statistical  Congress  held  at  St.  Petersburg 
this  year,  Professor  G.  Mayr,  of  Munich,  was  appointed  to  collate 
insurance  statistics.  But  up  to  the  close  of  1873  he  had  made  no 
actual  progress  in  the  work. 

1874. — The  abolition  of  the  percentage  duty  on  fire  insurance 
deprived  us  of  an  element  of  statistical  knowledge,  which  was  the 
only  good  feature  associated  with  the  tax.  Under  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  Act,  1865,  the  fire  offices  transacting  business  in  the 
metropolitan  district  are  required  to  contribute  pro  rata  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  part  support  of  the  brigade.  By 
means  of  the  returns  made  by  the  offices  for  this  purpose  it  was 
found  that  the  fire  insurance  in  force  in  the  metropolitan  district  in 
the  quarter  ending  1st  April  this  year  reached  488,500,000/, — ^being 
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an  increase  of  2 1  millions  in  the  year.     The  following  return  shows 
the  relative  positions  of  the  offices  regarding  London  bnsincss : — 


Name  of 
InBuuioe  Company. 


Biuiness  Done 

ia  1874, 
as  per  Certified 

Keturns  in 

Form  prescribed 

by  tbe  Board. 


Amount  of 

Yearly 

Contribution  at 

35^. 

per  Million. 


Name  of 
Insurance  Company. 


Bwnness  Done 

in  1874. 
as  per  Certified 

fieturns  in 

Form  prescribed 

by  the  Board. 


Amount  of 

Yearly 

Contribation  at 

35'. 
per  Million. 


Sun    

FhoBnix 

North  British  and  "I 

Mercantile    ....  j 
Liyerpool       and  1 

London       and  V 

aiobe    J 

Law 

Imperial    

Boyal  Exchange  .... 

County 

Bojal 

Westminster 

London 

Union 

Atlas 

Commercial  Union . 

Q-uardion  

Alliance 

General 

Northern  

Norwich  Union    .... 

Hand-in-Hand 

Law  Union  

Yorkshire 

Manchester  

Lancashire    

Queen    

London  and  Lan- 1 

cashire  j 

Scottish  Union 

London     andl 

Southwark    ....  j 

Kent 

Church  of   Eng-\ 

land   / 

Scottish     

Boyal  Farmers 

Scottish  Commer- 1 

dal     J 


£ 
78,136,500 
65,340,950 

34,642,520 

32,434,822 

82,257,927 

30,185,000 

29,360,818 

24,875,617 

28,441,360 

22,046,331 

19,748,515 

17,407,817 

17,323,658 

15,382,554 

14,876,820 

18,288,008 

8,635,797 

8,621,363 

8,541,060 

7,460,000 

5,419,759 

5,237,787 

4,748,798 

4,500,000 

4,422,241 

8,887,989 

2,988,081 

2,769,156 

2,724,180 

1,613,359 

1,473,000 
1,138,025 

1,017,413 


£  s.  d, 

1,936  18  8 

1,212  9  6 

i»i35  4  4 


1,056 
1,027 

853 
820 

771 
691 
602 
606 
538 
5io 
463 
302 
301 
298 
261 
189 
183 
166 
158 
>54 

136 

104 

96 

65 


10  8 

10  - 

12  8 

3  - 
9  - 

12  4 

4  - 

5 
6 

7 

6 

5  - 
15  - 
18  - 

a  - 

13  8 


5* 
39 


6 

4  - 

10  - 

15  8 
I  8 

11  8 

18  3 
7  - 

19  4 

If  - 

16  8 


Britannia 

Q-reat  Britain 

National  of  Ire-\ 

land   / 

Scottish  Provincial 

„        Imperial... 

Azienda  Assicu-I 

ratrice    j 

Staffordshire   

Scottish  National  . 

Caledonian  

Magdeburg 

Universal 

Emperor  

Border  Counties .... 
British  National .... 
Midland  Counties  . 
Norwich     Equi-  1 

table J 

Belfast 

Home    of    New  "I 

York / 

Anchor 

Yorkshire    

Preserver 

Provident    

Mutual 

Salop    

Primitive  Metho- 1 

dists  J 

Equitable ^. 

La  Confiance  

Shropshire     and  1 

North  Wales....  J 
Essex  and  Suffolk  . 

Household  

Middlesex    

Patriotic  


£ 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 
929,957 

827,519 

592,397 
578,745 
412,919 
362,464 
280,018 
242,783 
240,000 
211,000 
163,545 

150,826 

148,320 

141,096 

132,325 
81,000 
56,958 
46,926 
40,300 
85,800 

25,450 

19,100 
17,650 

9,680 

6,860 
6,160 
8,130 
1,350 


£    9,  d, 

35 

35    -  - 

35    -  - 

35    -  - 

32  II  - 

28  19  4 

20  14  8 

20    5  - 

14    9  - 

12     6  8 

9  16  - 

8  10  - 

8     8- 

7     7  8 

5  14  8 

5    5  8 
5-4 

4  18  8 

4  12  8 

2  16  8 

2     -  - 

I   13  - 

I     8  4 

I     5  - 

-  18  - 

-  13  4 

-  12  4 

-  6  8 

-  4  * 

-  4  4 

-  2  - 

-  I  - 


35  11 


Total. 


540,146,682 


18,905 


The  amount  of  insnrance  in  the  metropolis  appears  to  be  pro- 
gressing at  the  rate  of  about  20  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

Finally,  I  have  to  endeavour  to  estimate  the  bulk  of  the  fire 
insij  ranee  business  of  the  world.  It  can  only  be  an  estimate  based 
upon  the  best  known  probabilities.  The  prospectus  of  the  Fire 
Reinsurance   Corporation   (issued   in    1874}    gave  the   following 
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statisticB  as  applicable  to  this  year:  There  was  in  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  more  than  lOO  fire  insurance  offices  possessing  a 
premium  income  ranging  from  io,oooZ.  to  over  a  million  sterling 
per  annum.  On  the  continent  of  Enrope  there  were  abont  150 
similar  companies ;  and  in  the  United  States  more  than  300.  Their 
agg^gate  incomes  were  estimated  at  60,000,000/.  per  annnm.  I 
suspect  this  to  be  too  low  an  estimate.  At  all  events,  the  aggregate 
of  the  smaller  companies  has  to  be  added,  which  would  probably 
pnt  on  another  10  millions — ^making  the  aggregate  income  of  ihe 
fire  offices  70,000,000/.  per  annnm. 

VI. — Oeneral  Review  and  Conclvsions. 

I  tmst  the  purport  of  ihe  preceding  arrangement  of  facts  and 
data  may  be  apparent  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  A  few  words  of 
recapitulation  howeyer  seem  desirable.  In  the  first  place  the 
measures  of  protection  taken  in  view  of  preventing  fire  have  never, 
at  any  period  of  our  history,  been  really  efficacious,  in  the  sense  of 
preyenting  fires  entirely.  Probably  they  never  could  be  under  any 
circumstances — accidents  will  happen.  In  a  rude  state  of  society 
individual  losses  are  usually  small,  but  as  communities  advance 
property  accumulates ;  and  then  protection  to  individuals  becomes 
requisite.  It  was  this  necessity  for  protection  of  individual  pro- 
perties which  first  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  fire  insurance,  as  it  had 
previously  given  rise  to  marine  insurance.  The  State  very  rarely 
famishes  a  full  measure  of  indemnity,  and  it  is  not  always  either 
convenient  or  wise  to  indicate  the  precise  extent  of  individual 
accumulation.  It  is  indeed  more  than  likely  that  but  for  the  great 
fire  of  London,  1666,  fire  insurance  would  have  taken  a  State  or 
Monicipal  basis  here  in  Great  Britain,  as  it  had  I  suspect  before 
that  date  (if  it  existed  at  all)  in  other  parts  of  Euroi)e.  All  the 
proposals  which  I  have  enumerated  as  having  been  made  previously 
were  on  that  basis.  The  magnitude  of  that  conflagration  ought  to 
have  afforded  a  lesson  against  municipal  insurance,  and  I  suspect 
did  in  the  minds  of  reflecting  men.  It  may  be  that  this  was  the 
'  real  reason  why  the  scheme  of  the  corporation  of  London  already 
noticed  did  not  flonrish.  It  is  certain  that  when  the  scheme  of 
municipal  insurance  was  brought  into  competition  with  that  of 
trading  companies  specially  organised  for  the  business,  the  former 
went  to  the  wall ;  it  has  been,  and  is  so  now,  in  almost  every  case 
where  real  competition  between  the  two  systems  is  permitted. 
Then,  again,  municipal  fire  insurance,  however  possible  it  may  be 
in  regard  to  buildings,  is  almost  impracticable  for  insurance  of 
stock  in  trade,  or  even  household  effects. 

Looking  at  the  facts  as  they  stand,  we  have  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  fire  insurance  associations  organised  as 
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trading  companies,  and  the  only  scheme  of  mnnicipal  fire  insurance 
ever  organised  in  Great  Britain,  speedily  dying  out  as  a  failure. 
I  do  not  think  the  scheme  of  the  corporation  of  London  ever  had  a 
very  fair  chance  of  success,  quite  apart  from  its  merits ;  but  that  I 
am  not  going  into  now.  My  immediate  purpose  here  is  rather  to 
consider  how  the  scheme  of  fire  insurance  as  established  with  us, 
and  the  measures  of  fire  protection,  which  at  least  up  to  that  period 
had  been  always  regarded  as  a  clear  municipal  obligation,  have 
since  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other.  It  was  very  natural  that 
when  the  trading  insurance  associations  were  seen,  or  supposed,  to 
be  reaping  profits  from  their  business,  that  the  municipal  authorities 
should  think  and  perhaps  say,  among  themselves — "  May  we  not 
"  leave  it  to  these  associations  who  have  now  taken  up  the  affair  of 
"  insurance  to  provide  the  appliances  for  fire  extinction  ?  "  And 
was  it  not  equally  natural  that  the  managers  of  the  fire  offices 
should  soon  see  it  to  be  to  their  interest  to  take  all  means  in  their 
power  to  extinguish  fires,  in  view  of  lessening  the  loss  on  property 
insured  with  them  ?  And  to  this  end  their  firemen  (water-men 
they  originally  called  them)  must  appear  at  all  fires  and  render 
service,  quite  irrespective  of  whether  the  particular  property  in 
flames  was  insured  with  them  or  even  the  properties  next  to  it ; 
for  if  the  fire  once  got  headway,  some  of  the  insured  properties 
would  soon  be  reached.  Thus  the  insurance  offices  soon  found 
themselves  performing  what  is  really  the  duty  of  the  municipality. 
In  process  of  time  too  the  managers  of  the  offices  would  learn  more 
fully  to  appreciate  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  They  would 
find  for  instance  that  an  abundant  supply  of  water  was  necessary 
to  the  prompt  extinguishment  of  fires,  and  they  would  endeavour  to 
stimulate  the  municipal  authorities  in  this  direction.  Hence  good 
would  result  not  simply  in  regard  to  fires,  but  as  respects  the 
general  health  of  the  people.  So  again,  experience  would  teach  the 
managers  of  the  offices  that  fires  were  not  only  more  likely  to  arise 
in  badly  constructed  buildings,  but  that  when  they  did  arise  greater 
damage  resulted  by  reason  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  flames 
spread ;  hence  building  laws  would  be  suggested,  streets  made 
wider,  and  many  other  obvious  improvements  become  inaugurated. 

There  is  indeed  the  reverse  side  to  this  picture.  If  no  indemnity 
had  been  obtainable  by  means  of  fire  insurance,  people  would  have 
become  more  careful  in  regard  to  the  storage  of  their  property, 
buildings  would  have  been  made  as  nearly  as  possible  fire  proof, 
and  every  sort  of  precaution  which  individual  sagacity  could  have 
devised  would  have  been  exercised  —  prompted  by  the  strong 
stimulus  of  individual  risk.  Whereas  indenmity  at  the  hands  of 
fire  insurance  offices  being  easily  obtainable,  people  grew  careless 
regarding  all  extra  precautions,  particularly  where  expense  was 
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involved.  Besides,  as  the  number  of  fire  offices  increased,  oompe- 
tition  sprang  into  existence.  This  resulted  first  in  a  rednction  of 
premiums,  next  in  a  laxity  of  requirements,  and  finally  almost 
offered  &.cilities  to  excessive  valuations,  and  by  an  easy  gradation 
to  firaudulent  claims.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  too 
great  facilities  for  insurance  not  only  prevent  efforts  totoards  the 
erection  of  fire  proof  buildings — the  extra  cost  of  their  construction 
being  found  greater  than  the  difference  in  premiums  for  protection 
by  insurance,  as  between  buildings  of  the  best  and  of  the  ordinary 
class — ^but  far  worse  than  all  this,  it  leads,  in  the  end,  to  arson, 
incendiarism,  the  wanton  waste  of  property,  and  the  commission  of 
most  atrocious  crimes. 

The  result  of  this  very  natural,  though  by  no  means  necessary 
conflict,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  between  the  municipal  authorities  and 
the  fire  insurance  offices,  has  been  on  the  whole  very  unfortunate, 
for  other  reasons  than  those  already  stated.  It  is  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  municipality  to  see  to  the  following  matters.  1.  The  efficient 
construction  of  all  buildings  in  relation  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended.  2.  The  preventing  of  the  storage  of  combustible 
materials  in  unsuitable  localities,  to  the  danger  of  life  and  pro- 
perty. 3.  The  supply  of  an  efficient  water  supply  for  the  purposes 
alike  of  health  and  fire  extinguishment.  4.  The  protection  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  under  its  charge  from  all  the 
mischances  capable  of  human  control,  and  of  these  fire  is  not  only 
the  most  frequent,  but  the  most  to  be  dreaded.  Have  the  munici- 
palities of  the  kingdom  generally  performed  these  functions  in  a 
satisfactory — even  in  a  reasonably  complete  manner — in  the  past : 
and  are  they  doing  so  now  ?  The  answer  is  but  too  obvious — they 
have  left  these  duties  to  the  care  of  the  insurance  offices. 

Regarding  the  fire  offices,  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  extant  with 
them  is  that  they  have  been  working  too  much  in  the  dark ;  too 
much  on  the  "  role  of  thumb  **  system,  of  making  the  business  pay 
in  the  whole — or  endeavouring  to  do  so — even  at  the  expense  of 
some  inequality  in  the  assessment  of  their  rates  of  premium.  As 
to  the  encouragement  of  crime,  which  we  sometimes  lay  at  their 
doors,  by  the  permission  of  over-insurance,  and  the  failure  to  pro- 
secute  in  cases  where  fraud  is  but  too  apparent,  have  they  not  the 
reasonable  answers — first,  that  over  insurance  is  always  at  the  risk 
and  even  the  peril  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  it  where  it  is  inten- 
tional ;  and  next  as  to  the  punishment  of  offenders,  may  they  not 
plead  the  almost  blind  prejudice  of  juries  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  resist  fraudulent  claims  ?  While  further,  is  it  not  the 
business  of  the  State  rather  than  of  trading  corporations,  to  put 
the  laws  in  force  against  wrongdoers?  Can  these  positions  be 
readily  controverted  ? 
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Suppose  for  a  moment  fire  insnrance  to  be  entirely  abolished, 
bow  could  the  accumnlated  wealth  of  the  world,  that  is  the 
destructible  portion  of  it,  be  protected  ?  Fire  insnrance  then 
with  civilised  and  commercial  nations  is  an  admitted  necessity.  I 
often  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of  those  merchants  in  New  York, 
who,  after  the  fires  of  Chicago  and  Boston,  urged  the  ^le  offices 
which  had  survived  those  great  conflagrations  to  put  up  the  rates 
to  a  paying  point.  They  said,  we  can  stand  fluctuations  in  prices, 
and  even  failures  among  our  customerB,  these  are  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  our  trade,  but  if  the  protection  of  fire  insurance 
fail  us  we  are  indeed  ruined ! 

But  now  I  reach  the  last,  but  almost  the  chief  point  which  has 
been  before  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  or  the  i*ather  in 
bringing  it  before  this  Society  for  consideration,  namely,  What  is 
the  didy  of  the  State  in  this  moMer  of  Fires  and  Fire  Insurances  f 
Let  us  here  advance  step  by  step,  for  upon  these  points  I  desire 
some  expression  of  opinion  to-night. 

1.  Is  it  not  the  duiy  of  the  State  to  require  a  return  to  be  made 
to  some  central  authority — say  the  Home  Office  or  the  Board  of 
Trade — ^I  despair  of  ever  seeing  the  organisation  of  a  bureau  of 
statistics,  such  as  is  possessed  by  some  countries  hardly  so  boastful 
of  their  advancement  as  our  own-— Ought  it  not,  I  say,  to  be  a 
function  of  the  Grovemment  to  require  an  accurate  return  awriuaUy 
of  jkLL  fires  wherein  life  is  endangered  or  property  destroyed  ?  Such  a 
return  might  be  made  either  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or  the  chief 
constable  of  every  county;  by  the  town  clerk  of  ^'^^rj  city  or 
borough.  Is  it  generally  known  that  Eussia  is  the  only  country  in 
Europe  at  present  which  boasts  of  such  a  record  P  Is  it  not  to  be 
seen  at  a  glance  what  value  such  a  return  must  possess  even  in  the 
lowest  regard  of  an  item  in  our  judicial  statistics  ? 

2.  May  it  not  be  fairly  held  to  be  the  duty  of  every  truly 
enlightened  Government  to  cause  an  official  inquiry  to  he  made  into 
the  cause  of  every  fire  whereby  life  or  property  is  endangered  or 
destroyed?  Is  it  known  that  such  inquiries  are  held  in  several 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  fire  insurance  offices  are  desu^d 
not  to  pay  any  claim  in  respect  of  property  destroyed  until  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  is  known  to  all  interested  ?  A  parliamentary 
committee  composed  of  many  most  able  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported  fire  inquests  to  be  a  necessity  now  just  ten 
years  ago.  Chambers  of  commerce  and  other  enlightened  mercan- 
tile bodies  are  yearly  urging  its  adoption.     Can  this  be  far  off  ? 

3.  Dare  I  go  a  step  further  and  inquire  if  a  census  of  the 
estimated  value  and  the  nature  of  occupations  of  all  buildings  in 
the  United  Kingdom  be  not  possible  P  Is  it  known  that  censuses  of 
this  nature  have  recently  been  taken,  at  the  instance  of  the  national 
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board  of  fire  underwriters  (New  York),  in  at  least  two  States  of 
the  American  nnion ;  and  that  the  resnlts  are  now  being  made  np, 
and  will  soon  be  available  to  the  whole  people  of  that  enlightened 
country  ?  If  this  can  be  done,  and  done  cheerAilly  by  the  of&cials 
in  charge  of  the  census,  in  the  populous  States  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  why  can  it  not  be  done  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

If  the  Goyemment  were  to  co-operate  to  the  extent  indicated 
under  these  three  heads,  co-operate  in  a  really  efficient  and  intelli- 
gent manner,  would  not  the  business  of  fire  insurance  very  soon  be 
lifted  into  a  very  different  category  firom  that  which  it  now  occupies  ? 
We  should  no  longer  be  deficient  in  such  necessary  statistics  as  we 
have  had  to  lament  the  absence  of  in  other  parts  of  this  paper ; 
light  would  be  thrown  on  points  now  involved  in  darkness; 
fraud  would  cease,  because  it  would  become  too  dangerous ; 
equity  would  prevail,  because  the  means  to  secure  it  would  exist ; 
the  cost  of  insurance  all  round  would  become  lessened  by  the 
gradual  elimination  of  fraudulent  claims ;  crime  would  be  held  in 
some  restraint  by  reason  of  the  watchful  eye  of  justice ;  and  as  a 
return  for  all  this,  the  fire  offices  might  be  fairly  required  to  give 
annually  some  general  statement  of  their  affairs,  such  as  the  total 
amount  of  insurance  at  risk,  if  not  in  individual  classes,  the  losses 
paid,  and  the  amount  of  the  reserves  in  hand. 

But  the  national  aspect  of  fires  and  fire  insurance  is  by  no 
means  exhausted  even  yet.  It  has  to  be  regea-ded  that  every  fire 
such  as  we  have  been  contemplating  in  this  paper,  involves  a  loss 
of  property,  leaving  the  loss  of  life  for  the  moment  entirely  out  of 
consideration.  The  incessant  destruction  occurring  all  around  us 
means  a  serious  loss  of  wealth  in  the  aggregate.  It  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  national  loss,  for  of  two  nations  equally  thrifty,  that 
which  has  the  larger  proportion  of  its  wealth  annually  burned  up — 
taken  clear  away  and  destroyed — must  in  the  end  be  behind  in  the 
race.  And  here  it  is  seen  that  we  have  to  leave  the  question  of 
insurance  entirely  out  of  consideration.  Insurance  is  merely  cm 
adjustment  of  accounts  between  parties.  A  sustains  a  loss,  and  aU  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  come  forward  and  take  a  share  ih  it,  and  so 
A  becomes  indemnified,  at  the  expense  of  its  twenty -five  compeers. 
But  the  loss  in  its  aggregate  is  the  same  whoever  pays  it ;  so 
much  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  people  is  destroyed  by  every 
conflagration.  It  may  indeed  be,  as  some  believe,  that  fire  is 
the  ultimate  fate  of  all  that  is  consumable ;  but  the  process  is  not 
usually  regarded  as  being  in  operation  in  our  very  midst.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  I  ask,  whatever  is  happening  and  whatever  the  moving 
cause,  let  us  have  the  best  information  which  can  be  had  regarding 
it.  I  need  not  attempt  to  defend  such  a  demand  among  the 
members  of  this  Society.      The  fires  of  every  country  annually 
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oonsmne  a  percentage  of  its  wealtk.  It  zniglit  happen  that  if 
we  knew  the  exact  measnre  of  onr  loss  we  should  take  more 
vigorons  measnres  than  ever  to  avert  it.  Anyhow,  I  urge,  let  ns 
have  the  knowledge !  Does  the  percentage  of  loss  in  any  or  each 
particular  country  bear  any  exact  relation  to  the  percentage  of 
accumulation  in  that  same  country  ?  Do  the  countries  inhabited 
by  different  races  sustain  different  degrees  of  loss?  Is  it  beyond  the 
control  of  a  people  to  alter  their  ratio  in  this  regard  P  Does 
climate  exercise  any  influence  on  the  ratio  of  destruction  from  fire  ? 
Have  the  products  of  the  soil  in  different  parts  of  the  globe 
different  aflBnities  for  combustion?  Has  fire  any  necessary 
function  as  a  purifier  of  our  cities  and  towns  ?  That  it  has  so 
operated  in  many  cases,  and  did  so  operate  in  1666,  in  preparing 
our  great  city  to  be  the  capital  of  the  mercantile  world,  is  clear 
beyond  a  doubt. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  many  considerations  which  flbfih 
before  the  mental  vision  in  the  contemplation  of  fires  and  fire 
insurance.  I  commend  them,  such  as  they  are,  to  the  members  of 
this  Society,  and  more  especially  to  those  of  them  who  take  part  or 
interest  in  the  International  Statistical  Congresses  from  time  to 
time  held  iu  Europe. 
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Discussion  on  Me.  Cornelius  Walford's  Paper. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Martin  said  be  really  had  not  many  comments  to  make 
on  a  paper  so  ezhanstive  and  so  interesting.  With  regard  to  some 
of  the  more  interesting  questions  of  the  archaoology  of  insurances, 
he  would  mention  that  in  the  year  1704  large  badges  were  worn 
upon  the  arm,  one  of  their  uses  being  to  exempt  the  men  who  wore 
them  from  the  press-gang.  There  were  some  curious  traditional 
facts  in  his  office  in  the  early  stage  of  fire  insurances.  They  were 
not  effected  for  any  particular  sum ;  but  a  body  of  gentlemen  met 
together  and  mutually  insured  each  other,  and  if  there  was  a  fire 
they  subscribed  just  as  much  as  was  wanted  to  cover  the  loss.  But 
that  did  not  last  over  many  years.  He  thought  that  an  inquiry 
into  fires  of  the  nature  of  a  coroner's  inquest  was  a  point  of  the 
greatest  importance.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  there  was 
legislation  about  it,  but  he  did  not  know  how  much  was  done  in 
that  way.  Whatever  the  action  of  the  insurance  companies  might 
be,  it  did  not  affect  the  political  or  economical  view  that  every  fire 
destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  property.  He  was  extremely  gratified 
by  the  excellent  paper  that  had  been  read,  and  he  hoped  some 
person  would  supplement  what  the  author  of  the  paper  had  read 
and  point  out  any  deficiency  in  it ;  but  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  deficiency. 

The  Hon.  H.  S.  Washburn  expressed  the  very  great  pleasure  he 
had  had  in  listening  to  so  elaborate  and  excellent  a  paper,  and 
thought  that  such  statistics  must  be  of  immense  value  to  those  who 
were  interested  in  insurance  matters,  as  well  as  to  the  community  at 
large.  He  came  from  a  city — the  city  of  Boston — ^that  had  had 
some  sad  experience  in  the  matter  of  fires,  in  regard  to  which  they 
were  now  endeavouring  to  improve.  Efforts  were  now  being  made 
in  the  various  States  to  get  at  the  causes  of  fire  and  the  means  of 
their  prevention ;  and  all  that  related  to  the  subject  of  fire  insurance 
would  be  interesting  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This 
interest  had  grown,  for  the  reason  that  there  had  been  such  awful 
fires  within  the  last  decade.  He  was  not  particularly  connected 
with  any  fire  insurance  company,  but  he  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
interest  incidentally  in  looking  to  the  matter  of  fires  in  his  own  city 
since  the  great  fire  a  few  years  ago,  and  he  had  to  state  that 
the  fire  department  was  at  present  certainly  very  efficient.  He  had 
the  honour  to  be  one  of  a  committee  two  years  ago  to  visit  the 
engine  stations  to  ascertain  the  time  between  an  alarm  of  fire  being 
given  and  the  time  the  engines  were  on  their  way  to  the  fire.  He 
thought  that  all  money  that  could  be  expended  in  increasing 
facilities  in  reaching  fires  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  was 
economy.  They  had  a  system  of  electrical  fire  alarms  running 
through  the  city  of  the  most  efficient  kind.  There  was  a  system  of 
these  at  the  city  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  city  that  connected  with 
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all  parts  of  Boston.  Boston  in  its  extent  was  not  of  conrse  so  large 
as  London,  bat  it  covered  a  great  many  miles.  By  means  of  these 
alarms,  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  knowledge  of  a  fire  spread  all 
over  the  city.  They  communicated  with  every  police  station,  and  an 
alarm  was  rung  from  all  the  bells,  and  the  engines  in  the  vicinity 
rushed  to  the  place  where  the  fire  was.  If  the  alarm  was  not  suffi- 
cient, a  second  alarm  was  given  in  ten  minutes,  and  an  additional 
number  of  fire  engines  went  to  the  rescue.  The  horses  were  so 
perfectly  trained  in  the  engine  houses  that  they  knew  their  places, 
and  in  twenty  seconds  from  the  alarm  of  fire  the  engine  would  be 
rushing  ont  of  the  door.  An  arrangement  was  also  made  by  which 
the  electric  spark  disengaged  the  collar  of  the  horses,  and  they 
rushed  to  the  engine  and  took  their  places,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
done  in  the  time  mentioned.  The  people  of  the  city  of  Boston  were 
determined  to  grapple  with  the  foe,  before  he  conld  conquer  them. 
Then  there  was  also  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  from  the 
reservoirs,  and  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  that  there  could 
be  ever  again  any  fire  such  as  that  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago. 
Another  thing  the  Americans  were  learning  from  the  Old  World, 
was  to  build  houses  of  a  more  substantial  and  incombustible  mate- 
rial than  hitherto.  Boston  was  entirely  unlike  Chicago,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  large  nnmber  of  wooden  buildings  in  every 
direction.  This  was  a  great  mistake,  and  these  buildings  must  be 
got  out  of  the  way,  or  there  would  be  another  fire.  If,  when  he 
returned  to  America,  he  was  asked  what  he  had  learned  about  fires 
in  London,  he  would  be  forced  to  say  that  he  had  been  there  three 
months  and  he  had  not  heard  an  alarm  of  fire,  nor  seen  an  engine. 
He  had  read  in  the  "  Times  "  that  there  were  some  fires,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  very  small  ones.  He  thought  that  the  statistics  given 
by  Mr.  Walford  were  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  he  hoped  that 
other  statistics  would  be  worked  up  which  would  be  of  equal  value 
on  the  great  subject  of  fires. 

Mr.  BuNTOir  said  he  had  not  many  remarks  to  make,  as  he  had 
no  statistics.  His  belief  was  that  there  was  no  city  so  well  furnished 
with  fire  brigades  as  the  city  of  London.  If  there  was  not  a  large 
fire  brigade,  it  was  so  efficient  that  it  was  always  able  to  cope  with 
any  fires  that  occurred. 

The  President  said  he  understood  that  in  the  United  States 
there  was  a  duty  on  slates  which  prevented  iheir  being  generally 
used.  One  of  the  reasons  why  there  were  not  so  many  fires  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses  in  this  country  was  becanse  slates  were  used,  and 
it  was  rather  difficult  for  the  fire  to  run  on. 

Dr.  Out  said  the  paper  was  to  him  extremely  interesting,  and 
he  was  much  gratified  with  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Washburn. 
He  (Dr.  Qnj)  held  it  to  be  of  extreme  importance  to  bring  preven- 
tion to  bear  on  fires  as  much  as  possible.  He  thought  that  fire- 
proof construction  was  a  matter  that  should  be  carefully  considered. 
His  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Bellamy,  had  published  a  small  work  which 
was  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  seemed  to  have  received,  in 
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which  he  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  large  fires,  especially  in 
large  warehoases,  the  great  difficnlty  was  that  the  ironwork  itself 
melted  to  a  certain  extent  and  gave  way,  and  the  fabric  tnmbled 
down  in  consequence.  He  adopted  the  simple  plan  of  erecting  all 
his  pillars  hollow,  with  slits  at  intervals.  He  then  ponred  concrete 
into  them,  which  issued  through  the  sUts,  and  he  then  completed 
the  pillars  with  cement.  No  fire  could  create  such  heat  as  to 
penetrate  into  these  and  soften  the  iron  so  much  as  to  cause  it  to 
tumble  down  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  under  it.  He  was  much  struck  at  the  time  with  this  plan, 
and  was  sorry  to  think  it  had  attracted  so  little  attention.  He 
hoped  that  by  mentioning  it  some  practical  man  present  would 
think  it  worth  while  to  inquire  a  little  further  into  the  means 
whereby  buildings  could  be  made  fire- proof. 

Mr.  LuMLEY,  Q.C.,  called  attention  to  the  arrangements  that  had 
been  made  by  the  legislature  in  recent  years,  by  requiring  the  local 
authorities  to  make  bye-laws  which  provided  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  special  protection  against 
fires.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1868, 
was  for  the  express  intention  that  the  local  board  should  take  care 
that  the  buildings  were  erected  in  such  a  manner  that  fire  should, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  be  prevented.  He  hoped  that 
regulations  were  now  being  made  which  would  have  a  very  good 
effect  in  future,  by  having  the  buildings  erected  in  a  safer  and  more 
substantial  manner.  He  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  that 
this  had  been  really  a  subject  of  attention  with  the  government  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Dr.  Farb  said  he  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  WaJford  whether  he 
had  considered  another  system  under  which  the  water  itself  did  the 
duty  which  horses  and  men  performed  in  Boston.  In  some  cities 
the  water  in  the  supply  pipes  was  at  high  pressure,  and  the  instant 
hydrants  were  applied,  was  hurled  in  masses  on  the  flames.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  Mr.  Walford  could  mention  the  e£Pect  of  that 
system  on  life  as  well  as  property.  According  to  Mr.  Chadwick, 
there  had  been  a  great  saving  of  property  where  that  syetem  had 
been  in  operation.  One  reason  why  hydrants  were  not  used  in 
London  was,  it  was  true,  because  the  water  was  not  at  high 
pressure,  but  what  he  wanted  to  know  was,  why  it  was  not  at 
high  pressure  in  London  ?  He  could  not  sit  down  without  bearing 
his  testimony  to  the  admirable  industry  of  Mr.  Walford.  The  paper 
was  most  elaborate,  and  they,  as  a  statistical  society,  must  express 
the  deep  interest  they  all  felt  in  the  success  of  the  great  cyclopaedic 
work  on  "  Insurance ''  on  which  Mr.  Walford  had  for  some  years 
been  engaged,  and  where  every  other  subject  connected  with 
insurance  was  treated  with  equal  ability  and  comprehensiveness. 

Captain  Cbaiqie,  speaking  of  the  proposed  fire  inquests  said, 
that  one  strong  objection  to  them  was  that  they  would  throw  the 
cost  of  inquiry  upon  a  particular  tax  which  was  not  properly  qualified 
to  bear  it.     The  reader  of  the  paper  had  said  truly  that  every  fire 
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destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the  movable  wealth  of  the  commnnity ; 
but  it  was  just  the  movable  wealth  of  the  comiriunity  that  did  not 
contribute  in  any  way  to  that  local  taxation  which  was  to  defray 
this  new  charge.  In  America  some  attempt  was  made  to  reach 
locally  that  wealth  which  was,  after  all,  the  main  sa£Perer;  but 
until  there  was  some  mode  of  re- adjusting  our  local  taxation,  he 
thought  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  adding  to  the  functions  of 
the  local  authorities.  He  agreed  that  the  proper  duties  of  the  local 
authority  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  preventative 
measures,  in  providing  for  a  full  supply  of  water  and  proper 
building  regulations.  This  was  met  by  a  charge  falling  chiefly  on 
the  houses,  a  more  equitable  rate.  But  with  regard  to  the  new 
functions  with  which  the  local  authorities  were  proposed  to  be 
invested,  the  right  of  objecting  to  a  charge  even  for  a  good  object 
must  be  maintained,  so  long  as  the  incidence  of  that  charge  was 
unfair. 

Mr.  B.  Hepplb  Hall  said  he  had  been  in  the  service  (United 
States)  and  had  run  to  many  a  fire.  Mr.  Walford  had  thrown  out 
one  or  two  suggestive  and  useful  hints  in  regard  to  what  might 
be  learned  from  foreign  countries,  and  had  cited  Bussia  and  China, 
apart  frt)m  the  United  States,  as  being  especially  prominent  in  that 
direction.  There  could  be  no  doubt  if  we  were  to  take  any  lessons 
at  all  from  our  foreign  neighbours,  they  must  come  from  the 
United  States.  With  regard  to  the  hydrants,  he  happened  to  be  in 
Cincinnati  when  one  of  the  large  fires  was  under  way,  and  it  was 
rapidly  subdued,  almost  wholly  by  these  hydrants.  In  most  of  the 
large  and  many  of  the  small  American  cities,  these  hydrants  were 
to  be  met  with  in  every  street  and  almost  in  every  block.  The  way 
in  which  the  hose  is  attached  and  the  rapid  play  which  is  directed 
to  the  building,  and  the  prompt  movements  of  the  fire  brigade  in 
the  metropolitan  service,  was  largely  predominant  in  the  States, 
and  the  chances  were  that  the  fire  was  extinguished  with  very 
trifliing  loss  or  one  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  In  regard  to  China, 
Mr.  Walford  had  paid  a  very  handsome  tribute  to  that  country  in 
regard  to  her  fires.  Much  could  not  be  learned  from  China,  but 
certainly  the  Chinese  had  a  method  of  supervising  fires  which  never 
occurred  to  us  in  this  country  with  all  its  civilisation,  and  that  was 
with  regard  to  their  methods  of  signalling.  In  almost  every 
Chinese  city  there  was  a  signal  tower,  and  in  these  were  stationed 
men  who  used  signals  of  a  primitive  kind.  They  telegraphed  by 
means  of  their  hands  and  flags  or  banners,  thus  raising  the  alarm 
and  summoning  the  firemen  to  the  scene  in  a  most  marvellous 
way. 

Mr.  Hamhick  called  attention  to  a  point  that  had  not  been 
touched  upon.  He  alluded  to  fires  which  were  the  result  of  fraud, 
which  was  practised  upon  the  insurance  offices,  and  he  should  like 
to  know  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  fires  in  London  and  England 
that  resulted  from  clear  fraud.  Probably  if  there  were  no  fire 
insurance  offices  at  all  there  would  be  much  fewer  fires  in  this 
country. 
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Mr.  Bourne  said  that  whilst  expressing  his  sense  of  the  high 
importance  of  the  paper  that  had  been  read,  he  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  referring  to  the  author's  despair  of  a  bureau  of  statistics  being 
organised.  He  did  not  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  a 
country  where  such  an  amount  of  attention  was  paid  to  these  sub- 
jects. The  statistics  wanted  a  great  deal  of  the  completeness  that 
would  be  given  to  them  by  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  under  one 
central  authority.  It  would  be  very  important  to  have  the  statistics 
of  crime  and  fire  insurance  brought  under  the  eye  of  one  board. 
He  thought  the  detection  of  the  fraud  would  be  veiy  much  facili- 
tated, if  the  characters  of  the  individuals  and  their  localities  were 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  relation  to  fire.  If  the  character  of  the 
buildings  in  which  the  things  were  stored,  the  degree  of  supervision 
which  was  exercised  over  them,  and  a  variety  of  other  particulars 
in  connection  with  fire  insurance  were  known,  it  would  often  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  revenue  officers.  There  was  no  reason  why 
the  adoption  of  snch  a  system  should  be  despaired  of,  and  he  would 
impress  upon  the  Society  to  take  up  as  a  very  important  point  to 
be  urged  upon  the  Government,  that  tiere  should  be  more  uniformity 
in  the  statistics  under  a  more  central  authority.  However  remote 
many  subjects  might  at  first  sight  appear,  it  was  strange  how  one 
threw  light  upon  another. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Doxset  referred  to  the  difficulty  there  was  some- 
times of  obtaining  water  in  cases  of  fire,  and  thought  that  if  the 
fire  brigade  and  the  police  had  control  over  the  supply  of  the 
water  more  fires  would  be  extinguished. 

Professor  Jbvons  said  in  reference  to  Dr.  Farr's  question  as  to 
why  there  were  no  hydrants  in  London,  that  he  must  have  forgotten 
that  Manchester  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  very  considerable 
elevations,  and  the  reservoirs  were  such  that  the  water  ran  down 
by  gravitation.  In  London  the  supply  of  water  was  mainly 
drawn  from  the  Thames  or  low  lying  sources.  Of  course  he  did 
not  deny  that  there  were  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
which  might  be  used  for  the  reservoirs,  but  the  water  would  have 
to  be  pumped  up,  which  would  be  a  very  costly  thing.  What  was 
possible  in  one  town  was  not  equally  possible  in  another. 

Mr.  White  thought  that  if  there  was  an  inquiry  by  the  coroner, 
who  had  a  movable  court,  the  number  of  fires  would  be  lessened. 
It  seemed  to  him  rather  singular  that  so  large  fires  occurred  as 
those  at  Messrs.  Grant's,  Clerkenwell,  Brooks's  Wharf,  and  the 
City  Flour  Mills,  considering  the  buildings  were  fire-proof.  He 
thought  they  were  so  high  that  the  water  could  not  be  thrown  up  to 
them,  and  he  thought  that  stages  should  be  formed  to  attack  such 
buildings  from  the  outside.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
threshing  machine  was  a  very  prolific  source  of  fires  in  farms;  and 
he  thought  that  if  the  machine  had  a  spark-catcher,  the  number  of 
fires  would  be  lessened. 

Mr.  Walford,  in  reply,  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  kind  recep- 
tion his  paper  had  met  with.     With  regard  to  Mr.  Martin's  remarks 
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as  to  the  functionfl  of  the  early  watermen,  these  men  did  secure 
exemption  from  the  press  gangs,  had  other  privileges,  and  performed 
their  duties  very  well ;  but  with  regard  to  the  general  impression 
that  some  small  mutual  insurance  societies  were  formed  after  the 
fire  of  London,  that  was  simply  a  popular  delusion.  He  had  looked 
at  newspapers  from  the  time  of  the  fire  of  London  to  the  reign  of 
Qaeen  Anne,  and  read  the  advertisements,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
say  ihat  although  there  were  several  contribution  ofl&ces  founded, 
they  in  every  case  granted  a  policy  for  a  particular  sum.  Their 
plan  of  operation  was  to  require  a  premium  for  the  sum  insured 
upon,  and  a  collection  was  made  when  the  fire  occurred.  Those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  newspaper  advertisements  of  the 
period,  would  see  that  the  policy  holders  were  requested  when  a  fire 
occurred  to  come  and  pay  their  contributions  before  a  particular 
day ;  and  this  was  the  only  system  that  could  be  adopted  at  the 
time.  There  was  an  Act  against  monopolies,  which  hindered  the 
formation  of  properly  constituted  insurance  companies.  No  such 
company  could  be  founded  without  the  authority  of  a  Royal 
Charter,  and  to  apply  for  such  a  charter  was  unfortunately  con- 
strued, by  the  Grovernment  of  that  day,  into  something  like  an  invi- 
tation for  the  perpetration  of  a  wholesale  robbery.  He  could  confirm 
some  of  Mr.  Washburn's  remarks  with  regard  to  Boston.  In  every 
community  the  measures  for  fire  protection  were  more  or  less 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  that  community.  While  in  America 
there  was  the  largest  provision  for  fire,  still  there  was  nothing 
approaching  the  completeness  that  was  required.  Unless  the  brigade 
arrived  early  at  the  larger  buildings  there  was  no  chance  of  the  fire 
being  extinguished.  With  regard  to  London  he  was  sorry  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Bunyon,  who  was  so  great  an  authority  on  the  subject : 
but  if  Mr.  Bunyon  had  seen  the  effective  measure  taken  in  America 
he  would  no  doubt  be  inclined  to  change  his  opinion.  Dr.  Guy  had 
thrown  light  oh  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke.  There  was  an 
important  fact  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  Dr.  Guy.  He  had 
said  that  for  every  thousand  criminal  lunatics  that  were  taken 
charge  of  by  the  Government  so  many  of  them  were  incendiaries. 
This  showed  how  much  the  argument  in  favour  of  taking  care  of 
the  criminal  classes  applied  even  to  this  subject.  Mr.  Lumley  had 
drawn  attention  to  the  Local  Gt)vemment  Act.  He  (Mr.  Wa&ord) 
had  referred  to  several  local  Acts,  empowering  as  they  did  the 
local  authorities  to  pay  attention  to  water  supply  and  to  buildings 
and  to  provide  fire  brigades.  It  was  a  long  time  before  this  was 
done ;  but  within  the  last  twenty  years  there  was  no  doubt  that 
protective  measures  had  been  taken  by  many  local  towns  which 
much  required  protection.  Dr.  Farr  had  referred  to  the  system  of 
hydrants.  The  paper  had  referred  to  the  system  of  hydrants  in 
London,  and  that  was  the  same  that  prevailed  in  the  American 
cities  generally.  He  agreed  with  what  Professor  Jevons  had  said 
in  reference  to  the  hydrant  system,  which  was  the  perfection  of  all 
fire  extinguishing  when  it  could  be  introduced.  He  wanted  to 
know  why  a  constant  supply  of  water  had  not  yet  been  given. 
There  was  a  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
water  companies  had  undertaken  to  serve  London  with  a  continuous 
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supply  of  water ;  but  this,  for  reasons  whidli  no  one  could  under- 
stand, had  not  been  adopted.  He  observed  some  bononrable  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  present,  and  when  the  Bill  came 
before  the  committee  he  hoped  Dr.  Guy  would  obtain  an  answer  to 
his  question — why  water  companies  had  not  performed  the  duties 
they  had  undertaken?  He  agreed  with  Captain  Craigie  that  to 
throw  the  expense  of  fire  inquests  on  certain  sections  of  persons 
would  be  an  unfair  thing ;  and  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  G-ovem- 
ment  to  protect  the  community  against  robbers  and  thieves,  so  it 
was  their  duty  to  give  protection  against  fire,  and  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  it  would  have  to  undertake  this  duty.  Mr.  Hall, 
who  had  a  large  experience  of  the  world,  and  had  written  a  hand- 
book of  the  globe,  had  made  some  very  useful  and  interesting 
remarks  as  to  the  hydrant  question.  In  American  cities  where  there 
was  not  the  advantage  of  a  natural  flow  of  water  from  a  high 
elevation,  a  system  was  introduced  by  which  the  steam  engines 
accelerated  the  passage  of  water  through  the  pipes.  The  moment 
the  fire  began  the  engine  went  to  work  and  kept  the  hydrants  sup- 
plied with  three  or  four  or  five  times  more  pressure  than  they  would 
otherwise  obtain.  That  was  a  mechanical  appliance  that  might 
well  be  used  in  London.  Mr.  Hall  had  spoken  of  the  voluntary 
system  in  America,  but  in  that  country  volunteer  ^e  brigades 
were  often  partisan  or  political  institutions  which  had  been  done 
away  with,  and  the  voluntary  system  was  now  a  matter  of  history. 
In  regard  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Hammick  in  reference  to 
frauds,  he  would  say  that  unless  there  was  a  system  of  inquiry  of 
some  form  or  other  into  the  cause  of  every  fire,  fires  would  never 
be  put  down.  Mr.  Bourne  had  made  some  valuable  remarks  in 
reference  to  statistics.  When  the  statistics  were  collected  in  the 
different  departments  they  were  of  no  use,  because  they  differed  in 
their  standard  and  relationship,  but  if  they  were  made  on  a  common 
base  they  would  be  of  some  service.  Mr.  Doxsey  had  spoken  of 
fire  plugs,  which  in  London  were  very  effective  as  far  as  they 
went,  but  there  was  the  question  of  water  supply,  which  was  as 
necessary  in  regard  to  fires  as  it  was  on  grounds  of  health. 
Mr.  White,  of  the  County  Fire,  had  had  a  large  experience  in 
regard  to  fires  of  a  certain  class,  and  he  would  mid  in  the  paper 
some  very  curious  statistics  in  regard  to  incendiary  fires  which  were 
given  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fletcher.  With  regard  to  the  subject 
of  fire  telegraphs,  a  paper  would  be  read  before  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers  on  the  28th  of  this  month,  on  the  different 
systems  of  telegraph  fire  alarms  in  America,  and  that  subject  would 
be  fully  discussed  there.  It  might  be  fairly  put,  as  an  abstract 
question,  whether  fire  insurance  had  done  more  good  than  harm, 
and  therefore  whether  the  country  would  have  been  better  without 
it ;  but  knowing  how  much  the  fire  offices  had  done  in  the  absence 
of  the  municipal  authorities  taking  up  fire  protection,  he  felt  a 
delicacy  in  throwing  even  a  doubt  upon  the  use  of  fire  offices.  The 
cost  of  fire  insurance  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and 
was  a  charge  on  their  property,  and  if  they  chose  to  spend  so  much 
money  on  fire  protection  every  year,  they  did  so  with  the  hope  and 
belief  that  their  fire  premiums  on  the  insurance  of  property  would 
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be  mach  less,  and  that  was  the  fact.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  in 
London  if  there  was  a  central  authority  who  would  see  that  fire  pro- 
tection was  snflficiently  carried  out,  and  who  would  consult  with  the 
insurance  companies  on  this  question.  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Doxsej 
had  said,  the  £u:e  engines  waiting  for  the  watermen  was  a  nuisance. 
The  mains  were  the  property  of  the  water  companies,  who,  how- 
ever, supplied  water  for  extinguishing  the  fires  without  any  charge 
at  all ;  but  they  demanded  the  right  of  not  having  the  plugs  turned 
on  without  their  sanction.  The  sooner  that  system  was  abolished 
the  better ;  and  if  the  hydrants  were  provided,  all  the  people  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  turn  on  the  water  and  the  first  step  would 
be  accomplished.  There  were  many  other  subjects  arising  out  of 
this  question  which  he  should  have  been  glad  to  discuss  if  time  had 
permitted.  At  the  present  moment  it  was  not  known  how  it  was 
that  ice  houses  were  so  frequently  struck  by  lightning.  Those  that 
were  acquainted  with  the  United  States  and  Canada,  would  know 
that  such  risks  were  the  very  worst.  It  was  also  a  fact  that  very 
few  deaths  from  lightning  took  place  on  chalk  formations.  These 
were  questions  that  might  have  been  discussed,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  defer  them  on  the  present  occasion.  He  hoped,  however,  to  have 
the  pleaaure  of  speaking  on  them  on  some  future  occasion. 
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Abea  and  population,  the  land  and  its  inhabitants,  oonstitnte  the 
chief  factors  in  estimating  the  relative  strength  and  fnture  prospects 
of  States.  Looking  to  the  present  political  constellation,  and  to 
the  fact  that  statistical  information  on  Russia  and  Turkey  is  not  as 
readily  accessible  as  in  the  case  of  more  civilised  countries,  a  paper 
dealing  with  their  populations  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Statistical  Society.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  not 
allowed  any  sympathy  I  may  entertain  for  one  of  the  two  parties 
engaged  in  the  present  struggle  to  exercise  the  least  influence  upon 
the  figui-es  I  propose  to  lay  before  you,  my  only  object  having  been 
to  ascertain  the  truth.  I  ought  to  state  at  the  very  outset  that  our 
information  with  respect  to  the  populations  of  the  two  empires 
undar  consideration  is  far  from  being  complete.  Periodical  num- 
berings  of  the  people  take  place,  both  in  Russia  and  Turkey,  but 
these  are  not  conducted  with  the  care  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  western  Europe.  The  Russian  returns,  however,  are  entitled  to 
some  confidence.  They  are  prepared  at  frequent  intervals  by  local 
authorities  acting  under  the  instiuctions  of  a  well-organised  statis- 
tical bureau  entrusted  with  their  publication.  The  figures  obtained 
in  this  manner  may  not  be  absolutely  correct,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  approximate  the  truth,  and  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  retain  them  as  published  in  the  ^*  Statistical  Year  Book 
"  of  the  Russian  Empire."  In  Txirkey  the  case  is  very  different. 
The  data  collected  by  the  local  authorities  and  occasionally 
published  in  the  Salmanes,  or  official  almanacs  of  the  vilayets, 
are  not  deserving  of  much  confidence,  and  there  exists  no 
properly  organised  statistical  office  to  check  the  returns.  One  of 
the  very  first  suggestions  made  in  the  Turkish  Parliament,  referred 
to  the  taking  of  a  carefal  census,  and  the  member  by  whom  this 
question  was  brought  forward  referred  to  his  own  district  in  proof 
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of  the  little  reliance  that  could  be  placed  upon  the  present  retnms. 
Professor  Yakshich,  of  Belgrad ;  M.  Kutschera,  the  Auntrian 
Consnl  at  Bustchnk ;  M.  Sax,  Major  Znr  Helle,  and  others,  have 
recently  devoted  special  attention  to  Turkish  population  statistics.* 
.  I  have  conscientiously  consulted  the  papers  published  by  these 
authorities,  and  wherever  additional  information  was  procurable, 
from  consular  reports  or  otherwise,  I  have  availed  myself  of  it. 
The  areas  of  the  vilayets  of  Turkey  and  of  Servia  have  been  com- 
puted by  me  from  trustworthy  maps.  The  main  results  arrived  at 
are  as  follows : — 


Area:  Square  Miles. 

Pop.l.tk». 

Rusfiian  empire 

8,362,596 
882,278 

2,140,763 

46,798 

14,490 

1,700 

86,727,886 

Turkey  in  Europe  and  Ama 

25,986,868 

43,408,868 

4,850,000 

196,000 

Turkish  empire,  including  Egypt,] 
Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  but  not  Eo-  > 
mania  or  Servia J 

IRomania 

Servia 

Montenegro    

I. — NationaliMes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numerical  strength  of  the  various 
races  of  the  two  empires,  the  African  possessions  of  Turkey  being 
excluded : — 


Bace. 


Bnssian  Empire 
(Estimated  for  1870). 


Number. 


Per 

Cent 


Turkey  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 


Number. 


Per 
Cent. 


Bomania,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro. 


Number. 


Per 
Cent. 


Slay   

Lithuanian    

Germanic 

Greoo-Latin 

Other  Europeans 

Iranian 

Indian  

Semitic , 

Iberian 

Fin 

Tatar  (Tork)    .... 

Mongol 

Hyperborean    .... 
Negro.*. 

Totel 


62,962,000 

2,558,000 

1,310,000 

752,000 

1,667,000 

21,000 

2,827,000 

1,801,000 

4,370,000 

7,937,000 

493,000 

80,000 


72'6 
3*0 
»'5 
0-8 

2'0 

3'i 

2'I 

5'o 
1-6 


3,862,550 


5,624,068 

51,500 

2,485,700 

171,750 
5,667,300 

428,000 

8,743,000 


55,000 


14-9 


17-8 

0'2 

9-6 
0-7 

21-5 

33'<5 


1,471,022 


4,390,000 

11,000 

8,000 

208,000 

251,800 

45,000 
1,300 


86,728,000 


lOO'O 


25,986,868 


6,385,823 


23-0 

68*8 
o'z 

O'l 

3*» 
4-0 

0-7 


lOO'O 


*  The  principal  resnlts  are  to  be  foond  in  that  valuable  annual  supplement  to 
Petermnnn's  " Mittbeilungen "  entitled  "Die  Bevoelkerong  der  Erde/'  pcepared 
by  Drt.  Wagner  and  Behm. 
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We  leam  from  this  table  that  72*6  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  the  Rnssian  empire  are  Slavs,  whilst  the  Turk,  in  the  empire  to 
which  he  has  given  a  name,  constitutes  hardly  more  than  one-third 
of  the  population.  This  diflference  in  the  numerical  proportions  of 
the  two  dominant  races  is  rendered  still  more  important  by  the  fact 
that  the  Bnss  is  not  only  numerically  but  also,  in  most  instances, 
intellectually  the  superior  of  the  races  over  whom  he  governs, 
whilst  the  Turk  is  not  only  outnumbered  in  the  greater  portion  of 
his  empire,  but  is  also  intellectually  the  inferior  of  many  of  the 
races  over  whom  he  rules. 

Looking  at  an  ethnographical  map  of  the  Russian  empire,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Russ  occupies  in  a  compact  mass  nearly  the 
whole  of  European  Russia,  that  he  has  spread  to  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus  and  even  beyond  that  mountain  range,  and  stretches  in  a 
broad  belt  right  across  Southern  Siberia  and  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  In  forty-two  out  of  the  fifty  governments  of  European 
Russia  he  is  absolutely  in  the  majority,  in  three  others  (E^azan, 
Ufa,  and  Vilna)  he  is  relatively  so,  and  at  one  point  he  even  extends 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  into  Austria,  where  3  millions 
of  Russians  occupy  western  Galicia  and  a  portion  of  Hungary. 
There  are,  however,  five  governments,  in  addition  to  Poland  and 
Finland,  where  the  Russ  is  in  a  minority,  and  these,  for  the  most 
part,  lie  on  the  frontier  and  are  therefore  vulnerable  points.  In 
Kurland  and  Livland  it  is  the  Lett,  in  Estland  the  Est,  in  Kovno 
the  Lithuanian,  and  in  Bessarabia  the  Romanian,  who  forms  the 
majority  of  the  population. 

Finland  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  occupation  of  Karelian  Fins 
and  Swedes,  who  not  only  differ  from  the  Russians  in  race  but  also, 
being  Protestants,  in  religion,  and  who  still  look  to  Sweden,  from 
which  they  were  torn  in  181 2,  as  their  intellectual  home. 

Poland,  in  spite  of  repressive  measures,  retains  its  nationality 
and  religion,  and  patriotic  Poles  have  not  yet  surrendered  every 
hope  of  restoring  its  independence,  atid  of  embracing  their  4,876,000 
kinsmen  in  Prussia  and  Austria  within  a  common  political  bond. 
In  Poland  the  Poles  number  nearly  four  millions,  in  Russia  nearly 
900,000  souls,  and  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  western  govern- 
ments, which  formerly  belonged  to  Poland,  and  where  the  land 
was  divided  amongst  the  conquerors,  and  the  Russian  population 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  serfdom.  Intellectually,  the  Poles,  next  to 
Germans  and  Swedes,  hold  the  foremost  rank  in  the  Russian  empire, 
and  much  of  the  scientific  work  with  which  the  Russians  are 
credited,  has  been  performed  by  them.* 

*  Proportion  of  scholars  to  inhabitants :  in  the  German  Baltic  Provinces 
I :  x8 ;  in  Finland^  1:21;  in  Poland,  i :  34;  in  the  remainder  of  European 
Bnssia,  i :  98. 
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The  Germans  are  not  very  strong  nnmeiicallj,  and  even  in  the 
so-called  German  provinces  on  the  Baltic  they  are  far  less  numerous 
than  the  Letts,  Livs,  and  Ests,  whom  their  forefathers  subjected  to 
an  iron  rale,  but  from  their  superior  education  they  occupy  a  position 
far  more  prominent  than  their  numbers  would  warrant.  They  have 
proved  themselves  the  apostles  of  western  civilisation  in  Russia,  and 
whatever  envy  may  say,  Russia  is  greatly  indebted  to  them  in 
many  respects. 

The  Lithuanians,  with  the  Shmudes,  were  a  powerful  people 
formerly,  and  wrested  province  after  province  from  their  Russian 
neighbours.  In  1386  Lithuania  was  united  with  Poland,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  a  stat<e  of  vassalage,  from  which  the 
Russians  released  them.  They  are  for  the  most  part  Roman 
Catholics,  but  many  have  recently  been  converted  to  the  Greek 
Church.  They  form  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  of  Kovno.  Their  kinsmen,  the  Letts,  who  are  most  numerous 
in  Kurland,  Livonia,  and  Vitebsk,  having  been  subjected  to  German 
influence,  are  Protestants. 

Turning  to  the  south-western  frontier  of  the  empire,  we  meet 
another  alien  race,  the  Romanians  of  Bessarabia,  about  655,ocx> 
strong,  whose  kinsmen  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  quasi- 
independent  state  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pruth.  The  Romanian 
nation  numbers  more  than  8,ooo,cxx)*  individuals ;  it,  too,  has  its 
national  aspirations,  and  merely  looks  upon  the  present  principality 
of  Romania  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fature  state  of  more  ample 
dimensions. 

Li  Siberia  the  Russian  is  well  able  to  hold  his  own,  for  the 
feeble  tribes  which  roam  over  its  thousands  of  square  miles,  do  not 
dream  of  resisting  his  rule,  but  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
European  Russia,  in  the  Caucasus  and  more  especially  in  central 
Asia,  the  foreign  element  is  formidable  in  numbers,  and  in  most 
cases  inimical  to  Russian  rule,  which  can  be  maintained  only  by 
force  of  arms.  The  foremost  rank  amongst  these  Asiatic  tribes 
must  be  accorded  to  the  Tatars,  including  Tatars  proper,  Turks, 
Kirgiz,  and  others.  Independently  of  the  Yakutes  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  who  are  Shamanists,  and  separated  geographically  from 
their  kinsmen  in  the  west,  these  tribes  number  7,937,ocx>  souls — 
4,678,ocx>  in  Asia,  3,259,000  in  Europe — and  to  these  should  be 
added  about  a  million  Bashkirs  and  other  Tatarised  Fins.  These 
various  tribes  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  central  Asia,  so  called, 
where,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Russian  occupation,  they  were  the 
dominant  race ;   they  have  spread  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian, 

*  Romanians  in  Romania,  4,224,700;  in  Hungary  and  Austria,  2,797,700; 
in  Russia,  565,000;  in  Servia,  160,000;  in  Turkey,  189,200;  total  8,036,600. 
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extend  in  detached  patches  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kazan,  hold  a 
considerable  portion  of  Cancasia,  and  occupy  the  Crimea  as  their 
most  westerly  outpost.  They  are  Mohammedans  almost  without  an 
exception,  and  in  case  of  a  war  in  which  religious  passions  are 
engaged,  they  would  embarrass  the  Government  to  which  they  owe 
allegiance.  Some  amongst  them,  such  as  the  Turkomans  and 
Burnt  or  Black  Kirgiz,  are  even  now  at  open  war  with  their 
conquerors.  The  regions  occupied  by  these  Tatars  are  of  vast 
extent,  they  are  very  thinly  peopled,  and  by  establishing  Russian 
colonies  within  them  the  hostile  elements  might  easily  be  neutralised. 

The  Iranians — Tajiks  or  Sarts — of  central  Asia,  though  Moham- 
medans, may  be  looked  upon  as  a  ftiendly  element  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Christian  Georgians  and 
Armenians  of  Caucasia.  But  neither  of  these  are  warlike  races. 
They  look  to  Russia  for  protection,  and  add  but  little  to  the 
military  strength  of  the  empire. 

The  Hill  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  are  likewise  a  hostile  element. 
Forced  to  submit  after  a  prolonged  struggle,  many  of  them,  rather 
than  acknowledge  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  Tsar,  preferred 
to  emigrate,  but  the  old  hostile  spirit  has  not  died  out  amongst 
those  who  remained  behind,  and  it  only  needed  a  spark  for  it  to 
burst  again  into  a  flame.  Still,  these  hill  tribes  now  hardly  number 
800,000  souls.  Russian  colonies  have  been  established  amongst 
them,  and  the  severe  measures  of  repression  which  are  certain  to 
be  taken  in  case  of  an  insurrection,  must  in  the  end  lead  to  their 
thorough  subjection  if  not  annihilation. 

The  Mongols  living  within  the  limits  of  the  empire  are  for  the 
most  part  Shamanists  or  Bhuddists ;  some  of  them  have  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  neither  numerically  nor  in  other  respects 
do  they  constitute  a  dangerous  element  of  the  population.  This 
applies  equally  to  the  few  Hyperboreans  who  inhabit  the  wilds 
of  Siberia. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  although  many  of  the  frontier  districts 
are  occupied  by  tribes  and  nations  inimical  to  Russian  rule,  the 
Russians,  nevertheless,  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
of  the  empire,  and  as  they  increase  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
Mohammedan  races  subject  to  them,  their  numerical  ascendency 
must  become  more  pronounced  from  year  to  year. 

Very  different  is  the  position  of  the  Turk  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
Relatively  he  is  the  strongest  of  the  races  inhabiting  the  empire  to 
which  he  has  given  a  name,  and  his  position  might  therefore  be 
likened  to  that  held  by  the  Germans  in  the  Austrian  empire,  or  by 
the  Magyars  in  Hungary.  But  whilst  the  German  has  at  all  times 
beeti  an  element  of  civilisation,  the  Turk  is  the  very  reverse  of  this. 
Greeks  and  Armenians  are  his  superiors  in  education,  and  to  the 
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least  scrapulons  of  these  nations  devolves,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
conduct  of  government,  from  which  Turk  and  Christian,  Baja  and 
Mossnlman,  suffer  equally. 

Nor  is  the  Turk  equally  distributed  over  the  empire.  If  the 
dominant  race  formed  one-third  of  the  population  of  each  sanjak, 
its  prestige  would  attract  to  it  the  more  ambitious  amongst  the 
subject  populations.  Such  was  the  case  when  the  Hellenic  con- 
querors of  Greece  absorbed  the  more  highly  civilised  Pelasgians, 
whom  they  found  dwelling  there,  and  whom  they  treated  by  no 
means  more  mercifully  than  the  Christians  and  others  have  been 
treated  by  their  Turkish  conquerors.  The  true  home  of  the  Turk  is 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  constitutes  80  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
Numbers  give  him  an  influence  there  which  he  lacks  in  other 
portions  of  the  empire.  Even  the  Greek  in  the  inland  towns  has 
forsaken  the  sonorous  language  of  his  ancestors,  in  order  to  adopt 
that  of  his  new  masters,  and  in  Northern  Armenia  the  Turkish 
language  is  gradually  supplanting  that  of  the  Georgian  Lazi. 

In  Europe,  Turkish  agriculturists  and  herdsmen  occupy  extensive 
districts,  and  Turks  are  met  with  in  many  of  the  towns ;  but  irre- 
spective of  Constantinople,  there  are  but  three  sanjaks  in  which 
they  are  a  majority  of  the  population.  These  are  Tulcha  and  Yama, 
comprehended  in  our  tables  under  the  name  of  Dobruja  and 
Drama. 

Amongst  the  Non-Turkish  races  of  European  Turkey  the  Bul- 
ganans  are  numerically  the  strongest.  They  are  Fins  by  blood, 
but  Slavs  by  language,  frugal  and  industrious,  possessed  of  much 
mechanical  skill,  but  averse  to  war — ^very  unlike  their  neighbours, 
the  Servians.  Those  amongst  them  who  have  become  Moham- 
medans  are  known  as  "  Pomaks,"  i.e.,  "helpers,"  but  Kanitz  thinks 
that  certain  events  might  induce  them  to  return  to  Christianiiy.  In 
Eastern  Bulgaria,  where  there  is  a  numerous  Turkish  population, 
they  are  bilingual.  The  Bulgarians  are  a  majority,  absolute  or 
relative,  in  the  sanjaks  of  Adrianople,  Philippople,  Sofia,  Sliven, 
Rustchuk,  Tumov,  Vidin,  Nish,  Uskub,  and  Monastir,  and  these 
have  been  included  in  the  tables  appended  to  this  paper  under  the 
name  of  Bulgaria.  The  Bulgarians,  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
submissive,  gentle  nature,  have  been  more  exposed  to  extortion  on 
the  part  of  Greek  and  Armenian  farmers  of  taxes,  and  to  a  viola- 
tion of  the  sanctity  of  their  homes  by  Turkish  landowners,  than 
any  other  race  in  Turkey.  Promises  to  ameliorate  their  condition 
have  remained  dead  letters,' and  the  honest  efforts  made  during 
Midhat  Pasha's  short  reign  in  Bulgaria  have  not  been  followed  up. 

The  Servians,  including  Rascians,  Bosnians,  and  Croats,  are  the 
western  neighbours  of  the  Bulgarians.  They  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  together  with  Servia  and 
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Montenegro,  as  well  as  oztensive  territories  in  Aostro-Hnngarj. 
They  number  altogether  5,420,322  sools, — 1,272,000  in  Turkey, 
1,022,022  in  Servia,  196,000  in  Montenegro,  and  2,950,300  in 
Austro-Hungary.  The  dialects  spoken  by  the  Servians  differ  only 
slightly,  but  the  nation  is  divided  by  religious  difEerences.  In 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  the  upper  classes  have  become  Mussul- 
mans, and  of  the  remainder  a  good  many  have  joined  the  Church  of 
Bome.  In  the  principality  they  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  whilst 
the  Austro-Hungarians  owe  a  divided  allegiance  to  Borne  and 
Greece. 

In  former  times  the  Servians  extended  much  further  to  the 
south,  but  they  evacuated  eztensiye  districts  in  order  to  escape  the 
yoke  of  the  Turks,  and  their  places  have  been  occupied  by  the 
third  great  people  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  the  Albanians  or 
Skipetars,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Pelasgians,  and 
speak  a  language  akin  to  that  of  the  Greeks.  Most  of  the  two 
millions  of  Albanians  have  embraced  Islam,  but  many  Christians, 
Boman  Catholics  as  well  as  Greeks,  are  met  with  amongst  them. 
They  occupy  the  western  portion  of  Turkey,  to  the  south  of 
Montenegro,  and  are  the  majority  in  the  sanjaks  of  Prisbend, 
Divra,  Korytza,  Argyrokastron,  Berat,  and  Scutari.  In  the  south, 
where  they  come  into  contact  with  the  Greeks,  they  have  adopted 
the  Greek  language,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Suliotes,  who  so  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  of 
liberation,  were  Albanians. 

Another  people,  likewise  akin  to  the  Greeks,  and  apparently  not 
averse  to  becoming  amalgamated  with  them,  are  the  Zinzares  or 
Southern  Bomanians,  who  dwell  in  the  mountains  separating  the 
waters  of  the  JSgean  from  those  of  the  Adriatic,  and  are  esteemed 
throughout  Turkey  for  their  great  industry. 

The  Greeks  are  the  fourth  of  the  leading  nations  of  European 
Turkey,  and  in  some  respects  the  first.  They  are  a  majority  in  the 
sanjaks  of  Bodosto,  Gallipoli,  Seres,  Saloniki,  Yanina,  Preveza^ 
and  Tirkala  (Thessaly),  and  these,  together  with  Drama,  which  is 
enclosed  by  them,  and  Crete,  the  population  of  which  is  almost 
purely  Greek,  we  have  described  in  our  tables  as  the  Turkey  of  the 
Greeks.  In  Asia  the  Greek  element  is  dominant  on  all  the  islands, 
and  very  powerful  in  the  vilayet  of  Smyrna.  Altogether  2,512,000 
Greeks  live  within  the  limits  of  the  Turkish  empire  (of  whom 
1,047,000  are  in  Asia),  whilst  their  number  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  only  amounts  to  1,400,000 — ^a  strange  anomaly.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Greeks,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  intellectual  superiority  over  the  peoples  among 
whom  their  lot  is  cast,  and  none  will  accuse  them  of  not  mftlrmg  the 
most  of  the  advantages  which  result  &om  superior  education. 
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The  other  nationalities  represented  in  European  Turkey  are 
numerically  weak  and  politically  of  very  little  importance.  Nearly 
100,000  Circassians  have  been  settled  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  Dobruja  we  meet  with  colonies  of  Russians,  who 
sought  a  refuge  there  in  the  reig^  of  Catherine  II,  as  well  as  with 
a  colony  of  Arabs.  The  Romanians  on  the  Lower  Danube  are 
important  only  because  the  other  bank  of  the  river  is  occupied  by 
their  kinsmen  of  the  principality.  Armenians  are  met  with  only  in 
the  larger  towns.  Gipsies  are  found  in  nearly  every  sanjak.  In 
Rome  parts,  as  in  Bosnia,  they  are  nomads,  but  elsewhere  they  have 
settled  down  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  have  become  really  useful 
members  of  society.  Jews  are  not  particularly  numerous  in  Turkey. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  the  descendants  of  Spanish  Jews,  who 
sought  a  refuge  in  Turkey  dnring  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  The  Polish  Jews,  who  talk  a  German  jargon,  are  confined 
almost  to  Romania,  where  they  constitute  5*2  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

Far  less  complicated  than  the  ethnological  features  of  European 
Turkey  are  those  of  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  empire,  which  may 
be  divided  into  four  great  divisions,  assignable  to  Greeks,  Turks, 
Kurds  (with  Armenians)  and  Arabs.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  Greeks  hold  the  islands  with  portions  of  the  neighbouring  main 
land,  whilst  the  Turks  are  undisputed  masters  in  Asia  Minor. 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan  have  a  very  mixed  population.  The 
Turks  are  strong  there,  stronger  than  the  Armenians,  many  of 
whom  have  emigrated  to  Russian  Armenia,  but  stronger  than  both 
together  are  the  Kurds,  a  warlike  people,  impatient  of  the  rule  of 
the  Turks,  whom,  being  Snnnites,  they  hate  even  more  than  they 
do  the  Christians.  The  fourth  great  division  is  occupied  by  an 
agglomeration  of  peoples,  possessing  a  bond  of  nnion  in  a  common 
language,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  also  in  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  Kurds  dwell  in  the  hills  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  as 
well  as  Turkmen,  but  it  is  the  Arab  who  has  impressed  his  stamp 
upon  this  region,  which  we  have  called  Arabistan  in  our  tables. 

II. — Beligions. 

In  comparatively  uncivilised  countries  religion  constitutes 
perhaps  a  closer  bond  of  union  than  nationality,  more  especially 
when  the  religion  held  by  the  majority  is  threatened  from  with- 
out. Religious  passions  undoubtedly  influence  the  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  Russ  and  Turk  to  a  large  extent,  and  a  few  notes  on  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  adherents  of  various  religions  in  the  two 
empires  are  therefore  essential  to  a  paper  dealing  with  their  popn- 
lations.     The  leading  facts  are  as  follows : — 
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Russia. 

Turkey. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Number. 

Per 
Ceut. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ohristians 

74,388,405 

8,971,643 

2,798,262 

674,386 

85-7 
10-4 

o'7 

8,047,968 

17,619,350 

184,800 

233,750 

31-0 

67-4 
0-7 
0-9 

6,132,522 

1,800 

251,600 

96*0 

3^f>haTnTTMKi  ann ..  T .,..,... , 

Jews 

4'0 

Total 

86,727,886 

lOO'O 

26,986,864 

lOO'O 

6,385,822 

ICO'O 

In  Russia  the  bulk  of  the  population  belongs  to  the  Greek 
church,  which  enjoys  a  vast  majority  in  Europe  and  Siberia,  but 
embraces  less  than  half  the  population  of  Caucasia,  and  is  hardly 
represented  at  all  in  Central  Asia.  Nearly  all  the  Russians  belong 
to  it,  as  also  the  Romanians,  the  Qeorgians  of  Caucasia,  and  many 
of  the  Fins,  and  other  tribes  in  Siberia.  Schism  has  at  all  times 
been  rife  in  Russia,  though  indulgence  has  not  hitherto  been 
extended  very  liberally  to  schismatics.  The  Russians,  who  about 
1649  acknowledged  the  Pope  in  Rome  as  their  head,  were  forced 
back  to  the  orthodox  church  in  1839,  those  settled  in  Poland  alone 
excepted,  who  remain  United  Greeks  to  the  present  day,  whilst 
other  schismatics  were  exiled  to  Siberia  or  settled  in  other  remote 
parts  of  the  empire. 

That  the  orthodox  Greeks  are  a  proselyting  church  may  be  seen 
from  the  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  stronghold  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  is  amongst  the  Poles,  the  Lithuanians  and 
Shmudes,  but  whilst  the  former  are  not  easily  turned  away  from 
their  fidih,  the  latter  are  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  advantages 
held  out  in  case  of  their  conversion.  That  the  "  persuasions  "  of 
Russian  priests  and  Government  officials  have  not  been  without 
effect  is  shown  by  the  slow  increase  or  even  decrease  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Russia.  In  1853  there  were  2,8o6,7CX) 
Catholics;  in  1867,  2,882,991;  and  in  1870,  2,897,560;  and  the 
increase  amongst  them  has  consequently  been  at  a  very  much 
lower  rate  than  among  the  population  generally. 

Protestantism  obtains  in  Finland  and  in  the  German  Baltic 
provinces.  The  Armenian  Church  is  most  numerously  represented 
in  Caucasia. 

The  Jews  constitute  an  important  element  of  the  population, 
more  especially  in  Poland^  Western  and  Little  Russia,  where  there 
are  districts  in  which  they  can  boast  of  a  majority.     They  first  came 
to  Poland  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  spread  thence  over  f^  "^ 
adjoining    provinces    of     Russia.       They    increase    much    1 
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rapidly  than  tlie  people  amongst  whom  they  live,  and  attempts  to 
convert  them  have  failed  in  Russia  as  everywhere  else. 

The  Mohammedans  constitute  10*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  empire.  They  are  a  majority  in  the  Government  of 
Ufa,  and  strongly  represented  in  Kazan,  Orenburg,  Samara, 
Astrakhan,  Taurida,  Perm,  and  Viatka.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Caucasia  is  Mohammedan,  and  in  Central  Asia  Islam 
prevails  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  form  of  religion. 

The  Calmucks  of  European  Russia  are  Bhuddists,  but  most  of 
the  other  heathens  of  Russia  are  Shamans,  whose  superstitions 
prevail  also  amongst  many  of  the  tribes  who  have  embraced 
Christianity. 

Russia  certainly  presents  a  picture  of  the  most  diverse  forms 
of  religious  belief.  There  are  Christians  of  the  three  great 
churches,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Protestant;  Christian  dissenters 
belonging  to  at  least  two  hundred  different  sects,  Mohammedan 
Sunnits  and  Shiits,  Jews,  Bhuddists,  and  Shamanists.  But  if  we 
exclude  certain  frontier  provinces,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  is 
found  to  adhere  to  the  orthodox  national  church.  In  Turkey  the 
circumstances  are  far  less  favourable.  Certainly  68  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  Mohammedans,  but  they  belong  to  a  great 
variety  of  races,  and  are  very  unequally  distributed  over  the 
empire.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  Europe.  Only  in 
twelve  sanjaks  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-four  are  the  Mohammedans 
in  a  majority.  In  Constantinople,  Tulcha,  Varna,  and  Drama,  this 
majority  consists  of  Turks  or  Tatars.  In  Rustchuk  it  is  made  up 
by  Circassians  and  renegade  Bulgarians,  and  in  the  remaining 
sanjaks  there  are  hardly  any  Turks  at  all,  the  Mohammedans  of 
Pristina,  Divra,  and  Berat  being  Albanians  for  the  most  part,  and 
those  of  the  Bosnian  sanjaks  Servians.  Far  more  satisfactory  is 
the  position  of  the  Mohammedans  in  Asia,  where  they  ai^e  in  a 
great  majority  everywhere  except  on  the  islands,  which  belong  to 
the  Greeks.  It  should  not,  however,  escape  notice  that  the  Kurds 
are  Sunnites,  and  that  there  exist  four  Mohammedan  sects  in 
Syria,  Druses,  Nazairiyeh,  Ismailieh,  and  Metawileh. 

The  divisions  amongst  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  however,  are  far  more  profound  than  those  existing  amongst 
the  Mohammedans,  and  must  prove  an  effectual  bar  to  any  co-opera- 
tion between  them  quite  irrespective  of  differences  of  nationality. 
The  Armenians  are  too  widely  dispersed,  and  even  in  Armenia,  their 
stronghold,  they  are  too  small  in  numbers,  to  enable  them  to  act 
as  a  united  body.  Not  so  the  Roman  Catholics.  These  have  not 
only  induced  several  of  the  Eastern  Christians  in  Asia  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Pope  as  their  head,  but  have  also  secured  a  footing 
amongst  Bosnians  and  Albanians,  and  are  endeavouring  to  gain 
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over  to  their  side  the  Bulgarians.  As  to  the  "  Greeks  "  so  called, 
they  no  longer  nniversallj  acknowledge  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople as  their  supreme  head.  The  Aomanians  and  Servians  have 
long  ago  established  national  churches  of  their  own,  and  the 
Bulgarians,  driven  thereto  by  the  rapacity  and  misconduct  of  the 
Greek  bishops  and  priests  supplied  them  from  Constantinople, 
have  done  so  likewise  as  recently  as  1860.  This  split  in  the  church 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  active  support  extended  in  the  existing 
crisis  by  the  Greek  patriarch  to  the  Turks.  Beligious  rancour 
and  national  antipathies  to  the  Slavs,  which  are  of  old  standing, 
sufficiently  account  for  his  conduct. 

m. — Density  of  ike  PopulaMon. 

The  countries  under  notice  are  very  thinly  inhabited.  In 
European  Kussia,  exclusive  of  Poland,  there  are  only  five  govern- 
ments (Moscow,  Podolia,  Kief,  Kursk,  and  Pultova)  having  more 
than  I  cx>  inhabitants  to  a  squdre  mile,  and  even  in  Poland  their 
number  does  not  exceed  123,  which  is  far  inferior  to  what  we  meet 
with  in  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Austria.  On  an  average  there 
are  36  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile  in  European  Russia,  29  in  the 
Caucasus,  3  in  Central  Asia,  and  only  07  in  Siberia ;  the  average 
for  the  whole  empire  amounting  to  10.  In  a  large  measure  this 
sparseness  of  the  population  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  inhospit- 
able nature  of  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  Vast  regions  of  the 
empire  lie  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  these  must  for  ever  remain 
the  home  of  trappers  and  reindeer  nomads;  there  are  extensive 
desert  tracts  in  Asia  and  even  in  Europe,  which  defy  every  attempt 
at  cultivation.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  the  present  population  of  Russia  falls  short,  by  far,  of 
what  that  country  is  able  to  support.  There  still  remain  immense 
tracts  which  are  capable  of  cultivation,  and  even  the  steppes  might 
in  course  of  time  be  converted  into  a  productive  agricTiltural  region. 
The  successes  achieved  there,  by  German  colonists,  in  the  planting, 
of  trees,  ought  to  encourage  further  efforts  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  labours  of  colonists  would  no  doubt  prove  equally  remune- 
rative with  those  of  the  American  settlers  who  are  rapidly  converting 
useless  prairies  into  fruitful  orchards.  Siberia,  too,  and  even  central 
Asia,  call  for  colonists,  and  however  rapidly  the  population  of 
Russia  may  increase,  there  is  space  within  the  vast  limits  of  the 
empire  for  additional  millions.  Siberia  has  to  a  large  extent 
received  the  criminal  population  of  the  empire,  but  colonisation,  to 
be  successful,  must  be  effected  by  means  of  hardy,  industrious,  and 
honest  settlers.  They  alone  can  convert  an  unprofitable  wilderness 
into  a  productive  district,  contributing  its  share  towards  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  State,  instead  of  proving  a  constant  drain  upon  its 
resources.  The  political  importance  of  introducing  a  respectable 
Russian  element  into  the  most  remote  comers  of  the  empire  cannot 
be  over-estimated,  and  a  properly  organised  system  of  colonisation 
would  certainly  prove  more  productive  than  the  large  sums  at 
present  lavished  upon  military  array.  Russia  is  so  large  and  so 
thinly  peopled,  some  of  the  frontier  tribes  are  still  so  inimical  to 
Russian  rule,  that  we  can  well  believe  her  statesmen  are  in  earnest 
when  they  protest  against  a  further  extension  of  her  boundaries  in 
certain  directions. 

The  geographical  position  of  Turkey  is  in  every  respect  more 
favourable,  and  the  fact  that  its  population  is  nearly  thrice  as  dense 
as  that  of  Russia  will  not  therefore  cause  surprise.  Still,  in  European 
Turkey  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile  is  only  6i,  which 
is  inferior  to  what  we  find  in  twenty-four  out  of  the  fifty  Govern- 
ments into  which  European  Russia  is  divided,  and  falls  short  even 
more  considerably  of  the  population  supported  on  an  equal  area  in 
Poland  or  the  Austrian  empire,  not  to  speak  of  the  vassal  states  of 
Romania  and  Servia.  A  regenerated  Turkey  might  easily  double 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  without  fear  of  over  population,  and 
if  a  density  were  to  be  attained  such  as  exists  at  present  in  Austria, 
Turkey  would  number  nearly  24  millions  instead  of  less  than  10, 
as  at  present.  With  the  exception  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
district,  with  623  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  there  is  but  one 
sanjak  of  Turkey  the  population  of  which  is  as  dense  as  in  Austria. 
This  is  the  sanjak  of  Herat,  a  small  district  of  Albania  facing  the 
Adriatic,  and  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Albanians,  where 
there  are  160  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  the  Drobuja  (Tulcha 
and  Varna)  the  number  is  but  37,  in  Bulgaria  65,  in  Bosnia  38,  in 
Albania  68,  and  in  what  we  call  the  Turkey  of  the  Greeks  57. 
Only  in  five  sanjaks  does  the  population  exceed  100  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile. 

Turkey  in  Asia  is  far  less  densely  x>eop]ed  than  the  European 
portion  of  the  empire,  for  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile  only  amounts  to  23,  and  even  on  the  islands,  where  it  is 
densest,  it  does  not  exceed  65.  That  Turkey  could  support  a  far 
larger  population  than  it  does  at  present,  and  in  greater  comfort, 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  work  of  ameUoration,  pointed  out  in  the 
case  of  Russia,  would  prove  equally  advantageous  in  the  rival 
empire.  But  instead  of  this,  forests  are  devastated  to  meet  tem- 
porary embarrassments,  and  the  State  is  managed  as  if  it  were 
the  estate  of  a  spendthrift  owner  in  the  hands  of  bailiffs,  whose 
only  aim  is  to  enrich  themselves  rapidly  without  any  thought  of  the 
future. 
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IV.— Sexes, 

In  Rassia,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  number  of 
females  is  larger  than  that  of  the  males.  In  1858  the  number  of 
females  to  every  hundred  males  was  105  in  European  Russia,  and 
107  in  Poland,  but  in  1870,  102  in  Russia  and  105  in  Poland.  The 
great  excess  observed  in  1858  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
heavy  sacrifices  in  men  demanded  during  the  Crimean  War.  But 
though  a  preponderance  of  the  females  is  the  rule  if  we  look  at  the 
whole  empire,  there  are  large  districts  of  it  in  which  the  males  are 
in  a  decided  majority.  Such  is  the  case  for  the  whole  of  Siberia, 
Central  Asia,  the  Caucasus,  and  in  ten  government's  of  European 
Russia,  amongst  which  are  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  Nor  is 
Russia  singular  in  this  proportion  between  the  two  sexes.  In 
Romania  there  are  only  94*4  females  to  every  100  males,  and  in 
Servia  95.  In  Austrian  Croatia,  Slavonia,  the  coastland  and 
Dalmatia,  all  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Slavs,  the  males  prepon- 
derate. In  Greece  only  95  males  have  been  enumerated  to  every 
100  females,  and  in  Italy  99.  Belgium  with  Rhineland  and 
Westphalia  are  the  only  other  portions  of  Europe  where  males  are 
in  the  majority.  That  this  should  be  the  rule  in  newly  settled 
countries  is  only  what  might  be  expected,  but  it  is  curious  to  find 
that  amongst  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Kafirs  of 
British  Kafraria,  the  females  largely  preponderate,  whilst  the 
reverse  is  the  case  amongst  the  American  Indians,  and  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  of  British  India.  Religion,  in  as  far  as  it 
influences  the  social  relations  between  the  sexes,  may  be  made  to 
account  for  this  preponderance  of  the  male  sex,  for  it  obtains  in 
all  those  portions  of  the  Russian  empire,  where  Mohammedans 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  population.  But  there  are  govern- 
ments of  European  Russia  similarly  situated  where  neither 
Mohammedans  nor  heathen  are  numerous.  The  question  of  the 
preponderance  of  the  male  sex  appears  to  me  to  be  deserving  of  a 
careful  study,  based  upon  materials  more  trustworthy  and  elaborate 
than  those  obtainable  with  respect  to  Eastern  Europe.  The  causes 
which  lead  to  it  are  no  doubt  various. 

Where  a  large  immigration  of  males  takes  place,  as  in  our 
European  colonies  and  in  Siberia,  the  males  must  naturally 
preponderate. 

Where  females  are  looked  upon  as  inferior  beings,  female 
infanticide  and  the  sale  of  female  children  are  rife.  An  example 
•  of  this  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus. 

Where  most  of  the  hard  work  is  thrown  upon  the  women,  as  in 
nearly  every  uncivilised  country,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  Europe,  the  mortality  amongst  the  females 
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mtLst  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  males,  and  the  latter  will  again 
preponderate. 

Where  females  lead  a  life  of  seclusion  and  ease,  not  conducive 
to  health,  as  in  an  Oriental  harem,  their  life  will  naturally  he 
shortened,  and  the  immoral  practices  carried  oa  there,  and  generally 
speaking  amongst  most  Orientals,  mnsfc  tend  to  the  same  result. 

The  age  of  marriage  may  possibly  exercise  a  similar  influence, 
for  M.  T.  Sadler,  Hofacker,  Boulanger,  and  others  have  shown  that 
where  the  age  of  the  husband  much  exceeds  that  of  the  wife  there 
are  114  boys  bom  to  every  100  girls,  the  usual  proportion  being 
106  to  100. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  I  think  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that 
in  all  the  Mohammedan  countries  of  Asia,  throughout  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  in  a  considerable  portion  of  Europe,  there  are  more 
males  than  females.  This  is  all  the  more  curious  as  polygamy  is 
an  old-established  institution  in  the  greater  portion  of  these 
countries.  The  number  of  bachelors  or  widowers  must  be  excep- 
tionably  large  there,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  polygamy 
will  disappear  as  soon  as  a  stop  is  put  to  the  importation  of  the 
female  slaves  who  still  find  their  way  to  Turkey  from  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  A&ica. 

V. — Movement  of  the  Topulaiion, 

The  population  returns  for  the  Russian  empire  enable  us  to 
determine  approximately  the  increase  of  its  population,  but  with 
respect  to  Turkey,  its  tributary  States  excepted,  we  are  still  without 
any  materials  to  g^de  us. 

The  population  of  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  Poland  and 
Finland,  increased  from  52,908,283  souls  in  1851  to  65,704,559  in 
1870,  the  average  annual  increase  being  1*16,  that  between  1851-58 
I'l,  between  1858-67  only  077,  and  between  1867-70  again  i-i 
per  cent.  This  increase  was  very  irregularly  distributed  over  the 
various  portions  of  the  empire.  In  1867-70  it  was  most  considerable 
in  the  provinces  of  Southern  Russia  (nearly  2  per  cent.),  and  least 
so  in  the  German  Baltic  Provinces  (0*56  per  cent.),  and  in  the 
inhospitable  Governments  of  the  extreme  north  (0*6  per  cent.) 
In  three  Governments — Olonez,  Novgorod,  and  Podolia — the 
population  actually  decreased  to  the  extent  of  2 1 ,640  in  the  course 
of  the  three  years  nan^ed.  The  increase  of  the  population  is  by  no 
means  rapid,  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Russia  does  not  send 
forth  streams  of  emigrants  like  the  British  Islands  or  Germany. 
The  colonisation  of  Siberia  is  evidently  carried  on  very  leisurely, 
for  its  population  only  increases  at  the  rate  of  0*76  per  cent,  per 
annum,  nor  does  the  Caucasus  appear  to  absorb  a  large  portion  of 
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the  surplus  population  of  European  Russia.  If  we  allowed  ourselyes 
to  be  guided  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  as  registered,  the 
population  ought  to  increase  far  more  rapidly  than  it  does,  or 
emigration  on  a  pretty  large  scale  must  be  taking  place.*  But  this 
is  evidently  not  the  case,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  some  error  in  the  returns. 

In  Poland  the  movement  of  the  population  appears  to  have  been 
far  less  regular  than  in  Russia.  In  1835  Poland  had  a  population 
of  4,059,617  souls,  which  increased  to  4,852,055  in  1851,  but  fell  to 
4,764,446  in  1858.  For  several  years  afterwards,  owing  no  doubt 
to  revolutionary  events,  the  population  increased  very  slowly,  but 
between  the  years  1863-67  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  4*1  per  cent, 
per  annum  was  recorded,  which  fell  to  175  per  cent,  for  the  years 
1867-70.  The  extraordinary  increase  between  1863-67  is  due,  un- 
doubtedly, to  an  inflow  of  immigrants,  and  more  especially  of 
Germans,  who  purchased  the  estates  vacated  by  their  exiled  Polish 
owners,  and  brought  with  them  the  labourers  required  for  their 
cultivation,  whilst  the  high  rate  of  increase  generally  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  fecundity  of  the  Jews,  who  constitute  so  im- 
portant an  element  of  the  population  of  Poland. 

In  Finland  the  population  has  decreased  between  1867-70, 
owing  to  emigration,  but  since  then  it  is  again  on  the  increase. 

We  should  have  liked  to  apportion  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation throughout  Russia  according  to  religion  and  nationality, 
but  the  data  at  our  command  scarcely  justify  our  doing  so. 
C.  Keleti  has  shown,  in  the  case  of  Hungary,  that  whilst  that 
natural  increase  amongst  Protestants  only  amounts  to  15  per  cent., 
it  is  16  per  cent,  amongst  Roman  Catholics,  19  amongst  orthodox 
Greeks,  but  49  amongst  the  Jews.  We  beheve  that  similar  pro- 
portions exist  in  Russia.  The  members  of  the  Greek  Church, 
forming  the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  may  be  assumed  to 
approximate  to  the  general  increase  observed  amongst  the  entire 
population;  the  increase  amongst  Catholics  is  rather  less;  Jews 
increase  twice  as  fast ;  but  Mohaoimedans  remain  almost  sta- 
tionary. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  data  on  the  increase  of  population 
in  Turkey.  We  know,  however,  that  in  Romania  there  are  33 
births  and  27  deaths  per  1,000  living,  and  in  Servia  45  births  and 
32  deaths,  and  if  the  testimony  of  travellers  can  be  trusted,  the 
increase  amongst  the  Turks  is  far  less  rapid  than  amongst  the 
Christians.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
have  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  military  service. 

*  Births  per  1,000  liying  50,  deaths  36,  and  conseqaently  natural  increase  of 
population  i'4  per  cent,  per  annum,  instead  of  I'l  per  cent,  as  given  above. 
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VI. — Conclusion. 

The  facts  which  I  have  presented  to  you  may  be  sninmed  up 
as  follows. 

In  the  Unssian  empire,  to  every  lOO  Knssians,  there  are 
50  members  of  other  nationalities;  and  to  every  100  Christians, 
16  Mohammedans  and  pagans. 

In  the  Turkish  empire,  on  the  other  hand,  every  100  Turks 
have  opposed  to  them  197  members  of  other  nations,  and  every 
100  Mohammedans,  47  Christians. 

The  advantage,  in  both  these  respects,  is  therefore  entirety  on 
the  side  of  Eussia,  and  the  position  of  Turkey  must  appear  in  a 
still  less  favourable  hght  if  we  look  at  the  details  of  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  the  dominant  race  and  religion,  and  bear  in 
mind  the  interest  existing  amongst  Slavs  not  only,  but  also  amongst 
Greeks  with  respect  to  some  of  the  races  dwelling  within  the  limits 
of  that  empire. 
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Table  I. — RvMva  atui  Turkey,    Area  and  PoptUation, 


KUBSIA. 

Great  Bussia   (indudiiig  *! 

St.  Petersburg)  J 

Northern  Bussia    

Baltic  provinces 

Western  (White)  Bussia  .... 

Little  Bussia 

Southern  Bussia. 

liastem        „     

Poland 

Finland  (1874)  

NoTaya  Zemlya 

Large  lakes     

Bussia  in  Europe  

Caucasus 

Siberia     

Larf^e  lakes     

Central  Asia  — 

Large  lakes     

Bussia  in  Asia    

Bussian  empire 

TUEKBT. 

Constantinople  

Dobruja .1 

Bulgaria 

Bosnia 

Albania  

Turkey  of  the  Greeks    

Army  and  navy 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Islands  (Greek) 

Asia  Minor 

Kurdistan  and  Armenia   .... 

Arabistan    

Army  and  navy 

Q?urkey  in  Asia  

Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia 

Tripoli  in  Africa    

Egypt 

Turns  

Turkish  empire 

Tributary  to  f  Bomania    .. . . 

Turkey ....  \  Servia 

Montenegro    


Area. 

Square  Statute 

MUes. 


353,565 

504,361 
35,982 

162,295 
80,227 

153,104 

646,487 
49,158 

128,137 
35,163 
10,089 


2,058,568 


172,740 

4,810,048 
15,001 

1,269,532 
35,807 


6,304,028 


8,362,596 


1,100 
8,700 
56,750 
32,650 
25,670 
33,220 


158,090 


6,513 

198,840 

85,300 

433,530 


724,183 


882,273 


344,400 

863,380 

45,710 


2,140,763 


46,798 

14,490 

1,700 


Population,  1870. 


23»759>387 

i>58o>543 
i>943399i 
9,822,259 
71635,361 
5,819,302 
15,143,716 
6,026,421 
1,882,622 


73,613,602 


4,893,000 
3,405,084 

4,810,000 


13,114,084 


86,727,686 


685,000 

318,000 

3,681,000 

1,243,000 

>»753)Ooo 

1,881,000 

100,000 


9,661,000 


421,868 

6,993>ooo 

2,378,000 

6,483,000 

50,000 


16,325,868 


25,986,868 


1,150,000 

14,272,000 

2,000,000 


43408,868 


4,850,000 

1,352,522 

196,000 


Dentity 


68 

3 
54 
61 
95 
38 
24 
123 
15 


36 


29 

0-7 


10 


37 
65 

38 
68 
57 


61 


65 
35 

28 
15 


23 


29 


3-3 
16 
44 


20 


104 

98 

116 


Number 

of  Females  to 

too  Males. 


102 

108 
106 
lOI 
102 

95 
106 
106 

105 


90 
93 

9' 


91 


94*4 
95 


I.i 


.fill 
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Table  II. — Turkey,    Details  of  Area  and  Population. 


VilayeU  or  Sanjaks. 

Area. 

Square 

Stotute  Miles. 

Population. 

Density. 

Moham. 
medans. 

Moham- 
medan, 

per  Cent, 
of 

Population. 

MationaHty. 

ConBtantinople  

1,100 

685,000 

623 

385,000 

66 

365,000  Turks 

Adrianopl6 

6,620 
8,630 
6,530 
3,960 
2,660 
3,710 

357iOoo 
512,000 
34»>coo 
168,000 
99,000 
138,000 

54 
60 
62 
42 
87 
87 

1 14,000 
187,000 
48,000 
74,000 
36,000 
59,000 

32 
36 
14 
44 
36 
48 

162,000  Bulgarians 
303,800         „ 
286.000         .. 

Philippople  (Felibe)  .... 
Sofia 

Sliven 

80,500         „ 
53,000  Ghreeks 
60,000      ,} 

Eodoflto  

Gallipoli 

Adriaiiopl©  .......i..r..... 

81,110 

1,615,000 

«2 

518,000 

82 

855,050  Bulgarians 

Tulclia. 

4,990 
8,710 
7,990 
3,720 
4,610 

194,000 
1 24,000 
604,000 
382,000 
385,000 

39 
34 
76 
103 
84 

109,000 

89,000 

353,000 

1 50,000 

70,000 

56 
72 
58 
31 
18 

104,000  Turks 
80.000 

Varna 

RuBchuk 

327,000  Bulgarians 
265,000         „ 
322,000         „ 

Tumov    

Vidin 

Danube  

25,020 

1,689,000 

68 

771,000 

46 

803,000  Bulgarians 

Nish  (Nissa)  

6,110 
8,890 
3,470 

313,00 
234»ooo 
389,000 

61 

60 

111 

92,000 
110,000 
281,000 

30 
47 
72 

214,000  Bulgarians 

130,000 

3 1 0,000  Albanians 

Uskiib 

Priflbendi  and  Prishtina 

Eofloya 

12,470 

936,000 

75 

483,000 

52 

455,000  Albanians 

Bft.1nni1n    

6,330 
3,770 
3,240 
6,690 
2,510 
1,910 

163,000 
223,000 
112,000 
385,000 
145,000 
154,000 

26 
59 
35 

57 
98 

74 

70,000 
86,000 
94,000 
1 26,000 
225,000 
53,000 

43 
39 
85 
33 
92 
35 

59,000  Greeks 
100  000 

Seres    

60  000  Turks 

Monastir  (Bitolia) 

Divra  

234,000  Bulgarians 
237,000  Albanians 
119,000        „ 

Korvtafft 

Saloniki  (Selanik)  .... 

24,450 

1,282,000 

58 

654,000 

51 

456,000  Albanians 

YftPi'nft     —-„ T -,--- 

8,120 
1,860 
2,390 
1,670 
5,710 

374,000 
138,000 
282,000 
283,000 
359,000 

121 

99 

117 

160 

63 

54,000 

52,000 

132,000 

218,000 

46,000 

14 
37 
47 
78 
13 

220,000  Greeks 

Preveza  (Arta)   

199,000  Albanians 
271,000        „ 
278,000  Greeks 

Berat  

Tirkala  (Theesaly) 

YaTtin^i    -,,,,-. 

14,250 

1,436,000 

101 

502,000 

35 

663,000  Greeks 

Scutari  (Albania)  .... 

13,720 

400,000 

22 

176,000 

44 

387,000  Albanians 

Hensegoyina  

18,680 

164,000 

12 

79,000 

48 

160,000  Bosnians 
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Table  II. — Turkey,    Details  of  Area  and  Population — Contd. 


Vilayets  or  Saigakt. 


Area. 

Square 

SUtnteMUea. 


Population. 


Density, 


Moham- 
medans. 


Moham- 
medan, 
per  Cent. 

of 
Popnlation. 


Preponderating 
Nationality. 


SerayeTO .... 
ZTornik  .... 
Travnik  .... 
Koyibazar  , 
JB&nyaluka 
Sihach    .... 


Bosnia 

Crete  

Army  and  navy 

Turkey  in  Europe  . 


Islands 
Samos ... 


Constantinople 

BroBsa 

Smyrna  

£a8tamiini 

Angora    

Konia 

Adana 

Trebizond   

Siyas    


ErzerUB  (and  Yan)  .... 
Diarbekr , 


Aleppo    

Syria   

Bagdad   

El  Hasa 

Hejaz  and  Yemen . 
Army  and  navy 


GlNirkey  in  Asia 


3,240 
2,870 
3,330 
3,780 
2,210 
3,540 


18,970 


3,320 


158,090 


6,300 
213 

5,100 
30,400 
22,320 
19,770 
26,790 
39,120 
14,730 
14,870 
26,240 

46,750 
39,550 

46,140 
35,530 
99,970 
31,890 
22,000 


128,000 
248,000 
185,000 
168,000 
i8o,coo 
1 70,000 


40 
86 
56 
44 

82 


70,000 
127,000 

87,000 
105,000 

60,000 

90,000 


i>o79iOoo 


57 


539,000 


275,000 


83 


40,000 


108,000 


100,000 


9,661,000 


61 


4,247,000 


387,000 
34,868 

796,000 
1,030,000 
1,041,000 
772,000 
514,000 
755»ooo 

335»ooo 
938,000 
8 1 2,000 

1,238,000 
1,140,000 

880,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 

218,000 

1,135,000 

50,000 


61 
165 

156 
34 
48 
89 
19 
19 
22 
67 
31 

27 


19 
64 
20 
68 
5 


95*000 


647,000 
858,000 
646,000 
709,000 
461,000 
702,000 
313,000 
779,000 
704,000 

824,000 
918,000 

733iOOO 
1,690,000 
1,880,000 

218,000 

1,120,000 

50,000 


724,183 


16,325,868 


23 


i3i347,8oo 


51 
61 
47 
62 
83 
53 


50 


15 


44 


25 


81 
80 
62 
92 
90 
98 
93 
83 
87 

67 
81 


75 

94 

100 

99 


82 


.  10,300  Servians 
270,000  Greeks 

2,575}000  Bulgarians 

290,000  Greeks 
34.000      „ 

647,000  Turks 

858,000 

646,000 

709,000 

461,000 

702,000 

298,000 

583*500 
640,000 

474,000  Kurds 
712,500      „ 

53a,OOo(Synaj«.i«d 
1,693,000  „ 

1,630,000  n 

218,000  „ 

1,030,000  Arabs 
5,343,000  Arabs 
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Table  II  ContcL — Principalities.    Servia  (1874). 


Area. 

Population. 

Density. 

Belsnd  

813 
663 
855 
629 
992 

1,177 
811 
693 

1,496 
649 
456 

1,646 
727 
932 
717 
764 
672 

99,507 
56,661 

87,784 
62,616 

107,817 
75»988 
77>io3 
52,506 

159,237 
52,809 
70,529 

114,590 
58454 
63,832 
79,367 
63,251 
70,471 

122 

Alexinatz 

86 

Valyevo  

102 

KniaBhevatx ..- 

118 

K"rfl^iyev«-t«  .-,t--. 

109 

Eranift 

64 

Krushovfttz, ---,., .,-,Tr- 

96 

Pordrinvo    

76 

Posliaieyatz    

106 

Kudnik    

81 

SmederOYO 

157 

Ushitze   

76 

Tsrareka 

80 

Cliachak 

68 

Shabatz  

110 

Tyuprya 

83 

xagodma    

105 

Servia 

14,490 

1,352,523* 

93 

yeUionaUties. 

SerrianB  1,022,022 

Bulgarians  150,000 

Bomanians  160,000 

Jews     1,500 

Gipeies 18,000 

Foreigners  1,000 


1,352,522 


Seliffions. 

Greek  Catholics 1,346,122 

Boman       „        4,000 

Protestants 400 

Jews     1,500 

Mohammedans   500 


1,352,522 


*  Estimated  at  1,377,068  at  close  of  1875. 


Romania, 
Area  46,798  square  miles;  population  4,850,000;  density  104. 


Nationalities, 

Bomanians 4,224,700 

Jews 250,000 

Gipsies 190,000 

Bulgarians  90,000 

Magyars  45,000 

Bussians 15,000 

Armenians  8,000 

Greeks 6,000 

Turks  1,300 

Foreigners  10,000 

4,850,000 


Religions, 

Greek  Catholics 4,502,700 

Lipovani 8,000 

Boman  Catholics    50,000 

Protestants 30,000 

Armenians  8,000 

Jews     250,000 

Mohammedans   1,300 


4,850,000 


Montenegro, 
Area  1,700  square  miles;  population  196,000;  density  115. 
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Table  III. — Turkey,    Rdigwns. 


1 
Constanti- 
nople 

(Europe). 

a 

Dobmja. 

8 
BttJgaria. 

4 
Bottiia. 

6 

Albania. 

6 

Turkey 

of 

the  Greeks. 

7 
Greek 
Ulanda 
(Aaia). 

Hohammedans — 
Turks 

365,000 
10,000 

184,500 
13,500 

789,000 
535»ooo 

5,000 
618,000 

18,000 
1,067,000 

846,000 
191,000 

90,000 

Others.....^ 

5,000 

dmstisna — 

Gbeek 

157,000 

60,000 

50,000 

5,000 

105,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 

2,191,200 

20,000 

60,000 

2,000 

449,500 

160,000 
500 

498,000 
150,000 

1,304,750 

6,000 

4,000 

500 

322,868 

^rrpATliATi     „.„„ 

Boman  Catholio.... 
Protestant  

2,000 

Maromte8,&c 

— 

Total 

272,000 

112,000 

2,273,200 

610,000 

648,000 

1,315,250 

324,868 

Yezidi  andEizilbaslii 

Jews     ........ 

23,000 
5,000 

2,000 
6,000 

26,800 
57,000 

3,000 
12,000 

2,000 
18,000 

22,000 
6,750 

2,000 

Gipsies    

Total 

685,000 

318,000 

3,681,000 

1,243,000 

i,753iOOO 

1,881,000 

421,868 

8 
Asia  Minor. 

9 

Kurdistan 

and 
Armenia. 

10 
Arabistan. 

11 

Turkey 

in  Europe. 

IS 

Turkey  in 

Asia. 

13 
Grand  TotaL 

14 
Per 
Cent. 

MohammedaD  s— ' 
Turks      

5»639»5oo 
179.350 

514,000 
1,244,500 

700,000 
4,851,000 

1,767,500 
2,479,500 

5,973,500 
6,299,850 

8,741,000 
8,778,350 

33*6 

Others 

33*8 

Christians— 

Qtreek 

748>ooo 

3*9.500 
35,000 

4.150 

155,000 

323,600 

8,100 

1,300 

112,000 

259,000 

82,000 

55,000 

5.000 

.375.000 

4,705,460 

89,000 

426,000 

10,000 

1,484,868 
735,^00 
lCO,IOO 

10,450 
487,000 

6,190,318 

824,100 

526,100 

20,450 

487,000 

23-8 

3'a 

Boman  Catholic... 
Protestant  

2'0 
O'l 

Maronites,  &c 

1*9 

Total 

1,116,650 

600,000 

776,000 

5,230,450 

a,8i7,5i8 

8,047,968 

31*0 

Yezidi  andKizUbashi 
Jews    

40,00c 
17,500 

12,000 
3,000 
4,500 

50,000 
6 1, 000 
45.OC0 

78,000 
104,750 

62,000 

106,000 

67,000 

62,000 
184,800 
171,750 

0*2 

o*7 

Oipsies    

o*7 

Total     

6,993,000 

2,378,000 

6,483,00c 

9,661,000 

16,325,868 

25,986,868 

lOO'O 

^^ 
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Table  IV.-^Turkey. 


Turks  and  Tatars.. 

Greoo-Latins — 

Greeks  

Albanians 


Komanians  and  Zin- 
zares 


Slavs— 
Bulgarians 

Servians 

Russians    .. 


Other  Europeans.. 

Iranians^ 

Armenians    

Kurds    


Iberians — 

Chrusians,  Lazi,  &c.  .. 
Circassians,  &o 


Semites — 

Syrians  and  Arabs  ... 
Jews 


Gipsies  .. 
Kegroes.. 


Total. 


CoMtanti- 

nople 
(Europe). 


365,000 


130,000 
20,000 

7,000 


20,000 
10,000 

25,000 

80,000 


23,000 
5,000 


685,000 


Dobnja. 


184,500 

11,000 
35,000 

67,000 

10,000 
8,000 

4,000 


5,000 

500 
2,000 

6,000 


318,000 


Bnlgaria. 


789,000 

1 10,000 
250,000 

17,200 

2,323,800 
5,000 

6,000 

21,200 


Bosnia. 


5,000 


80,000 


1,192,000 


1,000 


75*000 


26,800  3,000 


Albania. 


18,000 

87,000 
[,523,000 


35iOOO 
60,000 


10,000 


Tuiker 

of 

the  Greeks. 


346,000 

1,127,000 
94,000 

130,000 
137,760 

8,600 
7,000 


57,000 


3,681,000 


12,000 


1,243,000 


2,000 
18,000 


1,753,000 


6,000 

2,000 
22,000 

6,760 


1,881,000 


*  Inclusive  of  army  and  navy,  viz.. 
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I^atumaliiies^ 


Greek 

Islands 
(Ana). 

Aaa  Minor. 

Kurdiatan 

and 
Aiuenia. 

Arabistan. 

Turkej 
in  Europe  • 

Turkey  in 
Aaia.* 

Totaf. 

Percent 

90,000 

6,639,500 

5H»ooo 

700,000 

1,767,500 

6,973,500 

8,741,000 

33-6 

3*3,868 

658,000 

5,000 

65,000 

1,465,000 

1,046,868 

2,511,868 

9*7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,920,000 

8,000 

1,923,000 

7-4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

189,200 

— 

189,200 

0-7 

_ 

8,000 

• 



a,5^5,55o 

8,000 

2,578,550 

9'9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,272,000 

— 

1,272,000 

4*9 

— 

2,000 

— 

— 

10,000 

2,000 

12,000 

O'l 

1,000 

7,000 

— 

5,000 

38,500 

13,000 

51,500 

O'Z 

.^ 

845,000 

333,000 

82,000 

.  112,200 

760,000 

872,200 

3 '4 

— 

60,000 

1,186,500 

875,000 

lyCOO 

1,612,500 

1,613,500 

6'z 

._ 

200,000 

100,000 



1,000 

801,000 

302,000 

1*2 

— 

16,000 

12,000 

— 

98,000 

28,000 

126,000 

0-5 



20,000 

220,000 

5,100,000 

27,500 

5,355,000 

5,38-2,500 

20*8 

a,ooo 

40,000 

3,000 

61,000 

78,800 

106,000 

184,800 

07 

17,500 

4,500 

45,000 

104,750 

67,000 

171,750 

o'7 

5,000 

— 

— 

50,000 

— 

55,000 

55,000 

0-2 

421,868 

6,998,000 

2,378,000 

6,483,000 

9,661,000 

16,325,868 

25,986,868 

lOO'O 

100,000  in  Europe  and  50,000  in  Asia. 
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Table  V. — Russia  in 


SlaTB— 

BussiaiiB 

Poles    

Other  Slays 

Lithuanians    ... 

Gkrmanio — 

G-ennans 

Swedes    

English  

Greoo-Latin — 
Bomanians  ... 

Greeks 

French    

Iranian — 
Armenians  ... 

Indian — 
Gipsies    

Semitio — 
Jews    


Iberian- 
Georgians  and  Adjghe 

Fins — 

Kareldans  

Chudes    

Fermians 

Ugrians  (Voguls)  

Volga  Fins 

Samojeds    

Tatarised  Fins- 
Bashkirs  

Meschcheryaks  

Teptyars 

Bessermanians   

Chuvash 


Tatars- 
Tatars  proper., 

Nogai  , 

Turkomans , 

Karakalpaks  .. 
Birgiz , 

Mongols — 
Ciumucks    , 

Total 


Great  Buaaia. 


46*573 


2,827 


57,24* 

2»577 

188 


H7 
481 

463 

4.833 

16,705 

181 

216,627 
22,466 

_    5 

i  1 7,53  7 
7,480 


73*071 


i3.'02,973 


Northern 


1,844,081 
2,995 


1,832 


952 


70,119 
42,166 
85,070 


5,370 


201 


1,552,854 


German  Baltic 
Prorincea. 


50,687 
I5»50i 

863,844 


"9,3« 
6,01 6 


17* 
40,811 


229 
736,025 


65 


1,842,672 


Weitem 
(White) 


6,228,991 

642,952 

7,182 

1,401,764 
55,237 


11,696 
10 


6 

1,783 

1,117,982 

1,169 


7,146 


9,475,768 


Little  1 


6,966,692 
65^87 

4 

7,247 


2^5 

38 
878 

347,37a 


50 


225 


7,388,258 


i^o^.— This  table  is  based  exclusively  upon  Col.  Bittich's  notes  accompanying  an  cthno- 
n^phical  map  of  European  Bussia,  and  reproduced  in  Petermann's  "  Mittheilungen  "  for  1877. 
The  figures  refer  to  the  year  1867.  No  notice  has  been  taken  of  foreign  residents.  The  state- 
ment that  there  were  but  188  English  in  Bussia,  is  simply  absurd.  In  Petersburg  alone  there 
are  2,092  English  and  Americans,  besides  3,087  French,  444  Italians,  &c.  In  1870  there  were 
in  European  Kussia  149)283  foreign  residents,  and  in  Poland  51,078. 
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^t£T^>p€.    Nationalities. 


Sonthem 
Rnaaia. 

Eastern 
Rusna. 

Poland. 

Finland. 

Roaaia 
in  Europe. 

Per 
Cent 

4,062,787 

71,785 

101,907 

10,542,526 
13.549 

485,071 
3,905,971 

51,000 

52,175,593» 
4,764,713 
109,089t 

73-0 
6-7 

Slays— 
Kusflians 
Poles 
Other  Slays 

— 

— 

214,241 

— 

2,482,680} 

3*4 

156,118 
836 

257,794 

331,679 

264,093 

983,471 

273,021 

188 

1*4 

Germanio^ 
Ghermans 
Swedes 
English 

636,868 

76,610 

666 

— 

— 

— 

648,464 

77,132 

1,086 

— 

Gbeco-Latin — 

Ghreeks 
French 

28,726 

4*967 

.. 



34,200 

.. 

Iranian — 

8,290 

198 

482 

— 

11,654 



Indian — 
GUpaies 

256,949 

4i075 

767,299 

_ 

2,552,145 

3-5 

Semitic — 
Jews 

— 

617 

— 

— 

798 

— 

Iberian — 
Geoigians  and  Adjghe 

1           '814 

55a 
3o8,i6x 

2,031 

834»»" 

— 

1,726,576 
1.396 

2,018,551 

804,588§ 

398,23711 

2,031 

l,051,699ir 

6,370 

2-8 
o'5 
»*5 

Fins— 
Kareldans 
Chudes 
Permians 
Ugrians  (Voguls) 
Volga  Fins 
Samoyeds 

— 

755i868 
128,983 
1x6,0x3 
1.443 
5691894 

— 

— 

755,868 
136,468 
126,023 
1,443 
669,894 

I'O 

Tatarised  Fins- 
Bashkirs 
Meschcheryaks 
Teptyars 
Bessermanians 
Chuyash 

61,730 
15,585 

1,069,298 

1,781 

2,162 

156,462 

874 

— 

1,212,610 

15,585 

1,781 

2,162 

156,462 

1*7 

Tatars- 
Tatars  proper 
Nogai 
Turkomans 
Karakalpaks 
Kiigiz 

24,603 

82,928 

— 

— 

107,531 

— 

Mongols — 
Calmucks 

5,498,662 

14,860425 

5,705,617 

2,043,^53 

7M70,482 

— 

Total 

*  34.389,871  Great  Russians,  14,193,665  Little  Bussians,  and  3,592,057  White  Bnssians. 

t  93.685  Bulgarians,  7,790  Chechians,  and  7,614  Seryians. 

X  811,031  Lityani,  623,700  Shmudes  (Samogitians),  and  1,047,929  Letts. 

S  48,028  Chudes,  746,522  Ests,  2,541  lays,  and  7,497  Laps. 

1240490  Yotyaks,  67,315  Permians,  and  85,432  Syryani. 
259,745  Cheremis  and  791,954  Mordyins. 
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Table  VI. — Rusda  in  Ada.    Nationalities, 


SlaYB— 
Kussians 

Poles 

Germans 
Greeks  ... 


Iranians — 

Tajiks,  Sart,  &o. 

Kurds    

Afghans    

Ossetes 

Armenians    


Indian — 
Gipsies  . 
Hindus  . 

Semitio — 

Jews 

Arabs 


Iberians — 

Georgians,  &c.  .. 
Circassians,  &c. 


Fins— 
Voguls  .... 
Ostyaks.... 
Samoyed 
Soyot     .... 


Tatars- 
Tatars    ... 
Kurama 

Nogai 

Kumuks 


Ozebeks ; 

Turkomans   

Karakalpaks 

Kirgiz    

Burnt  (Black  Kiyil) 
Yakutes 


Mongols — 

Cumueks 

Buryats 

Tangur  

Chinese  and  Manjn 
Koreans 


Hyperboreans 
Total... 


Caacasos. 


3,000 
10,000 
4,000 


18,000 
X  1,000 

30,000 
6zo,ooo 


3,000 


13,000 


1,100,000 
800,000 


1,000,000 

76,000 
40,000 

10,000 


10,000 


Siberia. 


2,664,000 
24,000 
3.000 


4,893,000 


12,000 


5,220 

27,200 
5,700 
8,000 


84,900 


10,000 
210,000 


83,800 

250,000 

19,700 

14,000 

8,500 

29,710* 


3,404,730 


Central  i 


320,000 

1,400 

500 


95i»ooo 
4,000 


5,000 
1,000 


4,000 
1,500 


30,000 

20,COO 


793,600 

283,000 

70,000 

2,071,000 
210,000 


40,000 
10,000 


4,119,000 

28,400 

18,500 

4,000 


969,000 

11,000 

4,000 

30,000 

620,000 


8,000 
1,000 


39,000 
1,500 


1,100,000 
800,000 


5,220 

27,200 

5,700 

8,000 


1,114,900 
20,000 
76,000 
40,000 

793,600 

293,000 

70,000 

2,081,000 
210,000 
210,000 


83,800 

250,000 

19,700 

24,000 

8,500 

29,710 


4,816,000   13,118,730 


Per  Cent. 


31*0 


8> 


03 


9-5 


8-8 


}    17-4 


yo 


*  Viz.,  1,600  Tukahires,  5,250  Koryaks,  12,000  Chukchi,  4,360  Kamchadales, 
3,000  Gilyaks,  2,500  Ainos,  and  1,000  Namollo  (Eskimos). 
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Table  VII. — Russian  Empire,    Rdtgiofu, 


Great  KoMia. 

Northern 
RoMia. 

German 

Baltic 

Prorincea. 

West  (White) 
Roaaia. 

Little 
Ruaaia. 

South 
Roaaia. 

East  Roaaia. 

Greek,  Orthodox 

„     Diflflenters 

Boman  Catholics 

AnriATiiiuia  

ProtestantB 

Jews 

23,065,603 

345,287 

52,694 

671 

211,483 

23*421 

60,094 

134 

1,561,210 

18,420 

1,820 

2,226 

1,088 

208 

576 

192,656 
17,216 

64,674 

2 

1,626,123 

43,^56 

64 

5,823,879 

132,000 

2,554^205 

26 

99,872 

1,204,017 

7,959 

7,098,229 

61,933 

89,379 

34 

7,827 

377,779 

179 

I 

4,954,747 

116,260 

88,932 

32,797 

186,424 

291,045 

127,795 

26,302 

12,157,632 

306,257 

50,856 

5,190 

221,533 

3,777 

a,i67,359 

231,112 

Paeans    

Total 

23,759>387 

1,580,548 

1,943,991 

9,822,259 

7,635,361 

5,819,802 

15,143,716 

Poland. 

FinUnd. 

Gancaraa. 

Siberia. 

Central 
Aaia. 

Eorope. 

Total 
Empire. 

Per 
Cent. 

GTe6k,Orthodox 

„     Dissenters 

BomanCatholics 

Armenians 

Protestants 

Jews    

34,187 
4,926 
4^848,441« 

827,815 

815,433 

426 

245 

51,000 

830 

1,830,792 

2,100,000 

48,000 

26,000 

600,000 

8,000 

28,000 

2,083,000 

5,000 

2,936,827 
79,347 
24,316 

15 

5,563 

11,941 

61,059 

286,016 

275,000 

47,000 

1,400 

100 

500 

3,500 

4,468,500 

25,000 

54i939»09i 
997,600 

7,741,831* 
38,720 

4,514,095 

2,759.811 

2,364,084 

258,370 

60,250,918 
1,167,947 
7,793,547» 

688,835 
4,532,158 
2,798,252 
8,971,648 

574,386 

69-4 

1*3 

9*o 
0*7 

5'* 

3'2 

10-4 
0-7 

Painuis    r.... 

Total   

6,026,421 

i,88a,6i2 

4,898,000 

3,405,084 

4,816,000 

73,613,602 

86,727,686 

lOO'O 

•  IndusiTe  of  246,485  United  Greeks  in  Poland. 
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Discussion  (m  Mr.  Ravenstein's  Paper. 

The  Rev.  J.  Long  said  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  Five  years  ago,  when  he  was  at  Constantinople, 
and  was  making  investigations  into  the  statistics  of  the  popnlation 
in  Tnrkey,  he  was  told  by  the  Russian  Ambassador  that  when 
he  made  inquiries  of  the  Turks  as  to  the  statistics  of  the  country  for 
the  purposes  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress  held  at  St. 
Petersburg,  1872,  they  replied  that  they  kept  no  statistics.  There 
was  therefore  a  great  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
population  of  Turkey.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  two 
years  in  which  he  paid  visits  to  Russia  at  different  periods,  he  had 
devoted  a  good  deed  of  attention  to  Russian  statistics,  and  he  must 
say  that  there  were  no  people  who  were  working  more  indef  atigably 
and  more  nobly  than  many  of  the  Russians  were  in  this  cause, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  M.  Semenow.  He  had  examined  the 
statistics  that  were  collected  in  the  Caucasus,  Tiflis,  Odessa, 
and  other  parts  of  Russia,  and  he  had  also  seen  a  good  deal  of 
statistics  in  India,  but  both  needed  testing.  He  was  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1872,  and  wished  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  what  were  the  data  on  which  they  founded  the 
statistics ;  they  were  not  incHned  to  enter  into  it.  Some  time  ago 
he  read  a  work  upon  the  statistics  of  cholera  in  Russia.  He  tabu- 
lated some  returns,  and  showed  them  to  some  medical  men,  who 
were  utterly  surprised  that  the  returns  from  the  hospitals  in  Russia 
were  more  complete  than  those  supplied  in  England.  But  it  was 
well  known  how  it  was  done.  Many  of  the  subordinate  officials,  if 
they  had  not  the  statistics  at  hand  would  very  easily  manufacture 
them ;  this  is  understood  in  India  also.  He  did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  Mr.  Ravenstein  had  said  about  the  proportion  of  non- 
Russians  in  the  Rassian  Empire.  He  had  got  an  interesting  work 
in  the  Russian  language  sent  him  by  a  great  statistician,  Budhelof, 
consisting  of  statistical  tables  of  the  Slav  races  in  Europe.  The 
Slavs  in  Russia  were  returned  at  57,000,000.  The  Slav  race  was 
the  great  nucleus  in  Russia ;  and  there  was  an  important  point  to 
be  considered  as  to  the  Slavs  in  relation  to  English  work  in  India. 
They,  were  a  semi-oriental  race,  and  a  link  between  east  and 
west.  He  believed  that  there  was  a  great  future  in  store  for  them, 
as  a  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  east  and  west  they  were  destined 
to  hold  an  important  position.  It  was  well  known  in  India  what 
difficuliy  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  in  amalgamating  with  the  Indian 
people ;  and  the  plan  adopted  by  the  East  India  Company  to  solve 
this  problem  had  been  partially  adopted  by  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment, namely,  to  give  their  European  officials  a  semi-oriental 
training  as  the  only  means  of  influencing  the  population  of  that 
vast  empire.  As  regards  the  future  of  the  East,  it  was  particularly 
importfint  to  look  to  the  progress  of  the  Slav  race,  as  a  semi- 
oriental  race  was  a  better  medium  of  diffusing  information.     There 
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was  one  particnlar  class  that  Mr.  Bavensteio  had  not  referred  to, 
which,  he  had  met  in  Russia,  and  that  was  the  gipsies.  He  had 
come  in  contact  with  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  in  Moscow, 
and  in  Tarions  other  parts  of  Russia  and  the  Danubian  provinces. 
He  had  no  statistical  account  of  them,  because  they  were  under  a  sort 
of  ban,  and  in  terror  of  the  police,  and  they  kept  themselves  as  much 
concealed  as  possible;  but  some  of  them  had  intermarried  into 
Buteiaa  noble  families.  There  was  another  class  which  was  very 
important  under  the  head  of  religion,  the  published  returns  regardiifg 
th^m  showed  the  difficulty  in  Russia  of  collecting  statistics  as  to  the 
Dissenters,  or  RaskoLiiks.  They  were  in  the  returns  of  Budelhof 
represented  as  numbering  about  3,ocx>,ooo,  and  in  some  Russian 
statistical  tables  were  reckoned  for  less,  but  he  had  consulted  a 
number  of  intelligent  Russians,  and  they  calculated  that  they 
were  not  less  than  10,000,000;  this  showed  how  very  deficient  the 
statistics  were  on  the  point. 

He  had  a  table  of  returns  given  him  by  a  Russian  gentleman, 
in  which  was  stated  the  number  of  Russian  travellers  in  Asia 
during  the  period  of  twenty  years,  1854-74,  amounted  to  216, 
who  were  collecting  valuable  statistics  in  the  countries  they  visited. 
Mr.  Ravenstein  had  referred  to  the  Grerman  element  in  Russia.  It 
was  curious  to  observe  that  as  difficulties  were  found  in  this  country 
with  regard  to  the  Celtic  race,  and  the  feeling  they  manifested 
towards  the  Saxons,  so  in  Russia  there  was  a  strong  race 
antagonism  between  the  Germans  and  the  Russians.  He  had  not 
seen,  even  in  India  itself,  stronger  feelings  of  antagonism  of  race 
between  the  Saxon  and  many  native  races  than  he  had  observed  in 
Russia  between  the  Germans  and  the  Slavs.  The  antagonism  to 
the  German  element  in  Russia  was  something  intense,  and  yet 
without  Germany  Russia  could  never  have  become  what  it  was  at 
the  present  time. 

In  reply  to  the  President,  the  Rev.  J.  Long  said  he  thought  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  gipsies  were  expelled  from  India 
about  the  time  of  Timour.  He  was  struck,  when  on  the  banks  of 
the  Volga,  to  find  a  number  of  them  who  used  a  language  mixed  up 
with  Hindostanee.  He  was  in  Servia  about  two  years  ago,  when  he 
met  a  party  of  gipsies,  and  he  really  thought  the  gipsies  he  saw 
there  were  Bengalese. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  said  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  authority 
on  the  subject  of  Russia  than  Mr.  Long,  who  had  more  particularly 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  that  great  experience  he  acquired  in 
India,  and  he  had  spent  likewise  much  time  in  Turkey.  He  was  a 
man  whose  sympathies  were  wide,  and  whose  powers  of  observation 
were  great;  and  if  he  would  communicate  to  the  Society  the 
materials  he  had  gathered,  they  would  form  a  very  useftd  supple- 
ment to  the  paper  which  Mr.  Ravenstein  had  laid  before  the  Society. 
A  question  of  this  kind  was  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  With  regard 
to  Turkey,  when  he  was  a  Counsellor  of  the  Government,  he  was 
concerned  in  instituting  a  statistical  department,  but  no  materials 
for  statistics  were  provided,  and  so  the  statistical  department  did 
not  produce  any  results.     With  regard  to  the  subject  of  population, 
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there  were  some  elements  of  material.  A  most  distiBgaished  states- 
man, Ahmed  Vefyk  Pasha,  upon  whom  the  Society  conferred  the 
honour  of  its  membership,  had  devoted  a  great  deal  of  labour  to 
that  subject,  and,  with  Subhi  Pasha  and  other  leading  statesmen,  he 
had  been  employed  on  a  commission  of  the  Cadasdre  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  resources  of  the  several  provinces  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  these  data  were  of  considerable  value  as  evidence.  There 
were  abo  other  materials,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Salnameb,  to 
which  he  would  call  Mr.  Eavenstein's  attention,  because  it  was  this 
year  alone  that  from  the  Salnameh  or  Imperial  almanac,  some 
materials  were  obtained  for  the  population.  He  would  particularly 
call  attention  to  the  paper  of  Captain  Stab,  a  diplomatist  of  great 
authority  on  Turkey,  published  in  the  "  Society  of  Arts  Journal,*' 
which  had  been  produced  also  in  Constantinople,  and  had  been 
published  without  acknowledgment  in  the  "  AUgemeine  Zeitung." 
He  could  remark  on  Mr.  Rave  ostein's  paper  more  freely  because  he 
was  glad  to  own  he  was  one  of  those  who  felt  sympathy  with  and 
even  a  bias  in  favour  of  Turkey.  He  could  not,  therefore,  complaia 
of  Mr.  Bavenstein  who,  though  not  impartial,  had  to  his  mind  placed 
the  population  of  Turkey  at  too  high  a  figure.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Havenstein  had  professed  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  statement  oa 
both  sides,  nevertheless,  those  who  had  a  practical  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  country,  might  be  inclined  to  difEer  with  him  aa  to 
many  of  the  facts  and  the  deductions  he  drew  from  them.  There 
was  one  point  which  had  been  prominently  brought  forward  in 
contrast  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  namely,  that  the  Russians  had 
an  intellectual  superiority  over  the  populations  of  their  empire,  and 
that  the  Turks  had  not.  Why  the  Turkish  population  should,  by 
any  one  who  knew  anything  about  it,  be  stated  to  be  in  a  position 
of  intellectual  inferiority,  he  could  not  anderstand ;  and  he  would 
ask  to  which  of  the  populations  of  Turkey  were  they  to  be  held 
inferior  ?  Were  they  inferior  to  the  Kurds,  for  instance,  'or  to  the 
Romanians,  or  to  the  Servians  P  He  would  go  further  and  ask  if  they 
were  inferior  at  the  present  day  to  the  Jews  in  that  country,  or  to 
the  Arabs,  or  Greeks,  or  Armenians  ?  If  statistics  were  to  be  made 
of  intellectual  activity  in  Turkey,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Turks 
by  no  means  occupied  such  a  low  position  compared  with  the  other 
races  as  some  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  them.  He 
believed  there  was  no  foundation  for  such  an  assumption,  and  he 
would  invite  Mr.  Ravenstein  to  examine  that  part  of  the  question 
statistically,  and  to  apply  to  it  the  same  amoant  of  labour  as  he  had 
to  the  question  of  Russian  population.  It  was  a  question  worth 
examining,  b(.  cause  a  great  deal  depended  upon  that.  There  were 
intellectual  differences  between  race  and  race.  The  Turks  were 
not  such  a  brilliant  population  as  some  of  the  others,  any  more  than 
the  English  were  as  compared  with  the  Irish  or  Hindoos,  but  when 
the  results  were  looked  at  morally,  socially,  and  industriously,  he 
was  convinced  it  would  be  found  that  the  Turks  were  by  no  means 
inferior  to  the  other  branches  of  the  population.  The  Turks  were 
represented  as  inferior  to  other  Europeans,  as  being  lazy ;  while  it 
would  be  found  that  a  large  part  of  the  produce  of  the  country  was 
,raised  by  them,  and  not  by  persons  for  whom  was  claimed  a  superior 
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position  to  them  in  every  respect.  The  Tarks  had  held  their  own 
in  Turkey  by  their  superior  qualities,  and  not  by  their  inferior 
capacity.  With  r^;ard  to  the  population  of  the  Caucasus— the 
Georgian  population — there  was  some  portion  of  them  not  by  any 
means  so  unwarlike  as  Mr.  Bavenstein  supposed.  He  would  name 
the  Swans,  still  maintaining  their  independence  against  Kussian 
tyranny  and  oppi*e8sion,  and  the  Ladians  of  Asia  Minor.  With  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Turkish  (Government  had  awarded  to  its  subject  populations 
a  large  measure  of  local  self-government,  not  to  cities  and  towns, 
but  to  religious  communities,  instead,  of  the  crushing  centralisation 
and  unification  of  the  Russians.  That  of  course  very  much 
weakened  the  centre  of  government  in  Turkey,  while  it  gave  to 
those  populations  a  degree  of  liberty  which  was  very  little  under- 
stood in  this  country.  With  regard  to  those  who  were  called 
oppressed  Christians,  there  was  no  body  of  them,  no  newly  formed 
Protestant  community,  which  did  not  possess  greater  privileges  than 
any  in  Russia,  greater  even  than  the  nobles  in  the  province  of 
Moscow,  greater  than  the  best  supported  privileges  of  the  Germans 
in  the  Baltic  provinces.  In  drawing  a  comparison  between  the 
position  of  the  Turks  and  that  of  the  Russians  as  to  their  numerical 
or  political  value,  in  Turkey  as  in  Russia  two  elements  must  be 
allowed  for.  Religion  certainly  constituted  a  tie  which  united  the 
Turk  and  the  Slav  Mussulmans  and  the  Arab  Mussulmans,  and 
thereby  gave  to  the  Turks  greater  power.  Another  circumstance 
which  gave  greater  influence  to  the  Turks  as  compared  with  Mus- 
sulmans and  with  Christians,  was  the  diffusion  of  the  Turkish 
language  as  a  general  language.  The  effect  of  persons  speaking 
two  or  three  languages  in  Turkey,  of  course  had  its  influence ;  and 
to  obtain  a  clearer  result  it  wais  necessary  for  Mr.  Ravenstein  to  give 
a  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  several  languages  were  spoken  in 
Turkey,  not  by  their  own  population  but  by  others.  It  was  in  that 
way,  for  instance,  that  the  Greeks  exercised  a  much  greater  influence 
in  Turkey  than  was  supposed,  because  their  language  was  adopted 
as  a  double  language  by  the  Albanians  and  by  many  other  popula- 
tions. Of  course  the  subject  was  so  wide,  and  Mr.  Ravenstein  had 
entered  into  such  detail,  that  it  was  impossible  to  touch  upon  all 
the  points  raised  by  him. 

Mr.  CoBNSLius  Walfobd  said  that  during  several  visits  to 
Russia  he  had  had  some  opportunities  of  inquiring  into  statistical 
results.  This  fact  enabled  him  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence on  the  subject.  He  had  found  in  the  course  of  his 
observations  and  inquiries,  that  the  population  of  Russia  was 
composed  of  three  sections;  the  nobles,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
pure  Russians,  who  lived  in  almost  Parisian  luxury  and  spent  their 
money  very  freely,  but  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  small  families, 
not  on  the  ground  of  incapacity  to  keep  large  families,  but  because 
the  mode  of  life  rendered  large  families  inconvenient.  The 
Germans  formed  the  mercantile  class.  In  the  north  they  held  the 
key  to  the  commerce  of  the  country;  and  in  the  south  the 
Armenians  and  the  Jews  held  a  strong  place.    The  Germans  were 
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a    very    popnlooB,   steady,    thriving    commercial    people,  mostly 
married,  and  living  in  middle  class  houses  in  towns,  and  having 
large  families ;  and  he  was  entirely  of  opinion  that  the  progress  of 
Russia  within  the  last  few  years  was  in  a  great  degree  due  to  the 
German  element.     With  regard  to   the  serfs,  their  position  had 
undergone  a  great  change  in  the  reign  of  the  present  emperor. 
They  had  now  become  small  farmers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
In  days  gone  by  they  lived  in  very  poor  villages,  but  he  observed 
last  year,  when  on  a  visit  to  Russia,  a  great  improvement  in  their 
cottages,  and  he  noticed  that  invariably  the  Russian  villages  were 
swarming  with  children.     With  regard  to  the  population,  one  was 
struck,  in  visiting  many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Russia,  with  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  males  of  vigorous  age.     They  had  gone  to 
the  army,  and,  in  consequence,  the  women  had  unfortunately  to  do 
their  work.    In  his  travels  last  year  he  observed  a  distillery  in  course 
of  construction,  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  workers  were  women. 
He  had  also  observed  that  the  barges  were  unloaded  by  the  women. 
This  was  very  much  against  the  progress  of  the  population ;  but 
with  all  these  drawbacks  it  was  increasing  very  much.     In  Russia, 
the  marriage-rate,  as  far  as  he  had  any  statistics  upon  it,  would 
compare  favourably  with  almost  any  country  in  Europe.     In  this 
view  he  believed  he  was  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Michell, 
the  late  British  consul  in  St.  Petersburg,  who,  with  his  brother, 
the  present  consul,  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  statistics  of 
Russia.      It  was  no  new  fact  to   many  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  to  be  told  that  Russia,  in  the  matter  of  statistics,  was  not 
so  £Ekr  behind  as  many  outside  persons  were  disposed  to  believe. 
He  did  not  know  if  Russia  got  statistics  for  the  love  of  them ;  at 
all  events  she  got  them  ;  and  for  a  purpose,  which  he  believed  was 
in  advance  of  some  other  countries  in   Europe,  namely,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  use  of  them  !     Her  statesmen  in  fact  knew  how 
to  make   use  of   them.      She  had,  for  instance,  a  very  accurate 
record  of  the  fires  that  took  place  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  her 
great  empire.     Why?     Not  perhaps   because  she  wanted  simple 
statistics  of  fires,  but  because  in  these  statistics  she  could  read  the 
measure  of  political  content  or  discontent  which  prevailed ;  in  the 
mercantile  prosperity  or  otherwise  which    existed   amongst  the 
classes  wherein  these  fires  happened.     The    Statistical  Bureau  of 
Paris  published  returns  of  the  populations  of  the  different  countries, 
and  they  gave  ua  the  recent  figures,  Russia  (in  Europe)  7i,7CX),ooo, 
and  the  population  of  Turkey  in  Asia  they  gave  at  47,000,000. 
With  regard  to   the    population    of    Turkey,    he    thought    that 
wherever  polygamy  prevailed,  and  the  houses  were  so  much  closed 
as  they  were  in  Turkey,  a  great  diflBculty  existed  in  obtaining  true 
returns  of  the  population,  more  particularly  of  the  women   and 
children.     Then  as  to  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  children, 
any  one  who  had  inquired  into  the  subject  at  all  would  not  have  any 
doubt  that  where  polygamy  prevailed  more  females  were  bom  than 
males.     In  every  State  in  Europe  where  polygamy  did  not  prevail, 
there  were  more  males  than  females.     If,  in  the  statistical  returns 
obtained  from  Turkey,  there  were  more  males  always  returned  than 
females,  then  a  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  statistics  altogether. 
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Dr.  Hyde  Clabkb,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Walford,  said  that  with 
regard  to  polygamy  he  had  paid  some  attention  to  that  subject  in 
Turkey,  and  had  read  a  paper  at  the  British  Association  at 
Brighton.  So  far  as  he  saw,  the  number  of  female  children  under 
polygamy  was  larger.  He  was  supported  by  Indian  authorities  in 
the  view  that  the  permanent  produce  of  polygamy  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  monogamy.  One  governing  feature  appeared  to  be 
the  power  of  permanent  production  of  the  man.  The  surviving 
progeny  bore  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  born,  but  of 
50,  70,  or  80  only  3  or  5  children  would  reproduce.  It  was  a  great 
mistake  to  represent  Irirkey  as  a  polygamous  country,  for  it  was 
no  more  so  than  this.  In  Turkey,  if  a  man  wanted  to  have  a  wife 
he  must  keep  her ;  she  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  fields  and  be 
worked  as  the  Christian  women  were.  This  governed  the  question 
in  a  great  degree,  and  polygamy  was  exceptional  and  diminishing. 
With  reg^d  to  another  point,  namely,  emigration  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  emigration  took  place  into  Turkey  and  not  out  of  it. 
The  male  Greeks  went  from  constitutional  Greece  into  Turkey; 
and  this  fact  of  their  migration  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  a  real  estimate  of  what  was  the  practical  government  of 
Turkey,  and  its  superiority  over  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Mr.  B.  Hbpple  Hall  said  he  could  not  claim  much  experience  in 
regard  to  Russia  and  Turkey,  although  he  had  been  in  both  coun- 
tries ;  but  he  should  like  to  give  his  experience  of  the  Russians  in 
America.  It  had  been  said  with  great  truth  and  fairness  that  the 
Russians  were  not  emigrants  in  the  sense  that  the  Germans  were  an 
emigrating  people;  but,  as  a  fact,  they  did  emigrate  in  very 
considerable  numbers.  Last  year  he  happened  to  be  in  outlying 
waste  portions  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  a  howling  wilderness. 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  Minnesota  and  Dacotah  has  been 
settled  by  enterprising  Russians.  They  were  not  Russians  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  were  generally  spoken  of  in  the  present  crisis 
with  Turkey,  but  "  Memnonites,"  and  his  experience  with  them 
was  of  an  interesting  character.  He  went  amongst  them  invited 
by  one  of  the  overseers  of  their  large  tracks.  They  were  settled 
on  the  club  farming  and  "  Grange  "  principles  advocated  by  Horace 
Greely  and  others.  They  were  entirely  pastoral  and  agricultural, 
and  those  people,  who  were  supposed  to  be  a  second-rate  body  of 
small  farmers  at  home,  had  made  that  "  wilderness  to  flower  like 
a  garden."  There  was  another  fact  he  observed  which  did  great 
credit  to  their  general  intelligence.  They  had  discovered  the  only 
way  of  dealing  with  the  great  pest  in  the  West,  namely,  the  grass- 
hopper. It  was  a  singular  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  Russia  the 
same  terrible  scourge  was  felt.  These  Memnonite  colonists  had 
a  practical  way  of  dealing  with  this  scourge  never  discovered  by 
the  Americans.  Instead  of  allowing  the  grasshoppers  to  hatch, 
take  flight,  and  finally  to  eat  away  every  blade  of  grass,  they 
covered  them  in  their  nests  and  hatching-grounds  among  the  foot- 
hills with  a  loose  stubble,  and  set  fire  to  it,  millions  of  young 
"hoppers"  were  thus  put  out  of  existence  in  a  minute.  His 
experience  on  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Minuesota  rivers,  and  on  the 
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Big  Sionx  and  the  Lifcfle  Sioxix,  led  him  to  believe  that  a  people 
so  enterprising,  so  thriity,  and  so  T^ell-advanced  abroad  mast  have 
a  fairly  enlightened  condition  of  affairs  at  home. 

Mr.  Ltsteb  said  that  he  was  considerably  surprised  at  hearing 
one  of  the  speakers  attribute  the  decrease  in  the  population  to  men 
being  sent  to  the  army,  considering  that  the  number  of  men  in  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  army  wiU  amount  to  3,000,000  by  the  time 
the  present  arrangements  are  complete.  He  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  decrease  was  owing  to  the  laziness  of  the  men,  who  made 
their  female  relatives  do  all  the  work  they  could.  He  observed 
that  the  author  had  put  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Finland  at 
1812,  whereas  Mr.  Wallace,  the  writer  on  Russia,  put  it  at  1809. 
He  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  Letts,  Livs,  and  Ests  came  from 
the  Russians  properly  so  called,  or  whether  they  were  Slavonic  or 
Teutonic  in  their  origin.  In  St.  Petersburg  the  population  was 
diminishing  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  and  was 
simply  kept  up  by  emigrants  from  the  country.  He  should  be 
obliged  if  Mr.  Ravenstein  could  give  any  iciormation  on  the 
subject. 

Dr.  Faer  said  that  having  been  a  referee,  he  had  had  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  hearing  the  paper  read;  Mr.  Ravenstein 
had  given  a  great  deal  of  information,  and  had  put  it  in  a  very 
clear  way,  so  as  to  give  a  better  idea  than  they  had  had  before  of 
the  population  of  the  two  empires  that  were  now  in  conflict.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  statistics  of  both  the  countries  were  imperfect. 
Dr.  Mouat  and  others  who  had  been  at  the  Congress,  could  state 
that  in  Russia  there  was  to  be  a  census  taken  by  name  as  in  England, 
and  probably  there  would  be  a  census  of  this  description  by  next 
year,  unless  the  war  prevented  it.  Turkey  had  never  paid  muoh 
attention  to  statistics.  However,  she  did  once  send  a  delegate  to 
the  Congress,  Daoud  Effendi,  a  man  of  great  intelligence ;  but  she 
had  never  sent  a  delegate  since.  He  should  never  expect  Turkey 
to  survive  unless  she  consented  to  become  statistical  like  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  had  paid  a  very  great  compliment  to  the 
Turks,  whom  he  knew  well,  and  asserted  that  they  were  equal  to 
the  Greeks  in  intelligence ;  but  he  could  not  admit  that  until  he 
had  some  more  evident  results  of  Turkish  ingenuity,  even  some 
such  ingenuity  as  the  Russians  had  displayed  in  America  in  getting 
rid  of  the  grasshoppers.  He  hoped  that  if  Turkey  survived  she 
would  be  able  to  take  a  census  of  the  popxdation  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Ravenstein,  in  reply,  said  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  had 
certainly  increased  very  rapidly,  but  they  had  been  fed  by  immi- 
gration. The  males  preponderated  in  these  towns  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  soldiers  was  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  it,  and  the  natural  increase  in  towns  like 
these  could  not  be  very  great.  There  were  many  towns  in 
England,  and  more  especially  in  Yorkshire,  which  were  in  the 
same  position  as  regarded  the  disparity  in  the  numbers  of  the  two 
sexes,  but  he  knew  of  no  other  town  in  the  world  whero  this 
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disparity  exceeded  that  existing  in  Moscow  or  Sfc.  Petersbnrg. 
His  figures  certainly  did  not  agree  in  every  instance  with  state- 
ments put  forward  elsewhere,  but  he  thought  he  had  very  good 
reasons  for  disagreeing.  The  Turk*  no  doubt  were  in  the  habit 
of  periodically  enumerating  the  male  sex,  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  results  were  published  called  for  a  careful  scrutiny.  In  the 
statement  referred  to  the  number  of  males  had  undoubtedly  been 
given  in  the  case  of  several  instances,  instead  of  the  total  number 
of  inhabitants.  As  regarded  European  Turkey  he  had  trusted  in 
the  main  to  the  statements  put  forward  by  Dr.  Yakshich,  the 
director  of  the  Statistical  Office  of  Servia,  which  had  turned  out 
some  very  good  work,  and  to  Mr.  Kutschera,  an  Austrian  consul. 
As  regarded  Asia,  he  had  been  able,  in  several  instances,  to  avail 
himself  of  consular  reports,  and  although  his  figures,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Syria,  were  large,  he  believed  that  he  erred,  if  at  all,  on 
the  right  side.  Indeed,  he  thought,  that  a  careful  census  would 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Turkey  was  even  greater  than 
he  had  stated.  The  country,  wretchedly  governed  as  it  was, 
supported  relatively  but  a  very  small  population.  As  regarded 
Russia  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Farr  and  others  that  the  statistics 
published  were  not  wholly  to  be  trusted,  but  honest  and  serious 
efforts  were  being  made  by  the  Govwnment  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
As  far  as  the  nationalities  were  concerned,  he  had  tru.sted  in  the 
main  to  the  elaborate  statements  published  by  Rittich  and 
Venyukof ;  whilst  the  numbers  belong^g  to  different  religions  had 
been  taken  from  the  statistical  year  books.  He  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  these  figures  were  incorrect.  It  certainly  was  the 
aim  of  statisticians  to  ascertain  each  numerical  proportion ;  and  to 
set  forth,  in  an  absolutely  correct  manner,  the  present  condition  of 
various  States,  in  order  that  we  might  judge  of  their  resources  with 
a  view  to  their  future  development.  But  this  beau  ideal  of 
statistical  inquiries  was  but  rarely  realised,  and  certainly,  in  the 
case  of  countries  like  Turkey  and  Russia,  we  must  be  content  if  we 
got  numerical  results  even  approximately  correct. 
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I. — Economic  Science  cmd  the  British  Association, 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  at  the  annnal  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  June,  Dr.  Farr  referred  to  the  subject  of  a  suggestion 
which  had  been  made  to  the  Council  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  to  abolish  Section  F  (Economic 
Science  and  Statistics).  This  strange  suggestion  very  naturally 
raised  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  but  has  not  yet  been  formally 
rejected.  As  the  matter  may  be  of  some  historical  interest,  we 
give  below  two  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  the  Council  of 
the  British  Association,  giving  the  reasons  for  the  suggestion  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  grounds  of  the  opposition  on  the  other ;  the 
first  paper  (a)  being  by  Mr.  Gralton,  and  the  second  (6)  by  Dr.  Farr. 
Mr.  Qulton  has  been  so  well  answered  by  Dr.  Farr,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  anything  here,  but  we  are  certainly  surprised  to 
find  Mr.  Galton  objecting  to  the  British  Association  including  in 
its  programme  a  department  of  science  in  which  so  much  good 
scientific  work  has  been  done  in  past  times,  and  where  there  is  hope 
yet  of  still  greater  results  from  the  prosecution  of  inquiries  in  a 
scientific  spirit. 

•*  (a).  Considerations  adverse  to  the  Maintenance  of  Section  F 
(Economic  Science  and  Statistics),  submitted  by  Mr,  Francis 
Oalton  to  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  CowncU  to  consider 
amd  report  on  the  possibility  of  excluding  unscientific  or 
otherwise  unsuitable  papers  and  discussions  from  the  sectional 
proceedings  of  the  Association, 

"  The  following  considerations  are  submitted  by  the  writer  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion  and  to  elicit  arguments  on  the  other 
side.  The  subject  has  many  aspects  and  touches  many  interests, 
and  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  ventilated  to  justify  a  final 
judgment  upon  it.  On  these  grounds,  although  his  remarks  will  be 
found  to  be  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  the  Section,  the  author 
reserves  full  freedom  as  to  his  own  final  opinion. 

**  The  chief  reasons  which  appear  to  have  prompted  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  and 
which  may  still  be  alleged  in  favour  of  its  maintenance,  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : — 
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"  1.  TKe  principles  on  which  Statistics  are  founded  are  derived 
from  the  theory  of  probahilities,  and  have  exercised,  and  will  still 
exercise, .  the  ingenuity  of  many  generations  of  the  ablest  mathe- 
maticians. 

**  2.  The  Section  concerns  itself  with  an  important  part  of  hnman 
knowledge,  which  ought  not  to  be  ignored  in  a  general  association 
of  scientific  men. 

"  3.  Its  subject  matter  is  less  removed  from  the  general  interests 
of  the  public  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Sections ;  consequently 
it  attracts  large  audiences  of  both  sexes  who  desire  to  take  part  in 
the  Association,  but  who  have  not  the  special  knowledge  that  would 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  technical  memoirs  read  in  other 
Sections. 

"4.  It  affords  an  opportunity  of  enlisting  into  the  service  of 
the  Association,  as  Presidents  or  Vice-Presidents  of  a  Section, 
persons  of  local  influence  and  of  political  importance. 

"  A  just  idea  of  the  character  of  the  subjects  now  discussed  in 
the  Section  may  be  obtained  by  collecting  the  titles  of  the  memoirs 
read  before  it  in  three  recent  consecutive  years,  and  sorting  them,  in 
so  &r  as  their  great  diversity  admits,  into  cognate  groups.  The 
following  is  the  result,  the  longer  titles  being  in  a  few  cases  abbre- 
yiated : — 

"  Papers  Bead  hefore  Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  StaUsticSy  in 
the  Tears  1873-75. 

"  Economic  Law  of  Strikes. 

"  Commercial  Panics. 

"  Science  of  Capital  and  Money. 

'*  Capital  and  Labour. 

*'  Laws  affecting  Prices  of  Commodities  and  Labour ;  and  on 
Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

"  Free  Trade  in  Labour. 

"  Poor  Law  and  its  Effect  on  Thrift. 

"  Cause  of  Insolvency  in  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

*^  Relation  of  Banking  Reserve  of  Bank  of  England  to  Current 
Bate  of  Interest. 

"  Increase  of  Price  of  certain  Necessaries  and  its  Relation  to 
Rates  of  Wages,  &c. 

"  Income  Tax  Question. 

'*  Income  Fallacies  and  some  of  their  consequences. 

"  The  future  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  privileges  over  Land  wrongly  called  Property. 

'*  Agricultural  Statistics  and  Waste  Lands. 

"  Ulster  Tenant  Right. 

"  Progress  of  the  Coal  Question. 

"  Statistics  and  observations  of  the  National  Debt  from  1680. 

"  Compilation  of  Statistics,  illustrated  by  the  Irish  Census 
Returns. 

"  (Government  Accounts,  with  further  Suggestions  for  estab- 
lishing  a  Domesday  Book. 

"  Indian  Railways  and  Indian  Finance. 

"  Railways  Amalgamated  in  Competing  Groups. 
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**  Postal  Reform  (two  memoirs). 

**  Reform  in  the  Work  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

*'  Confederated  Homes  and  Go-operative  Hoiuekeeping. 

"  East  Morley  and  Bradford  Savings  Bank. 

"  Savings  Bank  in  Schools. 

"  Principles  of  Penal  Legislation. 

"  Reformatory  and  Industrial    School   System:  its  Evils  and 
Dangers. 

'*  Stady  of  Education  as  a  Science. 

*^  Standard  of  National  Edacation. 

"  Scheme  for  the  Technical  Education  of  those  interested  in 
Land. 

"  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  Grovemment  Schools. 

"  Practical  Difficulties  in  working  the  Elementary  Edacation 
Act  (1870). 

**  Industrial  Schools. 

"  Educational  Statistics  of  Bradford. 

*'  Prevailing  Mode  of  Preparation  for  Competitive  EzaminfttioBS. 

*'  Economical    Aspects     of    Endowments    of  Edacation    and 
Original  Research. 

"  Economic  Use  of  Endowments. 

*'  Sanitary  Legislation  and  Organisation. 

"  A  new  Method  of  Promoting  the  Sanification  of  our  Cities. 

"  Purity  and  Impurity  in  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Water. 

*'  Reclamation  and  Sanification  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

*'  Mortality  of  Adolescence. 

*'  Value  of  European  Life  in  India  in  its  So(nal,  Politiealy  and 
Economic  Aspects. 

*'  Death-rates  of  some  Health  Resorts,  and  specially  of  Cliflon. 

''  Comparative  Mortality  of  Abstainers  and  Kon- Abstainers  from 
Alcoholic  Liquors. 

'*  Increase  of  Drunkenness  among  the  Working  ClaaseB,  and  the 
Cause  of  it. 

*'  Workmen's  Dwellings  from  a  Commercial  Standpoint. 

'^  Benefit  Building  Societies. 

"  Building  Societies  and  the  Act  of  1874. 

"  Working  of  the  Building  Societies'  Act  (1874). 

''  Dwellings  for  the  Industrial  Classes. 

"  Workmen's  Dwellings. 

'*  Statistics  of  Free  Public  Libraries. 

"  Sericulture. 

''  Acclimatisation  of  the  Silkworm. 

"  Peat. 

"  Use  and  Abuse  of  Peat. 

"  Shoddy  Trade. 

"  Bradford  Building  Trade. 

'^  Tanning  of  Sole  Leather  in  Bristol. 

"  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Sugar  Trade  in  Bristol. 

"  Trade  and  Commeroe  of  the  City  and  Port  of  Bristol. 

**  Industrial  Position  of  Women  as  AlEected  by  their  Ezelosion 
from  the  Suffrage. 

"  Domestic  Service  for  Gentlewomen. 
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"  Cost  and  Propriety  of  remoring  to  England  the  Fallen 
Obelisk  of  Alexandria. 

'*  Memoirs  that  might  properly  have  been  read  in  other 
Sections : — 

"  Influence  of  the  Snn-apot  Period  npon  the  Price  of  Com 
(in  A). 

"  Legislative  Protection  to  the  Birds  of  Europe  (in  D). 

"  Influence  of  large  Centres  of  Ponulation  on  Intellectual  Mani- 
festation (in  D,  Anthropological  Department). 

"  Need  of  Systematic  Observations  on  Physical  Characteristics 
of  Man  in  Britain  (in  D,  Anthropological  Department). 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  not  a  single  memoir  treats  of  the 
mathematical  theory  of  Statistics,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  if  any  such  paper  should  be  communicated  to  the  Association, 
the  proper  place  for  it  would  be  in  Section  A. 

"  It  must  be  freely  conceded  that  Section  P  deals  with  numerous 
and  important  matters  of  human  knowledge ;  but  this  is  not  of 
itself  a  title  to  the  existence  of  the  Section,  because  many  other 
equally  important  matters,  such  as  history,  are  by  common  consent 
inappropriate  subjects  for  *the  British  Association.  Usage  has 
drawn  a  strong  distinction  between  knowledge  in  its  generality  and 
science,  confining  the  latter  in  its  strictest  sense  to  precise  measure- 
ments and  definite  laws,  which  lead  by  such  exact  processes  of 
reasoning  to  their  results,  that  all  minds  are  obliged  to  accept  the 
latter  as  true.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  stringent  condi- 
tions should  be  rigorously  observed  in  every  memoir  submitted  to 
a  scientific  meeting,  but  they  must  not  be  too  largely  violated ;  and 
we  have  to  consider  whether  the  subjects  actually  discussed  in 
*  Section  P  do  not  depart  so  widely  from  the  scientific  ideal  as  to 
make  them  unsuitable  for  the  British  Association. 

"  It  would  be  a  tedious  and  an  ungrateful  task  to  criticise  in 
detail  the  multifarious  topics  embraced  in  the  list  we  have  given. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  undertake  it,  as  it  will  be  easy  for  men 
of  science  to  judge  for  themselves  by  simply  glancing  over  the  list. 
It  is  believed  that  the  general  verdicfc  of  scientific  men  would  be 
that  few  of  the  subjects  treated  of  fall  within  the  meaning  of  the 
word  *  scientific,*  and  that  the  few  of  them  that  do  would  be 
wholly  insufficient  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Section  during  the 
meeting.  Even  of  these  few,  some,  as  shown  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  list,  might  have  been  communicated  with  equal  or  even  greater 
propriety  to  other  Sections.  It  would  therefore  seem  impossible  to 
cx)ntinue  the  Section,  owing  to  the  experienced  difficulty  of  finding 
suitable  materials,  if  all  the  unscientific  papers  were  excluded. 

"  It  must  be  remarked  that  hardly  any  of  the  subjects  in  the 
above  list,  besides  the  few  last  named,  would  gain  by  being  dis- 
cussed by  representatives  of  the  special  branches  of  science  who  are 
assembled  at  the  British  Association.  This  Section  therefore 
occupies  a  peculiar  position  of  isolation,  being  neither  sufficiently 
scientific  in  itself,  nor  receiving  help  from  the  other  Sections.  In 
the  first  respect  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  Anthropological  Depart- 
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ment  and  the  Greographical  Section  are  open  to  the  same  charge ; 
bat  in  the  latter  respect  the  case  is  very  different.  The  leading 
anthropologists  are  physiologists,  geolog^ts,  or  geographers,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  department  are  largely  indebted  to  their 
special  knowledge.  Geography  is  apt  to  receive  light  from  every 
department  of  science,  and  to  gpive  no  less  than  it  receives.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  Section  F :  it  stands  detached  from  all  the  other 
Sections,  except  in  regard  to  a  few  subjects  which  might  severally 
be  handed  over  to  one  or  other  of  them. 

"  A  notable  evidence  that  its  work  is  alien  to  that  of  the  Associa- 
tion generally  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  112  lectures 
that  have  been  given  since  the  system  of  two  annual  lectures  to 
the  Association  generally  was  first  established  in  1842,  not  a  single 
one  has  been  on  either  a  statistical  or  an  economic  subject.  Other 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  the  small  number  of  reports  on 
statistical  or  economic  subjects  that  have  proceeded  from  Com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  General  Conmiittee  to  make  investigations, 
and  who  receive  grants  of  money  to  defray  the  cost  of  making 
them.  It  appears  that  in  the  nine  years  1867-75  inclusive*  there 
have  been  upwards  of  2  co  reports,  referring  to  perhaps  220  different 
subjects.  Only  four  of  these  appear  to  be  strictly  appropriate  to 
Section  F,  namely : — Pressure  of  Taxation  on  Real  Property ; 
Sewage;  on  Arrangements  connected  with  the  approaching  Census; 
and  on  combinations  of  Capital  and  Labour. f 

"  It  would  appear  from  all  this  that  the  subjects  commonly 
brought  before  Section  F  cannot  be  considered  scientific  in  the 
sense  of  the  word  that  is  sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  the  British 
Association.  Also  that  as  the  Section  is  isolated  and  avowedly 
attracts  much  more  than  its  share  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
have  had  no  scientific  training,  its  discussions  are  apt  to  become 
even  less  scientific  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  public  discredit  which  may  be  the  result  of  its 
unscientific  proceedings  has  to  be  borne  by  the  whole  Association. 

"  Stress  must  also  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  number  of  Sections  as  small  as  possible ;  for  difficulties 
have  arisen  in  almost  every  place  of  meeting  in  finding  accommo- 
dation for  the  number  that  exist,  while,  owing  to  the  rapid 
extension  of  science,  pressing  claims  arise  from  time  to  time  for 
new  Sections. 

*'  In  conclusion,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  suppression  of 
Section  F  would  be  little,  if  any,  sensible  hindrance  to  the  progress 
of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  because  those  subjects  now  find 
a  more  congenial  and  appropriate  home  in  the  Social  Science 
Congpress.  The  diversified  topics  included  in  the  list  of  subjects 
already  given  can  be  distributed  among  its  sections,  each  to  one 
most  competent  to  discuss  it.  There  will  always  be  a  larger 
gathering  of  experts  in  these  subjects  at  the  Social  Science  Con- 
gress than  can  ever  be  assembled  at  the  British  Association ;  and 

•  «  The  year  1876  is  omitted,  because  the  Report  fbr  that  year  had  not  been 
iasaed  at  the  time  when  these  remarks  were  written. 

t  **  The  BAetric  Committee  is  excluded,  as  being  quite  within  the  functions  of 
Sections  A,  B,  or  G,  and  indeed  of  other  Sections. 
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the  discussions  in  the  former  are  in  consequence  more  Kkely  to  be 
instructive  and  useful. 

'*  Under  these  circumstances  the  question  of  the  discontinuance 
of  Section  F  appears  to  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Council. 

"  Francis  Galton. 

"June,  1877. 

"  (&).  Considerations,  in  the  form  of  a  Draft  Beport,  submitted  to 
Committee,  favourahle  to  the  maintencmce  of  Section  F,  By 
Dr.  W.  Farr. 

"  The  Committee  has  further  inquired  into  the  action  of 
Section  F,  which  has  been  for  so  many  years  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  Association. 

"  They  have  before  them  a  complete  list  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  Section  and  of  every  paper  read. 

"  They  find  among  the  names  of  the  Presidents — Babbage, 
Sandon  (Earl  of  Harrowby),  Sykes,  Hallam,  Wood  (Lord  Halifax), 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  G.  R.  Porter,  Lyttleton,  Boileau,  Whately, 
Heywood,  Tooke,  Houghton,  Lord  Stanley,  Nassau  Senior,  New- 
march,  Chadwick,  Farr,  Professor  Sogers,  Brown,  Sir  Stafibrd 
Korthcote,  Stanley  Jevons,  Lord  Neaves,  Professor  Fawcett,  W.  E. 
Forster,  M.P.,  and  Sir  George  Campbell,  many  of  whom  delivered 
addresses  of  great  interest  and  ability.  Among  the  contributors  of 
papers  were,  besides  the  presidents,  many  well-known  statists  and 
economists. 

"  The  papers  may  be  classed  under  tbe  head  of  Vital  Statistics 
(so  named  first  by  Laplace)  and  of  Economic  Science,  the  first 
including  papers  on  population,  the  laws  of  population,  the  laws 
of  mortality,  of  disease,  of  crime,  under  different  conditions — the 
laws  of  birth  and  of  marriage ;  admitting  of  many  direct  practical 
applications  to  the  public  hecdth  and  to  the  public  weal.  The  facts 
with  which  this  secrtion  deals  are  of  so  much  importance  that  they 
are  observed  and  registered  at  great  cost  by  every  civilised  Govern- 
ment in  the  world  ;  and  the  relations  of  the  different  orders  of  facts 
admitting  of  admeasurement  have  been  discussed  by  Halley,  Simp- 
son, Price,  Morgan,  Milne,  Bailey,  Gompertz,  Depardeuz,  Brown, 
Duvillard,  Laplace,  Fourier,  Quetelet,  Poisson  and  other  men  of 
science.  In  the  year  1856  it  was  designated  the  Section  of  Economic 
Science  and  Statistics ;  and  this  brought  within  it  the  whole  range 
of  political  economy  as  it  was  taught  from  the  days  of  Adam  Smith 
to  Mill  and  Fawcett,  Macleod  and  Rogers  ;  but  it  is  understood  that 
the  section  deals  especially  with  the  facts  of  property,  produce, 
and  values,  admitting  of  scientific  determination  and  numerical 
expression. 

"  The  section  is  popular  and  well  attended,  as  Mr.  Babbage 
foresaw. 

"  It  no  doubt  attracts  many  who  would  not  otherwise  become 
members  of  tbe  Association.  The  Association,  in  advance  of  some 
other  scientific  bodies,  admits  members  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
number  of  ladies  has  latterly  ranged  firom  6oo  to  IP58.     Among 
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the  856  papers  read  in  this  section  since  its  origin,  2i  have  been  by 
ladies,  amongst  others  bj  Florence  Nightingale,  Mrs.  Grey,  and 
Mary  Carpenter.  A  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Becker  on  Difficulties 
in  working  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870.  A  paper  was  also 
read  at  Bristol,  by  Mrs.  Crawshay,  of  South  Wales,  on  Domestio 
Service  for  Gentlewomen,  a  question  which  she  started,  and  in 
which  she  took  much  interest;  but  which  it  was  supposed  by 
many  eminent  members  of  the  Association  did  not  admit  of  scientific 
treatment. 

'*  There  is  no  doubt  that  into  this  section  papers  of  little  interest 
and  relevance  have  occasionally  found  their  way.  The  same,  it 
could  be  easily  shown,  is  unfortunately  the  case  with  other  §ections; 
and  in  all  should  be  guarded  against,  as  they  will  be,  by  the  rules 
the  Council  has  now  established. 

''  A  member  of  this  committee  requested  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Statistical  Society  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Council 
of  that  Society,  and  to  favour  him  with  their  views  as  to  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  statistics  in  its  present  connection  with 
the  British  Association.     The  following  is  their  reply : — 

"  *  Statistical  Society, 
"'Sir,.  "  '  im /wZy,  1877. 

"  '  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  held 
yesterday,  your  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  secretaries,  respecting 
the  suggestion  made  in  a  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  British 
Association  to  discontinue  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics,  and  inviting  the  opinion  of  this  Council  thereon,  was 
duly  submitted  for  consideration. 

"  *  In  reply,  we  are  directed  to  state,  with  reference  to  the  first 
question,  '  Do  they  think  it  desirable  to  maintain  the  Section  F  of 
the  British  Association  ? ' 

"  *  That  this  Council  is  firmly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unde- 
sirable in  the  interests  of  science  generally,  as  well  as  of  the  par- 
ticular sciences  dealt  with  in  Section  F,  to  discontinue  the  section. 
According  to  the  wording  of  the  recommendation  made  to  the 
Council  of  the  British  Association,  those  who  made  it  would  seem 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  subjects  of  Section  F  are  lesA 
*  purely  scientific  *  than  those  treated  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
Association.  But  this  impression  is  evidently  most  unscientific; 
and  that  it  exists  goes  to  show  the  expediency  of  retaining,  if  pos- 
sible, 'Economic  Science  and  Statistics'  among  the  branches  of 
the  British  Association.  While  so  retained.  Section  F  is  a  con- 
spicuous advertisement  to  men  of  different  sciences,  apid  especially 
to  those  concerned  with  the  various  physical  sciences,  that  other 
subjects  of  a  far  more  complex  and  difficult  character  than  those 
which  are  the  subject  matter  of  these  physical  sciences,  but  regard- 
ing which  scientific  knowledge  is  equally  indispensable  to  mankind, 
ought  to  be  included  in  a  general  scientific  programme.  Were  the 
subjects  of  Section  F  excluded,  the  domain  of  science,  in  the  view 
of  those  assembling  at  the  British  Association,  would  appear  far 
more  restricted  than  it  really  is;  and  there  would,  in  fact,  be 
excluded  from  it  a  department  of  knowledge  where  the  scientific 
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method  has  already  gained  many  of  its  most  signal  triumphs.  It 
woald  seem  to  be  a  degradation  of  the  British  Association  that  the 
subjects  of  Section  F — the  whole  subject  of  the  Hfe  of  man  in  com- 
muni  ties — although  there  is  a  scientific  order  traceable  in  that  life, 
should  be  excluded  from  notice. 

^*  *  Although  to  all  appearance  there  has  been  some  want  of  con- 
sideration in  the  suggestion  to  the  British  Association,  the  origin 
of  it  has  no  doubt  been  a  natural  one,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Council  can  sympathise  with  the  motives  of  it.  Many  unscientific 
papers  have  been  brought  before  Section  F,  and  these  have  been 
reported  and  discussed  to  the  neglect  of  really  scientific  papers  on 
other  subjects.  Section  F  is  probably  exposed  more  than  any  other 
section  to  the  invasion  of  people  interested  in  its  subjects  who 
have  no  scientific  knowledge  or  training.  Its  subjects  are  also 
those  of  practical  politics  and  philanthropy,  and  this  brings  to  the 
discussion  people  who  are  politicians  and  philanthropists,  but  who 
are  not  men  of  science.  For  the  same  reason,  the  discussions  on 
such  subjects,  whether  scientific  or  not,  are  likely  to  be  better 
reported  than  purely  scientific  discussions.  Hence  the  irritation, 
which  this  Council  can  understand,  among  the  members  of  a 
scientific  body.  But  a  sufficient  remedy  for  what  is  evil  in  these 
tendencies  would  seem  to  be  provided  in  the  other  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  viz.,  to  devise 
and  apply  rigorously  most  stringent  mles  against  the  admission  of 
unscientific  papers.  In  this  work  the  Statistical  Society  would  be 
disposed  to  oo-operate,  as  it  has  co-operated  in  past  times.  There 
would  probably  still  remain  a  proclivity  to  unscientific  discussion, 
and  the  excessive  reporting  of  nnscicBtific  discussions  which  could 
not  be  wholly  removed;  but  in  exchange  for  this  evil,  it  must 
always  be  remembered,  scientific  men  have  a  better  opportunity  in 
this  section  than  in  any  other  of  conmiunicating  some  notion  of 
scientific  method  and  its  value,  and  of  the  conclusions  of  scientific 
study,  to  the  unscientific  multitude.  If  the  British  Association  is 
to  exist  for  the  '  advancement  of  science,*  it  cannot  but  fulfil  its 
end  in  making  politicians  and  philanthropists  generally  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  scientific  method  and  knowledge  in  their  favourite 
subjects. 

"  *  With  regard  to  your  second  question,  *  Do  they  see  their  way 
to  suggest  any  practical  means  for  maintaining  the  scientific 
position  of  statistical  and  economic  science?'  the  Council  of  the 
Statistical  Society  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  come  to  any 
resolution.  It  is  practically  answered  by  the  answer  to  the  first 
question.  The  more  the  Statistical  Society  does  to  effect  the 
object  for  which  it  was  founded,  the  better  it  wiU  maintain  the 
position  of  statistical  and  economic  science,  and  the  continuance  of 
Section  F  in  the  discharge  of  its  proper  functions  will  answer  the 
same  end. 

"  •  We  are,  Sir, 

"  *  Your  obedient  Servants, 

"  *  R.  GiFFEN,  1  e         *      ' 

"*  Hammond  Chubb,  )^^^^^'"^'^'- 
"  '  Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S. 
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'*  It  has  not  been  deemed  right  to  consiilt  all,  bnt  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Gbadwick,  one  of  the  past  presidents  of  Section  F,  is  annexed. 
He  points  ont  the  importance  of  joining  to  the  sections  of  abstract 
science,  which  few  can  take  part  in,  sections  which  open  questions 
for  discussion  of  local  and  popular  interests,  in  order  to  r^ise  the 
required  funds  at  the  provincial  meetings,  on  which  the  success 
of  the  Association  to  some  extent  depends. 

"  It  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  committee  that 
no  reports  on  the  progress  of  statistics  have  been  published, 
and  tnat  no  statist  or  economist  has  ever  been  elected  president^ 
or  been  called  upon  to  deliver  addresses.  That  is  true;  but 
several  of  our  leading  statesmen  have  been  presidents  of  the 
Association,  and  it  was  quite  right  that  the  physical  sciences,  which 
as  thej  involve  simpler  elements,  have  attained  greater  perfection, 
and  have  been  cultivated  bj  men  of  the  highest  order  of  scientific 
mind,  should  have  the  precedence ;  but  the  day  will  probably  come 
when  some  distinguished  statist,  sociologist,  or  professor  of  political 
economy,  may  be  called  upon  by  the  Council  to  occupy  the  post  of 
president.  No  one  will  probably  deny  that  an  address  by  John 
Stuart  Mill,  by  Herbert  Spencer,  or  by  others  that  could  be  named 
in  their  day,  would  have  been  as  interesting  as  some  of  the  eloquent 
orations  the  Association  has  listened  to. 

'*  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  Section  F  apparent  on  the  face 
of  a  table  that  has  been  submitted  to  us.  While  Section  F  has  by 
its  popularity  brought  in  many  members,  it  has  taken  out  very 
little  from  the  funds  of  the  Association ;  for  instance,  the  grants 
for  statistical  investigations  have  in  the  whole  term  of  years  been 
1,855/.,  while  1,500/.  have  been  expended  on  the  explorations  of  Kent's 
Cavern  alone.  There  is  another  peculiariW  of  the  section,  that  its 
inquiries  touch  nearly  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  working 
classes,  which  the  Association  has  ever  considered.  At  Belfast  the 
papers  and  discussions  in  Section  F  were  so  fortunate  as  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  disastrous  strike;  and  on  this  ground  the  fame  of  the 
British  Association  rang  through  all  Ireland.  There  is  besides 
the  peculiarity  about  Section  F,  that  it  deals  with  positive,  observed, 
important  facts  ;  in  other  sections  this  is  not  always  so ;  and,  finally, 
it  never  in  any  way  offends  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  nation. 
The  services  of  Section  F  in  Ireland  were  a  very  striking  set-off 
against  the  excitement  produced  by  the  bold  utterances  of  the 
physical  and  biological  sections. 

"  At  this  stage  the  committee  submits  the  facts,  and  leaves  the 
Council  to  decide  whether  it  is  not  desirable  to  watch  the  operation 
of  the  new  regulations  they  have  made  for  the  conduct  of  the 
sectional  business,  before  they  take  any  further  steps  affecting 
Section  F  or  any  of  the  other  sections." 


II. — Bussian  Financidl  Statistics. 

We  extract  from  the  Times  of  the  22nd  August,  the  following 
review  of  the  Awnuaire,  issued  by  the  Bussian  Ministry  of  Finance 
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for  the  year  1876.  This  Annuaire,  as  will  be  known  to  several 
members  of  the  Statistical  Society,  is  compiled  by  M.  A.  Vess^lovsky, 
who  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  International  Statistical 
Congress  at  Buda-Pesth : — 

"  If  Russian  finance  is  not  well  nnderstood,  it  is  hardly  for  the 
want  of  statistics  daring  the  last  few  years.  Not  only  are  there 
publications  of  details  from  week  to  week  and  month  to  month  of 
the  receipts  of  Customs  revenue,  the  imports  and  eitpc^rts,  the 
railway  traffics,  the  accounts  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  joint  stock  banks  and  other  institutions  of  credit,  but,  among 
more  permanent  publications,  there  ane  ample  statistical  volumes 
relating  to  the  foreign  trade,  various  works  on  the  agricultural  and 
miscellaneous  industries  of  the  Empire,  annual  reports  by  the  Con^ 
troUer  of  the  IlHnances  on  the  accounts  and  budgiets  of  the  State, 
and  last  of  all,  an  Annuaire  des  Fina/nces  Busses y  the  issues  of  which 
have  now  been  made,  not  quite  regularly,  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
and  of  which  the  last  issue  appeared  two  or  three  months  ago, 
containing  a  fairly  complete  statistical  view  of  the  finances  and 
financial  resources  of  the  Empire  for  the  year  I874<  So  far, 
indeed,  from  being  backward  in  statistics,  the  Russian  adminis- 
tration would  be  surprised  at  being  thought  to  hold  any  but  the 
first  place.  They  admit  the  defectiveness  of  their  data  in  many 
respects,  especially  as  respects  population,  and  the  leading  statis- 
ticians in  Russia  are  engaged  at  the  present  moment  in  preparations 
for  a  really  scientific  and  complete  census,  but  in  other  respects 
Russian  statisticians  would  hold  themselves  second  to  none,  and 
really  show  no  little  skill  in  collecting  and  digesting  statistical  data 
relating  to  their  Empire.  The  last  publication  we  have  noticed, 
the  Annuaire  des  Finances  Uusses^  is  a  specimen  of  their  skill.  It 
deals  not  only  with  what  we  ar^  accustomed  to  consider  State 
finance— that  is,  the  budgets  and  accounts  of  the  (Government — 
but  with  the  banks  and  other  credit  institutions^  the  railways  and 
telegraphs,  the  redemption  of  the  peasant  properties,  and  other 
matters,  all  which  would  hardly  be  dealt  with  in  a  work  on  State 
finance  in  England,  but  for  which  there  is  more  excuse  in  Russia  on 
account  of  the  way  the  administration  is  mi^ed  up  with  every 
species  of  private  enterprise.  On  several  of  the  subjects,  as,  for 
instance,  with  regard  to  the  Imperial  budget  and  accounts,  there 
are  later  figures  accessible  than  these  here  given.  We  have  here 
only  the  Controller's  Report  on  the  accounts  for  1874,  whereas  the 
Report  for  1875  has  been  issued  in  a  separate  form,  but  for  certain 
purposes  a  difference  of  a  year  or  two  is  unimportant,  and  in  the 
f>resent  volume  there  are  certain  details  which  have  not  yet  been 
elsewhere  published  for  a  later  year. 

**  We  propose,  then,  to  review  Russian  finance  with  the  help  of 
the  present  official  figures.  Beginning  with  the  Imperial  accounts, 
we  need  not  dwell  at  all  on  the  general  totals  of  revenue  and 
expenditure.  As  we  have  already  stated,  there  are  later  figures 
issued,  and,  as  is  well  known,  jthe  Russian  financial  position  has 
iatelv  been  that,  apart  from  the  special  outlay  on  *  railways,'  there 
has  been  a  moderate  surplus.     Let  us,  in  jiassing,  mention  that  W0 
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convert  the  rouble  throngliout  at  28.  6cf.,  that  being  a  convenient 
divisor.  Previous  to  tbe  present  war  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
"with  England  was  usually  id.  or  ^d,  higher;  but  since  then  it  has 
been  for  some  time  ^d,  to  6d,  less  than  the  rate  we  have  assumed. 
The  fluctuations  of  the  exchange  are  a  most  serious  mechanical 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  finances  of  a  country  with  an  incon- 
vertible paper  currency.  We  only  note  pour  memoire  that  the 
general  figures  for  1874  are:  Eeceipts,  69,7i7,cxx)/. ;  expenditure, 
07,917,000/.;  showing  a  surplus  of  about  1,800,000/.;  that  tbe 
principal  branches  of  revenue  are  the  excise  on  alcoholic  liquors, 
yielding  25,099,000/.;  the  customs,  yielding  7,049,000/.;  and  the 
direct  taxes  (personal  and  land),  11,868,000/.;  and  that  the 
principal  branches  of  expenditure  are:  Public  debt,  11,730,000/.; 
Army,  21,559,000/.;  Navy,  3,278,000/.;  Finance  Ministry,  includ- 
ing collection  of  taxes,  12,545,000/.;  Ministry  of  Roads  and  Com- 
munications (chiefly  for  railways),  2,820,000/. ;  Ministry  of  Interior^ 
5,614,000/. ;  and  Imperial  Household,  1,499,000/.  In  other  words, 
allowing  for  the  expenditure  in  collecting  the  taxes,  which  is  very 
large,  it  would  appear  that  Russia  is  a  country  with  a  free  revenue 
of  about  57,000,000/.,  very  largely  derived  from  the  excise  on 
alcohol ;  that  a  good  deal  more  than  a  third  of  this  free  revenue, 
viz.,  about  2  5,000,000/.,  is  spent  on  the  Army  and  Navy ;  that,  of 
the  remainder,  about  12,000,000/.,  goes  for  the  debt;  and  that  only 
20,000,000/.  remains  for  all  the  other  purposes  of  a  Grovemment 
which  has  to  administer  the  affairs  of  upwards  of  eighty  millions  of 
people.  Such  is  the  general  outline  of  Russian  Imperial  finance  in 
a  normal  year,  apart  from  the  special  outlay  on  raUway  works  and 
the  questions  of  guarantees  and  indirect  liabilities.  What  we  wish 
to  dwell  on  here  are  certain  details  supplied  by  the  present  volume, 
and  not  usually  to  be  found  in  the  summaries  of  the  accounts  and 
budgets. 

'*  Among  the  most  important  of  these  details  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  in  each  province  of 
the  vast  area  to  which  the  name  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  given. 
We  are  apt  to  run  away  with  the  idea  that  as  an  effective  unit  of 
force  Russia  is  an  empire  of  80  millions  of  people,  the  surplus 
resources  of  which  may  all  be  applied  in  any  one  direction.  The 
actual  fact  is  that  there  is  a  central  nucleus  of  about  50  millions, 
to  which  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Empire  are  suckers,  and 
not  feeders.  The  unit  of  force  of  Russia  is  thus  the  producing 
capacity  of  about  50  millions  of  people,  minus  whatever  is  drawn 
from  them  by  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire ;  it  is  only  the 
surplus  which  these  50  millions  can  produce,  minus  the  deduction 
referred  to,  which  is  available  for  any  special  enter^priae.  All  this 
appears  very  clearly  on  looking  at  the  receipts  and  expenditure  per 
province.  Excluding  the  capital,  where  there  may  be  legiti- 
mately enough  a  large  outlay  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  whole 
Empire  which  cannot  be  considered  precisely  a  drain  upon  it, 
there  are  at  least  thirteen  Governments  or  provinces  out  of 
eighty-three  in  Russia  in  which  thQ  expenditure  exceeds  the  outlay 
by  51,000,000  roubles,  or  over  6,000,000/.  These  provinces  or 
Governments  are — 
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Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Deflciency. 

Amour 

£ 

24,000 

290,000 

2,384,000 

578,000 

599,000 

637,000 

1,129,000 

187,000 

493,000 

63,000 

8 1 5,000 

369,000 

24,000 

£ 

140,000 
375,000 

3,393,000 
882,000 

3,388,000 
773,000 

1,380,000 
280,000 
595.000 
162,000 

1,218,000 

1,081,000 
802,000 

£ 

116,000 

85,000 

1,009,000 

304,000 

2,789,000 

136,000 

251,000 

93»ooo 
102,000 

99,000 
403,000 
712,000 
278,000 

Bskou 

Warsaw  

Wilna 

Irkutsk    

Kazan 

Olonets   

Orenburg    

Maritime  Province. 

Stayropol    

Turkestan   

Finland 

Total   

7,592,000 

13,969,000 

6,377,000 

*'  The  magnitude  of  the  deficiencj  in  the  Tranfl-Caacasns  and 
Turkestan  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed,  while  it  will  also  be  noticed 
that  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia  absorb  more  than  what  is 
entered  under  the  head  of  Trans- Caucasus  and  Turlcestan — ^the 
deficiencies  of  the  Baku  and  Stavropol  provinces  falling  clearlj  to 
be  included  with  those  of  the  Caucasian  region,  and  the  deficiency 
of  Orenburg  falling  to  be  included  with  that  of  Turkestan.  The 
Caucasus  and  Central  Asia  together  are,  in  fact,  a  drain  upon  the 
Bussian  nucleus  to  the  extent  of  4  millions  sterling  annually,  and 
their  resources  are  in  no  waj  an  addition  to  those  of  the  central 
region.  The  deficiency  on  account  of  Poland  is,  perhaps,  not  so 
great  as  might  have  been  expected;  but  Poland  is  one  of  the 
richest  provinces  naturally,  and  but  for  the  antagonism  of  race 
would  be  a  real  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  Empire.  It  may 
also  be  allowed  that  to  some  extent  a  Bussian  army  stationed  in 
Poland  may  be  considered  as  stationed  on  the  western  frontier,  and 
the  expenditure  on  it  is  an  application  of  the  resources  of  the 
central  nucleus  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  defence,  and  not  a  mere 
wasteful  drain.  In  an  economic  view,  however,  the  Caucasus  and 
Central  Asia  are  a  serious  drain  without  any  qualification  upon  the 
resources  of  Bussia  proper,  with  its  small  free  reyenue. 

*'The  tables  before  us  also  show  that  the  principal  surplus 
revenue  of  Bussia  is  received,  almost  exclusively,  from  the  pro- 
vinces or  Governments  of  Central  and  Southern  Bussia. 


Moscow  

Kounk    

PodoUa   

Kiev 

Catherinoelav 

Voronej   

Saratov    

Ta^juboT  


Kecdptti 

SarpliM 
over  £xpenditare. 

£ 

£ 

4,931,000 

1,611,060 

1,264,000 

1,012,000 

1,415,000 

897,000 

2,070,000 

788,000 

1,535.000 

1,091,000 

1,420,000 

877,000 

1,498,000 

1,080,000 

1,495,000 

1,090,000 
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'^  It  IS  from  tbese  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Central  and 
Southern  ttassia,  constittiting  the  nncleas  of  Russian  power,  that 
the  revenues  are  drawn  which  are  consumed  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Central  Asia,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  Poland  and  Finland.  There 
are  also  tables  showing  the  amounts  of  the  direct  (personal  and 
laud)  taxes  received  in  each  province,  and  the  amounts  of  the 
revenue  on  alcoholic  liquors  received  in  each,  confirming  in  every 
way  the  above  information  as  to  the  seat  of  the  Russian  resources 
and  the  places  where  they  are  largely  expended.  The  details  might 
not  be  without  interest,  as  showing  the  real  extent  of  the  Russian 
nucleus,  for  provinces  in  which  there  is  only  a  very  small  surplus 
would  count  for  very  little ;  but  there  is  so  much  matter  in  the 
book  that  we  must  pass  on  to  other  points. 

'*  A  great  deal  of  information  is  given  about  the  Russian  rail- 
way system  and  the  financial  connection  of  the  Gt)vemment  with 
it.  At  the  end  of  December,  1874,  there  were  16,935  versts  (over 
10,000  miles)  of  railroad  in  operation,  or  2,000  versts  more  than  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  gross  income  of  this  system 
in  1874  was  17,666,000/.  (about  two-thirds  from  goods),  working 
expenditure  1 1,088,000/.,  and  net  revenue  6,578,000/.  The  working 
expenditure  is  very  high,  being  63  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts, 
but  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  figure  in  a  newly  opened-up 
country,  and  the  net  revenue  is  considerable  enough  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  good  property.  It  is  not  primd  fade  likely  that  if  the 
Russian  Government  is  deeply  interested  in  such  property,  it  will 
thereby  be  brought  into  great  financial  embarrassment.  It  is 
interested  in  the  property  in  various  ways.  It  lias,  first  of  all, 
guaranteed  the  interest  on  the  obligations  and  shares  of  certain 
companies  which  these  companies  had  directly  issued.  We  do  not 
observe  in  this  volume  any  statement  of  the  annual  amount  of  such 
guarantees,  though  the  amount  is  no  doubt  considerable,  but  there 
is  a  distinct  statement  that  at  present  the  payments  which  the 
Russian  Government  has  to  make  under  the  guarantees  are  incon- 
siderable. The  total  amount  so  paid  in  1874  was  5,096,816  roubles, 
or  about  637,000/.;  and  although  this  was  an  unusually  small 
amount,  still  the  sum  in  1873  had  only  been  1,436,000/.,  and  in 
1872  1,910,000/.  Altogether  the  amount  so  advanced  and  remaining 
outstanding  up  tp  the  end  of  1874,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Russian  railway  system,  is  15,183,000/.,  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered an  excessive  sum,  and  has  not  by  itself  burdened  the 
Russian  Exchequer  heavily.  The  Russian  Government  has  next 
of  all  made  advances  to  the  companies  in  other  ways  than  by  pay- 
ments under  guarantees  out  of  its  annual  revenues,  or  other  funds, 
exclusive  of  those  special  resources  and  loans  which  have  been 
raised  for  railways.  Its  advances  of  this  nature  altogether 
amounted  at  the  end  of  1874  to  about  11,750,000/.  Lastly,  it  has 
made  advances  out  of  special  funds,  principally  the  consolidated 
railway  loans  of  the  last  few  years,  partly  in  exchange  for  the 
shares  and  obligations  of  the  railway  companies,  a  portion  of  which 
it  has  realised.  In  this  way  the  State  was  a  creditor  of  the  com- 
panies at  the  end  of  1874,  exclusive  of  the  shares  and  obligations  it 
had  received  and  realised,  to  the  extent  of  28,000,000/.,  i^  realisa- 
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tions  haying  amounted  to  about  an  equal  sum.  Altogether  the 
Russian  Government  at  the  end  of  1874,  between  what  it  had  paid 
in  guarantees  and  its  advances  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  and  from  loans,  had  a  sum  of  over  50,000,0002.  *  out '  in 
railways,  and  during  the  Uist  two  years  this  amount  must  have 
been  largely  increased,  another  large  loan  having  been  raised  early 
in  1875.  To  a  certain  extent  its  position  as  creditor  is  so  far  not 
unfavourable.  Its  guarantees,  as  we  have  seen,  have  not  involved  it 
in  any  gpreat  annual  charge,  and  although  the  capital  of  the  railway 
loans  is  not  included  in  the  '  Public  Debt '  statement,  the  interest 
on  these  loans,  ^mounting  in  the  budget  of  1876  to  39534^00/.,  is 
included,  so  that  the  moderate  surplus  in  Russian  iinance  is 
reckoned  after  paying  that  interest.  In  point  of  fact,  also,  the 
Russian  Government  receives  for  the  service  of  interest  on  these 
loans  about  2,oooyOOO^  a-year,  this  being  one  of  the  items  of 
receipt  in  the  budget,  so  that  the  amount  it  is  annually  out  of 
pocket  in  connection  with  its  direct  advances  would  appear  to  be 
only  1^  million  sterling,  in  addition  to  the  amount  it  is  out  of 
pocket  in  respect  of  guarantees.  We  confess,  however,  that  there 
are  in  our  view  one  or  two  weak  points  in  this  system  which  would 
easily  be  productive  of  temporary  embarrassment,  and  behind 
which  there  may  lurk  more  mischief  than  is  apparent  on  the 
surface.  The  advances  to  the  railway  companies  are  an  increasing 
amount.  The  total  from  special  resources,  i.e.,  from  loans, 
amounted  in  1874  to  about  7,500,000/.  What  is  to  hinder  that 
these  advances  are  not  represented  by  actual  outlays  in  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  the  property,  but  are  simply  loans 
which  enable  the  companies  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  shares  and 
obligations  P  In  this  way  the  companies  guaranteed  by  Govern- 
ment may  g^  on  without  having  recourse  to  the  guarantee,  and  the 
Companies  owing  it  interest  may  appear  to  pay  it  that  interest ;  but 
in  reality  what  may  happen  is,  that  the  GTovemment  advances  a 
sum  in  both  cases,  becoming  a  creditor  for  the  amount,  and  this 
sum  enables  the  company  to  pay  the  interest  to  ifcself,  which  figures 
as  a  receipt  in  the  budget,  or  to  pay  the  interest  which  the  Govern- 
ment  has  guaranteed.  If  this  has  been  the  case  to  any  extent — 
and  we  believe  there  have  been  applications  to  the  Russian  com- 
panies for  advances,  which  were  merely  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
their  credit — then  the  situation  of  the  Russian  Government  as 
regards  the  railways  cannot  be  quite  so  good  as  it  is  apparently  on 
the  surface.  Its  real  liability  under  the  guarantees  may  be  greater 
than  the  amounts  lately  entered  in  its  accounts  as  actually  paid, 
and  the  companies  directly  indebted  to  it  may  pay  it  less  out  of  their 
own  revenues  than  they  seem  to  have  paid.  The  possible  annual 
burden  which  may  thus  be  concealed  in  the  Russian  accounts 
cannot,  however,  exceed  more  than  2  or  3  millions,  and  this  in 
time  of  peace  would  not  be  fatal  to  Russian  finance,  while  we 
doubt  if  so  much  is  concealed.  Of  course  these  indirect  liabilities 
of  the  Russian  Government  are  liable  to  be  increased  like  its  direct 
liabilities  by  a  great  fall  in  the  exchange,  such  as  the  present  war 
has  produced,  and  this  will  tend  to  increase  the  momentary  embar- 
mssment.     On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
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ment,  as  a  creditor  of  its  railway  companies,  will  be  a  source  of 
reyepne  to  it  which  may  become  very  valoable,  as  the  railways 
^re  themselves  developed. 

'*  In  another  way  the  Russian  Government  is  deeply  interested  as 
a  debtor  and  creditor,  viz.,  as  the  real  obligant  npon  bonds  granted 
to  the  landowners  on  behalf  of  the  peasants  for  the  redemption  of 
peasants'  properties,  and  as  the  creditor  of  the  peasants  for  an 
equivalent  amount  of  principal  and  interest.  The  debt  of  the 
peasanjtvy  on  this  account  an^ounted,  on  1st  January,  1875,  to 
85,135,000/.,  and  the  State  was  virtually  bound  for  an  equivalent 
sum,  the  annual  interest  and  amortisation  amounting  to  about  five 
millions  sterling.  In  many  places,  it  is  believed,  the  peasants  only 
pay  their  taxes  and  the  annual  sums  they  owe  for  redemption  with 
difficulty.  The  pne  payment  competes  with  the  other.  Failure  in 
paying  the  interest  will  obviously  be  the  same  thing  to  the  State  as 
a  falling  ofE  of  revenue.  As  yet  the  arrears  of  the  peasants  in 
their  payments  to  the  State  are  very  small,  amounting  to 
15,110,532  roubles,  or  about  1,889,000/.  at  the  end  of  1874;  while 
the  amount  oJT  these  arrears  in  1874  was  rather  diminished  than 
increased ;  but  an  unprosperous  year  in  Russian  agriculture  would 
easily  make  a  difference.  The  matter  is  always  one  to  be  cor^i 
sidered  in  Russian  finance  along  with  the  figures  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  State.  It  invplves  a  contingent  liability  which 
has  not  yet  brought  the  State  into  any  embarrassment,  but  whioh 
may  proye  impprtant. 

**  A  large  spacjB  in  the  present  volume  is  given  io  the  statistics 
ef  banks  ^nd  other  credit  institutions,  the  Annuaire  on  this  head 
showing  ^,  great  advance  nppn  its  predecessors.  As  a  note  in  the 
preface  infprms  us,  the  tables  in  this  division  now  '  comprise  the 
operations  pf  50  joint  stock  banks,  including  1 1  of  *  credit  foncier,' 
and  the  operations  of  10  establishments  of  mutual  *  credit  foncier,' 
and  the  operations  of  72  societies  of  mutual  '  credit  mobilier,'  and 
ef  235  communal  urban  ][^nks.'  With  these  statij^tics  and  the 
addition  pf  thc^e  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Russia,  we  are  enabled 
to  see  at  a  glance  what  is  the  floating  capital  of  the  country,  and 
estimate,  however  imperfectly,  in  connection  with  the  other  statis- 
tical data  available,  the  extent  of  the  undertakings  that  capital  is 
capable  of  supporting.  As  regards  the  Imperial  Bank,  little  need 
be  said,  W  the  accounts  of  that  bank  are  published  weekly  and 
monthly,  and  are  more  or  less  familiar.  One  branch  of  its  business 
is  to  manage  the  inconvertible  currency  for  the  direct  account  of 
the  Government.  The  issue  of  notes  in  1874  was  797  million 
roubles,  about  99,625,000/.,  against  which  tbe  cash  held  was 
2^0  million  roubles,  al)out  28,850,000/.,  leaving  a  net  uncovered 
circulation  pi  rather  more  than  7p  millions  sterling,  which  is  still 
about  the  amount,  although  meanwhile  the  gross  issue  and  the  cash 
held  have  each  diminished  about  10  millions  sterling.  The  cir- 
culation appears  by  no  means  excessively  large  for  a  country  of  the 
extent  of  Russia.  The  bank  also  manages  on  account  of  the  State 
the  business  of  the  redemption  of  the  peasant  properties,  and  of 
other  mortgages  on  real  property.  The  bank  receives  payment 
irom  the  debtors  on  the  one  side,  and  pays  the  interest  of  th# 
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obligations  on  tlie  other,  its  functions,  however,  being  manifestly 
that  of  an  intermediary  only.  As  the  result  of  these  operations j 
the  Treasary  was  directly  indebted  to  the  bank  at  the  end  of 
December,  1874,  in  about  15,000,000/.,  the  debt  having  been 
reduced  by  about  half-a-million  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  but  the- 
contingent  debt  of  the  Government,  as  above  explained,  was  of 
course  much  greater.  As  regards  what  we  may  consider  its  proper 
banking  business,  the  situation  of  the  bank  at  the  end  of  December, 
1874,  showed  its  liabilities  to  be — capital  and  reserve,  2,625,000/. ; 
accounts  current  and  deposits  at  interest,  26,984,000/. ;  public 
deposits,  3,783^000/. ;  accounts  current  (private)  not  at  interest  and 
special  accounts  current,  3,427,000/.;  other  liabilities,  including. 
4^  millions  by  branches  to  the  bank,  10,471,000/. ;  total,  47,290,000^ 
The  bank  has  thus,  in  round  numbers,  exclusive  of  its  own  capital 
and  of  the  cross  entries  with  its  own  branches,  about  40  millions  of  ^ 
public  money  to  employ.  Nearly  15  millions  of  this  amount  are 
used  in  the  business  of  redeeming  the  peasant  properties  and  similar 
operations  above  referred  to,  rather  more  than  6  millions  are 
represented  by  cash  and  notes,  and  about  20  millions  are  employed 
in  discounts  and  advances  of  various  kinds,  two-thirds  of  this  last 
business  being  done  at  the  branches,  and  only  about  one-third  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

*'  The  joint  stock  banks  of  Russia  are  less  known,  as  they  are, 
indeed,  of  comparatively  recent  creation,  almost  all  having  been- 
founded  within  the  last  ten  years.  Exclusive  of  the  banks  of 
credit  fonder^  they  are  39  in  number ;  6  are  classed  as  belonging  to 
St.  Petersburg,  6  to  Moscow,  13  to  the  Provinces  of  the  South,  7  to' 
the  Provinces  of  the  East,  and  10  to  the  Provinces  of  the  West,< 
making  nominally  42 ;  but  two  of  them  are  entered  in  more  classes 
than  one  on  account  of  their  great  extensions.  Some  of  them 
are  of  considerable  importance,  such  as  the  Bank  of  Volga-Kama, 
which  has  2  millions  of  deposits  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  and  2 
millions  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  aggregate  liabilities  are — 
capital  and  reserve,  13,546,000/.;  deposits,  37,290,000/.;  other 
liabilities,  including  12,802,000/.  to  correspondents,  23,576,000/.; 
total,  74,412,000/. 

**  Allowing  that  the  other  liabilities  may  be  made  up  a  good  deal 
by  cross  entries,  the  banks  have  still  13^  millions  of  their  own 
money  and  37  millions  of  the  money  of  the  public,  or  about 
50  millions  in  all,  to  employ.  The  amount  is  represented  by  the 
following  assets : — 

£ 

Cash  « 1,250,000 

Deposits  at  the  Bank  of  Russia 2^483,000 

„        in  priyate  establishments 602,000 

Disoonnts  27,222,000 

-    Adyances  on  seonrities  guaranteed  by  State 6,689,000 

„  „         not  guaranteed 7,448,000 

„  merchandise   2,305,000 

Discounts  of  promissory  notes  with  security    2,313,000 

Other  assets,  mcluding  16,000,000/.  due  by  cor- 1       .  ,^^  ^^^ 
respondent*  2. /   *4,ioo.ooo 

Total 74^.12,000 
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'*  Disregarding  the  other  assets  as  oonsisting  very  largely  of 
oross  entries,  and  also  omitting  the  cash  and  deposits  at  the  othfir 
hanks,  we  have  thus  ahout  46  millions  employed  by  these  banks 
in  discount  and  advances  of  various  kinds— about  14  millions  on 
secnritiea,  which  are  no  dbnbt  for  the  most  part  those  of  the  railway 
companies,  and  the  remainder,  we  assume,  mainly  in  commercial 
business.  The  deposits  and  capital  together,  added  to  those  of  the 
Imperial  Bank,  constitute  a  fund  of  about  90  millions.  It  will  be 
understood,  of  course,  that  this  fund^  like  other  banking  funds,  must 
be  to  a  large  extent  the  creation  of  the  loans  on  the  other  side. 
The  loans  practically  could  not  be  called  in  and  the  mon^  other- 
wise employed.  So  large  a  fund  implies,  however,  that  there  is 
probably  a  constantly  accruing  surplus  available  for  new  investments. 
Some  of  the  advances  are  no  doubt  paid  off  from  time  to  time  out 
of  savings,  and  the  sums  thus  repaid  to  the  banks  are  available  for 
wholly  new  enterprises.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  an  English  standard, 
too,  so  large  an  amount  of  deposits  would  indicate  in  ordinaiy 
years  a  potential  credit  which  would  almost  be  as  useful  for  new 
enterprises  as  actual  money.  But  the  above  figures  seem  to  show 
that  the  Russian  banks  have  stretehed  their  credit  to  the  utmost. 
The  amount  of  cash  they  hold  is  singularly  small  in  proportion  to 
their  liabilities,  that  of  the  Imperial  Sank  being  little  more  than 
10  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  other  banks,  including  their  deposits 
with  the  Imperial  Bank,  being  only  about  8  per  pent.  Banks  in  snoh 
a  position  have  very  little  margin,  and  could  not  afford  te  plaoe 
additional  amounts  to  the  credit  of  their  customers  at  the  risk  of 
these  amounts  being  drawn  upon.  The  wonder  is  that  if  Rnssian 
banks  in  the  aggregate  were  in  the  above  position  at  the  end  of 
1874,  the  failure  of  a  bank  at  Moscow,  in  consequenoe  of  the 
Strousberg  collapse  the  following  year,  did  not  lead  to  some  more 
serious  disasters,' 

'^  These  Russian  banks,  it  m^  be  added,  have  been  tolerably 
profitable.  The  net  profite  of  the  Imperial  Bank  in  1874  were  nearly 
half-a-million  sterling,  and  in  addition  to  considerable  amonnl^ 
added  to  reserve,  the  following  sums  and  average  rates  of  dividend 
have  been  paid  since  1865  by  the  other  joint  stock  banks :— ^ 


Dividend*. 

Dtvideiida. 

Tear. 

Year. 

Amoant  Paid. 

Average  Bates. 

AmooBt  Paid. 

£ 

Per  ent. 

£ 

Per  cat. 

1865 .... 

»6,ooo 

8i 

1870  .... 

3»o,ooo 

m 

•66 .... 

51,000 

104 

71  .... 

537,000 

13 

'67.... 

76,000 

lU 

'72  .... 

948,000 

IH 

•68.... 

89,000 

13i 

'73  .... 

1,051,000 

S{ 

'69 .... 

148,000 

13i 

'74  .... 

1,912,000 

Thus  the  amonnt  paid  in    the  shape  of   dividend  has  (rtieadilj 

increased,  but  the  rate  of  dividend  in  consequence  of  the  greater 

proportionate  increase  of  capital  has  declined  during  the  last  years. 

*'  We  need  describe  less  minutely  the  &cts  as  to  the  other  credit 
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institations,  as  it  is  obyious  none  are  so  important  to  a  country  as 
the  ordmanr  deposit  and  lending  banks.  The  companies  of 
mutual  *  credit  mobilier '  comprise  44,925  members,  have  a  capital 
guaranteed,  but  apparently  not  subscribed,  of  26,000,000/.,  and 
employ  about  131  millions  sterling  of  deposits.  The  urban 
commercial  banks,  with  rather  more  than  two  millions  sterling  of 
capital,  also  hold  about  13^  millions  of  deposits.     The  joint  stock 

*  credit  foucier '  banks,  ten  in  number,  as  above  stated,  appear  to 
have  made  altogether  about  13  millions  sterling  of  advances  in  the 
year  ending  1874,  principally  in  1873  and  187^  a  large  part  of  this 
money  having  no  doubt  been  borrowed  abroad.     The  institutions  of 

*  cr6dit  foncier  mutuel '  have* had  but  unimportant  transactions.  The 
Imperial  Bank  and  the  joint  stock  deposit  banks  were  thus  by  far 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  credit  system  of  Russia  up  to  the 
end  of  1874.  The  *  credit  foncier '  institutions,  judging  by  the  loan 
operations  in  Western  Europe,  have  increaseu  their  transactions 
since  then,  but  their  transactions  are  of  a  kind  which  shows  not 
so  much  the  internal  resources  of  the  country  as  the  limitation  of 
these  resources,  which  compels  a  resort  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
special  purpose  of  obtaining  advances  on  landed  property.  The 
amount  of  the  advances  made  by  these  institutions  has  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  direct  national  borrowings 
abroad,  and  with  the  similar  borrowings  by  the  railway  companies, 
as  an  addition  to  the  influences  which  make  the  exchange  adverse 
to  Russia  when  the  borrowings  abroad  are  from  any  cause  ^sus- 
pended. The  so-called  savings  banks  in  Russia  are  also  unim- 
portant, the  total  deposits  at  the  end  of  1874  being  only  about 
600,000/. 

"  We  trust  we  have  given  our  readers  some  notion  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume  of  Russian  statistics,  though  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  without  going  into  somewhat  wearisome 
detail.  It  should  be  understood  especially  that  the  traffic  and 
expenses  of  every  separate  railway  are  shown,  and  the  accounts  in 
detail,  not  only  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  but  of  every  one  of  the 
tbirty-nii^e  joint  stock  banks  we  have  referred  to.  There  is  con- 
sequently no  lack  of  detail  for  those  who  care  to  investigate  the 
matter  minutely,  and  the  facts  assist  materially  in  forming  a 
complete  view  of  the  economic  condition  and  resources  of  Russia.*' 


m. — English  Railways  in  1876. 

Wb  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  last  Annual  Report  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Capital,  Traffic,  and  Dividends  of 
English  Railways,  viz.,  for  the  year  187^,  The  report  is  in  con- 
tinuation of  Captain  Tyler's  well-known  reports,  and  is  signed  this 
year  by  Mr.  Calcraft,  Assistant  Secretary,  Railway  Department,  and 
Mr.  Giflen,  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Pepartment,  Board  of  Trade :— 
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Railway  Extension. 

"  Table  No.  1  exhibits  the  mileage  of  railways  open  for  traffic 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  principal  divisions  at  the  end  of 
December,  1876,  as  compared  with  similar  totals  for  several  previous 
years.  The  total  mileage  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1876  waa 
16,872  miles,  inclndrng  1I99S9  miles  for  England,  2,726  miles  for 
Scotland,  and  2,157  miles  for  Ireland.  The  increase  for  the 
United  Kingdom  over  the  total  in  1875  is  214  miles,  which  is  znndi 
the  same  amonntof  increase  as  in  1875  over  1874.  The  percentage 
of  increase  is  in  both  cases  about  1*3  per -cent.,  which  is  a  small  rate 
of  increase  as  compared  with  what  has  often  been  witnessed,  and 
mnch  smaller  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  1874  and  one  or  two 
years  jnst  previous.  Almost  the  entire  increase  in  1876  has  been  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  increase  in  Scotland  being  5  miles  only,  and 
in  Ireland  9  miles. 

*^  The  increase  of  double  mileage  is  greater  than  the  increase  of 
the  whole  mileage.  Of  the  above  total  of  16,872  miles  the  nomber 
of  doable  miles  was  9,169,  and  of  single  miles  7,703 ;  and, 
comparing  these  with  the  corresponding  details  for  1875,  we  find 
that  while  the  increase  of  double  miles  has  been  271,  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  57  miles  in  the  single  mileage.  In  the  absence  of 
information  on  this  point  from  the  respective  railway  companies,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  increase  of  double  mileage  is  due 
for  the  most  part  to  absolntely  new  constructions,  or  to  the 
conversion  of  existing  single  mileage  into  double  mileage.  Bat  it 
is  evident  from  the  increase  of  double  mileage  exceeding  die 
increase  of  the  whole  mileage  that  the  latter  process  is  going  on  to 
some  extent,  and  probably,  it  is  believed,  to  a  considerable  extent. 
At  the  same  time,  the  similar  process  of  lengthening  sidings,  and 
converting  double  into  treble  or  more  lines,  is  g^ing  forward,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  addition  to  the  mileage  of 
railways  in  1876  was  only  1*3  per  cent.,  the  percentage  addition  to 
the  capital,  as  will  presently  be  noticed,  was  considereJbly  greater. 

Capital. 

^^  The  total  nominal  capital  of  the  railways  at  the  above  date  in 
1876  was  658,214,776/.  As  compared  with  the  total  on  the  corres- 
ponding date  in  1875,  viz.,  630,223,494/.,  there  is  an  apparent 
increase  of  27,991,282/.,  or  about  4*4  per  cent.  A  portion  of  this 
increase  is  only  nominal,  nearly  8  millions  of  it  being  due  to  an 
increase  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the  North  British  and  Caledonian 
Railways  in  connexion  with  conversion  operations.  Still,  making 
a  deduction  on  this  account,  the  remaining  increase  of  about 
30,000,000/.  amounts  to  3'!  per  cent.,  which  is  a  considerably  higher 
rate  of  increase  than  that  of  the  mileage  open  for  traffic,  and  so  far 
confirms  the  suggestion  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  increased 
capital  of  railways  is  expended  on  lines  already  open  for  traffic.  A 
comparison  of  the  total  capital  per  mile  of  railway  open  for  a  series 
of  yea^  shows  this  very  clearly. 
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Ym*.  CaniUl  per  Mile 

*""•  of  Kailway  Open. 

1871  35,943 

'72  35,984 

'78  36,574 

*74  37,078 

'75  37.833 

76  39,012 

'*  Assaming  that  these  figures — apart  from  variations  in  parti- 
cular years,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  nominal  capital 
through  conversion  operations  on  one  side,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
issue  of  shares  and  stocks  at  premiums  on  the  other  side — represent 
approximately  the  real  capital  expended,  it  cannot  he  douhted  that 
there  is  a  steady  increase  of  the  capital  cost  per  mile  of  open  railway 
in  the  kingdom.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Captain  Tyler  in  his 
reports,  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  an  increase  of  this  sort  in 
the  addition  of  sidings  and  other  accommodation  to  existing  lines 
to  meet  the  increasing  traffic. 

*'  The  principal  part  of  the  nominal  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole 
amount  of  the  real  increase  in  the  capital  in  1876  is  in  the 
guaranteed  and  preferential  as  distinguished  from  the  Ordinary 
share  capital,  and  in  the  loans  and  debenture  stock.  Carrying  the 
comparison  a  few  years  back,  it  would  seem  that  the  ordinary 
capital  of  )*ailway  companies,  although  it  is  swollen  to  some  extent 
by  nominal  additions,  is  nevertheless  increasing  very  slowly  in 
comparison  with  the  guaranteed  and  preferential  capital  and  the 
loan  and  debenture  capital.  In  1870  the  ordinary  capital  of  the 
companies  was  229,282,150/.,  so  that  the  increase  in  1876  to 
262,008,883/.  amounts  to  32,726,733/.,  or  about  i4'3  per  cent.  In 
the  same  period,  however,  the  guaranteed  and  preferential  share 
capital  increased  fi*om  158,692,084/.  to  228,907,992/.,  an  increase  of 
70,215,988/.,  and  about  44*2  per  cent.;  and  the  loans  and  debenture 
stock  increased  from  141,934,430/.  to  167,297,901/.,  an  increase  of 
25,363,462/.,  and  about  17*9  per  cent.  Even,  therefore,  if  we  make 
no  allowance  for  that  portion  of  the  increase  of  ordinary  capital 
which  is  only  nominal,  it  would  seem  that  its  increase  is  consider- 
ably slower  than  that  of  the  other  classes  of  capital.  The  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  capital  of  railways  is  consequently  diminishing. 
While  it  constituted  in  1870  about  43  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  its 
proportion  in  1876  was  only  40  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
the  proportion  of  loans  and  debenture  stock  to  the  whole  capital 
has  slightly  diminished  in  the  same  period,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  guaranteed  and  preferen- 
tial capital,  viz.,  from  30  to  35  per  cent.  It  has  to  be  remembered 
besides  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  above  ordinary  capital, 
being  the  capital  of  lines  leased  by  other  companies,  might  more 
properly  be  classed  as  guaranteed  or  preferential,  so  diminishing  the 
proportion  of  capital  invested  in  railways  which  is  not  in  some  form 
or  other  guaranteed. 

"  In  the  annexed  Table  2,  no  separation  has  been  made  between 
^  Loans '  and  '  Debenture  Stock '    ae    has    been    done    in    ionnsf 
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years,  but  the  two  have  been  classed  together.  It  may  be  stated 
that  a  main  reason  for  this  is  that  the  item  of  *  loans,'  which  has 
been  decreasing  of  late  years,  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  compara- 
tively small  amount.  The  total  is  now  only  32,552,415/.  out  of  the 
above  sum  of  167,297,901/.  of  loans  and  debenture  stock  together, 
the  reduction  effected  in  1876  alone  having  been  about  8,000,000/. 
The  transformation  of  '  loans '  into  *  debenture  stock,'  which  has 
been  going  on  for  some  years,  is  thus  approaching  its  completion, 
and  the  danger  to  railway  finance  from  the  existence  of  a  large 
floating  debt  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  disappeared.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  companies  have  effected  a  considerable 
economy  by  issuing  their  debenture  stocks  at  lower  rates  than  the 
average  rates  of  interest  on  their  loans. 

Bates  of  Interest  and  Dividend. 

"  Tables  3,  4,  and  5  exhibit  the  results  to  the  capital  invested  in 
railways  in  1876  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The  most 
general  facts  are,  that  the  total  receipts  were  62,215,775/.,  an 
increase  of  978,775/.  over  the  previous  year ;  the  working  expenses 
"w^ere  33?535»509/.,  an  increase  of  314,781/.  over  the  previous  year ; 
and  tibe  net  earnings  were  28,680,266/.,  which  is  an  increase  of 
663,994/.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  capital,  however,  the 
percentage  of  the  increased  net  earnings  to  the  total  share  and  loan 
capita]  is  rather  lower  than  it  was  the  year  previous,  being  4*36  as 
compared  with  4*45  per  cent.,  but  this  falling  off  is  also  subject  to 
the  observation  already  made  as  to  the  increase  of  nominal  capital. 
Altogether,  neither  in  the  net  earnings  from  railway  working  alone, 
nor  in  the  net  earnings  from  all  sources,  was  there  any  material 
change  in  the  position  of  the  companies  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  net  earnings,  as  will  be  seen,  are  still  rather 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  whole  capital  than  they  were  in  1872 
and  1873,  when  they  amounted  to  4*52  and  4*35  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, for  the  railway  working  alone,  and  to  4*74  and  4.59  per 
cent,  for  the  whole  working;  but  in  amount  they  have  greatly 
increased  since  those  years,  their  proportion  to  capital  being  kept 
down  by  the  large  simultaneous  increase  of  capital. 

"  The  tables  above  referred  to  also  show  very  fully  the  amounts 
and  rates  of  interest  or  dividend  paid  on  the  various  descriptions  of 
capital;  the  figures  here  used,  however,  being  in  iihe  aggregate 
somewhat  larger  than  the  true  totals,  in  consequence  of  the  invest- 
ments by  some  companies  in  the  stocks  and  shares  of  other  com- 
panies, BO  that  the  same  interest  payment,  or  dividend  has  to  be 
computed  twice  over.  The  total  interest  and  dividend  thas 
appears  as  29,224,083/.,  or  in  the  proportion  of  4*44  per  cent,  on 
the  total  capital,  as  compared  with  the  above  sum  of  28,680,266/., 
being  the  net  earnings  from  the  whole  working  of  railways,  which 
is  in  the  proportion  of  4*36  per  cent.  But  the  difference  thus 
arising  is  inappreciable  for  the  purpose  in  view,  which  is  to  com- 
pare amongst  each  other  the  returns  obtained  by  the  various 
descriptions  of  capital. 

''  Of  this  total  of  29,224,083/.,  then,  it  appears  that  the  sum  of 
7,124,511/.  was  paid  to  Moans  and  debenture  stock,'  an  increase  of 
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167,000/.  as  compan^d  with  the  previous  year,  bat  the  proportion 
to  the  '  loan  and  debenture  capital '  remaining  the  same,  viz.,  4*26 
per  cent.  The  sum  of  10,259,719/.  was  paid  to  the  guaranteed  and 
preferential  capital,  this  being  an  increase  of  625,000/.  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  but  the  proportion  to  the  guaranteed 
and  preferential  capital  falling  from  4*54  to -4*48  per  cent. — partly, 
no  donbt,  in  consequence  of  the  merely  nominal  additions  to  the 
capital  which  have  been  made.  The  payment  to  the  ordinary 
capital,  however,  shows  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  as  well  as  in  the 
proportion,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  reduction  in 
amount  being  from  12,018,009/.  to  11,839,853/.,  and  in  proportion 
to  ordinary  capital  from  472  to  4*52  per  cent.  This  last  reduction 
is,  no  doubt,  partly  apparent  only,  as  part  of  the  increase  in  ordinary 
capital  has  been  nominal  only ;  but  the  reduction  is  real,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  the  amount  paid  to  the  ordinary  shareholder  has 
been  diminished.  The  ordinary  shareholder  receives  on  the  average 
rather  a  better  dividend  than  the  holders  of  other  railway  capital. 

"  To  throw  light  on  the  question  of  the  proportions  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  capital  receiving  interest  or  dividend  at  different 
rates,  we  subjoin  tne  following  detailed  comparison : — 

Statement  of  the  Rates  of  Interest  and  Dividend  Paid  on  the  undermentioned  Ordinary, 
Ovaranteed,  and  PreferetUial  Capital,  and  Loans  and  Debenture  Stocks  for  the  Fear 
1876. 


._         1 

Loana  and  Debenture 

Ordinary.           | 

Guaranteed.         | 

Preferential.         | 

Stock. 

"Raltm  of  Tniereat  o* 

iHiiii  01  xnvcrcsw  v 

Dividend. 

Amount  of 

Per 
Cent,  of 
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Cent,  of 

Amount  of 
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Cent,  of 

Amount  of 
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Cent,  of 

Capital. 

Total. 

Capital. 

Total. 

Capital. 

Total. 

Capital. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Nfl 

38,892,510 

14-8 

43,690 

O'l 

9,095,388 

6-1 

872,566      o*a 

Not  above  i  pr. 

cnt. 

12,916,914 

4'9 

24,770 



Above            pr 

.  ct. 

I  and  not  over  2 

4,296,158 

.      1-6 

101,180 

CI 

5,478,233 
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CI 

2           „ 

3 

9,970,842 

3-8 

2,824,234 

ys 

1,276,311 

C9 

567,417      C3 

3            >i 

4 

26,864,088 

10-3 

18,930,686 

23*4 

21,294>732 

H*4 

100,971,553.    6C4 

4               n 

5 

26,751,213 

10*2 

48,868,013 

59'9 

106,844,656 

72-1 

62,304,521 

37*2 
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6 

70,210,846 

26*8 

7,319,251 

9'» 

3,128,630 

2-1 

2,916,113 

1-8 

6 
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— 
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— 

— . 
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885,326 
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10            „ 
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2,000 
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CI 
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— 

12            „ 
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CO 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

262,008,883 

lOO'O 

80,779,671 

lOCO 

148,128,821 

lOCO 

167,297,901  loo-o 

"  From  this  it  appears  very  clearly,  we  think,  that  while  the  bulk 
of  the  capital  in  each  case  receives  abont  the  average  dividend,  the 
average  is  lower  in  the  more  secured  capital,  and  is  highest  of  all  in 
the  ordinary  as  regards  the  capital  receiving  dividend,  but  in  the 
latter  there  is  also   a  much  larger  proportion  of  capital  either 
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receiv'ing  no  dividend  or  a  very  small  one.  The  extremes  are  thus 
greatest  in  the  latter  case,  althoagh  on  the  average  the  result  ia 
better  than  the  average  of  the  remaining  capital. 


Traffic,  Working  Eaopenses,  and  Revenue. 

"  The  remaining  tables  annexed  contain  nnmeroos  details  as  to 
the  traffic,  working  expenses,  and  revenue  of  the  railway  companies, 
of  which  we  have  already  stated  the  broad  results.  The  tables  have 
been  compiled  for  the  convenience  of  those  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  introduce  any  elaborate  com. 
ment ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the 
more  prominent  points  in  these  details. 

'*  The  increase  of  receipts  apparently  is  divided  in  pretty  equal 
proportions  between  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic. 

**  The  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  amounted  to  26,163,551/., 
or  448,870/.  more  than  in  1875. 

"The  receipts  from  goods  traffic  amounted  to  33)754^31 7 ^-t  o? 
486,245/.  more  than  in  1875. 

**  The  goods  increase  is  rather  the  largest  in  amount,  but  the  per- 
centage of  increase  is  no  greater,  owing  to  the  larger  amount  on 
which  the  increase  has  occurred.  It  appears,  however,  that  these 
results  have  been  obtained  along  with  a  larger  proportionate 
iacrease  of  passenger. train  mileage  than  of  goods-train  mileage. 

"  The  passenger- train  mileage  was  105,919,000  miles,  or 
5,188,000  miles  (being  5  per  cent.)  more  than  in  1875. 

"  The  goods-train  mileage  was  106,139,000  miles,  or  1,504,000 
miles  (being  i  J  per  cent.)  more  than  in  1875. 

"  The  receipts  per  train-mile  from  passenger  traffic  have  accord- 
ingly fallen  from  6o'o6d.  in  1875  to  58-63^.  in  1876,  while  the 
receipts  per  train-mile  from  goods  traffic  have  increased  from  7 5 '32c/. 
to  75*78^.  The  increase  in  the  passenger  traffic  has  thus,  in  aU 
probability,  not  been  beneficial  in  the  way  of  an  increase  of  net 
earnings  to  the  railway  companies,  the  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  the 
working  being  far  more  than  double  the  percentage  increase  of  pas- 
senger receipts.  The  increase  in  goods  traffic  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  profitable,  being  accompanied  by  a  comparatively  small 
increase  in  the  working.  No  doubt  the  increase  of  working  expenses 
as  above-mentioned  has  been  very  small  in  amount,  and  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  train-mileage ;  but 
the  smallness  of  the  increase  must  be  due  to  the  diminution  of  the 
cost  of  working  from  other  causes,  but  for  which  the  additional 
train-mileage  would,  no  doubt,  have  added  in  some  degree  to  the 
cost  of  working. 

"  An  analysis  of  the  increase  of  passenger  traffic  would  seem  to 
account  for  the  addition  to  the  working  wluch  has  been  necessary. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  an  increase  of  third-class  traffic,  the  receipts 
from  both  first  and  second-class  passengers,  though  not  from  other 
sources,  having  declined. 

"The  receipts  from  first-class  in  1876  were  4,566,271/.;  1875, 
i^.,725,5o6/.;  decrease,  159)235/. 
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**  The  receipts  from  second-class  in  1876  were  3,659,1 16/>;  1875, 
3,842,^92/. ;  decrease,  183,476^. 

"  The  receipts  from  third-class  in  1376  were  13,615,961/.;  1876, 
12,985,829/.;  increase,  630,132/. 

"The  receipts  from  season  tickets  in  1876  were  1,216,383/.; 
1875,  1,151,248/.;  increase,  65,135/. 

"  The  receipts  from  excess,  lagi^age,  &c.,  in  1876  were  3, 102,590/.; 
1875,  3,009,060/. ;  increase,  93,530/. 

*''  The  pressure  of  the  times,  or  other  canses,  has  thus  taken  from 
the  first  and  second-class  traffic,  and  added  to  the  third-class  traffic, 
for  the  accommodation  of  which  traffic  more  trains  than  formerly 
have  apparently  been  required.  In  any  case  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  increase  of  passenger-train  mileage,  the  magnitude  of 
the  increase  cannot  but  have  neutralised  to  the  railway  companies 
the  increase  of  receipts  from  that  traffic ;  and  if  that  cause  has  not 
been  the  additional  accommodation  requisite  for  the  great  increase 
of  third-class  traffic,  it  would  be  for  those  interested  to  endeavour  in 
some  way  to  account  for  the  increase. 

"  It  might  have  been  possible  to  throw  more  light  on  this  point,  if 
the  companies  gave  returns  of  the  numbers  of  the  different  classes 
of  passengers  carried  one  mile ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  such  returns, 
the  facts  as  to  passenger  journeys  would  seem  to  support  tbe 
inference  that  tbe  increase  of  third-class  traffic  on  railways  has 
added  greatly  to  the  amount  of  the  working. 

"  First-class  passenger  journeys  in  1876  were  44,859,066;  in  1875 
were  43,708,886 ;  increase,  1,150,180. 

"  Second-class  passenger  journeys  in  1876  were  66,478,195  ;  in 
1875  were  70,525,171 ;  decrease,  4,046,976. 

"  Third-class  passenger  journeys  in  1876  were  426,950,034 ;  in 
1875  were  392,741,177  ;  increase,  34,208,857. 

*'  Thus  the  third-class  passenger  journeys  have  increased  about 
9  per  cent.,  while  first-class  passenger  journeys  have  increased  very 
Uttle,  and  second-class  passenger  journeys  have  largely  decreased. 
Passenger  journeys  are,  no  doubt,  a  most  incomplete  test,  but, 
taken  in  connection  with  all  the  circumstances,  the  facts  concerning 
tbem  appear  to  corroborate  the  probability  of  the  great  additional 
work  thrown  on  the  railway  companies  by  the  increase  of  their 
third-class  traffic  at  the  expense  of  the  other  classes.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  there  is  an  increase  of  the  first-class  passenger 
journeys  along  with  a  decrease  of  the  receipts.  Possibly  this  may 
be  partly  due  to  a  disproportionate  increase  of  short  journeys ;  but, 
so  far  as  such  an  increase  is  not  the  occasion  of  the  change,  the 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  would  be  due  to  a  lowering  of  fares.  The 
special  decrease  of  second-class  passenger  receipts  and  journeys  is, 
perhaps,  partly  due  to  the  continued  effect  of  the  abolition  of 
second-class  carriages  on  the  ^dland  Railway  system — ^the  decrease 
in  the  journeys  being  almost  exclusively  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  not  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  this  cannot  certainly  be 
affirmed,  as  the  Midland  change  had  been  in  operation  all  through 
1875.  In  Scotland  it  may  be  noted,  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
bot^  Bngland  and  Ireland,  there  has  been  in  1876  an  increase  of 
both  first-class  passenger  receipts  and  journeys. 
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"  The  pressure  of  the  times  has  heen  referred  to  as  a  main  cause 
of  the  falling  off  in  first  and  second-class  passenger  receipts  as 
compared  with  those  from  third-class  passengers.  In  former 
periods  of  depression  a  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that,  one  year  with  another,  third-class 
traffic  increases  faster  in  proportion  than  either  first  or  second- 
class  traffic.  Comparing  1871  with  1876  we  find  that  in  that 
period — 

'*  First-class  passenger  receipts  have  increased  from  4,148,108/. 
to  4,566,271/.,  or  10  per  cent. 

**  Second-class  passenger  receipts  have  diminishedfrom  59167,53  $7. 
to  3*659,1 16/.,  or  29  per  cent. 

"  Third-class  passenger  receipts  have  increased  from  8,115,304/. 
to  I3»6i5,96i/.,  or  68  per  cent. 

"  From  a  variety  of  canses,  therefore,  of  which  the  Midland 
abolition  of  second-class  carriages  was  only  one,  the  third-class 
passenger  traffic  of  railways  grows  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
others.  Its  rate  of  increase,  68  per  cent,  in  five  years,  is  nearly 
seven  times  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  first-class  traffic,  while  the 
amonnt  of  the  increase  is  overwhelmingly  greater,  as  third-clasa 
traffic  in  1871  was  almost  twice  the  amonnt  of  the  first-class  traffic. 
The  contrast  with  the  large  diminution  of  second-class  traffic  is  still 
more  striking.  To  put  the  matter  another  way,  first  and  second- 
class  traffic  receipts  together  amounted  in  1871  to  99315,643/., 
and  in  1876  the  amount  was  8,225,387/.,  showing  a  decrease  in  the 
aggregate  of  about  12  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  third-class 
traffic,  which  was  at  the  beginning  8,11 5,304/.,  somewhat  less  than 
the  first  and  second  class  traffic  combined,  is  now  13,615,961/.,  or 
65  per  cent,  more  than  that  combined  traffic.  The  change  in  the 
passenger  journeys  between  1871  and  1876  is  equally  striking. 

"  First-class  passenger  journeys  have  increased  from  35,642,199 
to  44,859,066,  or  26  per  cent. 

"  Second-class  passenger  journeys  have  decreased  from  81,02 1,940 
to  66,471,195,  or  18  per  cent. 

'^  Third-class  passenger  journeys  have  increased  from  258,556,61 5 
to  426,950,034,  or  65  per  cent. 

"  Here  the  rate  of  increase  as  regards  first-class  passengers  is 
greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  of  receipts,  while  the  diminution 
as  regards  second-class  is  less  than  the  diminution  in  the  receipts. 
But  it  is  again  the  third-class  traffic  which  has  increased  over- 
whelmingly out  of  proportion  to  the  others.  The  amount  of  the 
increase  is  in  truth  far  more  than  the  total  of  the  other  two  classes 
either  in  1871  or  1876 ;  it  is  no  less  a  figure  than  168,393,419 ;  and 
the  whole  number  of  first  and  second-class  passenger  journeys  was 
ia  1871  only  116,664,139,  and  in  1876  only  111,337,261.  The 
greater  increase  of  journeys  in  the  first-class  and  the  smaller 
decrease  in  the  second-class,  as  compared  with  receipts,  may  again 
be  noted  as  indicating  either  a  lowering  of  fares  or  a  dispropor- 
tionate shortening  of  the  average  journeys. 

'*  Analysing  the  goods  traffic  in  a  similar  manner,  we  find  thai 
the  increase  of  486^00/.  is  made  up  in  the  following  manner : — 
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£  £ 

The  mineral  traffic  is  ....  13,520,213,  or  114,930  and  0*9  p.  ot.  more  than  in  1875 
General  merchandise  ....  18,985,090,  „  354,610    „    1*9  „ 

Live  stock    1,230,948,  „     26,400    „    2*2  „ 


Total,    including    re-l     ,,  ^^^  ,,^        -qx,.,* 

ceipts  not  classified /   33»754>3i7,  „  486,245    ,,   J^ 

"  The  increase  is  thus  least  of  all  in  minerals,  and  greatest  in 
general  merchandise  and  live  stock,  the  amount  of  the  latter  traffic 
being  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  the  other  two  classes. 
These  proportions  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  mineral  traffic  as  com- 
pared with  general  merchandise  are  contrasted  with  the  experience 
of  the  previous  year,  in  which  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  a 
million  over  1874  in  the  receipts  from  mineral  traffic,  and  of 
255,000/.  only  in  the  receipts  from  general  merchandise;  and  are 
also  diflTerent  from  the  experience  of  1874,  in  which  there  was  a 
slight  diminution  of  the  mineral  traffic,  coupled  with  a  moderate 
increase  of  the  general  merchandise  traffic.  Taking  a  long  period 
into  account,  however,  viz.,  1871  to  1876,  the  mineral  traffic  appears 
to  increase  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  general  merchandise 
traffia     In  that  period — 

£  £  Pr.  cut. 

The  mineral  traffic  has  increased  from 10,029,253  to  13,520,213,  or  35 

General  merchandise  traffic  has  increased  from    15,418,171  „   18,985,090,  ,,23 

"  Thus  the  increase  in  the  mineral  traffic  in  the  five  years  has 
been  6^  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  of  general  merchandise  traffic 
about  4^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

"  If  we  compare  the  tonnage  of  minerals  and  general  merchandise 
conveyed,  we  are  led  to  pretty  much  the  same  conclusions  as  regards 
the  period  1871  to  1876. 

Tom.  Toni.  Pr.  cnt 

The  mineral  tonnage  has  increased  from....  102,^122,464  to  123,044,583,  or  20 
(General  merchandise  „  ....     45,966,632  „    55*988,686,  „  22 

**  The  greater  rate  of  increase  of  receipts,  as  compared  with  the 
increase  of  tonnage,  would  seem  to  imply,  so  far  as  the  average 
length  of  the  carriage  per  ton  is  not  increased,  that  there  has  not 
been  any  reduction  of  charges  in  the  period.  If,  however,  we  com- 
pare 1876  with  its  predecessor  only,  we  find  that  although  the 
increase  of  mineral  receipts  is  smaller  than  the  increase  of  general 
merchandise  receipts,  the  increase  of  tonnage  is  greater. 

"  The  mineral  tonnage  in  1876  was  123,044,583  ;  in  1875  it  was 
117,771,566 ;  increase,  5,273,017  tons,  or  4^  per  cent. 

"  The  general  merchandise  tonnage  in  1876  was  55,988,686  ;  in 
1876  it  was  55,780,709 ;  increase,  207,977  tons,  or  0*4  per  cent. 

*'  It  would  seem  then  that  mineral  journeys  must  on  the  average 
have  heen  greatly  shortened  last  year  along  with  a  great  increase 
in  the  quantities  carried,  or  the  charges,  though  still  higher  than 
they  were  in  1871,  were  reduced  last  year  from  what  they  had  been 
a  year  or  two  previous.  It  is  known  that  a  change  of  this  sort  was, 
in  fact,  made  on  the  northern  railways,  and  the  facts  stated  accord 
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with  the  results  af  such  a  change.  If  mineral  journeys  have  not 
been  shortened,  however,  the  circumstance  that  goods  train-mileage 
has  not  greatly  increased  becomes  a  little  singular,  as  contrasted 
especially  with  the  very  great  increase  in  passenger  train-mileage. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  last  year's  total  may  consist  of  rather 
shorter  journeys  on  the  average,  while  the  charges  have  been  some- 
what reduced ;  but  to  some  extent  we  may  also  believe  there  has 
been  an  economy  of  train-mileage ;  the  same  work  may  have  been 
done  with  fewer  trains.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  suggest  no 
certain  conclusion  of  our  own  on  the  facts,  our  object  being  simply 
to  direct  attentipn  to  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  bearing  of 
the  facts  themselves,  leaving  it  to  those  concerned  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  to  make  their  own  inferences  and 
explanations. 

"  Coming  to  the  working  expenditure,  we  find  that  while  the 
receipts  per  passenger  train-mile  as  above  stated  have  fallen  off  last 
year  i  -4 3c?.  (from  6o'o6di  to  58-63^.),  and  the  receipts  per  goods  train- 
mile  have  increased  o'^6d.  (from  7  5 '320?.  to  75*78^.),  the  receipts 
per  mile  generally  have  fallen  o'god.  (from  67 '56^/.  to  66*66rf.). 
This  contrasts  with  a  falling  off  of  0"j^d,  in  the  expenditure  per 
train-mile  (from  ^6'SSd.  to  36' 13c?.).  In  spite  of  some  economy  in 
the  working,  therefore,  the  net  result  per  mile  run  to  the  railway 
companies  was  less  in  1876  than  in  1875,  by  the  difference  between 
0*906/.  and  07  5 d.,  or  0"i5d,  per  train-mile.  In  the  aggregate  the 
net  earnings  have  increased,  bnt  this  was  because  a  great  many 
more  miles  were  run,  so  that  a  less  return  per  mile  yields  in  the 
aggregate  a  rather  larger  sum. 

**  Tables  No.  11  and  No.  11a  show  in  detaQ  for  a  series  of  years 
how  the  expenditure  per  train-mile  under  the  different  heads  of 
maintenance  of  way,  locomotive  power,  general  charges,  &c.,  has 
varied.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  reduction 
.of  07 5^.  last  jrear  is  under  the  head  'locomotive  power,'  the 
outlay  on  this  item  having  fallen  from  9*90^/.  to  g'^od.^  or  O'^od, 
In  most  of  the  other  items  there  is  a  fractional  decline  of  some  sort, 
the  exceptions  being  general  charges,  rates,  and  taxes,  compensa- 
tion for  damage  to  goods,  and  miscellaneous,  in  which  there  is  a 
fractional  increase.  Altogether,  it  will  be  seen  the  expenditure 
per  train-mile  in  1876,  though  lower  than  the  high  maximum  of 
1874,  viz.,  37*890?.,  is  still  near  the  very  high  level  which  was 
reached  in  1873.     Since  that  year  the  rates  have  been : — 

d. 

1873 36-57 

•74 37-89 

75 36-88 

'76 36-13 

which  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  rates  of  ^Z'tjd.  in  1872,  and 
30*02  J.  in  1870.  It  is  believed  that  a  further  economy  in  railway 
working  is  being  effected  in  the  current  year,  but  the  difference 
between  the  present  level  and  that  of  1870  is  immense.  Comparing 
1870  with  1876,  we  find  that  the  increase  is  mainly  in  the  following 
items: — 
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1870. 

1876. 

Increase  in  1876. 

Maintenance  of  waj 

5-89 
7*9* 
8-64 

7*57 

d. 

7-46 

9-40 

10-90 

8-87 

d. 
i'57 
1-48 
a-26 

LirMMiTinntivA  nnwAr 

Traffic  expenses 

Other  items    » 

0*80 

Total' 

30-oz 

3613 

6'ii 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  it  will  be  possible  to  go  back  to  the 
standard  of  1870.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  wages,  which  it 
will  be  difficult  to  reduce,  but  on  the  opposite  side  has  to  be 
reckoned  the  increasing  efficiency  of  many  of  the  appliances  as  the 
traffic  grows  up  to  them,  and  the  benefit  the  companies  may  derive . 
from  the  use  of  steel  rails  and  other  improvements,  of  which  they 
should  now  be  reaping  the  benefits. 

To  look  at  the  expenditure  another  way,  the  proportion  per  cent, 
to  traffic  receipts,  though  rather  less  than  in  1875,  was  still  very 
high,  viz.,  54*2  per  cent.  For  the  last  four  years  the  proportions 
have  been:  1873,  54  per  cent,  j  1874,  55*6  percent.;  1876,  54*6 
per  cent. ;  and  1876,  54*2  per  cent. ;  all  as  compared  with  a  pro- 
portion  of  only  48*8  per  cent,  in  1870.  The  difference  of  a  penny 
per  train-mile,  it  may  be  remarked,  amounts  to  about  a  million 
sterling,  and  of  i  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  expenditure  to 
receipts  to  about  600,000/.,  so  that  there  woald  be  an  enormous 
addition  to  the  net  earnings  of  the  companies  if  they  could  get  back 
to  anything  like  the  level  of  1870. 

"  Before  leaving  this  topic  of  traffic  and  working  expenses,  we 
may  call  attention  to  Table  6,  showing  the  rate  of  increase  of  traffic 
in  each  year  since  1858.  From  this  it  appears  that,  with  the 
exception  of  1868,  for  which  the  returns  are  incomplete,  the  rate 
of  increase  was  lower  last  year  than  it  has  been  in  the  whole  of  the 
above  period.  The  rate  is  r^g  per  cent.,  the  lowest  previously 
recorded  being  1*97  per  cent,  in  1862.  The  average  rate  of  increase 
of  the  last  three  years  has  also  been  much  under  the  average  of  the 
whole  period.  The  rates  of  increase  in  these  three  years  have  been 
i'2o,  3*66,  and  1*59  per  cent.,  the  mean  being  2*82  per  cent.; 
whereas  the  average  increase  of  each  year  over  the  preceding  one 
since  1858  has  been  5*26  per  cent. 

Summairy, 

"  It  will  be  convenient  to  bring  together  in  a  short  table  the 
principal  facts  as  to  last  year  compared  with  the  previous  one  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  We  obtain  the  following  com- 
parison : — 
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1876. 

1876. 

XDcreaae  in  1876. 

Decrease  in  1870. 

'     Per 

^-o'^"*-     1    Cent. 

Amount. 

Per 
Cent 

MUeage  

16,872 
9,169 

16,658 
8,898 

214 
271 

1*3 

3'o 

— 

double  or  more  mileAgo .,,.., 

.^ 

Capital    

£ 
668,214,776 

89,012 
262,008,883 

£ 

630,223,494 

37,833 

254,600,73* 

£ 
27,991,282 
1,179 
7,408,161 

4'4 
3*' 
2-9 

Der  mile  oDen    

__^ 

__ 

Ordinary  capital    



1 

rkaaenger    

26,163,551 

33,754,317 

2,297,907 

25,714,681 

33,268,072 

2,»54,H7 

448,870 

486,246 

43,660 

1*7 
1*5 
'•9 

1 
.1 

Goods  T. 



..^             .^_ 

Total    

62,215,775 
33,535,509 

61,237,000 
33,220,728 

978,775 
314,781 

1-6 
0-9 

, 

Working  expenditure    

—        1     .^ 

1 

Net  earnings  

28,680,266 

28,016,272 

663,994 

2*4 

1     

1 

Beoeipts  per  train-mile  froml 
passenger  and  goods  traffic    J 

Expenditure    per    train-mile,  1 
exclusiye  of   harbour,   &c.,   - 

expenses  , , 

d. 
66-66 

36-13 

d. 

67-56 

36-88 

— 

— 

d. 
0-90 

0-75 

I '5 

2"! 

Net  earnings  per  train-mile.... 

80-63 

30-68 

— 

— 

015 

0-5 

Percentage  of  net  earnings  on  1 

capital J 

Diyioend  paid  on  ordinary  capital 

4-36 
4-52» 

4'45 
4-7z» 

— 

— 

£ 

009 
0-20 

2'0 

4"i 

*  These  percentages,  as  noticed  above,  are  calculated  on  amounts  a  little  in  excess  of  the  true 
totals. 


"  The  final  result  of  railway  working  in  1876  as  shown  in  these 
figures  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words.  The  extent  of  the 
system  has  been  increased  very  little  daring  the  year,  only  i  -3  per 
cent.,  but  the  doable  mileage  has  increased  3  per  cent.,  showing  the 
conversion  of  single  into  double  miles.  The  capital  at  the  same 
time  has  increased  4*4  per  cent.,  but  part  of  the  increase  is  in 
nominal  capital  only ;  and  the  capital  per  mile  open  has  increased 
3*1  percent.  The  ordinary  capital,  however,  has  increased  more 
slowly  than  the  total  capital,  or  only  2*9  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time,  the  traffic  has  increased  1*6  per  cent.,  or  rather  less  than  the 
rate  of  increase  of  capital ;  bat  the  working  expenditure  has 
increased  more  slowly  still,  or  only  0*9  per  cent. ;  so  that  the 
increase  of  net  earnings  is  2*4  per  cent.,  more  nearly  approaching 
the  rate  of  increase  of  capital.  The  receipts,  expenditure,  and  net 
earnings  per  train-mile  have  all  decreased  slightly.  The  result 
is  (1)  a  slight  diminution  of  the  percentage  of  net  earnings  on  the 
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whole  capital,  viz.,  from  4*45  to  4*36  per  cent.,  a  reduction  which 
would  be  still  less  in  reality  to  those  concerned,  allowing  for  the 
increase  in  nominal  capital  only  as  distinguished  from  an  increase 
of  actual  capital  outlay ;  and  (2)  a  rather  larger  but  still  not  a 
large  diminution  of  the  dividend  paid  on  the  ordinary  capital,  viz., 
from  472  to  4*52  per  cent.,  a  diminution  which  would  also  be  less 
if  allowance  were  made  for  the  infusion  of  merely  nominal  capital. 
These  are  the  results  in  a  year  in  which  the  increase  of  traffic  has 
been  at  a  lower  rate  than  at  any  time  since  1858,  the  average  rate 
having  been  in  that  period  5*26  per  cent.,  while  last  year  it  was 
only  1*59  per  cent.  They  are  also  the  results  at  a  time  when  the 
rate  of  working  expenses  is  at  a  high  level  compared  with  the  whole 
period  prior  to  1872.  The  result  to  railway  capitalists  in  the 
circumstances  cannot  be  deemed  unfavourable  on  the  average, 
though  the  average  is,  no  doubt,  composed  in  part  of  some  unfavour- 
able extremes.  As  regards  the  public  use  of  railways,  the  facts 
stated  as  to  the  iucrease  of  third-class  traffic,  as  well  as  of  minerals 
and  goods  conveyed,  would  appear  to  show  that  that  use  has  been 
increased  in  1876  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  return  to  the  owners 
of  the  railway  system." 


IV. — Notes  on  Becent  Additions  to  the  Library,  ^ 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  Statis- 
tical Society's  Library,  a  list  of  which  is  annexed,  is  the  Financial 
Treatise  of  M.  Paul  Lei-oy-Beaulieu,  the  editor  of  the  Economiste 
Franqais^  published  by  Guillaumin  and  Co.  This  work  is  in  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  closely  printed,  containing,  as  we  estimate, 
very  nearly  as  much  printed  matter  as  the  standard  treatise  of 
M.  de  Parieu,  which  is  in  five  volumes.  The  author  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  the  book  has  been  the  work  of  the  ladt  five  years,  and  is 
largely  the  fruit  of  researches  and  studies  in  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  editor  of  the  above  journal.  It  is  certainly  a  monument  of 
patient  and  steady  industry,  while  the  style  and  arrangement  are 
thoroughly  popular,  so  that  the  reader  has  convenient  access  in 
these  volumes  to  full  and  accurate  information  on  the  subjects 
treated.  At  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's 
work  must  be  one  of  supererogation.  There  are  at  least  three  or 
four  able  treatises  on  finance  by  French  writers.  M.  Gamier,  in 
his  concise  TraitS  des  Finances,  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  whole 
subject;  M.  d*AudifFret-Pasquier,  in  his  Systeme  Fiiiancier  de  la 
France,  has  given  a  very  full  account  of  French  finance,  with  ample 
statistical  notices;  M.  Vignes,  in  his  Traite  des  Impots,  gives  a 
most  exhaustive  description  of  the  sources  of  national  revenue  in 
France,  also  enriched  with  ample  statistical  notices ;  and  M.  Esquirou 
de  Parieu,  in  the  treatise  already  referred  to,  covers  the  whole 
ground  occupied  by  the  present  author,  discussing  fully  the  general 
theory  of  finance  and  the  practice  of  the  more  important  countries. 
But  the  justification  for  the  present  work  is  that  a  good  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  latest  of  these  treatises,  that  the  world  has 
grown  and  changed  much  since  then,  and  that  in  particular,  from  a 
French  point  of  view,  the  Franco-German  war,  and  the  indemnity  pay- 
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ments  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  reBourcea  of  modem  indnstrial 
communities  and  the  operations  connected  w^ith  national  indebted- 
ness.    If  the  old  books  are  to  be  used,  it  would  be  convenient  to 
supplement  them  with  later  statistical  notices  and  illustrations  from 
recent  history,  and  for  this  purpose  a  wholly  new  book,  instead  of 
merely  a  new  edition  of  one  of  the  older  treatises,  has  its  advan- 
tages.    The  occasion  of  the  present  treatise  is  thus  a  sufficient  one, 
and  it  would  hardly  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  will  be  indispen- 
sable to  all  students  of  finance  to  study  it.    The  work  is  in  two  main 
divisions :  the  first  being  occupied  with  a  discussion  and  description 
of  the  sources  of  national  revenue.    M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  avoids  alto- 
gether the  vexed  questions  of  the  objects  of  national  expenditure, 
believing  that  these  lie  rather  within  the  general  domain  of  political 
economy  than  within  the  special  domain  of  finance.     A^uming 
that  Governments  are  to  have  a  revenue,  he  simply  discusses  and 
describes  the  methods  to  be  pursued.     The  second  division  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  what  we  may  call  the  financial  operations  of 
Governments  other  than  operations  to  procure  revenue  by  taxation 
or  otherwise.   To  this  division  belong  all  questions  as  to  the  methods 
of  borrowing  which  Governments  may  adopt,  questions  of  paper 
currency,  and  the  like.     The  illustrations  of  this  division  are  espe- 
cially novel,  being  largely  drawn  from  French  experience  after  the 
last  war.    On  the  whole,  we  may  add,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  appears  to 
be  more  felicitous  than  Fi^ench  writers  in  general  in  his  references 
to  English  matters,  though  his  information  appears  sometimes  to  be 
a  good  deal  out  of  date  at  the  present  time,  as  if  he  had  written 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  had  not  afterwards  corrected  the  fig:ure8 
from  later  statistics,  which  he  must  have  had.     He  appears  also  to 
have  been  troubled  a  little,  as  is  not  unnatural,  by  the  confusion  in 
our  English  financial  statistics,  occasioned  by  there  being  two  sets 
of  figures  given  by  some  of  our  financial  departments,  one  set  for 
the  calendar  year  ending  81st  December,  and  the  other  set  for  the 
financial  year  ending  31st  March.     Perhaps  his  most  serious  slips 
are  (1)  that  in  tracing   the  growth  of   expenditure  in   England 
during  the  last  fifty  years  he  fails  to  notice  altogether  how  much  of 
the  growth  he  describes  is  apparent  only,  being  due  to  the  constant 
changes  in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts,  by  which  there  have 
been  substituted  for  entries  of  net  income  only  entries  of  gross 
income  on  one  side  and  of  items  of  expense  on  the  other  side.     The 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  this  was  just  before  the  Crimean  War, 
when  the  whole  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue — about  4  millions 
— which  was  formerly  deducted  from  the  income,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  the  budget  statements  as  an  item  of  expenditure.     If 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  had  allowed  for  this  apparent  growth  of  expen- 
diture in  England,  instead  of  treating  the  nominal  increase  as  real, 
his  remarks  would  have  been  a  good  deal  modified.    (2)  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  explains  in  one  place  that  the  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  which  the  budget  is  discussed,  are  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary  sittings  of  that  body  by  being  private.    Of  course  they 
are  as  public  and  as  much  reported  as  any  other  sittings  of  the 
House.     But  these  are,  after  all,  far  from  serious  slips  in  a  foreign 
author  who  is  otherwise  generally  accurate,  who  has  taken  evident 
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pains  to  be  riglit  in  his  facts,  and  who  carefallj  cites  his  autho- 
rities— a  most  undeniable  merit  in  such  a  book. 

We  notice  next  the  Jahrbuchfiir  dieAmtliche  Stutistik  des  Preus- 
nchen  StcuUs  (fourth  year),  issued  from  the  bureau  of  Dr.  Engel. 
Almost  every  country  now  issues  an  Annuaire,  or  Statistical  Ab- 
stract,  or  Jahrbuch,  and  there  are  no  more  useful  or  interesting 
books  to  public  men.  That  of  Dr.  Engel,  we  need  hardly  say,  has 
unusual  merits,  both  in  respect  of  the  number  of  subjects  embraced 
and  the  fulness  of  treatment,  while  the  arrangement  is  also  such  as 
may  be  usefully  studied  by  those  who  attempt  a  logical  arrange- 
ment of  statistical  data.  It  may  be  useful  to  notice  that  the  present 
volumes,  although  professedly  only  a  Jahrbuch  for  the  Pmssian 
State,  contain,  on  some  points,  full  statistics  of  the  German  empire. 
The  finance  and  railway  statistics  of  Germany  are  especially  very 
full,  and  there  is  an  account  of  the  indemnity  payments,  which  will 
be  most  useful  for  reference. 

From  America,  besides  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, we  have  to  notice  especially  the  reports  of  the  Controller  of 
the  Cnrrency.  These  reports  contain  fall  statistical  notices  and 
tables  with  reference  to  the  national  banks  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  is  to  super- 
vise these  banks,  whose  circulation  of  notes  is  officially  regulated. 
In  this  capacity  the  controller  obtains  an  account  of  the  position  of 
tho  banks  so  many  times  a-year,  and  the  statistics  thus  obtained 
for  a  series  of  years  illustrate  the  recent  economic  and  industrial 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  first  annual  report  on  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  accompanies  this  year  the 
annual  trade  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  contains  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  railway  and  canal  system  of  the  United 
States,  the  competition  of  railways  for  through  ti*affic,  and  similar 
matters  which  are  of  special  interest  to  investors  in  United  States 
securities  at  the  present  time. 

From  Russia,  it  will  be  observed,  there  are  several  most  im- 
portant statistical  works,  including  the  statistics  of  the  town  of 
St.  Petersburg,  the  general  statistics  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
the  statistics  of  the  finances  of  Russia.  Unfortunately,  as  far  as 
concerns  any  purposes  of  general  reference  in  this  country,  the 
volumes  thus  added  to  the  library  are  in  the  Russian  language,  of 
which  there  are  yet  very  few  students  in  England.  For  practical 
purposes  an  Annuaire  in  French,  like  that  of  M.  Vess^lovsky,  which 
is  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  much  more  useful,  and  the 
Russian  Government,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  continue  these  pablica- 
tions  in  French.  At  the  same  time  the  Russian  Government  is  far 
from  being  liable  to  the  reproach  of  being  without  statistics,  and  if 
these  statistics  are  not  better  known,  the  fault  Hes  with  the  statis- 
ticians who  have  neglected  the  study  of  the  Russian  language.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Society 
will  turn  their  attention  to  Russia,  and  supplement  the  work  of 
Mr.  Ravenstein  in  his  most  interesting  paper,  which  is  published  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal,  as  to  the  population  statistics  of  Russia 
and  Turkey. 

From  Italy  it  will  be  observed  there  is  a  very  large  contribution. 
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No  GoTemmeiit  has  lately  done  so  mucli  as  that  of  Italy  in  maVrTig 
its  statistics  known,  and  there  is  now  a  large  collection  of  Italian 
statistics  in  onr  library.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  so  little 
attention  is  paid  to  these  statistics,  and,  perhaps,  we  haye  only  to 
notice  the  matter,  to  induce  some  member  of  the  Society  to  give 
an  account  of  the  statistics  of  Italy. 

The  library  has  also  received  additions  from  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Germany,  from  the  Governments  of  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  and  other  German  States,  from  Austria,  Hungary,  the 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  and  other  foreign  countries,  including  a 
volume  of  trade  statistics  (for  the  first  time)  from  the  Grovemment 
of  Uruguay,  besides  the  usual  variety  of  colonial  publications. 

Of  home  official  publications  there  have  been  received  the  Trade 
and  Navigation  Annual  Statements  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Emigration  and  Railway  Statistics  from  the  same  department,  the 
Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies, 
the  Report  of  Mr.  Danvers  on  Railways  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment,  the  Quarterly  Reports  of  the  Registrars  General,  of  Births, 
Marriages,  and  Deaths,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  &c.j  ^. 
We  have  extracted  above  a  portion  of  the  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  Railways. 

Among  non-official  home  publications,  we  notice  Mr.  Bourne's 
papers  on  our  Food  Supply,  read  to  the  British  Association  and  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society,  a  continuation  and  amplification  of 
the  discussion  in  Mr.  Bourne's  paper  on  Imports  and  Exports, 
which  was  read  at  the  last  December  meeting  of  this  Society.  The 
three  papers  contain  altogether  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  of  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  onr  exports,  and  the 
dependence  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  Foreign 
supplies  of  food.  We  have  also  to  notice  Mr.  Lawson  Tait's  book 
on  Hospitals.  This  book  is  in  substance  the  essay  which  was 
second  in  the  competition  for  the  Howard  Medal  last  year,  and  of 
which,  though  they  awarded  the  medal  to  another  competitor,  the 
examiners  expressed  a  very  high  opinion.  Mr.  Tait  has  done  well 
to  publish  his  essay,  and  as  the  essay  which  obtained  the  medal  has 
also  been  printed  in  substance  in  the  Society's  Journal,  the  Library 
is  enriched  by  two  valuable  papers  on  this  subject,  which  the 
Howard  competition  has  called  forth. 

Among  foreign  non-official  publications  we  have  to  notice  espe- 
cially the  Uehersickten  iiber  Productwriy  Welthandel  und  verkeKratniUelj 
von  Dr.  Fr.  Xav.  von  Neumann- Spallart,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
minor  contributions  by  the  same  author.  The  survey  of  the  Pro- 
duction and  Trade  of  the  World  is  a  separate  reprint  of  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  author  to  Behm's  Geographical  Year  Booky  and  gives  a 
striking  picture,  in  a  condensed  form,  of  the  material  progress  of 
the  world  during  the  years  preceding  and  immediately  following  the 
crisis  of  1873.  The  statistics  of  production  generally,  imports  and 
exports,  railway  extension,  production  and  distribution  of  gold  and 
silver,  banking  and  currency,  and  similar  matters,  all  find  a  place  in 
this  little  work  in  a  connected  and  condensed  form,  the  book  being, 
in  short,  as  regards  trade  and  industry,  a  digest  of  the  year  books 
of  every  civilised  country. 
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Austria — 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  des  K.  K.  Ackerbau  Ministe 
riums.     Fiir,  1876.     Heft  iv,  148  pp.,  8yo.     Wieiij 

1877  

Statistisches  Jahrbuch    

Heft     1,  8,  10,  Jahr  1873. 

„      3,4,7,8,     „    1874. 

„    1,6,9,11,     „    1875. 

1,4,     „    1876. 

Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gbbieto  der  Statistik 


;} 


Heft 


b        2, 

VI 

Jahrgang. 

4, 

VJI 

„ 

VIII 

>} 

1»2,8. 

IX 

>} 

4, 

X 

»> 

3,4, 

XI 

1, 

1,2, 

XIII 

» 

2, 

XVIII 

n 

2, 

XIX 

It 

1, 

XX 

,) 

(mit  induBtrie-Earte.) 


Bavabia— 

Die  Tolauflgen  Ergebnisae  der  gewerbestatistiscben  1 
Aufnahme  Yom  1  Dezember,  1875,  in  Bayem.  Von  > 
Dr.  Qeorg  Mayr.     78  pp.,  4to J 

Die  Naturkraft«  Fine  naturwissen-schaftliche  VolksO 
bibliothek  Die  QesetzmStzigkeit  im  G-esellschafts-  I 
leben  Statistische  Studien.  Von  Dr.  Q-eorg  Majr.  f 
354  pp.,  maps,  etc.,  12mo.     Munchen,  1877    J 

Fbanob — 

Sooi^t^  de  Statiatiqne  de  Paris.  Journal  de  la.  1 
Vol.  xviii,  Nos.  6,  8,  and  9 / 

R^Yue  Bibliographique  Universelle.     Partie  Literaire, " 
Tol.  xix,  No.  6  ;    toI.  xx,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.      Partie 
Technique,  vol.  xxi,  Nos.  6  to  9    

Gerkany.     Monatschefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen' 
Reichs,  1877.    Band  25,  hefte  iv  zu  Tii.    4to.    Berlin, 
1877  


Hambubg.      Handel  und  Schiffahrt,  1876.      214  pp.,^ 
roy.  4to.     Hamburg,  1877 

HuNGABT.   Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  Ungam,  5th  Jahr- ' 
gang  1875.    Hefte  iii,  v,  vi,  und  xi.    Roy.  8vo.    Buda- 
pest     

Italy — 

Statistica    delle    Casse  di    Risparmio    per    gli    annij 
1873-76.    267  pp.,  imp.  8yo.    Roma,  1877 ] 

Ditto,  ditto.    Introduzione.    95  pp.,  imp.  8yo.    Roma,  1 
1877 / 


E.  E.  Statistischen 
Central  Commis- 
sion 


Director  of  the 
Royal  Bureau  of 
Statistics 

The  Author 


La  Soci^t^ 
The  Editor 


Eaiserlichen  Statis- 
tischen Amt.  Ber- 
lin 

Directeur  de  la  Han- 
delsstatistischen 
Bureau 

Eon.  Ung.  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Ministero  di  Agri* 
coltura,  Industria, 
e  Commercio 
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Donation!. 


Italy— Co»/rf. 
Annali  del  Ministero  di  Agrieoltura,  Indnstria,  e  Com- 

mercio,  anno  1876.     I^o.  8B.     302  pp.,  8to.     Roma, 

1877  

Ditto,   ditto.     No.  87.      Agrieoltura  Studi  per  Cor- 

dinumento  della  polizia  rurale.  156  pp.,  8to.   Roma, 

1877  

Belazione  Soinmaria  dei  layori  eseguiti  nel  1876,  dalle 

Btazioni  agrarie  Italiane.    31  pp.,  8to.    Torino,  1877 
29^otizie  e  Studi  buU'  Agriooltara  Relazione  al  Con- 

siglio  d' Agrieoltura.   362  pp.,  imp.  8vo.  Roma,  1877 
Studi    di    l^gislazione   e   Statistica  comparata    sulla 

proprietji  fondiara  in  Europa.     1.  Gran  Bretagna. 

51  pp.,  imp.  8to.    Roma,  1877 

Relazione  buU'  Andamento  del  Consorzio  e  deglia  isti- 

tuti  di  emissione  durante  gli  anni  1875-76.     No.  16, 

139  pp.,  4to.     Roma   

Popolazione.    MoTimento  dello  Stato  Civile,  anno  1875. ' 

Introdiiziono  (seconda  tiratura).    165  pp.,  imp.  8vo. 

Roma,  1877 

Navigazione  nei  Porti  del  Rej^no.    Parte  2,  anno  1876. 

60  pp.,  imp.  8vo.     Roma,  1877 

Camera  dei  Deputati.     No.  16.     139  pp.,  ^to.     Roma, 

1877 ; 

Annuario   del    Ministero   delle    Finanze    del    Regno 

Italia,  pel  1877-     Anno  xtI.      817  pp.,  maps,  etc., 

8vo.     Roma,  1877  

BoUetino  Bimestrale  delle  Situazioni  Mensili  dei  Conti. 

Anno  8,  1877.    Nos.  1  to  3  

BoUetino  Bimestrale  del  Risparmio.     Anno  2,  1877. 

Nob.  2  and  3 

BoUetino   deUe  Situazioni    Mensili    dei   Conti,  d^li 

Instituti  d'Emissione.     Anno  8.     Nos.  5  to  7    

BoUetino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  Alcuni  dei  principali 

Prodotti  Agmri.    Anno  1877.     Nos.  15  to  29    

MeteoTologia  Italiana.     BoUetino  Decadieo.    Anno  13. 

Nob.  12  to  21    , 

Meteorologia  Italiana.    BoUetino  MensUe.     Anno  13. ' 

Nob.  1  and  2 

Meteorologia  Italiana.     Supplemento  aUa,  anno  1876.  ~ 

Fascicolo  ir.    73  pp.,  plates,  &c.,  imp.  8to.    Roma, 

1877  

Meteorologia  Italiana^     Riassunto  mensile  ed  annuale, 

per  I'anuo  1876.    Roma,  1877  


Nethkhlawds— 

Bijragen  tot  de  algemeene  Statistick  yan  Nederland. 
Jaai^ang  I.  Aflevering  I.    56  pp.,  8to.    Grayenhage, 

1877 ..... 

Statistick  der  ligting  yoor  de  Nationale  Militie  in  het 
Koningrijk  der  Nederlanden,  orer  1872-75.     92  pp. 
4to.     Gravenhage,  1877.     2  copies   

PsrpsiA— 
Jahrbuch  fur  die  Amtliche  Statistik  des  PreusstBchen  "I 
Staats.    4th  Jahrgang.    1  und  2  H&Ifte.    Roj.  8yo.  \ 
BerUn,  1876 J 


By  whom  PreseatccL 


MiniBtero  di  Agri- 
eoltura, InduBtna, 
e  Commereio 


Morns.  Qt,  de  Beech- 
kemper 

The        Netherlands 
Legation,  London 


Dr.  Ernest  Engel 
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Pbvbbia — Conid. 

Zeitschrift  des  Koniglich  PreusBisclieii  Stati8tiechen"1 
Bureaus.  17th  Jahrgang,  1877  ;  hefte  ii,  iii ;  9th  I 
Jahrgang,  1869.     ^ob.  4  zu  6.     Ist  Jabrgang,  1861,  [ 

No.  12    J 

Freiissische  Statistik.  Herausgegeben  in  Zwaiiglosen  1 
Heften  Tom  Koniglichen  StatUtisclien  Bureau  in  > 
Berlin.     IV.     Berlin,  1862   T. J 


RreBiA — 
Statistics  of  St.  Petersburg  for  1869.    8  toIs.,  roy.  4to. 

St.  Petersburg,  1872.     (In  Russian) 

Beports  of  the  Odessa  Statistical  Committee.    816  pp., 

maps,  &c.,  8to.     Odessa,  1865.     (In  Russian)    

Journal  of  the  Moscow  Town  and  Council.  365  pp. 
^  8to.     Moscow,  1867.     (In  Russian) 


;} 


SAXomr — 

Kalender  und  Statistisches  Jahrbucb,  etc.,  auf  das  J 
Jahr  1878.     100  pp.,  12mo.    Dresden,  1877  1 

Zeitschrift  des  K.  Sachsischen  Statistischen  Bureaus.  1 
22  Jalirgang,  1876.  Hefte  iii  imd  ir.  Diagrams,  4to.  V 
Dresden,  1877 J 

Mittheilungen  des  Statistischen  Bureaus  der  Stadt  1 
Dresden.    Heft  t.    49  pp.,  imp.  8to.    Dresden,  1877  J 

Spain.  Boletin  de  la  Institucion  libre  de  Emelianza.  1 
Alio  1.    Numeros  1  to  5.     8vo.     Madrid,  1877 J 

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Q-eografioa  de  Madrid.  Tomo  ii,  1 
Nos.  1  and  2  ;  tomo  iii.  No.  1    J 


.e-l 


Unitkd  States — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  the 
Commerce  and  Navigntion  of  the,  1875-76.  1043  pp. 
cloth,  8to.     Washington,  1877 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
1876-76,  106  pp.,  177  pp.,  8vo.  Washington,  1875-76  / 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Internal  Commerce  of  the"1 
(Part  2  of  the  Annual  Report  on  Commerce  and  I 
Navigation),  for  the  year  ending  20th  June,  1876.  [ 
257  pp.,  cloth,  maps,  roy.  8vo.     WashiDgton,  1877  J 

Quarterly  Report  (No.  3)  of  Imports  and  Exports'] 
and  other  Statistics  relatiTe  to  the  Trade  ana  In-  I 
dustry  of  the  Country,  to  81st  March,  1877.  Roy.  [ 
8vo.    Washington,  1877     J 

Report  to  the  Surgeon-Q^neral  on  the  Transport  of  "I 
Sick  and  Wounded  by  Pack  Animals.  82  pp.,  plates,  > 
4to.     Washington,  1877 J 

Reports  of  Foreign  Societies  on  awarding  Medals  tol 
the  American  Arctic  Explorers,  Kane,  Hayes,  and  > 
Hall.     70  pp.,  photograph,  8vo.    Washington,  1876  J 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  (Boston,  1 
Mass.)  Procredings  of.  Vol.  iv.  New  Series,  May,  > 
1876,  to  May,  1877.    861  pp.,  8to.     Boston,  1877...  J 


Dr.  Ernest  Engel 


Rey.  J.  Long 


Dr.  Bahmert,  Di- 
recteur  des  Statis* 
tischen  Bureaus 

Vom  Statistisclien 
Bureau  desEdnigl. 
Sachs. 

Statistisches  Bureau 
der  Stadt  Dresden 

La  Institucion 
La  Sociedad 


Edward  Young, 
Esq. 


Surgeon-General, 
War  Department, 
U.S.A. 

Superintendent  U.S. 
Naval  Obeerratory 


The  Academy 
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Uhitbd  States— Coii/i/. 

Analyst,  (The).  A.  Journal  of  Pnre  and  Applied  Ma-  "j 
thematics.  Vol.  ir,  No.  4.  July,  1877.  Dee  Moines,  > 
Iowa,  1877    J 

Banker's  Magazine,  (New  York).  YoL  xi,  3id  series,! 
No.  12;  Tol.  xii,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 J 

Franklin  Institute,  (Philadelphia).  Journal  of  the.] 
Yol.  Ixxiii,  No.  6  ;  toI.  Ixxiv,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  8vo.  \ 
Philadelphia,  1877  J 

Geographical  Society,  (New  York) .  Journal  of  the.  "I 
Yols.  Y  and  vi,  1874.  Cloth,  maps,  &c.,  8vo.  New  V 
York,  1875  J 

International  Review,  (The).  September— October.  1 
Yol.  iii,  No.  37.     4to.     New  York,  1876 J 

Massachusetts,  (State  of).  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  "| 
the  State  Board  of  Health  for  1876.  498  pp.,  \ 
maps,  &c.,  8vo.     Boston,  1877  J 

Michigan,  (State  of).  Laws,  &c.  of,  relating  to  the! 
Public  Health-     86  pp.,  rov.  Svo.     Lansing,  1876....  j 

Ditto.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Annual  Reports  of  thel 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  I 
years  ending  30th  September,  1873-75.  3  vols.,  cloth,  | 
plans,  roy.  8vo.     Lansing  J 

Ditto.  Statistics  of .  711  pp.,  diagrams,  8to.  Lansing,! 
1873  J 

Pennsylvania,  (State  of) .  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  1 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities.  541  > 
pp.,  cloth,  Svo.    Harrisburg,  1876    J 

Philosophical  Society,  (Philadelphia).  Transactions! 
of.  Yol.  xvi.  No.  19,  677  pp.,  plates,  Svo.  Phila-  \ 
delphia,  1867    J 

Sanitarian,  (The).  A  Monthly  Magazine.  Yol.  v,! 
No.  61.  June,  1877.  Portrait,  Svo.  New  York,  \ 
1877    J 

St.  Louis,  (City  of,  Mo.).  The  Mayor's  Message,  with! 
accompanying  Documents,  to  the  City  Council.  > 
Cloth,  Svo.     St.  Louis,  1873 J 

The  Western,  (St.  Louis,  Mo.)  A  Journal  of  Litera-  ! 
ture,  Education,  and  Art.    Yol.  iii,  Nos.  7  and  8  ....  J 

Ubuouat.  Comercio,  Navegacion,  y  Hacienda  Publica 
Estadistica  del  Comercio  Exterior  Correspondiente  a 
los  aftos  1874-75.  Cuademo  Num.  8.  308  pp.,  roy. 
Svo.     Montevideo,  1877 

Nbw  South  Wales.  Blue  Book  for  the  year  1876. 
Index,  57  pp.;  130  pp.,  folio.     Sydney,  1877 

QUBBNSLAND  — 

Agriculture  and  Live  Stock.     Returns  of,  1876.    4  pp.,  ! 

sheet  folio.    Brisbane,  1877  J 

Yital  Statistics.     Preliminary  Statement,  1876.    9  pp.,  1 

folio.     Brisbane,  1877 J 

The  Fifth  Census,  taken  Ist  May,  1876.     Prefatory! 

Report-,  Detailed  Tables,  and  Appendices.     187  pp.,  > 

boards,  maps,  folio.     Brisbane,  1877    J 
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Donfttiona. 


Bj  whom  Presented. 


South  Attbtbalia.     Statistical  Register  of  the  Province  ] 
of,  for  the  year  1876.     Part  1,  Population.     31  pp. 
folio.    Adelaide,  1877 


t] 


ViCTOBIA —  , 

Mineral  Statistics  of,  for  the  year  1876.     54  pp.,  folio.  1 

Melbourne,  1877 J 

Beport  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines,  for  the  year  "i 

1876.  40  pp.,  folio.     Melbourne,  1877  J 

Agricultural  Statistics.  For  the  year  ending  2l8t  March,  I 

1877.  15  pp.,  folio.     Melbourne,  1877.    6  copies   ....  J 

*  Statistical  Begister.    1875  (Index),  folio.    Melbourne,  \ 

1876  J 

Agricultuml  Statistics.     1875-76  and  1876-77,  15  pp.  1 
foUo.    Melbourne    j 

Bengal — 

Asiatic  Society  of.    Journal 

VoL  xlv,  part  2,  No.  4.    8to.     Calcutta,  1877. 

Yol.  xlri,  part  2,  No.  1.                    „ 
Proceedings  of.     Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4,  5.   8vo.    Calcutta,  1877 
Beport  on  the  Administration  of,  1875-76.     629  pp, 
cloth,  imp.  8yo.    Calcutta,  1877 


:} 


BoMBAT.  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of.  1 
Vol.  xii.  No.  34,  1876.     8vo.    Bombay,  1877 J 

SnraAPOBB.  Directory  for  the  Straits  Settlements,  1877. 1 
By  T.  J.  Keaughran  (Ist  year).  178  pp.,  8yo.  V 
Singapore,  1877   J 


■■} 


Ibbland — 

Quarterly  Betums  of  the  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths 

registered  in.    Nos.  53  and  54,  47  pp.,  8to.    Dublin. 

1877  

Weekly  Betums  of  Births  and  Deaths  for  eight  large  \ 

towns  in.    The  current  numbers  j 

Quarterly  Summary  of  the  Weekly  Betums  of  the] 

Births  and  Deaths  in  eight  large  towns  of,  SOth  v 

June,  1877.     Sheet,  8vo.     Dublin,  1877 J 

DubUn.    Statistical  TMea  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  1 

for  the  year  1876.     64,  pp.,  foUo.     DubUn,  1877    ....  J 

SOOTLAKD— 

Quarterly  Betums  of  the  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages 
in,  for  Quarter  ending  30th  June,  1877,  No.  90, 
50  pp.,  8to.     Edinburgh,  1877.     3  copies  

Weekly  and  Monthly  Returns  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages  for  eight  large  towns  in.  The  current 
numbers    ^ 

Glasgow.     Bemarks  by  Medical  Officer,  accompany-" 
ing    Mortality    Tables  of    the    City    of,    for    the 
Quarter  ending  3l8t  March.    22  pp.,  8to.    Glasgow, 
1877  

Ditto.     Beport  on  the  Air  of.     May,  1877.    Ditto  for ' 
June,  1877.     11  pp.  each,  4to.     Glasgow,  1877 j' 
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Sanitary    Depart- 
ment of  Glasgow 
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Donations. 


Scotland^  Contd. 

Philosophical  Society  of  G-lasgow.    Proceedings  of  the,  1 
1876-77.    Vol.  X,  No.  2,  pUtes,  8vo.    Glasgow,  1877  J 

United  Kingdom — 

Factories.  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of,  for  the  Half- 
year  ending  30th  April,  1877  (C-1794).  113  pp., 
8vo.     London,  1877   

Navigation  and  Shipping.  Of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  1876.     Annual  Statement  of  the.     [0-1788.] 

329  pp.,     Imp.  4to.     London,  1877 

■    Weights  and  Measures.    Annual  Report  of  the  Warden ' 
of  the  Standards  for  1876-77.     (0-1846).     12  pp., 
8vo.    London,  1877    

Trade.  Of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Oonn- 
tries  and  British  Possessions  for  1876.  Annual 
Statement  of  the.  [0-1811.]  279  pp.,  imp.  4to. 
London,  1877  , 

Trade  and  Navigation.  Monthly  Betums  of,  for  June, 
July,  and  August,  1877 

jBmigration  and   Immigration.     Oopy  of   Statistical' 
Tables  relating  to,  from  and  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  year  1876.     21  pp.,  folio,  London,  1877  _ 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the,  in  each  of  the  last  fifteen ' 
years  from  1862  to  1867.   [0-1790].   Twenty-fourth 
Number.     133  pp.,  8vo.    London,  1877 

Railways.  Summary  of  Statistics  of  for  the  years  1866 
and  1872-76.  Oompiled  from  the  Returns  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  By  W.  T.  Dent.  Sheet.  York, 
1877.    2  copies    


Nos.  107  and  108,1 


Actuaries.  Journal  of  the  Institute  of. 

1877.     Vol.  XX,  parts  3  and  4,  8to.     London,  1877 
Asiatic  Society,   (Royal).     The  Journal  of.      VoL  ix, 

part  2,  new  series,  442  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1877    / 

AthenflBum,  (monthly  parts).    Nos.  594  to  596 

Banker's  Magazine,  (London) .     Vol.  xxiyii,  Nos.  400  to  1 

402 J 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England.  Thirty-eighth  ] 

Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-G-eneral  of  (Abstracts  > 

of  1876).   [0-1786.]   342  pp.,  roy.  8vo.  London,  1877  J 
Oivil  Engineers.    Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Insti 

tution  of.     Vol.  xlix,  1876-77,  part  3.    416  pp.,  cloth 

plates.  8vo.     London,  1877    

Oolonial  Institute,  (Royal).  Proceedings  of  the.  Vol.  viii, 

1876-77.    480  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.     London,  1877    

Criminal  Returns.     Metropolitan  Police,  1876.    47  pp. 

8vo.    London,  1877    : 

East  India  Association.    Journal  of  the.     Vol.  x,  Nos.  \ 

3  and  4,  8vo.     London,  1877 / 

G-eographic^il  Society,   (Royal).     The  Journal  of  the.  ~ 
Vol.  xlvi,  1876.    450  pp.,  cloth,  maps,  8to.    London, 
1876 

Oharters  and  Regulations  of  the.  27  pp.,  8to.  London, ' 
1877  J^ 

Proceedings  of  the.    Vol.  xxi,  Noe.  4  and  5  


By  whom  Pmentcd. 


The  Society 


Alexander  Bedgn^ve, 
Esq. 

Board  of  Trade 


The  Author 
The  Institute 
The  Editor 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral 
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Oommiasioner  of 
Police 

The  Association 
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Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending 
20  pp.,  pamphlet,   870.     London, 


Howard  Association. 
X  September,  1877. 

1877  

Hospital  Reports,  &c.,  Ac    A  large  number  of  Hospital 

and  Infirmarj  Reports,  London  and  Provincial,  for 

various  years,   1870-76:   together  with  a  number  of 

pamphlets  relating  to  Hospitals,  Sanitary  Science,  &c.  ^ 
Labouring  Classes.     Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  ~ 

Society  for   Improving  the  Condition  of  the,   1877. 

37  pp.,  royal  8vo.     London,  1877 

Manchester    Statistical    Society.     Transactions  of   the 

Session  1876-77-    ^64  pp.,  boards,  8vo.     Manchester, 

1877  

Medical  and   Chirurgical  Society.     Proceedings  of  the. 

Vol.  viii,  No.  4,  part  45  

Quekett  Microscopical  Club.     Journal  of  the.     No.  34, 

July,  1877.     Plates,  8vo.     London,  1877    

Boyal  Institution  of  G-reat  Britain.    JProceediugs  of   the.  1 

Vol.  viii,  part  3.    No.  66.     Plates,  8vo.     London,  1877  J 
Sheffield.     Annual   Report  of    the   Medical   Officer  of  1 

Health  for  1876.  44pp.,8vo.   Sheffield,  1877.   2  copies.  J 
Social  Science  Association.     Sessional  Proceedings  of  the.  1 

Vol.  X,  So.  14 / 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.     Statistical  Tables  of  the] 

Patients   under  Treatment  in  the  Wards  of,  during  V 

1876.     117  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1877    J 

St.   George's   Hospital.     Reports,  1874-76.      VoL 

680  pp.,  cloth,  plates,  8vo.    London,  1877 


•} 


BouBNE,  (Stephen) — 

On  the  Ghrowth  of  Population  with  Relation  to  the") 
Means  of  Subsistence.     15  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1877  j 

On  the  Increasing  Dependence  of  this  Country  upon  1 
Foreign  Supplies  for  Food.     8vo.     Salford,  1877  ....  J 
Bbacublli,  (H.  F.).    Die  Staaten  Europa's.    Heile  i  zu 

vi.     672  pp.,  8vo.     Briinn 

Ohadwici,  (Edwin).     Functions  of  a  General  Police] 

Force  for  the   Extinction   of   Fires.      54  pp.,   8vo.  > 

London,  1877  J 

Chuceebbutty,  (Takoobdabs).    Thoughts  on  Popular 

Education.     23  pp.,  8vo.     Calcutta,  1870   

Danyebs,  (Juland).     Railways  in  India:  a  Report  tol 

the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  for  the  > 

year  1876-77.    47  pp.,  folio.    London,  1877  J 

Long,  (Rev.  J.)  — 

The  Eastern   Question    in   its   Anglo-Indian  Aspect. 
27  pp.,  8vo.    London,  1877  

Oriental  Proverbs  and  their   Uses.     16  pp.,  8vo 

Neumann-Spallabt,  (Dr.  F.  X.  von).    Die  Getreidepro 

duction  in  Oesterreich  und  anderen  Staaten.      22  pp. 

roy.  8vo 

Ditto.     Uebersiehten  iiber  Production,  Welthandel  und 

Verkehrsmittel.     Separat-abdrack  aus  Behm's  geogra 

phischen.  Jahrbache  VI  Band*  130pp.,8vo.  Wien,l876 
Neumann,  (F.  X.).    Indien  als  Kaiserrich.    Boards,  8vo. 

Leipzig,  1877    


:} 


By  whom  Presented. 


The  Association 


H.  Sidney  Everett, 
Esq. 

The  Society 


The  Club 

The  Institution 

F.  Griffiths,  Esq., 
M.D. 

The  Association 

The  Hospital 

Messrs.  O.  Roberts 
and  G.  C.  Street 


The  Author 


Rev.  J.  Long 


The  Author 


East  India  Associa- 
tion. 
The  Author 
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Donations. 


Tait,   (Lawson).     An  Essaj  on   Hospital  Mortality.! 

136  pp.,  cloth,  tables  and  diagrams,  Syo.     London,  V 

1877.     2  copies   J 

Thompson,  (Capt.  C.  H.)     The  Effects  of  Free  Trade  \ 

without  Reciprocity.     16  pp.,  8vo.    Exeter,  1877 j 

Young-,  (Pbedebick).     Imperial  Federation.     184  pp.,  \ 

cloth,  imp.  8vo.     London,  1876    j 

Arts,  Journal  of  the  Society  of Current  numbers 

Nature  

The  Review 

The  Insurance  Record    

The  Finance  Chronicle   

The  Insurance  Ghizette   

The  Commercial  World 


By  whom  Prewntcd. 


The  Author 


The  Society 
The  Editor 


Purchased, 

Almanac.     The  Banking,  1877. 

„  The  British,  and  Companion,  1877. 

„  Whittaker's,  1877. 

Almanach  de  Gbtha,  1877. 
Annales  d'Hygi^ne  publique.     No.  101.     1877. 
Annual  Register,  (The).     New  series.     1876. 
Block's  Annuaire  d'Economie  Politique  et  de  la  Statistique,  1876. 
Calendar  and  Civil  Service  List.    The  British  Imperial,  1877. 
Ceaik,  (Q-.  L.).    The  History  of  British  Commerce.    3  vols.,  16mo. 

London,  1844. 
Directory.    May's  Newspaper,  1877. 
Medical,  1877. 

„  The  Post-Office,  London,  1877. 

„  „  „  Suburban,  1876. 

Economist.     The  current  numbers. 
Investors'  Monthly  Manual.    The  current  numbers. 
Journal  des  Economistes.    Nos.  138  to  141. 
Lbbot-Beaulieu,  (M.).    Traits  de  la  Science  des  Finances.    2  tomes, 

8vo.    Paris,  1877. 
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STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 

ZING'S  COLLEaE  ENTRANCE, 

StRAIH),  W.C,  LOITDOV. 

December,  1877. 


NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  due  in  advance,  on  the  Ist  of 
January  in  each  year.  Fellows  who  may  not  yet  have  paid  for  the 
present  year,  are  requested  to  be  good  enough  to  remit  at  their 
early  convenience. 

A  Form  for  authorising  a  Banker  to  pay  the  Subscription 
Annually  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  on  appli- 
cation. 

Drafts  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Society,  and  crossed 
^*  Drwnvmond  and  Oo.** 


Fellows  having  Candidates  to  propose  for  Fellowship,  are  requested 
to  bear  in  mind  that  to  be  included  in  the  Ballot  at  any  particular 
Meeting,  the  Nomination  Papers  must  be  lodged  at  least  six  days 
before  the  date  of  such  Ordinary  Meeting. 


Fellows  who  may  wish  to  receive  Special  and  Separate  Notices  of 
each  Paper  to  be  read  before  the  Society,  should  indicate  their 
wishes  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 


Fellows  who  may  have  any  Books  of  the  Society  that  have  been 
in  their  possession  longer  than  a  month,  are  requested  to  be  good 
enough  to  return  them  with  as  little  delay  aa  possible;  notwith- 
standing  they  may  not  have  been  specially  recalled. 


The  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  wish  it  to  be  understood, 
that,  while  they  consider  it  their  duty  to  adopt  every  means  within 
their  power  to  test  the  facts  inserted  in  this  Jottmcdy  they  do  not 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  their  accuracy,  which  must  rest 
upon  the  authority  of  the  several  Contributors. 


Members  changing  their  Addresses  are  requested  to  notify  the  same 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  so  that  delay  in  forwarding  communica- 
tions, or  the  Journal^  may  be  avoided. 

Bt  Obdbb  of  the  Executive  Coxmittbb. 
2 
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THE 

G  R  E  S  H  A  M 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Head  Office— 37,    OLD    JEWRY,    LONDON,    E.G. 
BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

W.  H.  THORNTHWAITE,  Em).,  Chairman. 
H.  C.  T.  BEADNELL,  Esq.      I     ALFRED  HUTCHISON  SMEE,      I      W.  THORNTHWAITE,  E«). 
RICHARD  CRAWLET,  Esq             EaQ.                                                     WILLIAM  TREGO,  Em. 
J.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Esq.      |      EDWARD  SOLLY,  F.R.S.  '      " 

OFFICERS. 

F.  ALLAN  CURTIS,  Esq.,  F.I. A. 
Il^tbtntl  €zaudner. 
JOHN  C.  GALTON,  H.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  Ac. 

AGENCY   DEPARTMENT. 

C.  A.  R^yvsroBD,  Esq.,  SuperintenderU.  William  Elliott,  Esq.,  Superintendent  for  Scotland, 

C.  E.  MoMCSiXTF,  Esq.,  Su2>eHntendent  for  Ireland. 

R.  R.  Nbwsok,  Esq.,  Inspector.  John  Wuoht,  Esq.,  Inapeetor. 

PRINCIPAL   BRANCH   OFFICES. 
ENaLANB. 


I      GEORGE  TYLER,  Esq. 

^ssUtani  j^ftreiarj^. 
JOSEPH  ALLEN,  Esq. 

Solicitor. 
T.  H.  DEVONSHIRE.  Esq. 


BnimroHAic,  Waterloo  Cbambera,  Waterloo  Street. 
BKADroKD,  Bank  Chambers,  Bank  Street. 
Beutol,  1,  Broad  Quay. 
Hull,  Bank  BnildinRS. 

8C0TLAND.-^i>AB<K)W,  68,  Bath  Street. 


LivnupooL,  Manchester  Buildings,  1,  Tithebame  Street. 
Mamchsstkb,  57.  Piccadilly. 
Nbwgastlb,  Percy  Buildings,  Grainger  Street  West. 
NoBWiCH,  Bank  Plain. 

IRELAND.— Bbutast,  Belfast  Bank  Buildings. 


FUNDS. 
Realized  Assets  (1877) 
Life  Assnrajice  and  Annuity  Fonds 
Annual  Income        


£2,396,786 

2,307,544 

610,000 


NON-FOEFEITABLE  POLICIES. —With  Profits. 

NON-FOBFBITABIiS  FAMIIiT  TBUBT  POLICIES  are  specially  suited  for  Marriago 
Settlements.  Issued  under  Act  88  and  34  Vict.,  cap.  98,  they  are  a  raanoT  familt  tbovision,  not  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Husband  or  of  his  Creditors.  A  Married  Woman  may  Insure  her  own  Life  or  the  Life  of  her 
Hnsbajid  for  her  Own  skpabatb  usa.  A  Married  Man  may  Insjire  his  Life  for  the  BSPAmAXB  bbmsfzt  of  hjy 
Wira  or  CBiioan. 


Annnal  Fremium  required  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  payable  at  Death. 
Payments  to  be  made  for  a  limited  periodonly. 

Age. 

25 

Annual 
Premiums. 

20 

AnfinA.1 

Premiums. 

16 

Annual 

Premiums. 

10 

Annual 
Premiums. 

Age. 

26 

Annual 
Premiums. 

20 

Annual 
Premiums. 

15 

Annual 
Premiums. 

10 

Annual 
Premiums. 

22 
24 
26 
28 
30 

£  «.    d. 
2  12    0 
2  14    1 
2  16    7 
2  19    8 
8    2    1 

£   a.   d. 
2  19    8 
8    1    8 
8    4    5 
8    7    4 
8  10    6 

£  a.   d. 

8  11  11 
8  14  10 
8  18    0 
4    1    6 
4    5    2 

£  a.   d. 

4  18    1 

5  2    0 
5    6    2 
5  10  10 
5  15    8 

32 

it 
IS 

£   a.   d. 

8    5    1 
8    8    4 
8  11  11 
3  15    8 
8  19  11 

£  a.   d. 

8  18    9 
8  17    8 
4    1    0 
4    5    1 
4    9    5 

£  a.   d. 
4    9    0 
4  18    1 

4  17    5 
6    2    0 

5  6  11 

£  s.   d, 
6    0    8 
6    6    0 
6  11    8 

6  17    6 

7  8    9 

Szample.— A  person  aged  thirty  may  secure  by  payment  of  ten  Annual  Premiums  of  £28  18«.  4d.  the 
Bum  of  £500  payable  at  his  death,  or  should  the  Assured  wish  to  discontinue  the  payment  of  Premiums  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  agreed  upon,  he  may,  after  three  annual  payments,  claim  a  free  or  paid-up  Policy 
in  Ueu  of  the  original  one.  The  amount  assured  by  such  paid-up  Policy  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Premiums  paid ;— for  instance,  supposing  £500  to  have  been  the  amount  originally  assured,  and  that  five  Annual 
Premiums  out  oTa  series  of  ten  haye  been  paid,  then  a  paid-up  Policy  for  £250  (or  flre^enths  of  a  £500)  would 

be  granted.  w^.^,v/,^^,^^v^^^wv,,^^,^/^,^,^/><n>^>«/^.>^ 

Prospectus,  Reportf,  and  Proposal  Forms,  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Society's  Agents  and  Branch 
omoea,  or  to  F.  ALLAN  CURTIS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 
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HOWARD    MEDAL. 


The  following  is  the  title  of  the  Essay  to  which  the  Medal  will 
be  awarded  in  November,  1878.  The  Essays  to  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  30th  June,  1878. 

"  The  Effects  of  HeaUh  and  Disease  on  Military  and  Naval 
"  Operations y 

The  Oonncil  have  decided  to  grant  the  snm  of  2oZ.  to  the  writer 
who  may  gain  the  "  Howard  Medal "  in  November,  1878. 

{The  Medal  is  of  bronze,  having  on  one  side  a  portrait  of  John 
Howard,  on  the  other  a  wheatsheaf  with  suitable  inscription). 

The  following  are  the  principal  conditions : — 

Each  Essay  to  bear  a  motto,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
letter,  marked  with  the  like  motto,  and  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  author ;  such  letter  not  to  be  opened,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  snccessfol  Essay. 

No  Essay  to  exceed  in  length  150  pages  (8vo.)  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society. 

The  Council  shall,  if  they  see  fit,  cause  the  successful  Essay,  or 
an  abridgment  thereof,  to  be  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Statistical 
Society ;  and  shall  have  the  right  of  publishing  the  Essay  in  their 
Journal  one  month  before  its  appearance  in  any  separate  indepen- 
dent form ;  this  right  of  publication  to  continue  till  three  months 
after  the  award  of  the  Prize. 

The  President  shall  place  the  Medal  in  the  hands  of  the  suc- 
cessful Candidate,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Annual  Address,  at  the 
ordinary  Meeting  in  November,  when  he  shall  also  re-announce  the 
subject  of  the  Prize  Essay  for  the  following  year. 

Competition  for  this  Medal  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  but  shall  be  open  to  any  competitor, 
providing  the  Essay  be  written  in  the  English  language. 

The  Council  shall  not  award  the  Prize,  except  to  the  author  of 
an  Essay,  in  their  opinion,  of  a  sufficient  standard  of  merit;  no 
Essay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  that  does  not  set 
forth  the  facts  with  which  it  deals,  in  part,  at  least,  in  the  language 
of  figures  and  tables ;  and  distinct  references  should  be  made  to 
such  authorities  as  may  be  quoted  or  referred  to. 

Further  particulars  or  explanations  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  King's  College 
Entrance,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ISSUED   BY 

EDWARD    STANFORD, 

55,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


L  ATLASES  and  MAPS.—- General  Catalogue  of  Atlases  and  Maps 
published  or  fsold  by  Edwabd  Stanford.    New  Edition. 

2.  BOOKS. — Selected  List  of  Books  published  by  Edward  Stanford. 

4.  LONDON  and  its  ENVIRONS.— Selected  List  of  Maps  of  London 

and  its  Enyiions,  published  by  Edwabd  Stanpobd. 

5.  ORDNANCE  MAPS.— Catalogue  of  the  Ordnance  Maps,  published 

under  the  superintendenoe^of  Major-G-eneral  J.  Cambbon,  B.E.,  C.B.,  F.B.S.,  &c., 
Director  General  of  the  Ordnance  Surveys.    Price  6d. ;  per  post,  7d, 

6.  GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and   IRE- 

LAND. Catalogue  of  the  Geological  Maps,  Sections,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Geo- 
logical Surrey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  superintendence  of  Andbbw 
0.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Surreys  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

8.  ADMIRALTY  CHARTS.— Catalogue  of  Charts,  Plans,  Views,  and 

Sailing  Directions,  &c.,  published  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Thb 
Admibaltt.    200  pp.  royal  Sto.    Price  Ss. ;  per  post,  ds.  Sd. 

9.  INDIA. — Catalogue  of  Maps  of  the  British  Possessions  in  India  and 

other  parts  of  Asia,  with  continuation  to  the  year  1876.  Published  by  order  of  Her 
Majesty's  Secretaiy  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  Post  free  for  Two  Penny 
Stamps. 

10.  EDUCATIONAL.— Select  List  of  Educational  Works  published  by 

Edwabd  Stahtobd,  including  those  formerly  published  by  Yabty  &  Cox. 

11.  EDUCATIONAL    WORKS    and     STATIONERY.— Sfanford's 

Catalogue  of  School  Stationery,  Educational  Works,  Atlases,  Maps,  and  Globes, 
with  Specimens  of  Copy  and  Exercise  Books,  &o, 

12.  SCHOOL  PRIZE  BOOKS.— List  of  Works  specially  adapted  for 

School  Prizes,  Awards,  and  Presentations. 

14.  BOOKS    and    MAPS    for   TOURISTS.  —  Stanford's   Tourist's 

Catalogue,  containing  a  List,  irrespective  of  Publisher,  of  all  the  best  Guide  Books 
and  Maps  suitable  for  the  British  and  Continental  Trareller ;  with  Index  Maps  to 
the  Goyemment  Surveys  of  England,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

%*    With  the  exception  of  those  with  price  affixed,  any  of  the  above  Catalogaes  can  be  had  gratis  on 
Application;  or,  by  post,  for  a  Penny  Stamp. 


LONDON : 

EDWARD  STANFORD,  55,  Charing  Cross,  S.W., 

Agent  hy  Appoinfment  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  and  Oeological  Survey  Maps, 

the  Admiralty  Charts,  Her  Majesty*s  Staiionery  Office  and 

India  Office  Publications,  etc. 
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AK  OUTLINE  OF 

THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


Thb  Statistical  Society  of  London  was  fonnded,  in  pursnanoe  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1834;  its  object  being,  the  careful 
collection,  arrangement,  discussion  and  publication,  of  all  facta 
bearing  on  and  illustrating  the  complex  relations  of  modem  society 
in  its  social,  economical,  and  political  aspects,— especially  facts 
which  can  be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in  tables ; — and  also 
to  form  a  Statistical  Library  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

The  Society  now  possesses  a  valuable  library  and  a  reading 
room ;  ordinary  meetings  are  held  monthly  firom  November  to  Jane, 
which  are  well  attended,  and  cultivate  among  its  Fellows  an  active 
spirit  of  investigation  :  the  papers  read  before  the  Society  are, 
with  an  abstract  of  the  discussions  thereon,  published  in  its  Journal^ 
which  now  consists  of  forty  annual  volumes,  and  forms  of  itself  a 
valuable  library  of  reference. 

The  Society  has  originated  and  statistically  conducted  many 
special  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  published  in  the  Journal,  or  issued  separately ; 
the  latest  instance  being  the  institution  of  the  ''  Howard  Medal " 
Prize  Essay. 

To  enable  the  Society  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful  activity,  and 
accomplish  in  a  yet  greater  degree  the  various  ends  indicated,  an 
increase  in  its  numbers  and  revenue  is  desirable.  With  the  desired 
increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to 
publish  standard  works  on  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also  greatly  extend 
its  collection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well-arranged  Library  for 
reference,  as  would  result,  does  not  at  present  exist  in  England,  and 
is  obviously  a  great  desideratum. 

The  Society  is  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and  Hono- 
rary Members,  forming  together  a  body,  at  the  present  time,  of 
nearly  eight  hundred  Members ;  the  principal  States  of  Europe  and 
America,  British  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  being  represented 
by  "  Honorary  Members." 

The  Ajinual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  Two  Ouitieasy  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  Fellows  may,  on  joining  the 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  upon 
the  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas, 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  each 
part  of  the  Journal  as  published  quarterly,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  back  numbers  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  Library 
(reference  and  circulating),  and  the  Beading  .Room,  are  open  daily 
for  the  convenience  of  Members. 

Nomination  Forms  and  any  further  information  will  be  fur- 
nished, on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
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CORNELIUS   WALFORD,  F.I.A.,  F.S.S., 


DICnONABT  OF  THE  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  CONNEXION 
WITH  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  INSURANCE  IN  ALL  ITS 
BRANCHES:  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LIVES  OF  ALL 
THOSE  WHO  HAVE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  INSURANCE, 
WHETHER  AS  AUTHOR,  MANAGER,  ACTUARY,  SECRETARY,  AOENCY 
SUPERINTENDKNT,  OR  OTHERWISE:  A  BIBLIOORAPHICAL  REPER- 
TORY  OF  ALL  WORKS  WRITTEN  UPON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  INSURANCE 
AND  ITS  ASSOCIATED  SCIENCES:  AN  HISTORICAL  TREASURY  OF 
EVENTS  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  ORIGIN  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  INSURANCE,  INCLUDING  A  HISTORY  OF  ALL  KNOWN 
OFFICES  OF  INSURANCE  FOUNDED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM  THE 
BEGINNING. 


AND  ALSO  CONTAIKnrO 


A  Detailed  Acconnt  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Insurance 
in  Eeope  and  in  America. 


Continued  in  Parta^  which  appear  about  every  Six  Weeka^  price  28,  M* 
Three  Vols.,  cloth,  21«.  each. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

We  think  we  may  safely  say  that  it  surpassn*  all  anticipatioiu  which  have  been  formed 
as  to  its  Talue.    The  plan  of  the  work  is  penect.^/MMiraiu^tf  Secord. 

We  think  we  can  safely  predict  for  it  the  position  of  a  standard  work.— 7fi«iirafic0 

Every  matter  more  or  lees  closely  connected  with  Insurance  is  dealt  with  clearly  and 
fully.— 0«y  Press. 

The  work  is  as  thorough  as  though  on  each  separate  article,  as  on  a  separate  yolume, 
the  author  were  content  to  rest  his  reputation  for  accuracy  of  information  and  knowledge 
of  details. — Insurance  Circular, 


LONDON: 
CHARLES  AND  EDWIN  LAYTON,  150,  FLEET  STBBBT. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  SESSION  1877-78. 
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Ordinary  Meetings,  at  which  Papers  will  be  read,  will  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
Evenings  marked  in  Black  Figures. 

TAf  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.45  o'clock p,m,,  precisely. 

Visitors  may  attend  the  Ordinary  Meetings  on  the  introduction  of  a  Fellow. 


THE    ANNIVERSARY   MEETING 

Will  be  Held  on  the  25TH  June,   1878,  at  3  P.M. 
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BURKE'S  PEERAGE  &  BARONETAGE 


OF  THE 


Royal  8uo.,  cloth  gilt    Price  888. 

"  The  new  comprehensive  alphabetical  index  is  well  arranged,  rendering  the  contents  more 
easily  acquired  than  ^vcx  "—Observer. 

/'  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  work  for  completeness,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Peerages  ;  the  present 
edition  has  been  diligently  revised,  and  deserves  a  paragraph  to  itself." — Athemtum. 

**  This  new  edition  is  the  most  comprehensive  as  to  all  the  creations,  and  we  recommend  this 
year's  as  the  most  appropriate  for  those  who  indulge  themselves  only  now  and  then  with  the 
luxury." — Jilusirated  News, 


BURKE'S    ENCYCLOPyEDIA  OF 
HERALDRY, 

OR  GENERAL  ARMORY  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND, 

OOMPBIBIKQ 

A  Kegistrj  of  all  Armorial  Bearings  trom  the  earliest  times.     An  entirely  New 

Edition.    Corrected  to  the  present  ■  date.     Comprising,  in  about  1,000  pages, 

the  description  of  the 

AEMS  OF  60,000  FAMILIES; 

Forming  the  most  complete  record  of  the  Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry    of    the    Three    Kingdoms.       (Uniform    with    the    Peerage,    Landed 

Gentry,  &c.) 

Royal  8uo.,  cloth.     Price  £2  128.  6d. 


BURKE'8   LANDED    GENTRY    OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

A   RE-ISSUE   OP   THE    FIFTH    EDITION,  with  Supplement  containing 

nearly 

200  ADDITIONAL  FAMILIES, 

And  an  Addenda  containing  NUMEROUS  CORRECTIONS ;    together  with 
an  Index  to  Families  in  Supplement  and  Addenda. 

2  vols.,  royal  8vo.,  cloth  gilt.    Price  £8  88. 

"  A  work  of  this  kind  is  of  a  national  value.  Its  utility  is  not  merely  temporary,  but  it  will 
exist  and  be  acknowledged  as  long  as  the  families,  whose  names  and  genealogies  are  recorded  in 
it,  continue  to  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  English  constitution." — Post. 


LONDON : 

HARBISON  AND  SONS,  59,  PALL  MALL, 
Booksellers  to  The  Queen,  and  H.RJT.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 
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MONTHLY  MEETINGS— Session    1877-78. 
Thibd  Tuesday  in  the  Months  of  November — June. 


The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.45  o'clock  p,tn.y  precisely. 


Tuesday, 

Nov. 

20. 

Tuesday, 

March  19. 

,) 

Dec. 

18. 

)) 

April 
May 

16 

9) 

Jan. 

16. 

«» 

21 

M 

Feb. 

19. 

>» 

June 

18. 

The  Council  have  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  course  of  the 
Session  the  following  Papers  will,  among  others,  be  communicated 
to  the  Society : — 

The  Pbesident's  Inaugural  Address. 

^^  Second  and  Final  Report  on  the  Ninth  International  Statistical 
Congress  held  at  Budapest,  in  September,  1876."  By  Dr. 
F.  J.  MouAT,  F.R.C.S. 

^'  What  are  the  conditions  on  which  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing supremacy  of  Great  Britain  depends,  and  is  there 
any  reason  to  think  they  have  been  or  may  be  endangered  ?" 
By  A.  J.  MuNDELLA.,  Esq.,  M.F. 

^^  Methods  of  Electing  Representatives.''  By  Henut  Richmond 
Droop,  Esq. 

"The  Mmeral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kmgdom."  By  W.  F. 
Howard,  Esq.,  C.E. 

*<  The  Famines  of  the  World."  By  Cornelius  Walford,  Esq., 
F.I.A.,  F.S.S. 

"Remarks  on  Diagrams  relating  to  the  Banks  of  England, 
Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Rueaia.'* 
By  Ernest  Sbyd,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

"  Foreign  Debts."    By  Hide  Clarke,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 
"Statistics  of  Owens'  College,  Manchester."     By  James  Hey- 
wooD,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

^^  Recent  Accumulations  of  Capital  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
By  Robert  Giffen,  Esq. 

"  Banking  Statistics."    By  R.  H.  I.  Palgrave,  Esq. 

"The  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  Statistical  section  of  the 

British  Association."     By  Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 

M.A.,J[iL.D.,  F.R.S. 

"  False  Methods  in  Medical  Statistics,  with  especial  reference  to 
recent  conspicuous  examples."  By  Dr.  J.  M.  Granville, 
M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

"  On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Celtic-speaking  popu- 
lation of  the  British  Isles."  By  E.  G.  Ravenbtein,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 

"On  Tabular  Analysis."  By  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Guy,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P 
V.P.R.S. 
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LEGAL  NOTICES 


Ur  THB 


ENGLISH,  mDIAH,  COLONIAL,  AND 
FOREIGN  JOURNALS 

Correctly  inserted  in  any  language  required,  and  copies 
of  the  papers  promptly  supplied,  by  the  undersigned,  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  all  Legal  Notices  by  the 
principal  firms  in  the  Profession.     London  Gazette  filed. 


STREET    BROTHERS, 

5,  Serle  Street y  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,   W.C. 
42,   POULTRY. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

INSURED  AQAINST   BY 
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Vol  XL.]  [Part  IV. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

DECEMBER,  1877. 


Inaugural  Address  of  G.  J.  Shaw-Lbfevrb,  Esq.,  M.R,  President 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  delivered  on  Tuesday,  the  20th 
NovembeTy  1877. 

The  honour  which  yoti  have  conferred  npon  me,  in  electing  me 
President  for  the  coming  year,  is  greatly  enhanced  when  I  look 
back  at  the  list  of  distinguished  men,  who  have  filled  the  post  since 
the  formation  of  the  Society,  more  than  forty-three  years  ago — a 
list  which  includes  the  names  of  Lord  Bnssell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Derby,  and  Lord  Overstone. 

When  I  recalled  this  list,  the  labours  and  discussions  of  so  many 
years,  and  the  accumulated  work  of  the  Society,  in  the  closely- 
printed  volumes  of  its  transactions,  it  seemed  to  me  that  its  func- 
tions must  be  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  that  in  the  future  there 
would  be  work  only  for  gleaners  in  the  field  from  which  the  harvest 
had  already  been  gathered  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

A  more  careful  consideration,  however,  of  the  work  already 
achieved  by  the  Society,  of  the  purpose  which  it  has  in  view,  and  of 
the  field  which  still  remains  for  its  labours,  has  relieved  me  of 
much  of  this  fear,  and  tends  to  show  that  there  is  still  am|)le  work 
before  it,  and  that  its  future  labours  may  be  fruitful  of  further 
result,  just  in  proportion  as  the  condition  of  society  advances,  and 
becomes  more  complex  and  varied. 

The  object  of  the  Association  has  been  well  defined  to  be  the 
study  of  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  society.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  society  is  the  simultaneous  state  of  all  the  greater  social 
facts  or  phenomena,  and  the  progress  of  society  is  the  succession 
of  these  facte  or  phenomena  considered  in  relation  to  one  another ; 
and  as  these  are  constantly  changing,  it  is  obvious  that  the  work 
of  investigation  can  never  be  completed  or  exhausted;  the  more 
so,  as  such  work  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  collection  of  aggregate 
facts,  and  the  piling  up  of  figures,  but  in  arranging  and  metho- 
dising information,  in  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  so  as  to 
throw  as  much  light  as  possible  upon  the  relation  of  these  social 
phenomena  to  one  another,  and  their  causes. 

It  has  been  the  fixed  principle  of  the  Society  to  keep  its  pro- 
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ceedings  free  from  politics ;  by  this  I  nnderstand,  not  that  it  has 
refused  to  deal  with  questions,  which  from  time  to  time  have 
interested  and  even  agitated  the  country,  and  have  been  the  battle- 
field of  contending  political  parties ;  but  that  it  has  applied  to  such 
questions  the  test  of  true  philosophical  inquiry ;  that  it  has  main- 
tained above  party  interests  or  political  strife,  the  standard  of 
truth;  and  that  it  has  not  been  satisfied  so  long  as  any  fact  bearing 
npon  the  subject  under  discussion  remained  undiscovered  or 
unappreciated.  Looking  back  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Society, 
I  find  that  it  has  not  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  philosophic  secla- 
sion,  or  disconnected  itself  from  the  current  life  and  interests  of 
the  day,  but  has  dealt  with  and  treated  in  an  exhaustive  manner 
those  subjects  which  have  occupied  the  public  mind,  illustrating 
them  by  examples  and  experience  from  other  countries,  supplying 
material  for  the  guidance  of  public  opinion,  and  remedying  the 
imperfect  knowledge,  in  which  in  the  first  instance  most  subjects 
are  enveloped. 

And,  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future  ;  in  the  life  or  progress  of  a 
country  like  ours,  with  its  vast  empire,  its  extended  interests,  and 
its  endless  points  of  contact  with  other  countries,  there  must  be  a 
continuous  succession  of  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  community, 
pressing  upon  the  heel  of  one  another,  and  requiring  the  investiga- 
tion of   impartial    thinkers,   statists,   philosophers,    and    experts, 
before  they  are  ripe  for  practical  dealing  by  statesmen  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  before  they  can  be  understood  in  all  their  bearings  by  the 
public.     It  appears  to  me  then,  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  this 
Society,  is  to  select  those  subjects  for  its  investigation  and  discus- 
sion, which  are   of  present  interest  to  the  public,  or  which  in 
the  near  future  are  likely  to   be   dealt  with ;  to  apply  to  them 
the  most  rigid  examination  of  all  the  surrounding  facts;  to  test 
theories  by  verification  from  every  possible  quarter;  to  lay  bare 
with  unflinching  severity  any  fallacies,  which  are  too  certain  to  be 
attendant  on  such  discussions ;  and  to  supply  methods  of  comparison 
by  example  or  difierence,  which  magr  tend  to  elucidate  the  bearing 
of  proposed  measures.      Another  and  not  less  important  work  is 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  public  discussion  and  legislation,  and  to 
test  the  results,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  exhibit  themselves.     The 
last  forty  years  during  which  the  Society  has  been  in  existence 
have  formed  a  period  of  extraordinary  activity  in  legislation.   There 
is  scarcely  a  branch  of  our  social  arrangements  which  has  not  been 
dealt  with.     New  functions  have  been  assumed  for  the   Govern- 
ment, new   departments  of   State   have  been  created.     Existing 
institutions  and  endowments  have  been  reformed,  and  applied  to 
extended  use.     Many  of  these  changes  and  much  of  this  legisla- 
tion may  be  almost  called  experimental.     The   results  require  a 
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cserefiil  watching  or  notation.     The  success  or  failure  of  these  will 
throw  much  light  upon  the  expediency  of  further  changes. 

Another  and  not  less  promising  field  for  inquiry  is  that  opened 
out  by  the  greater  spread  of  statistical  inquiry  in  other  countries. 
I  need  hardly  point  out  how  much  has  been  done  in  this  direction 
of  late  years.  Every  year  the  statistical  knowledge  of  Europe  is 
being  improved  and  extended.  There  yet  remains  an  abundant 
work  in  collecting  and  comparing  these  facts,  in  showing  where 
differences  exist,  and  in  ascertaining  the  causes. 

It  has  sometimes  been  contended  that  Statistics  form  in  them- 
selves a  distinct  and  separate  science,  apart  from  the  subject  with 
which  they  deal.  I  doubt  whether  this  view  can  be  sustained. 
Statistics  I  understand  to  be  the  statement  and  the  grouping  of 
facts,  and  a  science,  to  be  the  statement  of  the  relation  of  pheno- 
mena to  one  another;  statistics  then,  are  important  and  neces- 
sary adjuncts  and  implements  of  many  sciences,  especially  that 
of  Social  Science  (including  Political  Economy),  but  not  a  science 
in  themselves,  unless  it  be  that  there  is  a  science  in  the  mere 
arrangement  of  facts  and  information,  apart  from  their  subject 
matter,  so  as  to  make  them  clear  and  ii\telligible ;  but  this  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  art  rather  than  a  science.  The  mere  expression  of  facts, 
or  their  grouping  in  a  statistical  form,  without  relation  to  their 
causes  or  mutual  dependence,  is  no  more  a  science  than  a  descrip- 
tion of  facts,  apart  from  the  laws  which  govern  them,  could  be 
considered  as  constituting  any  science  physical  or  natural. 

Ag^in,  it  has  been  contended  that  statistics  are  to  social  science 
what  experiments  are  to  natural  philosophy.  This  also  appears  to 
me  to  be  scarcely  in  accordance  with  due  precision  of  language. 
Statistics  may  be,  and  commonly  are,  osed  for  the  most  importimt 
task  of  showing  the  results  of  an  experiment  in  social  science,  but 
are  no  more  an  experiment  themselves,  than  are  the  notes  of  the 
natural  philosopher,  which  record  the  results  of  his  experiments. 
Much  of  the  legislative  work  in  this  country,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  has  been  of  a  tentative  and  experimental  character.  It  was 
adopted  under  the  impression  that  improvement  would  result.  It 
would  be  possible  to  repeal  it  if  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  also  possible  to  test  the  value  of  the  results  by  experience,  and 
Statistics  give  us  the  best  means  of  effecting  this ;  by  comparing 
facts  at  different  intervals,  before  and  after  legislation,  and  by 
endeavouring  to  cast  out,  or  make  allowance,  for  independent 
causes,  great  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  effect  of  legislation ; 
but  it  seems  a  misnomer  to  call  the  statistics  themselves  the  expe- 
riment. The  experiment  was  legislation.  Statistics  give  us  the 
means  of  ascertaining  results,  and  are,  therefore,  most  valuable  to 
the  sociologist  and  legislator. 

3l2 
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Bnt  althongb  statistics  can  neither  be  reckoned  as  a  science,  nor 
treated,  as  in  themselves  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  they  are, 
as  I  have  said,  the  indispeDsable  adjuncts  of  many  sciences,  and 
more  especially  of  that  wbich  deals  with  the  condition  and  progress 
of  society;  they  have  been  the  means  of  discovering  a  certain 
number  of  empirical  laws  relating  to  man  and  hia  functions ;  they 
enable  us  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  society  in  all  its  relationB 
and  progress  *,  they  have  suggested,  and  will  continue  to  suggest, 
theories  as  to  the  causes  which  determine  tbe  condition  of  men ;  by 
comparing  the  condition  of  society  at  difEerent  places,  they  throw 
the  most  important  light  npon  these  causes;  and  still  more  by  com- 
paring the  condition  at  difEerent  intervals  of  time,  they  enable  ns  to 
study  tbe  dynamics  of  society,  and  give  us  the  means  of  verification 
of  theories  which  have  been  propounded  on  this  most  important 
snbject.  So  closely  allied  are  they,  and  so  necessary  an  adjunct  to 
social  science  and  political  economy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
table  of  statistics,  without  reference  to  the  branch  of  these  sciences 
which  it  illustrates;  and  it  is  still  more  impossible  to  discuss 
statistics,  without  importing  arguments  as  to  their  bearing  upon  the 
laws  which  are  the  special  objects  of  these  sciences. 

In  order,  however,  to  estimate  statistics  at  their  true  value,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  social  science,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  the  8cie.ice  of  Sociology  (including  Political  Economy)  is 
essentially  a  deductive  science.  It  has  been  insisted  upon  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  with  all  his  authority  as  a  philosopher,  that  the 
process  of  induction  helps  ns  but  little  to  solve  any  of  the  greater 
social  problems,  and,  at  the  best,  only  enables  ns  to  realise  certain 
empirical  laws,  which,  however  constant  they  may  appear  to  be,  are 
only  approximate  generalisations,  and  can  only  be  counted  on  as 
applicable  to  unobserved  cases,  so  long  as  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  remoter  causes,  on  which 
the  immediate  causes  depend.  The  number  and  complexity  of 
social  phenomena,  each  of  which  exerts  an  influence  on  all  the 
others,  makes  it  impossible  for  ns  to  determine,  by  observation  and 
induction,  the  exact  relations  between  them,  and  the  effect  of  each 
upon  all  the  others.  The  only  method  which  is  effective  in  results, 
is  that  which  separates  certain  classes  of  phenomena,  and  endeavours 
to  show  the  direct  relation  between  them,  irrespective  of  other 
effects  which  may  contribute  to  either  of  them  from  other  causes. 
The  deductive  method  enables  us  to  do  this  in  two  ways,  either  by 
deducing  our  conclusions  by  reasoning  from  certain  other  data,  or 
from  certain  assumed  principles  of  human  nature,  and  then  veri- 
fying  these  conclusions  by  observation  of  the  particular  phenomena 
under  consideration ;  or  by  obtaining  our  conclusions  conjecturally 
from  observation  of  the  phenomena,  and  afterwards  connecting 
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them  with  the  principles  of  human  nature  by  A  priori  reason* 
ing. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers,  snoh  as  M.  Comte  and  his 
school,  this  second  method  of  deduction  can  alone  be  nsed  with 
advantage  for  sociological  speculation.  This  opinion,  however,  is 
not  shared  by  Mr.  Mill  and  others,  who  claim  for  the  first  method 
an  importance  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  latter.  To  whichever 
process,  however,  we  accord  the  better  or  proper  use,  it  is  clear  that 
observation  is  equally  necessary ;  and  statistics,  by  giving  us  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  particular  subject 
under  investigation,  enable  us  either  to  verify  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  process  of  deduction,  or  to  form  the  material  for 
an  argument,  which  may  afterwards  be  verified  by  deductioji  fron^ 
the  principles  of  human  nature. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  methods  of  reasoning  applicable  to 
social  scienciB,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  main  use  of  what  we  call 
statistics,  in  connection  with  that  science,  is  to  collect  the  facts  of 
society  in  a  form  which  will — 

1.  Enable  us  to  generalise  in  certain  cases,  and  to  infer  from  such 
generalisations  empirical  laws  of  society. 

2.  Supply  us  the  material  from  which  we  can  deduce  causes,  and 
thus  establish  a  scientific  relation  between  certain  phenomena. 

3.  Enable  us  to  veriiy  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn 
from  a  priori  reasoning,  and  thus  establish  on  a  sure  basis  the  la'^s 
which  govern  the  condition  and  progress  of  society. 

Many  examples  could  be  given  of  the  use  of  statistics  under  the 
first  of  these  heads.  Among  them  are  the  empirical  laws  which  we 
draw  from  the  accumulated  experience  of  life,  of  the  constancy  of 
recurrence  of  certain  phenomena,  such  as  suicides,  accidents  in  the 
streets,  and  negligence  of  various  kinds,  from  which  we  can  predict 
almost  to  a  fraction  what  will  be  the  numbers  of  such  cases  in  suc- 
cessive years.  Such  empirical  laws,  however,  are  more  interesting 
than  valuable,  and  throw  no  great  light  upon  the  progress  of  society. 
It  is  therefore  under  the  two  other  heads,  and  by  the  methods  sug- 
gested in  them,  that  we  have  made  in  the  past,  and  must  hope  in 
the  ^ture,  to  make  any  great  advance  in  determining  the  laws  of 
social  science.  It  is  the  collection  and  methodising  of  facts,  beaxing 
upon  the  condition  of  men  at  different  places  and  at  difierent  times, 
which  supply  us  with  the  means  and  material  for  infen-ing  or  veri- 
fying  the  laws  which  govern  the  condition  and  progress  of  society. 

In  making  these  observations,  and  in  arranging  and  methodising 
the  facts  resulting  therefrom,  with  a  view  to  social  science,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  two  principal  methods,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  single  out  from  among  the  circumstances,  which 
precede   or  follow  a  phenomenon,  those  with  which  it  is  really 
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connected  bj  an  invaxiable  law.  The  one,  na^ielj  by  comparing 
together  different  instances,  in  which  the  same  phenomenon  occurs ; 
the  other  by  comparing  instances,  in  which  the  phenomenon  does 
occur,  with  instances  in  other  respects  similar,  in  which  it  does  not ; 
methods  which  have  been  denominated  by  Mr.  Mill,  the  Method  of 
Agreement  and  the  Method  of  Difference.  It  is  on  these  two 
methods  that  all  the  value  of  comparative  statistics  as  regards  two 
countries  or  two  periods  depends ;  and  it  is  often  by  a  combination 
of  these  two  methods,  that  the  most  valuable  results  are  obtained. 

The  simplest  example  which  can  be  given  of  the  combined  use 
of  these  methods  is  this.  The  rate  of  mortality  of  several  towns,  of 
which  the  general  condition  is  much  the  same,  is  observed ;  in  some 
the  rate  is  the  same  and  low,  in  others  it  is  much  higher.  It  is  at 
once  assumed,  and  with  fair  reason,  that  there  must  be  hygienic 
defects  in  the  towns  with  high  mortality,  which  account  for  this 
difference.  The  attention  of  the  public  being  called  to  this,  the 
cause  may  be  found,  and  a  remedy  applied.  So  thoroughly  is  this 
now  recognised,  that  the  principle  is  admitted  in  legislation ;  and 
in  the  Artisans  Dwellings  Act  the  powers  conferred  upon  local 
authorities  of  taking  under  compulsory  powers  the  houses  in  an 
unsanitary  district,  are  made  to  depend  upon  the  report  (among 
other  things)  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  such  district  is  exces- 
sive. 

Another  and  familiar  illustration  of  the  method  of  difference 
is  that  already  referred  to,  of  ascertaining  the  results  of  l^isla- 
tion,  and  comparing  them  with  the  preconceived  theories,  on  which 
the  legislation  was  based.  In  itself,  the  degree  of  proof  is  often  weak, 
for  other  causes  than  the  assumed  one  very  often  have  contri- 
buted to  the  improvement ;  but  if  we  can  show  that  in  two  or  more 
cases,  wl^pre  the  change  has  been  effected,  the  same  new  facts  are 
observed,  subsequently,  and  that  in  other  cases  where  no  change 
was  made,  no  such  new  facts  make  their  appearance,  the  argument 
of  cause  and  effect  is  greatly  strengthened. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  combined  differences  of  time  and  place, 
and  of  the  use  of  statistics  for  throwing  light  upon  those  differences, 
and,  therefore,  for  enabling  us  to  discern  the  law  which  governs  the 
progress  of  a  society,  I  will  take  a  case  which  is  by  no  means  yet 
fully  determined,  but  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  and  moment. 

Statistical  inquiry  has  shown  us  that  France  is  a  countiy,  where 
peasant  proprietors  exist  in  great  numbers.  Probably  two-fifths  of 
its  area  are  owned  by  about  5  millions  of  peasants,  two-thirds  of 
whom  cultivate  their  own  small  properties.  Jn  England  such  a  class 
does  not  exist.  In  France  again  the  census  exhibits  the  somewhat 
startling  fact,  that  the  population  increases  by  such  very  small 
annual  movements,  that  it  may  almost  be  called  stationary.     In 
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England,  the  births  exceed  the  deaths  in  a  proportion,  which  but  for 
emigration,  would  canse  the  popnlation  to  double  itself  in  fifty 
years.  These  two  differences  in  countries,  of  which  the  civilisation 
is  so  nearly  alike,  and  the  general  conditions  otherwise  so  similar, 
have  naturally  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  theory  has  been 
propounded  that  they  are  connected  together  as  cause  and  effect,  and 
that  the  canse  of  the  small  increase  of  population  in  France,  is  the 
great  division  of  its  land,  and  the  existence  of  an  immense  class  of 
peasant  proprietors;  and  those  who  have  propounded  this  theory 
have  proceeded  to  justify  the  hypothesis,  by  arguing  from  the 
principles  of  hnman  natnre,  that  such  a  result  would  be  likely  to 
follow  from  such  a  canse. 

It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  observe  that  not  many  years 
ago,  and  nntil  the  census  of  France  threw  full  hght  upon  the  rate 
of  increase  of  its  popnlation,  a  theory  of  precisely  opposite  character 
prevailed  among  philosophers  in  England,  as  to  the  effect  of  a  large 
class  of  peasai^t  proprietors.  Arthur  Yonng  had  pointed  out,  with 
his  accustomed  accuracy  in  reporting  matters  of  fact,  that  even  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  the  number  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors in  France  was  very  great.  He  said  that  probably  one-third 
of  its  area  was  owned  by  peasants.  Like  most  English  econo- 
mists, he  could  see  little  merit  in  such  a  condition,  though  he  bore 
strong  testimony  to  the  unremitting  industry  of  these  proprietors, 
which,  he  said,  was  *'  so  conspicuous,  and  so  meritorious,  that  no 
"  commendations  would  be  too  great  for  it.  It  was  sufficient  to  prove 
"  that  property  in  land  was,  of  aU  others,  the  most  active  instigator  to 
"  severe  and  incessant  labour."  The  main  objection,  however,  which 
he  found  to  a  system  of  small  proprietors,  and  their  custom  of  equal 
division,  on  death,  among  their  children,  was,  that  it  tended  to  the 
creation  of  a  population  larger  than  the  country  could  bear,  and 
with  an  ever-decreasing  means  of  subsistence. 

"  The  population,"  he  said,  "  flowing  from  this  division  of  pro- 
"  perty  is,  in  some  cases,  great,  but  it  is  the  multiplication  of 
"  wretchedness.  Couples  marry  and  procreate,  in  the  idea,  not  the 
"  reality  of  a  maintenance.  They  increase  beyond  the  demand  of 
''  towns  and  manufactures,  and  the  consequence  is  distress,  and 
"  numbers  dying  of  diseases,  arising  from  insufficient  nourishment. 
"  Hence,  therefore,  small  properties,  much  divided,  prove  the 
"  greatest  source  of  misery  that  can  be  conceived,  and  this  has 
'*  operated  to  such  an  extent  and  degree  in  France,  that  a  law 
"  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  passed  to  render  all  division  below  a 
"  certain  number  of  acres  illegal."  •  #  •  "No  country 
"  upon  earth  is  cursed  with  so  bad  a  Government  as  that  would  be 
"  which  aimed  at  a  general  division  of  property ;  so  numerous  is 
that  population  which  arises  from  principles,  pure  and  virtuous 
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"  in  themselves,  but  leads  directly  to  the  extremes  of  hnman 
"  misery." 

The  same  objections  to  peasant  proprietors  were  frequently  insisted 
upon  by  some  of  the  ablest  political  economists  of  this  country.  In 
1823,  Mr.  McGulloch,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  the 
system,  prophesied  of  France,  "  That  in  half  a  century  it  would 
'*  certainly  be  the  greatest  pauper  warren  in  Europe,  and,  along 
"  with  Ireland,  have  the  honour  of  furnishing  hewers  of  wood  and 
"  drawers  of  water  for  all  other  countries  in  the  world.**  And  Mr. 
Jones,  the  well-known  lecturer  on  political  economy  at  Hailey- 
bury,  writing  in  1836  on  The  Distribution  of  Wealth,  said :  "  A 
"  peasant  population  raising  their  own  wages  from  the  soil,  and 
'*  consuming  them  in  kind,  are  universally  acted  upon  very  feebly  by 
'*  internal  checks  or  by  motives  disposing  them  to  restraint.  The 
'*  consequence  is  that  unless  some  external  cause,  quite  independent 
**  of  their  will,  forces  such  peasant  cultivators  to  slacken  their  rate 
"  of  increase,  they  will,  in  ^  limited  territory,  very  rapidly  approach 
"  a  state  of  want  and  penury,  and  will  be  stopped  at  last  only  by 
"  the  physical  impossibility  of  procuring  subsistence," 

There  could  not  well  be  more  conspicuous  instances  of  the 
danger  of  propounding  theories  without  verifying  them  by  facts. 
That  the  peasantry  of  France  in  1789  were  in  a  miserable  state 
admits  of  no  doubt;  nothing  however  was  then  known  of  the 
rate  of  increase  of  population ;  the  peasants  themselves  attributed 
their  miseries  to  the  exaction  of  their  feudal  lords,  under  whom 
they,  for  the  most  part,  held  by  a  certain  tenure,  but  subject  to 
extortions  of  all  kinds;  and  the  result  of  the  Revolution  of  1789 
was  to  free  the  peasantry  from  these  exactions,  and  to  destroy  all 
traces  of  the  feudal  system.  It  also  resulted  in  a  great  accession 
to  the  number  of  peasants  by  the  sale  of  Church  lands  and  lands 
belonging  to  the  emigre  nobility ;  and  a  further  increase  accrued 
after  the  revolution  by  means  of  what  were  called  the  "bandes 
noires,"  land  speculators,  who  bought  up  large  properties,  and  resold 
them  to  the  tenants.  That  the  wealth  of  France  has  enormously 
increased  since  then,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  individual  peasant 
is  improved  beyond  all  comparison,  can  admit  of  no  doubt;  yet  so  &r 
from  this  increase  of  peasant  proprietors,  resulting  in  an  increased 
tendency  to  over  population,  or  in  the  creation  of  a  pauper  warren  in 
France,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case ;  and  we  now  know  that  for  many 
years  past,  the  population  of  France  has  been  increasing  at  a  very  low 
rate,  and  is  at  this  moment  almost  stationary.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  school  of  economists,  who  most  strongly  object  to 
peasant  properties,  have  now,  in  view  of  the  patent  facts  brought 
out  by  the  successive  census  of  France,  completely  changed  the 
front  of  their  argument ;  admitting  the  slow  growth  of  population 
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in  France,  tbej  condemn  it  in  terms  not  less  strong  than  those,  in 
which  Arthur  Yonng,  McGnlloch,  and  others,  condemned  the 
reverse,  and  thej  attribute  it  to  the  very  cause  which,  but  a  f ( w 
years  ago,  was  supposed  to  lead  to  the  very  opposite  result.  My 
friend  Mr.  Caird,  who  recently  addressed  himself  to  this  subject, 
quoted  approvingly,  with  reference  to  the  slow  growth  of 
population  in  France,  Rousseau's  opinion,  that  the  worst  of  all 
famines  was  the  famine  of  men,  Whether  the  slow  growth  of  a 
population,  where  there  is  no  great  field  for  emigration,  is  to  be 
deplored  or  not,  whether  its  cause  its  rightly  attributed  to  peasant 
proprietorship,  and  whether  a  wide  distribution  of  landed  property 
is  to  be  condemned  or  approved,  are  questions  of  the  deepest  interest 
for  economists  of  the  present  day.  To  discuss  them  at  length 
would  be  beyond  my  present  limits.  I  have  used  the  illustration 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  comparing 
differences  of  condition,  combined  with  different  rates  of  progress, 
and  the  value  of  statistical  inform^rtion  for  some  of  the  highest 
problems  of  social  life. 

Another  example  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  comparing  statistics 
at  different  periods,  in  v^rifipation  of  a  theory,  which  has  been 
deductively  worked  out,  is  that  suggested  by  the  well-known  case 
of  Free  Trade.  The  law  or  principle  of  free  trade  was  one  of  the 
greatest  efforts,  which  had  ever  been  accomplished  by  the  deductive 
method.  It  was  deduced  by  Adam  Smith  and  Turgot  from  general 
principles,  at  a  time  when  the  means  of  verifying  the  theoiy  were 
few  and  slight.  Adopted,  however,  as  it  has  been  by  this  country 
and  by  others,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  it  is  now  possible  by  com- 
paring the  state  of  tr^de  at  different  periods,  before  and  after  the 
dates  of  the  several  changes,  and  with  countries  where  no  such 
change  has  taken  place,  to  obtain  ample  verification  by  the  results  of 
experience,  and  though  care  must  be  taken  not  to  disregard  other 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  great  increase  of  trade  and 
prosperity,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  year  experience 
tends  to  confirm  the  theory,  and  to  disprove  and  confound  all  the 
arguments  of  those  who  opposed  it. 

It  must  never,  however,  be  forgotten  that  in  such  comparisons 
other  causes  not  only  may,  but  must  exist.  The  method  of  differ, 
ences  is  to  be  fully  relied  upon  only,  when  all  other  conditions  of  the 
two  societies,  or  of  the  same  society  at  two  periods,  are  the  same, 
and  this  never  is  or  can  be  the  case.  The  experimenter  in  chemistry 
or  physics  may  secure  that  all  other  conditions,  surrounding  the 
phenomena  which  he  is  investigating,  shall  be  the  same,  but  the 
sociologist  cannot  make  experiments  in  this  sense ;  the  phenomena 
which  he  connects  together  may  be  acted  upon  by  other  causes, 
wholly  remote  from  that  to  which  he  attributes  them,  and  at  its 
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best,  the  argument  which  he  can  dednce  is  only  one  of  tendency,  and 
not  of  certain  and  sole  canse  and  effect. 

In  making  comparison  also  between  two  periods  and  two  places, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  statistics  should  be  collected  and  framed 
upon  the  same  basis  and  with  the  same  care,  otherwise  their  valne 
for  suggesting  or  verifying  laws  of  -progress  wiU  be  greatly  rednced 
or  destroyed. 

The  wreck  statistics,  for  instance,  show  a  continually  increasing 
number  of  casualties  to  British  ships.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  this  increase  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  and  is  due  to 
the  greater  accuracy  and  certainty  with  which  snch  information  is 
obtained  and  recorded,  and  to  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  agents 
who  report  these  cases,  rather  than  to  the  increased  danger  of  navi- 
gation, or  to  greater  recklessness  of  shipowners  or  shipmasters. 

So  again  in  the  matter  of  insanity.  The  official  returns  show  a 
continually  increasing  number  of  insane  persons.  It  by  no  means 
follows,  as  a  certainty,  that  insanity  is  increasing  in  this  country ; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  returns  only  exhibit  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  extent  to  which  insanity  exists.  Individuals  who  escaped  the 
register  in  earlier  years  may  now  be  included.  It  may  also  be 
that  the  line,  which  divides  the  insane  from  the  sane,  may  be  some- 
what differently  drawn  now,  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  There  is 
no  absolutely  certain  demarcation  between  them;  and  the  better 
treatment  of  the  insane  may  have  tended  to  the  inclusion  of  many, 
who,  for  humane  reasons,  were  formerly  classified  otherwise ;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  doctors,  who  apply  their  minds  to  this  special 
subject,  are  inclined  to  extend  their  functions,  and  claim  as  patients 
an  ever-increasing  range  of  persons.  These  matters  have  to  be 
considered  before  we  can  accept  the  apparent  conclusion  of  official 
returns  that  insanity  has  increased. 

As  time  goes  on,  however,  many  of  these  irregular  causes  of 
increase  in  periodic  or  comparative  statistics  will  be  lessened ;  and 
the  value  of  such  returns  will  continually  increase  just  in  proportion 
as  such  alien  causes  of  difference  are  eliminated. 

I  have  hitherto  devoted  myself  to  the  use  of  statistics ;  let  me 
now  say  a  few  words  upon  the  abuse  to  which  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  subjected,  and  in  respect  of  which  it  seems  to  me  this 
Society  has  almost  as  much  concern,  as  in  their  use. 

That  the  public  requires  the  assistance — I  might  almost  say  the 
protection — of  such  a  Society  from  the  hasty  generalisations,  the 
imperfect  knowledge,  the  interested  objects,  and  the  faulty  reason- 
ings of  the  crowd  of  persons,  who  are  always  endeavouring  to  lead 
it  to  their  own  views  and  persuasions,  is  only  too  certain.  It  is 
impossible  to  take  up  the  reports  of  debates  in  the  legislature,  or  of 
discussions  in  societies,  which  deal  with  social  subjects,  or  with 
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reports  and  lectures  of  societies  formed  to  cany  out  express  objects, 
or  even  the  articles  of  our  daily  papers  which  deal  with  such  sub- 
jects, without  observing  the  ever-increasing  importance  which  is 
given  to  statistical  information,  and  the  reliance  which  is  placed 
upon  it  as  a  basis  for  theories  suggested,  or  as  support  to  conclu- 
sions to  which  it  is  hoped  to]  persuade  us.  The  importance  of 
statistical  proof  of  theories  seems  to  be  deeply  impressed  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  ;  and  yet  there  are  probably  no  more  specious 
fallacies  than  those  which  are  wrapped  up  in  the  form  of  a  statis- 
tical argument,  and  no  arguments  which  require  more  careful 
investigation  of  all  surrounding  facts  than  those  which  rely  only  on 
statistics.  Two  groups  of  facts  are  found  to  correspond  in  two 
places  or  at  two  periods,  and  hasty  observers  and  bad  reasoners  at 
once  jump  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  are  connected  together  as 
causes  and  effects,  regardless  of  the  many  other  causes,  which  may 
have  contributed  in  either  case  to  the  occurrence  of  the  same  facts. 
Often  in  the  mere  statement  of  the  facts,  an  importance  is  given  to 
one  class  of  results,  which  when  stated  in  another  form,  would  lose 
altogether  its  point  or  importance. 

And  yet  notwithstanding  this  constant  resort  to  statistics, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  deprecation  of  any  use 
being  made  of  them.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  expression,  "  We 
"  care  nothing  for  your  statistics.  Anything  can  be  proved  by 
"  statistics."  That  there  is  some  ground  for  this  distrust  cannot  be 
denied.  The  explanation  is  probably  this.  Political  economy  and 
social  science  are,  as  already  explained,  of  necessity  deductive 
sciences ;  and  most  persons  in  advocating  any  social  change  use  this 
method.  Starting  with  premises  founded,  perhaps  on  fact,  or 
perhaps  on  assumption,  they  work  out  a  chain  of  reasoning,  and 
then,  feeling  the  necessity  of  verifying  their  conclusions  by  facts, 
they  resort  to  statistics.  It  is  in  the  selection  of  facts,  which  they 
then  collate,  that  the  main  danger  of  the  misuse  of  statistics  lies. 
It  is  not  every  observer,  who  has  the  moral  courage  to  select  his 
iacts  with  absolute  fairness,  and  without  any  leaning  to  those  which 
best  suit  his  preconceived  theory,  or  who  can  resist  the  temptation 
to  classify  and  arrange  the  facts  in  the  manner  which  tells  most 
favourably  for  his  theory.  Much  of  this  unfairness,  or  misuse  of 
statistics  is  unconscious.  It  is  only  trained  observers,  and  most 
accurate  and  philosophic  reasoners,  who  are  able  to  resist  these 
temptations,  and  who  are  prepared  to  abandon  their  theories  when 
they  find  that,  having  regard  to  all  the  &icts,  they  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated. 

The  illustrations  which  have  already  been  given  of  the  methods 
of  reasoning,  and  the  use  of  statistics  for  this  purpose,  will  at  once 
suggest  numerous  sources  of  error.    In  comparing  the  conditions  of 
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two  societies  in  two  periods,  all  other  differences  than  those  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  theory  sought  to  be  established,  are  disregarded. 
For  an  example  of  this  kind  of  error,  I  might  point  out  the  familiar 
case  of  the  comparison  of  crime  in  England  and  Ireland.  The 
criminal  statistics  of  the  two  countries  show,  what  is  at  first  sight,  a 
striking  difference  between  the  two  communities.  The  indictable 
offences  committed  in  Ireland  are,  relatively  to  the  population,  one* 
half  less  numerous  thati  those  in  BJngland;  and  Irishmen  are 
continually  quoting  this  in  proof  of  the  superior  moraHiy  of  their 
countrymen.  The  argument  is  necessarily  based  on  the  supposed 
identity  of  other  conditions.  This,  howeyer,  is  very  far  from  being 
the  real  case.  Ireland  is  a  rural  country,  England  has,  in  a  vastly 
greater  proportion,  an  urban  population.  If  we  compare  the  rural 
parts  of  Ireland  with  the  rural  parts  of  England,  the  'conditions  as 
to  crime  are  reversed,  and  it  appears  that  the  English  rural  popula- 
tion comniit  proportionally  fewer  crimes  than  the  Irish.  So  again, 
when  we  compare  the  population  of  Dublin  with  the  population  of 
the  great  cities  of  England,  we  find  that  proportionally  the  Dublin 
people  commit  a  great  many  more  cringes  than  the  population  of 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  or  Manchester ;  and  again,  the  Irish  popu- 
lation of  Qur  great  English  cities  commit  proportionately  a  fietr 
higher  member  of  crimes  than  their  English  fellow  citizens. 

It  follows  then  that  when  the  like  is  compared  with  the  like, 
when  either  rural  Ireland  is  compared  with  rural  England,  or  urban 
Ireland  with  urban  England,  th^  proportion  of  crime  is  distinctly 
greater  in  Ireland  than  in  England ;  the  statistics  looked  at  in  this 
way  in  no  way  support  the  theory,  so  dear  to  most  Irishmen,  that 
their  coxmtrymen  are  more  moral  than  others.  In  truth  the  statis- 
tics, as  quoted,  prove  no  more  than  the  notorious  fact  that  Ireland 
is  a  more  rural  country  than  England,  and  that  consequently  there 
are  fewer  temptations  and  opportunities  for  crime. 

I  will  only  add  on  this  subject,  that  the  different  classifications  of 
crime  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  still  more  between  England  and 
other  European  countries,  makes  any  comparison  of  their  state  as 
regards  crime,  all  but  impossible,  or,  at  all  events,  a  task  of  super* 
human  labour. 

Let  me  take  another  illustration.  There  is  no  subject  on  which 
so  much  statistical  labour  has  been  e;q>^nded  a^that  connected  with 
intoxicating  liquors.  Assertions  are  loudly  made  that  drunkenness 
is  largely  on  the  increase ;  that  drink  is  the  main  cause  of  crime  and 
pauperism,  and  that  the  number  of  liceiiBed  houses  is  accountable 
for  much  of  this.  These  and  many  other  questions,  affecting  the 
subject,  are  habitually  expounded  by  statistics  of  the  fullest  kind. 
The  proposition  that  our  population  has  become  more  drunken,  is 
supported  by  the  grave  figures  of  the  criminal  statistics,  that  the 
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number  of  apprehensions  for  drtinkenliess  liave  increased  during  the 
past  ten  years  from  ioO,ooo  to  200,000.  What  clearer  proof  would 
seem  necessary  than  the  mere  statement  of  these  figures  ?  They 
carry  conviction  at  once  to  most  persons.  The  more  careful 
inquirer,  howeyer,  not  content  with  the  first  proof  to  hand,  feels  it 
jaecessary  to  look  further.  A  comparison  of  a  ntlmher  of  rural 
districts,  at  the  two  periods,  shows  that  there  has  been  little  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  committals,  and  we  find  in  fact,  that  the 
increase  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  some  five  or  six  counties,  where 
there  was  immense  expansion  of  trade  between  the  years  1870  and 
1874.  Some  of  the  increase,  even  in  these  districts,  is  probably  due 
to  the  greater  activity  of  the  police  in  arresting  persons  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  or  to  greater  severity  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates. 
The  consideration  of  these  and  other  facts,  tends  to  show  that 
drinking  and  drunkenness  have  not  become  more  general  iimong  the 
whole  population,  but  only  in  certain  districts,  and  that  probably  in 
these  it  is  due  to  the  great  rise  of  Wages,  which  has  supplied  many 
of  the  very  lowest  class  with  the  meatas  of  indulgence,  wanting  to 
them  in  ordinary  tiines. 

The  collection  between  drunkenness  and  the  number  of  public 
houses  depends  almost  wholly  upon  general  statements,  rather  than 
upon  specific  data  and  statistics ;  indeed,  an  argument  has  been  pro- 
duced, founded  upon  statistics,  that,  so  far  from  there  being  auy 
direct  proportion  or  relation  between  the  number  of  public  houses 
and  thiB  number  of  committals  for  drunkenness,  the  ratio  is  rather 
inverted,  and  that  in  those  towns,  where  there  are  most  public  houses, 
there  are  fewer  committals  for  drunkenness,  than  in  those,  where 
public  houses  are  comparatively  few  and  far  between.  For  instance, 
in  Norwich  there  is  a  public  house  to  every  124  inhabitants,  and 
there  is  a  committal  for  drunkenness  for  every  $67  persons.  In 
Nottingham  there  is  a  licensed  house  for  179  persons,  and  a  com- 
mittal for  drunkenness  out  of  every  112  persons.  In  Liverpool,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  list,  there  is  a  Ucensed  house  for  every  209 
inhabitants,  and  a  committal  for  drunkenness  for  every  24  persons. 

The  figures  seem  to  upset  altogether  the  commonly  received 
theory,  that  drunkenness  and  drinking  have  any  relation  to  the 
number  of  public  houses,  and  have  even  been  quoted  in  support  of 
an.  opposite  theory,  that  free  trade  in  liquor  is  more  conducive  to 
sobriety,  than  monopoly  and  restriction.  But  here  again  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  further,  and  to  be  quite  certain  before  using  these 
figures  in  support  of  such  a  theory,  that  the  other  conditions  are  the 
same.  It  is  not  with  any  wish  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  Irish, 
that  I  find  it  necessary  to  point  out,  that  the  number  of  Irish  bom 
persons  living  in  those  towns  included  in  the  list  referred  to,  bears 
a  very  suspicious  relation  to  the  number  of  committals  for  drunken- 
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ness ;  and  that  in  those  towns  where  the  committals  are  few,  the 
Irish  also  are  conspicuous  for  their  absence.  In  Norwich,  for  in- 
stance, the  J  form  but  3  per  1,000  of  the  population ;  in  Nottingham 
they  are  13  per  1,000;  and  at  Liverpool,  where  the  committals  are 
most  numerous,  there  are  138  per  1,000. 

The  presence  of  a  large  Irish  bom  population,  is  indicative  of  a 
great  demand  for  labour  of  the  lowest  kind,  and  what  has  been 
already  stated  about  crime,  tends  to  show  that  Irishmen  removed 
from  the  restraint  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  from  the  many 
safeguards,  social  and  religious,  which  environ  them  in  their  own 
homes,  give  way  quicker  to  temptation,  or  are  more  easily  led  by 
bad  example. 

I  do  not  propose  to  affirm  any  positive  conclusion  on  this  point. 
I  merely  wish  to  point  out  the  danger  of  using  statistics  in  support 
of  a  particular  theory,  without  subjecting  all  the  surrounding  facts 
to  a  rigid  examination,  with  the  object  of  seeing  whether  they  do  not 
better  fit  in  with  some  other  theory.  It  may  be  that  drink  has  less 
relation  to  the  number  of  public  houses  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
but  to  prove  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  select  places,  similar  in 
every  condition  except  in  the  number  of  public  houses,  where 
the  rate  of  wages  has  been  rising  or  falling  in  about  the  same 
ratio,  where  the  police  have  been  equally  active  in  apprehending 
drunkards,  and  where  the  magistrates  have  been  equally  ready  to 
convict ;  and,  even  then,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  more 
drunkenness  necessarily  imports  more  drinking.  It  may  be  that 
individual  caaes  of  drunkenness  may  have  no  relation  to  the  total 
amount  of  drink  in  a  place.  The  really  important  question  is, 
what  is  the  total  amount  of  wages  consumed  in  drink  in  a  particular 
place  ?  how  much  is  taken  from  the  support  of  families  to  bo 
spent  in  the  public  house?  and  what  are  the  general  results  of 
this  upon  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  ? 

In  the  comparison  of  trade  statistics  of  this  and  other  countries, 
it  is  very  common  to  find  errors  of  the  same  kind,  which  often  lead 
to  most  fallacious  arguments.  Statements  have  been  recently 
widely  circulated  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  England  is  losing  its  pre-eminence  as  a  manufacturing 
country,  as  compared  with  France  and  other  countries.  For  this 
purpose  the  value  of  the  exports  of  England  and  France  are  com- 
pared. A  careful  consideration,  however,  of  the  method  employed, 
shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  French  exports  are  included 
not  merely  her  manufacturing  produce,  but  also  her  vast  agri- 
cultural produce  in  wine,  potatoes,  fruit,  poultry,  eggs,  &c.,  which 
account  for  nearly  one-third  of  their  total  value,  and  from  the 
British  exports  are  excluded  the  value  of  our  exports  to  India  and 
our   colonies,  the  exports  to  which  are  included  in  the  French 
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return.  In  estimating  the  manufacturing  position  of  England, 
there  can  be  no  possible  reason  for  excluding  her  colonies,  which 
are  equally  open  to  French  manufactures  as  to  her  own.  This 
alone  makes  a  difference  in  the  account  of  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  of  French  exports.  In  fact,  any  argument  to  be  drawn 
from  the  figures  used  in  this  statement  is  absolutely  worthless  and 
misleading.  The  error  has  arisen  from  simply  taking  the  French 
and  English  returns  of  exports  to  foreign  countries,  without  exami- 
nation of  what  is  included  in  them. 

Another  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  error  recently 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Giffen  in  his  reports  on  the  statistics  of  emigra- 
tion. It  might  be  supposed  that  nothing  could  be  more  certain  and 
clear  than  such  statistics ;  and  so  long  as  emigration  was  conducted 
in  the  old  fashioned  manner — as  a  kind  of  exceptional  traffic — it 
was  easy  enough  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons,  who  definitively 
left  this  country  in  any  year,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  permanently 
in  some  non-European  country.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
emigrants  have  been  carried  almost  wholly  by  ordinary  passenger 
vessels,  and  the  returns  have  included  ordinary  cabin  passengers, 
and  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  merely  going  abroad  as 
travellers,  without  any  intention  of  permanently  remaining  away. 
Mr.  Giffen  has  pointed  out,  that  it  is  necessary  to  subtract  from  the 
number  of  outward-bound  passengers,  those  coming  to  this  country 
in  similar  vessels  inwards  bound.  In  1875  the  number  of  emi- 
grants, including  passengers,  was  140,075.  The  number  of  immi- 
grants was  94,228.  The  net  emigration,  therefore,  was  only  46,447. 
For  the  year  1876  the  net  emigration  was  reduced  still  further  to 
38,208,  and  the  immigration  from  the  United  States  actually  more 
than  exceeded  the  emigration  thereto,  being  57,697  against  54,554. 
The  discovery  of  this  error  by  Mr.  Giffen  vitiates  many  of  the 
returns  of  late  years ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  pointed  it 
out  for  two  successive  years,  I  find  that  the  number  of  emigrants  is 
constantly  being  quoted  and  reported,  without  making  any  deduc- 
tion for  immigrants. 

One  other  illustration  I  feel  bound  to  add  in  justice  to  a  friend, 
although  it  is  one  which  will  give  rise  to  greater  controversy  than 
those  I  have  already  adverted  to.  It  is  the  use  made  of  statistics, 
in  proof  of  the  results  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  by  the 
medical  officers,  who  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  those  Acts. 
Mr.  Stansfeld  has  shown  in  a  paper  read  not  long  ago  before  this 
Society,  how  unreliable  are  the  methods  employed  in  the  classification 
and  comparison  of  these  statistics,  and  how  faulty  and  misleading  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them.  He  did  not  indeed  impute  bad  faith 
to  these  officers,  but  he  showed  how  unsafe  it  is  to  trust  to  statistics, 
which  have  been  prepared  by  those  who  are  naturally  inclined  to 
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take  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  results  of  their  own  labours, 
and  who  are  actuated  therefore  by  a  strong  professional  bifw. 
Time  conld  not  permit  me  to  go  fully  into  the  case ;  I  recommend 
the  paper  as  an  illustration  of  powerful  analysis  applied  to  statistics. 

The  difference  of  method  of  stating  the  results  of  the  Acts, 
adopted  by  Mr.  Stans^eld  and  the  medical  officers,  is  a  good 
illustration  how  an  argument  can  be  supported  by  the  mere  method 
of  statement.  The  medical  officers,  by  omitting  all  reference  to  one 
class  of  disease,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Acts  to  prevent, 
but  which  it  is  admitted  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diminished, 
and  by  concentrating  attention  only  on  the  other  class  of  cases, 
show  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  cases  of  this  class  of  about 
50  per  cent.,  on  numbers  which  before  the  introduction  of  the 
remedial  measures  were  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  force. 
This  mode  of  stating  the  result  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  showing 
a  saving  of  force  to  the  army  and  navy  of  two  regiments  of  soldiers, 
and  of  the  crews  of  two  line-of-battie  ships.  Mr.  Stansfeld  contends 
that  the  true  method  of  showing  the  results  of  the  Acts,  which  were 
intended  to  increase  the  effective  of  the  military  services,  is  to 
compare  the  average  number  of  men  in  hospital  before  the  practical 
application  of  the  Acts  from  these  diseases,  with  the  average 
number  after  the  Acts ;  and  as  the  vast  proportion  of  cases  are  very 
slight,  the  difference  shows  a  result  of  not  more  than  one-half  to 
I  man  per  1,000  of  the  total  force  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts ; 
which  gives  a  saving  of  25  to  50  men  in  the  army,  and  about  20  men 
in  the  navy.  This  result  is  so  insignificant,  that  Mr.  Stansfeld 
justly  argues,  there  must  be  other  causes  at  work,  to  neutralise  the 
remedial  effect  of  the  Acts,  and  that  the  recognition,  legalisation, 
and  facilitating  of  vice,  end  in  promoting  it,  and  ultimately  increase 
the  very  evils  which  it  was  hoped  to  reduce. 

Many  other  illustrations  could  be  given,  if  necessary,  of  tbe 
dangerous  use  which  is  frequently  made  of  statistics.  They  affi)rd 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  hesitation,  which  the  public  exhibits  to 
accept  statistical  proof,  concurrently  with  the  increased  use  made 
of  it  in  argument.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  nearly  all  these  cases 
the  errors  have  arisen  from  neglect  of  the  principle,''already  explained 
and  laid  down,  that  in  the  method  of  difference,  it  is  essential  for 
the  argument,  that  other  conditions  should  be  the  same.  In  com- 
paring, therefore,  statistics  of  different  countries,  and  different 
periods,  little  value  can  be  derived  from  the  results  unless,  in  the 
first  place,  identical  methods  and  the  same  care  of  collection  are 
fbllowed  out,  and  unless  the  other  conditions  surrounding  them  are 
either  the  same,  or  can  be  shown  to  have  no  relation  to  or  influence 
on  the  phenomenon  under  observation.  It  is  probable  that  as  our 
statistical  knowledge  of  our  own  and  other  countries  becomes  more 
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abundant,  and  the  means  of  comparison  of  different  periods  and 
places  more  frequent,  so  in  proportion,  as  more  facilities  are  given 
for  true  scientific  deductions,  there  will  be  an  increased  use  of  the 
same  materials  for  hasty  generalisation,  inaccurate  reasoning,  and 
fallacious  conclusions ;  and  it  will  be  increasingly  necessary  for  such 
a  Society  as  this,  to  be  on  its  guard,  and  to  secure  for  statistics  their 
proper  use  and  functions. 

The  observations  already  made  will  show  clearly  how  necessary 
it  is,  in  the  compilation  of  statistics,  to  have  regard  to  the  use  which 
can  and  will  be  made  of  them.  Statistics  collected  in  different 
countries  or  places,  upon  different  methods,  or  varying  classification, 
or  with  less  care  in  their  preparation,  lose  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
value,  for  any  real  comparison  becomes  impossible. 

The  growing  conviction  of  the  importance  of  statistical  informa- 
tion, for  the  use  of  administrators  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  for 
statists  and  philosophers,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
fact,  that  almost  every  department  of  State  in  this  Country,  has 
now  its  statistical  branch,  which  is  engaged  in  noting  the  progress 
of  its  work,  and  in  tabulating  its  results,  with  a  view  to  comparison 
with  the  past  and  future. 

Much  of  this  work  is  done,  without  knowledge  that  other 
departments  are  engaged  upon  almost  the  same  details,  and  without 
reference  to  the  importance  of  identity  of  method  with  the  returns 
of  other  departments  on  kindred  subjects.  There  is  therefore  both 
waste  of  work  and  insufficiency  of  result  from  much  of  the  statis- 
tical labours  of  the  State  Departments.  This  Society,  therefore,  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Government  has  lately  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  overlook  all  these  separate  statistical  agencies,  to  reduce 
those  which  are  redundant,  or  doing  in  different  offices  the  same 
work,  and  to  bring  the  others  as  far  as  possible  into  harmony  with 
one  another,  so  that  the  same  methods  may  be  used,  and  the  results 
therefore  made  such  as  can  be  utilised  to  the  best  advantage.  We 
may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  good  results  from  such  a 
commission. 

Of  statistical  work  recently  undertaken  and  completed  by  the 
Government,  it  is  only  fair  to  notice  the  important  information 
which  is  now  supplied  by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the 
local  taxation,  and  the  indebtedness  of  local  authorities  of  this 
country.  Such  a  return  will  grow  in  value  from  year  to  year, 
as  it  shows  as  the  progress  of  local  indebtedness,  and  enables  us  to 
judge  of  the  practical  efficiency  and  cost  of  our  local  institutions. 
Another  most  valuable  return  recently  completed,  which  has  been 
some  years  in  progress,  is  that  showing  the  various  charitable 
endowments  of  England  and  Wales.  It  shows  that  the  aggregate 
income  of  these  charitable  endowments  is  not  less  than  2,198,000/., 
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of  which  i,443,oooZ.  is  received  in  rent  from  524,311  acres  of  land, 
and  the  remainder  from  stock  and  other  personalty.  Of  this  large 
income  664,000^.  is  devoted  to  Education,  202,000/.  to  Religious 
purposes,  552,000/.  to  Almshouses,  87,000/.  to  Apprenticing,  and  no 
less  than  364,000/.  to  doles  and  distribution  of  money  and  articles 
in  kind  among  the  Poor. 

The  greatest,  however,  and  by  far  the  most  important  statistical 
work  undertaken  by  our  Government,  or  indeed  by  any  Govern- 
ment in  recent  times,  is  that  known  as  the  Modem  Domesday 
Book,  a  return  showing  for  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of 
proprietors  of  land  (including  houses),  and  the  names  and  extent 
of  holding  of  all  proprietors  of  land  of  above  one  acre.  It 
appears  to  me  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  yet  been  given  by 
the  public,  or  even  by  this  Society,  to  this  important  work,  and 
that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  errors,  which  have 
been  detected  in  it,  upon  the  defects  of  its  information  and  method 
of  arrangement,  and  upon  the  want  of  any  complete  analysis  of  it. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  over-estimate  those  defects,  and  to 
undervalue  its  substantial  resxQts.  From  all  the  inquiries  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  I  am  convinced  that  the  errors  are  not  so 
numerous  or  important,  as  to  make  any  very  material  difference  in 
its  results ;  and  I  beUeve  it  would  amply  repay  the  labour  which 
might  be  expended  in  analysing  more  completely  its  contents. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  important  objects  of  statistics,  namely, 
first,  the  ascertaining  of  the  present  state  of  things ;  secondly,  the 
comparison  between  different  places  at  the  same  time ;  and  thirdly, 
the  comparison  of  t^e  same  place  at  different  times ;  the  return  will 
supply  us  with  much  that  is  of  immediate  value  under  the  first  two 
heads ;  its  value  under  the  third  head  will,  however,  be  obtained 
only  in  future  years,  when  it  may  be  possible  to  compare  it  with 
some  future  return  on  the  same  basis,  and  to  deduce  from  sach 
comparison  what  is  the  movement  of  land  in  this  country. 

Unfortunately  we  have  nothing  in  the  past,  with  which  we  can 
compare  it,  unless  we  go  back  to  its  prototype,  the  Domesday  Book 
of  the  Conqueror.  Compared  with  that,  the  present  return  must  be 
admitted  to  be  very  deficient  in  information  and  wanting  in  value. 

The  more  one  looks  at  the  original  Domesday  Book,  the  more 
one  must  adn:ure  the  conception  which  inspired  it,  and  the  com- 
plete aess  with  which  it  was  carried  out.  It  gives  a  complete 
picture  and  analysis  of  the  territorial  condition  of  England  at  that 
time,  the  number  and  relation  of  the  various  classes  to  one  another, 
the  nature  of  their  different  holdings  of  land,  and  the  rent  or 
services  payable.  What  would  not  have  been  the  value  of  such  a 
return  at  every  fifty  or  even  hundred  years,  and  what  light  should 
^we  have  had  upon  the  progress  of  society  in  this  country  P     As  it 
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is»  from  the  Domesday  Book  of  the  Conqueror  till  the  receut 
retnm,  we  have  nothing  but  vague  surmises  and  incomplete  data» 
from  which  no  reliable  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  movement 
of  landed  property  in  England.  There  is  almost  the  same  absence 
of  information  of  other  countries.  It  is  reported  by  Arthur  Young, 
that  anxious  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  land  under  difEerent 
kinds  of  cultivation  in  France,  he  marked  out  on  a  map  as  he  drove 
through  the  country,  in  his  prolonged  tour,  the  nature  of  the 
cultivation,  whether  forest,  common,  vineyards,  com,  Ac.,  and  that 
he  then  cut  out  the  aroas  thus  marked,  and  weighing  them  in  the 
balance  against  one  another,  formed  averages  for  the  whole  of 
France ;  and  it  is  strong  testimony  to  his  caro  and  patience,  that 
the  cadastral  survey  of  France  in  1810,  gave  results  differing  in  no 
very  great  degree  from  that  arrived  at  by  this  estimate.  But  this 
estimate  had  relation  only  to  the  naturo  of  the  cultivation,  and  not 
to  the  ownership  of  the  soil  of  France,  of  which  no  certain  facts 
then  existed,  and  of  which  even  now  we  have  only  estimates* 
Arthur  Young,  indeed,  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  area  of 
France  was  then  in  the  ownership  of  peasant  proprietors ;  but  how 
deeply  interesting,  and  what  a  light  would  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  condition  of  France,  upon  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  and 
upon  the  result  of  it,  if  we  had  been  able  to  compare  a  Domesday 
Book  of  it,  before  the  Bicvolution,  with  others  compiled  after  it, 
and  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  merely  the  ownership  of  land  at 
a  particular  time  that  it  is  important  to  know,  but  its  movement ; 
not  merely  that  there  are  more  or  less  owners  of  a  different 
extent  of  land,  but  also  whether  the  number  is  increasing  or 
diminishing. 

Is  it  true  that  in  France  the  land  is  being  constantly  more  and 
more  subdivided,  and  that  subdivision  is  reaching  that  point  where 
it  can  scarcely  be  carried  further  ?  Is  it  true  that  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
land  is  falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  large  owners,  and 
is  becoming  more  and  more  exclusively  the  luxury  of  the  rich  ?  This 
last  is  the  statement,  not  merely  of  the  opponents  of  our  land  laws, 
but  of  their  advocates,  and  who  defend  them  on  the  ground,  that 
this  movement  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  legislative  restriction,  as 
of  economic  laws,  which  inevitably  tend  in  this  direction. 

The  recent  Domesday  Book,  imperfect  though  it  be,  enables 
us  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of  the  actual  condition  of 
ownere  of  land,  and  in  combination  with  the  agricultural  statistics, 
shows  what  is  the  nature  of  the  holdings  of  land.  The  grand  total 
of  I ?i 53,8 1 6  so-called  landowners  for  the  three  countries,  is  reduced 
at  once  to  most  modest  proportions  by  omitting  all  owners  below 
one  acre,  who  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  owners  of  houses,  or  even 
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lessees  of  honaes  only,  for  the  return  includes,  as  proprietors,  all 
those  who  hold  under  leases  of  over  sixty  years. 

From  the  total  of  301,378  entries  of  proprietors  above  one  acre, 
great  reductions  must  again  be  made,  and  afler  deducting  owners 
of  house  property,  duplicate  entries,  holders  of  glebe  lauds,  and 
corporate  bodies,  and  charities,  the  most  liberal  estimate  cannot 
put  the  number  of  landowners  at  more  than  2CX^,ooo,  of  which  the 
owners  in  England  are  less  than  170,000,  of  Ireland  20,000,  and 
Scotland  under  10,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  state  of  things  with  that  of 
other  countries.  According  to  M.  de  Lavergne,  of  7,600,000  heads 
of  families  in  France,  5,550,000  are  owners  of  land,  two-thirds  of 
whom  cultivate  their  own  lands. 

In  Switzerland,  of  550,000  heads  of  families,  465,000  are  pos- 
sessed of  landed  property. 

In  Belgium  M.  de  Laveleye  states,  of  4,100,000  inhabitants, 
1,114,000  are  owners  of  land.  The  numbers,  however,  appear  to  be 
excessive. 

In  Sweden,  of  850,000  families,  200,000  are  landowners. 

In  the  United  States  of  7,200,000  heads  of  families,  2,600,000 
own  and  farm  their  own  lands. 

In  England,  of  4,400,000  heads  of  families,  only  170,000,  or 
1  out  of  16,  is  an  owner  of  land.  In  Ireland — a  purely  agricultural 
country,  and  a  country  of  small  peasant  holdings — only  i  head  of  a 
family  out  of  every  52  is  an  owner  of  land ;  and  in  Scotland  the 
disproportion  is  Still  greater,  for  only  i  fisunily  in  84  is  endowed 
with  land. 

The  most  striking  feature  which  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
retam,  is  the  difEerence  between  England  and  Ireland,  more 
especially  in  the  class  of  small  proprietors.  Ireland  is  the  country 
where  one  would  certainly  expect,  from  the  nature  of  its  farming, 
and  the  instinct  of  its  people,  to  find  the  largest  proportion  of 
owners.  As  compared  with  England,  I  have  shown  that  it  has 
only  one-half  the  number  of  landowners  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation, and  if  purely  agricultural  districts  only  of  both  countries 
are  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  for  ten  owners  of  land  in 
England  of  between  i  and  50  acres,  there  is  only  one  such  owner  in 
Ireland. 

The  value  of  these  results,  and  the  means  they  give  us  of  com- 
parison, will  not  be  denied.  I  have  called  attention  to  them,  not 
with  the  object  of  making  any  present  direct  conclusions ;  to  do 
so  would  be  to  fall  into  the  error,  which  I  have  pointed  out,  of 
the  hasty  use  of  the  method  of  diflference.  The  figures  simply 
point  out  the  expediency  of  further  inquiry.  Such  great  difierenoes 
between  England  and  other  civilised  countries  cannot  be  without 
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their  causes  and  their  effects.  To  follow  them  out  in  all  their 
bearings  would  be  beyond  my  present  purpose.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  further  information  and  greater  detail  is 
needed  upon  almost  every  point  which  arises,  in  tracing  op 
endeavouring  to  trace  these  causes  or  effects.  We  have  very  little 
information  as  to  the  number  of  landowners  holding  different 
amounts  of  land  in  most  of  the  countries  I  have  named,  We  know 
littie  of  the  extent  to  which  the  larger  landowners  let  their  land  to 
farming  tenants ;  we  know  little  of  the  productive  results  of  largo 
farms  as  compared  with  small  farms  cultivated  by  their  owners,  in 
countries  where  proprietors  are  numerous.  Mr.  Caird  informed  us 
in  his  recent  address  to  the  Social  Science  Association,  that  the 
average  production  of  wheat  per  acre  in  England  is  twice  that  of 
France,  that  with  five  times  the  extent  of  land  in  wheat  in  France, 
they  produce  little  more  than  twice  the  quantity.  France,  how- 
ever, is  not  wholly  a  country  of  peasant  proprietors,  it  is  probable 
that  nearly  one-luilf  of  its  area  is  let  on  farming  leases,  and  there 
are  nearly  double  the  number  of  farms  of  over  lOO  acres  in 
France,  as  compared  with  the  number  in  England.  The  object  of 
Mr.  Gaird's  statement  was  to  prove  that  the  English  system  of 
large  proprietors  and  large  farms  is  more  productive  than  the 
French  system  of  small  proprietors  farming  their  own  land. 

The  line  of  argument,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  defective, 
from  failure  to  observe  the  conditions  of  the  method  of  difference. 
To  compare  the  results  of  the  small  proprietors  of  France  with  the 
large  proprietors  and  large  farmers  of  England,  it  would  be  neoes- 
sary  to  separate  the  produce  of  the  small  proprietors  of  France 
from  that  of  the  large  tenant  farmers  ;  to  compare  these  with  one 
another,  and  each  with  the  English  results.  If  it  be  found,  as 
alleged  by  many  observers,  that  the  peasant  proprietors  of  France 
produce  relatively  a  larger  amount  of  produce  of  all  kinds,  than  the 
large  farmers  of  that  country,  and  that  there  is  a  greater  difference 
between  the  average  produce  of  large  farms  in  Fr&iipe  and  large 
farms  in  England,  the  argument  against  small  proprietors  falls  to 
the  ground.  It  is  on  such  points  that  more  information  is  required, 
before  we  can  draw  a  conclusion,  as  to  the  comparative  results  of 
systems  so  widely  different  as  those  of  England  ai^d  France. 

Ireland  has  already  been  shown  to  be  a  country  of  small 
farmers.  England  is  not  wholly  a  country  of  large  farmers.  The 
number  of  its  small  holdings  is  very  considerable.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know,  but  there  are  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
how  many  of  these  small  holdings  are  owned  and  cultivated  by  the 
same  persons ;  in  other  words,  how  many  instances  there  are  now  in 
England  of  the  class  formerly  so  frequent,  called  yeomen,  and  how 
many  could  be  ranged  under  the  class  of  peasant  proprietors.    Are 
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the  numbers  of  such  cases  diminislimg,  and  if  so,  at  what  ratio ; 
and  what  is  the  cause  of  such  a  movement  P  Recent  statistics 
tend  to  show  that  a  smaller  amount  of  agricultural  produce  is 
being  raised  from  the  laud  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  a  few 
years  ago.  The  extent  of  land  under  com  crops  has  been  reduced 
since  1870  by  no  less  than  897,000  acres,  or  8  per  cent.,  and  the 
number  of  cattle  has  been  reduced  since  1874  by  557,cxx>,  about 
5  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  sheep  by  2,606,000,  or  8  per  cent. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  reduction,  and  how  far  is  it  likely  to  be 
carried  further  ?  These  and  many  other  questions  of  no  ordinary 
importance,  as  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  condition  of  her  cultivators,  arise  upon  the  figures  I  have 
quoted,  and  require  the  careful  consideration  of  economists  and 
statesmen. 

If  at  the  commencement  of  the  address,  I  disclaimed  for 
statistics  the  title  of  a  science,  I  have  shown  abundantly  that  they 
cannot  be  studied,  or  even  collected  and  arranged,  without  reference 
to  the  science,  to  which  the  particular  facts  under  consideration 
refer,  and  most  frequently  therefore  to  Sociology  and  Political 
Economy.  They  must  also  be  arranged  and  treated  scientifically, 
that  is  with  a  view  to  their  bearing  on  such  science,  and  having 
constantly  in  mind  the  rules  of  logic,  which  supply  us  with  the 
method  for  their  use  in  aid  of  investigation  and  proof  of  the  laws 
we  are  searching  for. 

I  have  also  shown  that  the  work  before  the  Society  is  still  far 
from  accomplished,  and  that  it  may  widen  almost  without  limit,  as 
we  become  more  perfectly  informed  of  the  actual  condition  of  our 
own  and  of  other  countries.     Our  motto  then  should  be : — 

<*  Nihil  hamani  alienam  putamiu  " 

Nothing  which  we  may  gather  together,  bearing  upon  the  condition 
of  the  human  race,  will  be  without  its  value,  provided  it  be  accurate 
in  fact,  and  be  studied  and  collated,  in  the  true  spirit  of  scientific 
inquiry. 
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Second  cmd  Concluding  Repoet  of  the  Ninth  International 
Statistical  Conobess,  hdd  in  Buda-Pesth,  in  8q>temhery  1876. 
By  Frederic  J.  Mouat,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Foreign  Secretary, 
Statistical  Society  of  London, 

In  my  preliminary  report  of  this  Congress,  read  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  past  session,  I  bronght  down  the  proceedings  to  the 
commencement  of  the  sectioxial  work,  and  accompanied  my  state- 
ment with  remarks  on  the  organisation  and  procedure  of  the 
Congress  as  an  international  institution  for  the  cultivation  and 
advancement  of  statistical  science. 

My  present  and  final  general  report  is  devoted  to  a  summary 
of  the  work  done  in  the  various  sections,  and  to  recording,  as 
succinctly  as  possible,  the  practical  results  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Congress,  on  the  numerous  questions  submitted  for  examina. 
tion. 

I  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  the  selection  of 
the  plan  of  condensing  the  report  of  the  results  of  the  work  of 
each  section,  which  appears  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  convey  a  clear 
impression  of  the  questions  themselves,  and  of  the  resolutions 
arrived  at,  with  the  brevity  and  clearness  necessary  for  their  right 
understanding.  On  the  whole,  I  deem  it  desirable  to  follow,  in 
this  respect,  the  report  and  resolutions  as  drawn  up  by  M.  Keleti, 
the  actual  president  of  the  Permanent  Commission.  In  this  publi- 
cation, the  work  of  each  section  is  treated  separately,  and  kept 
distinct  throughout. 

To  the  first  section,  under  the  joint  presidency  of  MM.  Semenow 
and  Hunfalvi,  was  assigned  the  consideration  of  the  theory  of 
statistics,  population,  and  the  statistics  of  large  cities. 

In  the  first  category  was  placed  the  question  of  statistics  as  a 
branch  of  instruction  in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  the 
higher  education  of  colleges  and  universities.  This  important 
subject  has  received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  in  some 
countries,  more  particularly  in  Grermany,  where  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  statistical  methods  are  afforded  to  the 
employes  of  some  of  the  statistical  bureaux.  The  object  of  making 
it  a  special  branch  of  education,  however,  goes  considerably  beyond 
this,  and  is  designed  to  popularise  a  knowledge  of  statistical 
methods  from  the  earliest  point  at  which  they  can  with  propriety 
be  introduced  in  education,  to  the  highest  standard  of  instruction. 
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when  strictlj  scientific  methods  can  be  applied  to  the  study  of 
sociology  and  political  economy. 

The  result  of  an  animated  discnssion  was,  to  discard  it  from 
primary  schools,  but  to  introduce  it  by  cartographic,  diagrammatic, 
and  similar  methods  into  all  other  educational  institutions,  gradually 
increasing  the  philosophic  exactness  of  its  treatment,  so  as 
ultimately  to  require  a  knowledge  of  statistics  in  all  examinations 
for  administrative  services,  and  for  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of 
Political  Science — a  degree  as  yet  unknown  to  us. 

As  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  statistics 
are  not  yet  determined ;  as  there  are  said  to  be  some  two  hundred 
definitions  of  the  word  itself ;  as  very  many  educated  persons  still 
decline  to  regard  it  as  a  branch  of  science ;  and  as  neither  the  men, 
the  books,  nor  the  other  instruments  of  statistical  instruction  at 
present  exist,  or  are  accessible,  much  time  must,  of  necessity,  elapse, 
before  effect  can  be  given  to  this  resolution. 

It  appears  to  me  also  to  be  open  to  question  whether  we  are  not 
already  overloading  the  curriculum  of  study  in  nearly  every 
branch  of  elementary,  general,  and  scientific  education,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  too  much  to  a  mere  mechanical 
proceeding,  in  which  the  memory  is  exercised  to  the  detriment  of 
the  reflective  faculties,  and  the  reign  of  Cram  is  extending  its 
blighting  and  baneful  influence. 

The  next  subject  of  discussion  referred  to  the  basis  on  which 
exact  tables  of  mortaliiy  should  be  constructed.  Two  learned 
reports  were  read  by  Messrs.  Becker  and  Bodio,  advocating  different 
methods  of  treating  the  question,  but  each  counselliDg  greater 
minuteness  and  exactitude  in  the  collection  of  the  data,  and  greater 
care  in  the  elimination  of  disturbing  causes.  Both  methods  appear 
to  me  to  be  too  fanciful  and  diflicult  to  carry  into  effect.,  and  to  be 
too  speculative  in  their  nature  ever  to  be  adapted  to  the  rapidly 
fluctuating  character  of  most  populations,  in  this  age  of  constant 
change  and  movement.  I  do  not  reproduce  the  exact  text  of  the 
resolutions,  as  the  question  must,  after  all,  be  determined  by  the 
experienced  administrators  who  are  engaged  in  collecting  the 
statistics  of  life  and  death  in  different  countries ;  and  who,  even 
now,  find  it  too  difficult  to  get  at  the  leading  facts  in  the  simplest 
form  for  analysis,  record,  and  reference,  to  venture  to  introduce 
details  and  complications  which  would  defeat  their  primaiy  object. 

The  papers  were  somewhat  polemical  in  character,  and  brought 
out  a  little  too  prominently  the  views  of  minorities,  who,  being 
defeated  in  the  section,  carried  their  contest  to  the  General 
Assembly — a  body  which  was  quite  prepared  to  accept  any  views, 
however  speculative  and  impracticable.  Accordingly,  every  con- 
clusion presented  was  adopted  by  the  said  Qeneral  Assembly — ^by 
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no  means  an  inapt  proof  of  the  ntter  nselessness  of  snbmitting 
qnestions  carefcdly  considered  and  determined  in  Committee  to  a 
mixed  body,  of  which  the  great  majority  know  little,  and  care  less 
for  the  whole  matter. 

The  statistics  of  great  cities  were  relegated  to  a  sub-section 
consisting  of  a  nnmber  of  communal  statisticians  and  representatives 
of  great  cities  who  were  present  at  the  Congress,  and  whose  com- 
munity of  objects  and  subjects  of  investigation  gave  a  close 
interest  to  their  discussions.  They  hoped  that  in  future  Congresses 
this  sub-section  would  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate 
section. 

The  special  points  considered  by  them  were  the  finances  of 
great  cities,  embracing  every  head  of  revenue,  receipts  (ordinary 
and  extraordinary),  and  expenditure ;  periodical  returns  of  the 
movements  of  population,  including  a  correct  estimate  of  the  death- 
rate  ;  and  the  sanitary  statistics  of  towns. 

Each  of  these  questions  will  need  a  considerable  amount  of 
special  inquiry,  before  any  definite  practical  conclusions  can  be 
arrived  at,  as  to  the  best  means  of  collecting  and  collating  the  data 
desired.  With  respect  to  the  first-named,  it  will  be  well  nigh 
impossible  to  attain  any  fixed  basis  of  comparison,  so  long  as  the 
relations  of  different  forms  of  municipal  government  and  taxation 
are  unknown,  and  the  most  widely  diverse  social  conditions  of  the 
inhabitants  exist. 

Regarding  the  second  head,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : — 

1.  The  estintation  of  the  mortality  rate  of  great  cities  must  be 
entirely  based  on  the  sum  total  of  deaths,  including  in  it  strangers 
who  die  in  hospitals,  hotels,  ^.,  as  well  as  all  deaths  among  the 
soldiery,  which  must  be  included  in  the  mortality  of  the  city  when- 
ever the  information  can  be  obtained. 

2.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  must  be  brought  into  relation 
with  the  mean  population  of  the  year,  calculated  on  the  two 
preceding  census  returns,  an4  on  the  arithmetic  rate  of  annual 
increase. 

The  third  subject  embraced  the  provision  of  weekly  returns  of 
births,  deaths,  and  their  caases,  the  latter  in  considerable  detail,  as 
to  the  diseases  and  other  sources  of  mortality,  the  different  sections 
of  the  city  in  which  they  occurred,  Ac.,  <fcc. 

A  regular  system  of  quarterly  and  annual  returns,  similar  to  those 
of  the  General  Registry  Office  in  England,  was  likewise  advocated. 

In  the  second  section,  presided  over  by  M.  Yvemes,  the  subjects 
of  the  relapses  of  criminals,  and  the  international  statistics  of  the 
registry  of  landed  property  and  of  mortgages,  were  considered  and 
discussed. 
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A  return  to  criminal  courEcs  is  rightly  considereil  febe  tonch- 
.stone  or  cracial  test  of  the  snccess  or  failure  of  pen&l  laws  and  of 
prison  discipline,  and  the  validity  of  the  test  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  a  careful  collection  of  the  facts  and  figures  connected 
with  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  criminals.  The  distinction 
between  the  part  to  be  taken  by  statistics  and  that  devolving  upon 
GK>vemments  and  legislatures  in  dealing  with  this  important  branch 
of  judicial  inquiry,  was  rightly  drawn  in  the  very  practical  report 
submitted  by  M.  de  Sterlich.  After  an  animated  and  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  different  aspects  of  relapse  in  its  strictly  legal  and 
general  relations,  and  the  impossibility  at  present  of  attempting  an 
uniform  system  of  international  judicial  statistics,  the  following 
propositions  were  adopted : — 

"  The  Congress  expresses  a  hope  that  criminal  statistics  will  be 
*'  made  to  provide  the  means  of  studying  the  movements  of  relapses, 
'*  and  the  influence  of  different  penitentiaiy  systems  on  the  morality 
•*  of  prisoners. 

'*  It  considers  that  to  obtain  this  in  a  practical  form  it  is  neces- 
"  sary : 

''1.  To  adopt  an  exact  and  simple  system  of  inquiry  and  record 
*^  of  relapse.  To  this  end  the  Congress  again  calls  the  attention  of 
"  Gk)vemments  to  the  adoption  of  judicisJ  rolls  or  registers  (ccuien 
*'  jvdicicmes)  such  as  exist  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in  Portugal,  or 
"  of  periodical  registers  such  as  are  found  in  Buslsia.  It  is  believed 
**  that  an  interchange  of  conviction  returns  would  add  to  the  pro- 
"  tection  of  society. 

'*  2.  To  record  by  means  of  summaries  of  these  registers  annual 
**  statements  in  an  sJphabetical  form  of  all  relapsed  or  reconvicted 
^  criminals,  their  names,  surnames,  age,  civil  status,  profession, 
**  origin,  domicile,  degree  of  instruction,  all  antecedent  sentences 
"  (their  nature  and  duration),  the  place  in  which  they  were  under* 
**  gone,  the  period,  and  the  freedom  from  further  pursuit. 

"  8.  To  cause  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  directors  of  prisons  annual 
'*  and  alphabetical  lists  of  all  discharges  from  prisons,  containing,  in 
"  addition  to  facts  relating  to  the  individual  released  and  the 
*^  sentence  suffered : 

**  a.  The  length  of  time  passed  in  the  prison. 

'^  b.  The  occupation  followed  during  imprisonment. 

"  0.  That  learnt  or  exercised  during  detention. 

**  d.  The  state  of  education  on  entering  and  on  leaving  the  prison. 

"  6.  Whether  discharged  by  fulfilment  of  sentence  or  pardon. 

*'  /.  The  amount  o£  earnings  given  on  release. 

"  g.  The  assistance  given  by  prisoners'  aid  societies,  before  or 
"  after  release. 

**  4.  To  establish  a  certain'  conformity  in  the  state  of  the  re* 
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"  convicted  as  detailed  in  the  liste  of  tbel^^ogt  of  national  import- 
•'  the  sentences  passed  upon  them  since  lib^^^u  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
"  6.  To  restrict  inquiries  regarding  relapS^^^  ^j^-^l^  ^^^^  ^ 
"  been  punished  with  more  than  a  year  of  los8^^%^  ^^^  ^^xeix  own 
**  those  who  have  been  set  free  in  the  year  of  observatio^^r^j  them 
"  two  preceding  years. 


"  As  to  the  heads  of  information  which  should  be  fonna^_^^ 
"  criminal  statistics,  for  the  reconvicted,  the  principal  are : —         \ 

"  6.  Sex,  civil  status,  degree  of  education,  profession,  domicile  x 
"  — ^town  or  country — age  at  first  and  last  conviction,  and  first  and 
''  last  offence. 

"  7.  For  penitentiary  establishments. 

''  a.  Whether  cellular  or  in  community,  industrial  or  agri- 
"  cidtural. 

"  h.  The  character  of  the  establishment,  public  or  private. 

'*  c.  Sex  and  age — ^men  and  women  above  20  years :  boys  and 
^'  girls  under  20  years. 

'*  As  respects  each  establishment,  it  would  be  useful  to  know 
**  the  total  population  on  the  31st  of  December,  and  the  number  of 
''  liberated.  For  these  the  duration  of  punishment  undergone,  the 
"  amount  of  earnings  made  over  on  release,  and  lastly,  for  the  re- 
*^  convicted,  the  number  of  times  they  have  been  caught  and  con- 
"  demned  since  their  liberation,  and  during  the  time  indicated  in 
'^  section  five,  the  nature  of  the  new  offences  committed,  and  the 
"  result  of  the  trials. 

"  8.  A  similar  record  for  adulte  and  children,  aided  by  discharge 
'*  societies,  and  for  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  tickets  of 
"  leave.  The  record  of  relapse  in  all  that  concerns  these  is  of  the 
"  greatest  importance.  -*  "*' 

'*  9.  As  often  desired  by  the  Congress,  criminal  statistics 
*'  relating  to  relapse  and  prison  discipline. should  be  preceded  by 
'judicial  notices  to  render  them  more  exact  and  readily  intel- 
"  ligible. 

"  10.  The  statistics  of  military  tribunals  should  be  added  to 
"  those  of  civil  courts,  in  all  cases  relating  to  offences  against  the 
"  common  weal." 

Having  had  considerable  experience  of  prisons,  prison  registers, 
and  criminals,  during  and  after  imprisonment,  I  am  afraid  that  I 
cannot  concur  with  the  section  in  considering  these  resolutions  to 
be  either  simple  in  character,  easy  to  procure,  or,  when  obtained, 
to  apply  to  useful  purposes. 

I  submitted  to  the  section  the  far  more  simple  and  efficient 
system  in  use  in  Gbeat  Britain,  which  I  was  charged  to  present  by 
Colonel  Du  Cane,  but,  as  it  is  not  even  referred  to,  I  presume  it 
was  either  not  understood,  or  not  considered.     I  was  unable  to 
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A  retnm  to  criminal    explain  it  myself,  Lence   probably  the 
.stone  or  crucial  test  of  ^' 

prison  discipline,  au^'c  particulars  Great  Britain  is  in  advance  of  the 
mined  by  a  >ip"*g  in  matters  connected  with  convicts  and  their 
with  the  t^}  ai^d  with  the  repression  of  crime,  and  we  assuredly 
betwee^^  if  anything,  to  learn  from  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  or 
Qpif^aa  regarding  them.  Where  personal  liberty  is  so  carefully 
/uarded  as  it  is  amongst  us,  and  none  of  the  strange  forms  of 
judicial  procedure  which  obtain  in  some  of  the  countries  referred 
to  would  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  it  is  surely  worth  the  while  of 
continental  statists  to  study  our  forms,  procedure,  and  records, 
more  than  they  appear  at  present  to  do. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  in  the  corresponding  section  at  St. 
Petersburg  even  eminent  jurists  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of 
the  Indian  criminal  code,  probably  the  most  complete  and  scientific 
body  of  criminal  law  in  existence.  The  code  of  criminal  procedure 
of  that  country  is  likewise  deserving  of  careful  study,  if  our 
Congress  ever  hopes  to  be  able  to  devise  an  international  system  of 
nomenclature  of  crime  and  of  criminal  statistics. 

The  report  on  the  subject  of  international  statistics  of  land 
tenure  and  mortgages  points  out  clearly  why  it  is  impossible,  at 
present,  to  deal  with  the  question  in  more  than  a  very  general 
manner,  so  diverse  are  the  systems  prevailing  in  diJSerent  countries 
in  regard  to  the  published  records  on  the  subject  It  might  have 
gone  further  and  shown  that  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  tenure,  transfer,  and  other  conditions  of  landed 
property,  in  all  countries,  is  absolutely  necessary  before  anything 
like  agreement  as  to  the  bedt  means  of  obtaining  and  recording  the 
facts  relating  to  it  can  be  hoped  for.  The  subject  is  one,  however, 
which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  these  international  con- 
gresses, for  there  are  few  questions  more  intimately  associated  with 
the  politico-economic  condition  of  a  country  than  that  of  land 
tenure.  Instead,  however,  of  dealing  with  so  great  and  complicated 
a  question  in  a  full  and  comprehensive  manner,  embracing  all  par- 
ticulars regarding  it,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  better 
to  treat  it  in  a  strictly  analytic  fashion,  by  separating  it  as  far  as 
possible  into  its  component  parts,  and  considering  each  separately. 
It  will  take  several  congresses  to  exhaust  these  in  detail,  and  when 
this  has  been  done  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  it  up  synthetically, 
to  bind  up  all  in  one  comprehensive  whole,  and  then  lay  down  with 
some  degree  of  authority  the  procedure  best  calculated  to  secure 
uniformity  of  record  for  international  purposes. 

As  respects  moi*tgages,  the  difGiculty  seems  to  me  to  be  equally 
great,  for  until  the  laws  and  practices  regulating  them  in  different 
countries  are  clearly  ascertained  and  placed  on  record,  any  figures 
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collected  would  Lave  little  real  significancs.] most  of  national  import- 
For  these  reasons  I  refrain  from  reprodncinj^f  ^U  the  facts  and  cir- 
Congress,  as  they  will  need  much  greater  ela^^g^g^  ^YAch  have  a 
sion  than  they  have  yet  received,  before  they  can^^  f^j.  {j^q]^  own 

8^^^^*  ^garding  them 

The  second  and  fifth  sections  were  united  to  considei- 

tion  of  the  statistics  of  commercial  and  industrial  joint  stock- .^^^^ 

panics,  it  having  important  judicial,  as  well  as  industrial   9uti^ 

commercial  bearings.  \ 

The  vast  development  of  joint  stock  enterprises  in  recent  tiYnes,     \ 
and  the  extraordinary  frauds  to  which  they  are  liable,  as  the 
records  of  our  own  criminal   courts  too  painfully  testify,  invest  Sy 

this  subject  with  exceptional  interest.     With  it  again  is  intimately  > 

associated  the  question  of  limited  liability,  which  has  given  a  fresh 
impulse  and  a  new  aspect  to  most  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prises, but  which  is  not  without  its  dangers  to  the  unwary  and 
inexperienced.  As  the  question  was  submitted  for  consideration  by 
a  master  mind,  and  was  treated  by  him  in  a  memoir  of  remarkable 
clearness  and  close  and  logical  reasoning,  you  will  perhaps  concur 
with  me  in  considering  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  place  on  our 
records  the  detailed  report  and  resolution  of  the  combined  section. 

"  Dr.  Engel,  the  author  of  the  memoir  contained  in  the  pro- 
''  gramme,  having  explained  the  leading  idea  which  had  guided  him 
"  in  his  work,  proposed  to  the  Congress  to  vote  the  resolutions 
*'  necessary  for  the  detailed  treatment  of  the  statistics  of  industrial 
"  and  commercial  associations,  which  would  also  permit  of  a  deeper 
"  study  of  the  question,  and  make  better  known  the  true  nature 
"  of  the  things  considered,  than  was  at  present  the  case.  As 
"  mentioned  in  his  memoir,  joint  stock  and  limited  liability 
"  companies  have,  in  the  last  ten  years,  attained  truly  prodigious 
^'  extension.  As  no  member  of  the  two  sections  doubted  the  great 
"  benefits  resulting  from  collective  enterprises,  founded  on  the 
"  principle  of  the  limited  liability  of  the  individuals  engaged  in 
'*  them,  so  no  one  of  them  protest^,  when  mention  was  made  of  the 
"  destructive  loss  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  fictitious  enterprises, 
**  or  the  ill  success  of  a  great  proportion  of  joint  stock  undertakings. 

"  Considering  the  short  time  the  joint  section  could  give  to  the 
'*  discussion,  Dr.  Engel  proposed  to  eliminate  from  the  question  all 
"  associations  or  collective  enterprises  which  were  not  joint  stock  or 
**  limited,  so  as  to  concentrate  attention  upon  these  exclusively. 
"  This  manner  of  dealing  with  it  was  objected  to.  It  was  urged 
"  that  co-operative  and  credit  associations  played  an  equally  im- 
**  portant  part  in  the  economic  life  of  nations ;  but  in  reply  to  this 
"  attention  was  directed  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Berlin  Congress  in 
"  18G3,  when  this  question  was  considered  in  an  exhaustive  manner 
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A  return  to  criminal-ient  to  deal  with  it,  suob  as  M.  Schaltze- 
,Btone  or  cracial  test  of  ^ 

prison  discipline,  9i.jy^/  who  thought  that  detailed  statistics  of  joint 
mined  by  a  ^«<w^  liability  companies  onght  in  the  first  instance  to 
with  the  tifcy  to  bear  upon  the  prevention  of  a  renewal  of  the 
betweop^  disasters  from  which  we  are  still  suffering  fatal  con- 

^u^.nces,  endeavoured  to  deduce  as  a  corollary  from  that  point  of 
'^r.iew,  the  idea  that  statistics  as  a  preventive  measure,  would  not 
''*  only  appear  too  late,  but  that,  in  a  time  of  general  panic,  they 
*'  would  be  of  little  use.  They  also  thought  that  if  undertaken  by 
'*  the  State  or  by  statistical  bureaux,  Qovemments,  in  the  eyes  of 
"  ignorant  persons,  would  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  sharing  the 
"  responsibility  of  the  acts  of  Societies,  which  it  must  include  in  the 
*'  category  of  official  statistics. 

"  In  reply  to  these  fears,  it  was  alleged  that  the  statistics  of  joint 
*'  stock  companies,  would  have  no  neoessaiy  connection  with  police 
'*  or  justice,  but  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  as  well  for  the 
'*  public  administration,  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  showing  how 
*'  much  of  private  fortunes,  embarked  in  those  enterprises,  acted 
^'  and  reacted  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  people,  aiding  in 
''  that  way  the  public  good.  One  competent  member  went  so  far  as 
*'  to  express  a  belief  that  the  Congress  would  injure  its  reputation 
'^  if  it  passed  a  negative  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the  statistics 
*'  of  joint  stock  societies  were  superfluous  or  unnecessary. 

*'  Several  members  proposed  to  adjourn  the  question,  and  to  refer 
*'  it  back  to  the  permanent  commission  to  prepare  a  fresh  report 
^'  regarding  it  for  the  next  Congress.  But  Dr.  Engel  energetically 
'*  opposed  this  on  the  ground  that  it  came  from  the  permanent 
"  commission  of  1873,  and  to  refer  it  back  to  what  was  practically 
^'  the  same  body  would  be  a  mild  form  of  rejection.  The  majority 
^'  adopted  this  view,  when  the  following  propositions  were  adopted, 
*'  Dr.  Engel  being  the  reporter.  These  propositionB  were  sub- 
^'  stantially  those  of  the  memoir,  with  a  few  modifications  adopted 
*<  in  consequence  of  the  restriction  of  the  discussion.'' 

1.  There  is  urgent  need  in  every  State  for  statistics  of  joint  stock 

and  limited  liability  associations. 

2.  Statistical  reporters  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  for  each  com- 
pany  or  association  the  data  indicated  in  Dr.  Engel's  formu- 
lary. 

3.  The  data  obtained  shall  be  concentrated  according  to  the 

groups  and  classes  of  the  industrial  census.  A  recapi« 
tulatory  table,  proposed  according  to  a  fixed  formulary,  shall 
present,  with  reference  to  the  societies  grouped  together, 
the  details  of  the  individual  bulletins. 
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4  The  inquiry  into  these  societies  sb^j^^g^  ^f  national  import- 

y^*"-  \rf  all  the  facts  and  cir- 

5.  In  order  that  the  stitistical  bureanx  i3^^g^    which  have   a 

informed  of  the  creation  of  new  or  th^^lS|j^g  ^^^  ^Yieir  own 
companies,  and  that  they  may  keep  count  ot^^j,^£jj  them 
events  relating  to  them,  those  societies  shall  b^S^^^ 
law  to  transmit,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  the  said  t)I^^^Tid 
two  printed  copies  of  every  printed  notification  issued^Jl^ 
them.  « 

6.  The  statistical  bureaux  shall  take  note  of  the  value  of  the    \ 

shares  and  other  deeds  issued  by  those  societies.  They  shall 
publish  annually  the  minimum  and  maximum  value  of  the 
shares  of  each,  with  the  dates,  as  well  as  the  rate  on  the 
dlst  of  December  of  all  shares,  obHgations,  and  other  claims 
issued  by  them. 

7.  Statistical  bureaux  shall  compare  the  results  of  the  returns 

of  joint  stock  and  limited  liability  companies,  with  the  cor- 
responding results  of  industrial  and  oommepcial  returns,  so 
as  to  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the  increasing  trans- 
formation  of  individual  into  collective  enterprises. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
members  present,  and  were  followed  by  the  questionary  form  of 
returns  required,  which  I  am  unable  to  bring  within  the  limits  of 
this  brief  review.  It  is  very  complete,  and  drawn  up  with 
Dr.  Engel's  usual  care  and  judgment. 

Much  of  what  is  here  required  is  already  done  in  England, 
either  under  or  without  legislative  compulsion.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain,  however,  that  the  published  balance  sheets  and  accounts  of 
a  large  number  of  our  joint  stock  and  limited  liability  companies 
are  so  constructed  as  to  render  the  detection  of  fraud  or  fiction 
easy,  except  probably  in  relation  to  insurance  companies  or  benefit 
societies,  if  the  latter  come  fairly  within  the  designation. 

The  third  section  was  devoted  to  public  health,  under  the  pre- 
sidency  of  Dr.  Rupp.  It  considered  and  discussed  the  question  of 
epidemic  diseases  generally,  and  of  cholera  in  particular,  from  a 
statistical  and  international  stand-point.  In  these  days  of  rapid 
movement  and  intimate  international  communication,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  an  early  knowledge  of 
the  origin  of  epidemic  diseases  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  exten- 
sion. I  have  in  another  place,  and  before  a  society  specially 
devoted  to  the  study  of  epidemics,  analysed  the  work  done  in  this 
section.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Congress 
these  questions  were  relegated  to  a  sub-section,  and  the  Russian 
physicians  promised  to  subject  the  resolutions  adopted  to  careful 
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A  return  to  criminalvn  their  own  country,  and  to  report  the 
.stone  or  crucial  test  of  '^'ngress.  Few,  if  any,  Russian  medical  men 
prison  discipline,  ai>**/at  Buda-Pesth,  and  no  report  was  submitted, 
mined  by  a  .^'••^innch  to  be  regretted. 

with  the  t4iy  t  of  the  resolutions  arrived  at  in  the  capital  of 
betweo^**^^"  their  impracticability.  While  it  is  undoubted  that 
Qp^?^  are  the  life  of  statistics,  and  that  they  cannot  be  col- 
'-/^ted  with  too  great  regard  to  accuracy;  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is 
useless  to  overload  any  inquiry  with  a  multitude  of  microscopic 
minutiae,  which  are  of  little  or  no  practical  value,  and  which  give 
even  more  trouble  to  analyse,  than  they  do  to  gather  together. 

Moreover,  in  times  of  epidemics,  and  I  can  speak  from  expe- 
rience, having  passed  through  three  or  four  of  the  most  severe 
which  ever  occurred  in  the  capital  of  British  India,  medical  men 
are  far  too  much  harrassed  with  the  heavy  personal  responsibility 
resting  on  them,  to  be  able  to  make  notes  of  all  sorts  of  minute 
circumstances,  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  such  questions. 
They  themselves  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  cause  of  epidemics 
from  their  constant  contact  with  the  sick  and  dying,  and  need  a 
certain  amount  of  rest  and  relief  from  the  wearing  exhaustion 
entailed  by  the  making  of  minute  records,  after  a  hard  day's  work 
at  the  bedside,  to  enable  them  to  go  through  iAie  exertion  required 
from  them. 

From  such  returns  should,  therefore,  be  excluded  all  that  caonot 
be  shown  to  offer  some  reasonable  prospect  of  throwing  light  upon 
the  origin,  progress,  and  treatment  of  the  disease.  More  than  this 
it  is  idle  to  attempt,  and  visionary  to  hope  to  obtain. 

The  statistics  of  baths  and  mineral  waters  were  also  considered 
in  the  same  section.  The  question  is  one  of  limited  interest,  and 
the  therapeutical  value  of  these  agencies  appears  to  me  to  be 
considerably  over-rated  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  They  are  more 
often  pleasant  than  profitable  places  of  health  resort,  and  the  infor- 
mation regarding  them  which  is  contained  in  some  of  the  special 
works  devoted  to  balneology,  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  sufficient  for 
all  present  practical  purposes. 

It  was  scarcely  deserving  of  the  dignity  of  a  special  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  health  section,  which  would  be  better  occupied  in 
the  far  more  important,  extended,  and  difficult  field  of  therapeutical 
statistics  generally,  upon  which  there  is  little  reliable  information  in 
existence. 

Indeed,  if  the  health  section  is  not  more  carefully  regulated  in 
future,  and  its  labours  devoted  to  questions  of  pressing  importance, 
and  they  are  not  treated  in  a  plain,  practical  manner,  without  the 
introduction  of  microscopic  details  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
purport,  or  to  estimate  the  value,  it  had  better  be   suppressed. 
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Medicine  is  essentially  a  science  of  obser  almost  of  national  import- 
rigorons  exactness  in  the  collection  and  k  of  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
than  almost  any  other  branch  of  art  or  si^^ses,  which  have  a 
greatest  of  its  own  cultivators,  have  stated  tfeWjons,  for  their  own 
false  facts  than  erroneous  theories;  and  it  is  bjii^garding  them 
able  to  ns  that  we  do  not,  even  at  the  present  mom.N,^^^ 
thoroughly  reliable  body  of  hospital  statistics,  to  determin^^^^  and 
the  aggregation  of  the  sick  in  large  numbers  and  in  great  bnildin^k. 
is  a  blessing  or  the  reverse.  \ 

To  the  fourth  section  was  assigned  the  question  of  agriculture,  ^. 
sylviculture  and  agricultural  meteorology,  all  subjects  of  consider-     ^ 
able  importance  and  permanent  interest.     The  information  regard-         V 
ing  crops  and  agricultural  products  generally  is  at  present  extremely  > 

vague,  and  difficult  to  condense  and  utilise  for  practical  purposes. 
Uniformity  of  practice  in  the  collection  of  the  data,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  State  in  exacting  all  that  ought  fairly  to  be  required 
from  farmers,  landlords,  and  others  engaged  in  the  food  supply  of 
nations,  is  clearly  legitimate.  Our  own  returns  contain  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
question  to  be  able  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  might 
not  be  improved,  or  in  what  direction  change  is  required. 

The  periodical  tecurrenoe  of  famines  in  India  invests  the 
question  of  agricultuiul  meteorology  with  exceptional  interest  to 
us.  Great  Britain  herself  bein^  at  all  times  dependent  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  her  food  supplies  upon  other  nations,  a  wet  or 
a  dry  season,  and  a  rich  or  a  poor  crop,  simply  means  cheapness  or 
deamess  of  food,  and  greater  or  less  local  distress,  or  the  reverse ; 
but,  in  India  it  signifies  life  or  death,  in  the  appalling  measure 
exhibited  in  the  famine  now  drawing  to  a  close  in  Southern  India, 
and  on  no  less  than  three  previous  occasions  within  my  personal 
knowledge. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Congress,  simple  and  practical,  were  as 
follows : — 

"  1.  The  Congress  recommends  to  the  Governments  of  all 
*'  countries,  to  cause  the  collection  of  special  meteorological 
"  observations  in  connection  with  agricxdture,  to  be  sub- 
'*  mitted  to  a  central  authority,  elaborated  and  published 
"  regularly  by  the  State,  or  by  scientific  associations. 
"  2.  The  Congress  requests  Governments  to  have  regular 
"  monthly  reports  submitted  by  special  agents  (crop  re- 
*'  porters)  on  the  state  of  the  cereal  vegetation  of  their 
"  districts. 
*'  3.  The  Congress  recommends  Governments  to  take  steps  to 
"  secure  observations  regarding  the  influence  of  destruction 
**  of  forests  and  replanting,  on  climate. 
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stone  or  cmcial  test  of  ^'   ""^  *^^*  observations  regarding  storms, 

prison  discipline,  ai^/,  ^'^^^^^  Phenomena  relating  to  plants    and 

mined  bv  a  rui  jgf  -     -^^^^  ^  gathered  at  as  maay  points  as  possible 

with  the  tit  ^'^onntry,  and  that  the  resnlt  of  these  observations 

^-  tild  be  centralised,  co-ordinated,  and  published. 

^e   Congress  likewise  trusts  that  a  certain  number  of 

"  meteorological  observatories  should  be  in  telegraphic  com- 

"  munication   internationally,  to   transmit  weather  prog- 

"  nostics,  useful  alike  to  agriculture  and  commerce.     Those 

"  observations  should  be  immediately  made  known  to  the 

**  crop  reporters,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  spread  abroad, 

"  to  prevent  the  effects  of  frosts,  inundations,  &c. 

"  6.  The  Congress  charges  the  permanent  commission  to  com- 

"  municate  their  proposals  to  the  Meteorological  Congress 

"  to  be  held  at  Rome  in  1877,  and  in  the  event  of  agree- 

"  ment  between  the   permanent  commissions  of  the  two 

"  Congresses,    to    submit   the   definitive    wishes    of    this 

"  Congress  relative  to   agricultural  meteorology,   to  the 

**  Governments  of  different  countries." 

Much,  indeed  the  greater  part,  of  this  is  already  done.  In  India 
there  are  special  meteorological,  forest,  and  agricultural  departments, 
and  crop  reports  are  regularly  submitted  to  the  central  authorities 
by  the  collectors  of  districts,  dud  published  in  the  official  gazettes. 
I  doubt,  however,  if  the  latter  are  collected  by  sufficiently  skilled 
and  accurate  subordinate  native  agents  to  be  of  much  use,  as  when 
I  was  in  India,  the  revenue  returns  and  market  values  were  cer- 
tainly not  characterised  by  remarkable  accuracy  in  Lower  Bengal. 

With  respect  to  agriculture,  I  suspect  that  the  Indian  forest 
returns  already  contain  a  larger  amount  of  information  than  is 
required  by  the  Congress  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to 
compare  them. 

The  fifth  section,  devoted  to  Industry,  was  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  MM.  Bouschen  and  Engel,  and  discussed  the  questions 
of  house,  home,  or  family  industry ;  the  statistics  of  institutions 
created  in  the  larger  industries  for  the  benefit  of  the  labouring 
classes ;  and  of  deaths  and  accidents  in  factories,  resalting  from  the 
nature  of  the  work,  with  assurance  against  these  accidents. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  condense  the  work  done  in  this 
section,  in  the  necessarily  restricted  limits  of  my  report,  for  it  was 
well  and  thoroughly  done ;  indeed,  I  venture  to  recommend  that 
it  be  translated  in  extenso  and  placed  in  the  Miscellanea  of  a  future 
number  of  our  Journal,  if  room  can  be  found  for  it.  Now  that 
questions  regarding  capital  and  labour  are  so  thoroughly  and 
unhappily  to  the  front,  and  so  many  economic  fallacies  are  sown 
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Bketckd  oat.  least  among  the  people,  it  becomes  almost  of  national  import- 
ti)eae  congnv  to  ooUect  correct  and  detailed  data  of  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
nttle  h»d  oohstances  connected  with  the  working  classes,  which  have  a 
r^  "^'ict  bearing  on  their  well-being  and  social  relations,  for  their  own 
jj.  .^^.ormation  and  gaidanee,  and  to  direct  legislation  regarding  them 
j^jg^  ♦•to  sound  and  healthy  channels. 

plaiuer,       When  I  mention  that  the  chief  reporters  are  Drs.  Mayr  and 

Bhouii'  Engel,  their  names  alone  are  guarantees  of  the  value  of  their  work. 

oq4  Among  the  questions  are  the  mode  of  payment  of  salaries,  savings 

^     banks,   mutual  aid  (benefit  and  friendly)  societies ;  diseases,  dis- 

.f       ability,  and  deaths,  among  workmen ;  statistics  of  accidents,  and 

insurance   against  them,    and    inability   to    work,    which  shows 

strikingly  the  extent  of  the  field  covered,  and  the  importance  of  the 

interests  involved  in  this  branch  of  international  statistics. 

The  last  or  sixth  section  was  that  of  commerce  and  transport,  in 
which  was  discussed  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  drawing  up 
a  general  schedule  and  table  of  external  commerce,  and  the  statistics 
of  railways  and  movement  of  internal  commeix^. 

The  former  question  was  advanced  a  step  beyond  that  reached 
in  previous  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  a  more  complete  list  of 
articles  of  trade  than  had  yet  been  published  was  produced. 

But,  without  pretending  to  possess  any  special  knowledge  of 
trade  returns,  the  system  recommended  appears  to  me  to  be  much 
too  complicated  for  general  adoption,  and  to  be  difficult  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  mercantile  transactions  of  dilEerent  countries. 

The  subject  of  the  statistics  of  railways  and  the  movement  of 
internal  commerce,  was  relegated  to  a  strong  sub-committee  for 
foture  consideration  and  future  report.  The  tables  contained  in  the 
memoir  on  the  subject  of  railway  statistics,  separated  from  the  move- 
ment of  merchandise,  by  Mr.  GilPen,  were  specially  commended  on 
account  of  their  brevity  and  conciseness — qualities  so  seldom  exhi- 
bited in  any  section  of  the  Statistical  Congress,  as  to  merit  the 
exceptional  notice  they  received. 

As  this  ends  the  proper  business  of  the  sections,  and  of  the 
eompte  rendu  of  their  reports  and  conclusions,  I  shall  here  close  my 
brief  review,  without  specific  mention  of  the  extraneous  matters 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  not  contained  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Congress.  The  business  of  the  International 
Congress  should,  I  submit,  be  strictly  confined  to  the  questions 
agreed  to  be  discussed,  and  not  permit  of  the  introduction  of  any 
extraneous  matter  whatever. 

Two  of  the  papers  contained  in  this  appendix  do  not,  however, 
come  within  this  category.  The  report  of  M.  Yvemes  on  the  progress 
made  in  the  collection  of  international  statistics,  as  settled  by  the 
Congress  held  at  the  Hague ;  and  the  reports  of  MM.  Levasseur, 
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Mayr,  and  Ficker  on  the  graphic  exhibition — ^are  documents  deserv- 
ing of  careful  study  by  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  statistical 
inquiry  and  research. 

It  is,  I  think,  matter  of  much  regret  that  room  was  not  found 
at  this  Congress  for  the  consideration  of  the  statistics  of  treaties  of 
commerce,  as  proposed  by  Professor  Leone  Levi.  Some  of  these 
tfeatied  Were  on  the  eve  of  expiry,  and  in  regard  to  several  there 
were  such  evident  signs  of  a  retrograde  policy,  as  to  have  rendered 
it  exceptionally  interesting  and  important  to  obtain  the  views  of  the 
eminent  statists  of  all  countries  assembled  at  Buda-Pesth,  on  the 
true  principles  of  a  sound  and  wise  commercial  policy,  based  on  the 
results  of  the  returns  already  obtained.  The  eminently  injurious 
manner  in  which  restrictive  measures  are  applied,  even  to  the 
smallest  transactions  of  life,  is  so  utterly  opposed  to  progress  and 
its  resultant  prosperity,  that  the  most  elementary  principles  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  social  success  are  evidently  as  little  under- 
dtood  in  some  countries,  as  are  the  true  relations  of  capital  and 
labour  by  most  of  our  trade  unions. 

The  net  result  of  the  last  congress  may,  I  think,  without  any 
disparagement  of  the  pains  taken,  of  the  earnestness  exhibited,  and 
of  the  intelligence  displayed,  be  summed  up  in  a  very  brief  formu- 
lary, vizv :  that  by  undertaking  too  much,  comparatively  little  was 
accomplished.  It  was  a  matter  of  somewhat  plaintive  regret  in  some 
sections,  that  the  time  allowed  was  quite  insufficient  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  questions  submitted ;  and  one  section  actually  begged,  as 
a  favour,  from  the  organising  committee,  that  the  formularies  sub- 
mitted for  its  consideration  should  be  put  into  the  official  language 
of  the  Congress  in  the  Compte  Bendu,  This  request  was  submitted  by 
and  through  the  reporter — one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Congress,  who  was  himself  the  offender  in  the  matter. 

Several  matters  which  occurred  at  this  Congress  are  calculated 
to  call  into  question  the  usefulness  of  these  international  assem- 
blies, and  to  make  it  desirable  to  inquire  why  the  immediate  and 
visible  influence  of  the  Congress  in  the  advancement  of  statistics,  is 
so  small  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  The  question  is  too  large 
to  discuss  at  the  fag  end  of  my  report.  My  own  belief  is  that  it  is 
mainly  due  to  the  Congress  undertaking  too  mnch  at  each  of  its 
meetings ;  to  the  eminently  unpractical  and  impracticable  form  in 
which  many  of  its  resolutions  are  submitted ;  to  some  errors  of  pro- 
cedure ;  to  the  necessity  of  carefully  digesting  all  existing  statistics 
in  each  branch  of  inquiry,  so  as  to  know  what  we  actually  possess 
before  we  attempt  to  obtain  more ;  and  to  determining  what  really 
constitutes  Statistics,  of  which  Dr.  Engel  states  that  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  definitions  exist. 

The  example  of  the  illustrious   Quetelet  in  the  treatment   of 
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statistical  questions,  may  safely  be  Tecommended  for  imitation  to  all 
statists,  for  it  is  bnt  another  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  the 
inductive  philosophy  which  has  caused  all  branches  of  physical 
inquiry  to  make  such  rapid  advances  in  our  own  time,  and  which  is 
now  being  applied  with  similar  success  to  the  solutioii  pf  social 
and  economic  problems. 

Concluding  Remarks, 

HaWng  thus  very  briefly  brought  before  you  the  heads  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  last  International  Statistical  Congress,  I 
again  submit  for  your  consideration  my  proposals  for  a  change  in 
its  practice  and  procedure,  with  a  few  remarks  on  each.  I  see 
nothing  to  alter  or  modify  in  them.  You  will  have  gathered 
from  my  present  report,  that  I  consider  the  programme  of  the 
Congress  to  be  too  ambitious ;  that  it  attempts  to  accomplish  too 
much,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  restrict  its  attention  for  some 
time  to  come  to  such  subjects  as  are  of  pressing  and  primary 
importance,  and  to  digest  and  utilise  the  vast  amount  of  crude  but 
valuable  material  now  in  existence,  which  is  practically  lost  from 
its  scattered  form  and  absence  of  arrangement. 

My  proposals  are  as  follows : — 

Proposiiion  1. — The  programme  of  each  Congress  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  organising  committee,  in  consultation  with  the 
leading  statistical  authorities  of  the  place  selected  for  the 
ensuing  meeting.  This  programme,  when  finally  settled, 
shall  be  printed  and  circulated  to  all  statisticians  and  stQ^tis- 
tical  bodies  likely  to  take  part  in  the  congress,  at  least  six 
months  before  the  appointed  time  of  meeting. 

No  change  shall  afterwards  be  permitted  in  the  subjects 
selected  for  discussion,  or  in  the  sections  into  which  they 
shall  be  divided  for  consideration. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  desirable  that  the  programme  of  each 
congress  should  be  prepared  by  the  permanent  commission  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

The  permanent  commission  has  charge  of  all  the  interests  of 
the  congress  during  the  intervals  of  their  sittings.  They  will  of 
necessity  in  the  discharge  of  their  important  functions  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  statistical  research  a^id  inquiry  in 
all  the  countries  represented  by  them.  They  will  know  in  what 
exact  direction  further  inquiry  is  necessary,  and  will  in  consequence 
submit  to  each  congress  only  such  questions  as  are  of  pressing 
importance,  or  need  early  solution.  Much  of  the  time  of  every 
congress  seems  to  me  to  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  questions 
which  are  of  limited  interest  and  importance,  and  have  no  strictly 
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international  bearings.  The  more  limited  and  well  defined  the 
work  attempted  by  each  congress,  the  better  and  more  thoroughly 
it  will  be  done. 

When  all  the  great  leading  lines  of  inquiry  have  been  exhausted, 
and  an  agreement  has  been  come  to  for  their  international  treat- 
ment on  a  uniform  basis,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the 
detailed  elements  into  which  each  may  profitably  be  subdivided. 
That  time  is  still  far  distant,  and  until  it  has  arrived  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  strength  of  the  congress  should  be  applied  to 
such  subjects  only  as  are  of  primary  and  immediate  importance. 
The  world  generally  is  not  yet  sufficiently  instructed  to  estimate 
statistical  research  at  its  true  value,  and  until  its  results  are 
presented  to  statesmen  and  those  who  direct  and  control  legislation 
in  all  countries  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  readily  mastered,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  that  much  progress  will  be  made  in  their  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  well-being  of  civilised  communities. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  organising  committee  should,  if 
possible,  I  think,  be  associated  with  the  permanent  commission  in 
the  preparation  of  this  programme,  in  order  that  local  questions  of 
special  interest  and  importance  may  be  introduced  into  it.  It  is 
undoubtedly  desirable  to  secure  the  active  and  intelligent  co- 
operation of  the  statisticians  of  each  country  in  which  the  congress 
is  held,  and  I  know  of  no  better  means  of  attaining  this  object  than 
that  suggested  above.  By  this  means,  the  resources  and  various 
other  matters  of  national  importance  of  each  country  will  become 
better  known  to  all,  and  assuredly  they  can  no  where  be  studied 
with  greater  benefit,  than  in  their  respective  countries.  The 
relation  of  its  institutions  to  the  social  state  of  a  country  is  direct 
and  immediate,  and  there  is  no  nation  so  far  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  mankind  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  as  not  to  be  able  to  profit 
and  derive  lessons  of  wisdom  and  tolerance  from  its  neighbours. 
Apart  from  all  this,  is  the  feeling  of  amity  and  good  will  that  is 
the  invariable  result  of  free  and  friendly  intercommunion  in  such 
common  objects  of  scientific  interest. 

Proposition  2. — All  purely  local  arrangements  for  the  Congress 
shall  be  made  by  the  organising  committee,  to  whom  shall 
be  entrusted  the  duty  of  giving  efiect  to  the  programme 
already  settled.  The  president  and  secretaries  of  the  per- 
manent commission  shall  be,  ex-officio,  members  of  the  orga- 
nising committee. 

The  object  of  this  proposal  is  to  keep  the  work  of  local  organi- 
sation and  arrangement  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  per- 
manent commission,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  inseparable  from  the  procedure  of  the  present  avant- 
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congres.  The  local  work  is  itself  sufficiently  heavy  to  occupy  the 
whole  time  and,  attention  of  the  local  committee,  and  it  would  be 
considerably  facilitated  by  the  removal  of  the  matters  which  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  permanent  commission  during  the 
preceding  two  or  three  years,  and  which  demand  more  careful 
study  and  consideration  than  can  be  possibly  given  to  them  on  the 
first  assembling  of  the  members  of  the  congress. 

The  duty  of  carrying  into  effect  the  programme  detailed  by  the 
permanent  commission,  would  naturally  devolve  upon  the  local  or 
organising  committee,  as  it  would  be  a  strictly  executive  function. 
The  presence  of  the  president  and  secretaries  of  the  permanent 
commission  as  ex-njffioio  members  of  the  organising  committee, 
would  secure  the  right  understanding  of  the  programme  itself,  and 
prevent  the  delay  and  confusion  caused  by  the  rediscussion  of 
questions  already  definitely  determined.  The  permanent  com- 
mission would  thus  practically  be  in  abeyance  during  the  sitting  of 
the  congress,  except  as  a  consultative  body  in  case  of  need,  and 
would  only  resume  its  functional  activity  on  the  termination  of  the 
congress,  when  it  would  be  reconstituted  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  adopted  at  St.  Petersburg.  Some  such  division  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  altered  constitution  of  the  congress,  to  secure  its  harmonious 
and  effective  working. 

Proposition  3. — All  printed  papers,  discourses,  and  other  docu- 
ments intended  for  submission  to  the  congress  and  for  general 
distribution,  shall  be  made  over  to  the  local  secretaries,  who 
shall  be  charged  with  their  distribution,  and  shall  prepare  a 
printed  form  of  receipt  for  signature  by  each  person  to  whom 
the  said  papers  are  made  over. 

To  those  who  witnessed  the  waste  and  the  absence  of  order  and 
method  in  the  distribution  of  books  and  pamphlets  at  Buda-Pesth, 
the  necessity  of  some  such  rule  will  be  obvious.  Many  of  the  docu- 
ments submitted  to  each  congress  are  of  permanent  interest  and 
value,  and  have  cost  considerable  sums  of  money  to  print.  It  is  not 
right  or  decorous  that  the  members  of  the  congress  should  have  to 
scramble  for  them,  and  it  is  worse  than  wanton  waste  that  they 
should  fall  into  hands  which  can  make  no  proper  use  of  them. 

A  complete  series  should  be  collected  for  each  member  of  the 
permanent  commission,  and  for  the  acknowledged  delegates  of  every 
statistical  society  represented  at  the  congress.  All  surplus  copies 
should  be  distributed  among  the  remaining  menibers  of  the  congress 
in  the  order  of  their  personal  applications  in  writing,  addressed  to 
the  secretaries  of  the  organising  commission.     The  formality  of  a 
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receipt  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  documents  had 
really  reached  those  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

Proposition  4. — Official  delegates  shall  consist  of  all  statists 
accredited  by  their  respective  Governments,  and  of  such 
members  of  statistical  and  other  known  societies,  as  may 
appoint  them  to  be  their  representatives.  The  latter  shall 
enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  now  accorded  to  the 
former. 

The  question  of  official  delegates,  their  status,  functions,  and 
privileges,  has  been  discussed  in  great  detail  at  several  of  the  con- 
gresses, and  they  have  not  been  placed  in  their  present  position 
without  much  anxious  thought  and  care.  I  venture,  therefore,  to 
re-open  the  question  with  much  diffidence.  Still  the  present  practice 
appears  to  me  to  be  liable  to  so  many  objections,  and  to  fetter  the 
action  of  congress  so  greatly,  as  to  require  rQCOusideration. 

Considering  the  exceptional  position  occupied  by  official 
delegates,  and  the  subordinate  place  assigned  to  all  other  members 
of  the  coiigress,  I  am  of  opinion,  either  that  the  number  of  official 
delegates  should  be  limited  to  the  representatives  of  sovereign 
States,  or  that  their  privileges  should  be  extended  to  the  accredited 
representatives  of  all  recognised  statistical  societies  as  well. 

Whatever  may  be  the  practice  of  continental  States,  official 
delegates  from  England  in  no  way  represent  the  Government  of  that 
country,  inasmuch  as  no  action  can  be  taken  on  any  matters  sub- 
mitted by  them,  except  through  the  legislature  of  the  country. 

Again,  the  accredited  members  of  statistical  societies  are 
entitled  to  more  consideration  than  is  at  present  shown  to  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  pay  their  own  expenses  to  the  congress,  and  on 
their  return  to  their  homes  can  exercise  a  much  wider  influence  on 
the  opinion  and  action  of  their  respective  countries,  than  any  other 
members  of  the  congress,  through  the  publications  and  discussions 
of  the  several  societies  which  they  represent. 

I  know  of  no  valid  reason  why  they  should  be  excluded,  as  they 
are  practically  at  present,  from  the  various  offices  in  the  different 
sections,  in  which  some  at  least  of  them  could  do  good  and  efficient 
service. 

So  strong  was  the  feeling  on  these  points  entertained  by  many 
of  the  English  members  at  the  last  congress,  that  I  feel  sure  that 
few  of  them  will  attend  again,  if  some  concession  be  not  made  in 
this  direction. 

The  formation  of  the  permanent  commission  has  really  changed 
the  relations  of  the  congress  to  the  whole  question  of  international 
statistics,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  constitution  of  the  congress 
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were  now  care^Uy  re-considered,  with  special  reference  to  this  great 
and  important  change. 

Proposition  5, — Previous  to  the  assembly  of  the  sections  each 
day,  a  discourse  on  some  branch  of  intematioDal  statistics 
shall  be  furnished  by  some  eminent  statistidan,  selected  by 
the  permanent  commission.  This  discourse  shall  be  written 
in  the  official  language  of  the  congress,  and  shall  be  printed 
for  genei*al  distribution,  in  the  same  manner  as  now  obtains 
in  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

This  is  a  new,  and  I  venture  to  think  by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant feature  of  congressional  work.  Every  scientific  man  in 
Europe  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  practical  workiug  of  all 
scientific  congresses,  that  the  nature  of  the  proposal  needs  no 
detailed  exposition.  For  statistics,  an  authoritative  view  of  each 
section  of  inquiry  by  a  statist  of  eminence,  will  become  one  of  the 
most  important  landmarks  in  the  science,  and  in  the  entire  absence 
of  text  books  on  statistical  inquiry  generally,  as  a  branch  of 
political  economy  and  sociology,  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  study 
which  is  much  needed.  It  will  greatly  increase  the  interest  of  the 
congress  itself,  and  tend  more  than  anything  I  know  of  to  advance 
the  scientific  study,  practical  application,  and  popularisation  of 
statistics  as  a  branch  of  science.  Until  in  &Gt  it  has  been  shaped 
into  something  of  a  scientific  form,  this  will  be  the  best  of  all  schools 
for  the  teaching  of  statistical  methods. 

Proposition  6. — ^The  rules  regarding  the  languages  to  be  used, 
the  length  of  speeches,  and  similar  matters,  shall  be  strictly 
enforced  by  the  presidents  of  S0ctions. 

This  rule  is,  I  also  think,  very  necessary,  for  unless  exactness 
and  regularity  are  observed  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  languages 
allowed,  oonibsion  is  certain  to  occur.  The  official  reporters  should 
be  only  for  the  languages  sanctioned,  and  those  who  wish  their 
speeches  or  communications  to  be  incorporated  in  the  trfmsactions 
of  the  congress,  should  have  them  translated  into  those  languages. 
At  the  Buda-Pesth  Congress,  while  the  resolutions  communicated  to 
the  general  assembly  were  in  French,  long  discourses  in  other 
languages  explaining  their  purport  were  allowed.  This  I  hold  to  be 
a  grave  irregularity,  which  should  not  be  permitted  to  recur,  for 
obvious  reasons.  Indeed  in  some  of  the  most  important  sections 
nearly  everything  was  done  in  German,  and  one  section  had  to  beg 
of  the  organising  committee  to  turn  its  proceedings  into  French. 

Proposition  7. — ^AD  notices  of  deceased  members  shall  be 
pronounced  orally,  and  shall  be  in  the  official  language  of 
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tbe  congress.  This  shall  not  prevent  the  distribation  of 
written  memoirs,  should  such  be  prepared  bj  any  member  of 
the  congress.  These  memoirs  may -be  in  any  of  the  leading 
European  languages  preferred  by  the  writer. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  necessary  rule.  The  time  of  the  congress  is 
very  precious,  and  will  not  permit  of  the  reading  of  long  written 
discourses  with  advantage.  Oral  addresses  are  always  more 
animated  and  interesting  than  didactic  discom*8es,  and  there  are 
very  few  men  of  whom  and  their  works  an  accurate  outline  cannot 
be  g^ven  viva  voce  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  For  permanent  record, 
a  more  detailed  analytical  biography  is  no  doubt  desirable  and  requi- 
site, and  this  is  duly  provided  for  in  the  second  portion  of  the 
proposition. 

Propotition  8. — The  reports  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
results  of  the  deliberations  of  the  sections,  shall  be  striciJy 
confined  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  those  sections  after 
discussion,  and  shall  be  in  the  official  language  of  the 
congress. 

If  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  are  properly  reported  from 
day  to  day,  explanatory  remarks  on  the  resolutions  adopted  will  be 
unnecessary.  The  great  disadvantage  of  the  present  procedure  is 
that  it  allows  a  reporter  to  introduce  controversial  matters  into  his 
remarks,  which  are  altogether  out  of  place  in  the  general  assembly, 
and  occupy  time  and  attention  unprofitably. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  resolutions  of  the  congress  should 
be  correctly  apprehended  before  the  congress  breaks  up,  and  this, 
it  seems  to  me,  will  be  best  accomplished  by  keeping  them  free 
from  all  extraneous  matters. 

Proposition  9. — The  proces  verbal  of  these  resolutions  shall  be 
prepared,  and,  after  being  reported  to  the  general  assembly, 
be  published  at  once  by  the  secretaries  of  the  congress  for 
general  distribution,  in  the  same  noanner  as  the  daily 
bulletins.  These  resolutions  shall  not  be  discussed  by,  nor 
submitted  for  the  votes  of  the  general  assembly. 

Very  great  practical  inconvenience  is  at  present  caused  by  the 
unavoidable  delay  incurred  in  preparing  the  proch  verbal  of  the 
final  resolutions  of  the  congress.  By  the  adoption  of  the  above 
proposal  it  can  be  prepared  at  once,  and  each  delegate  can  carry  it 
away  with  him^  and  consider  it  while  all  his  impressions  are  fresh. 
The  adv^antage  of  this  course  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  further 
exposition. 

The  detailed  coinvpte  rendu  of  the   whole  proceedings  of  the 
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congress  can  then  be  prepared  with  the  care  and  deliberation 
necessary  in  that  which  will  become  matter  of  history  and  per- 
manent record. 

Proposition  10. — At  the  conclnsipn  of  the  congress,  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  permanent  commis- 
sion, in  such  manner  as  the  members  of  that  commission 
may  deem  to  be  best  fitted  to  advance  the  cause  of  statistical 
science  and  research  in  their  international  relations. 

This  is  the  most  important  consideration  of  all,  for  upon  the 
careful  working  of  the  permanent  commission  will  depend  the 
future  success  of  the  international  congress  itself.  Much  of  the 
past  labour  of  that  body  has  been  without  practical  result,  simply 
from  the  absence  of  an  authoritative  analysis  and  continuance  of  its 
work  by  a  competent  tribunal.  This  link  is  now  supplied,  and 
ought  in  the  fnture  to  secure  the  presentation  to  every  country 
represented  at  the  congress,  of  the  result  of  its  deliberations  in  a 
plain  and  practical  form. 

In  no  other  manner  are  its  labours  likely  to  find  acceptance  in 
Great  Britain  and  her  vast  dependencies,  where  the  people  to  a 
great  extent  govern  themselves,  and  all  legislative  measures  are 
subjected  to  careful  public  scrutiny  and  examination  before  they 
are  submitted  to  the  governing  bodies,  with  whom  they  are  not 
likely  to  find  acceptance  unless  they  are  approved  by  the  public 
voice. 
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Discussion  on  Dr.  Mouat's  Report. 


Professor  Leone  Levi  said,  that  having  had  the  hononr  of  attend, 
ing  nearly  every  session  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress, 
he  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  report  which  had 
been  presented  by  Dr.  Monat.  He  thought  that  the  world  had  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  organisation  of  snch  a  congress.  He 
believed  it  had  given  great  impetns  to  statistical  science,  and 
had  considerably  enlarged  the  field  of  observation,  as  well  as 
rendered  that  observation  more  reliable,  the  facts  being  more 
carefnlly  collated.  So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  publica- 
tion ''of  our  judicial  statistics  in  their  present  complete  manner, 
is  decidedly  a  result  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress. 
He  would  further  say,  that  to  the  organising  conmiission  of  the 
Congress  at  Buda-Pesth,  as  well  as  to  the  organising  commission 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Florence,  and  other  places,  they  were  greatly 
indebted.  He  believed  they  had  taken  all  along  enormous  pains, 
not  only  to  prepare  the  programmes  as  carefully  as  possible,  but 
also  to  provide  for  a  reception  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the 
learned  statists  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  criticism  which 
Dr.  Mouat  had  given  of  the  proceedings  of  that  congress  was,  to 
a  certain  extent,  true ;  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  concur  in  the 
statement  that  such  congresses,  and  especially  the  last  session  at 
Buda-Pesth,  had  done  nothing.  The  labours  of  any  one  session  of 
the  congress  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  labours  of  all 
preceding  sessions  ;  and  he  thought  the  Buda-Pesth  Congress  could 
not  fail  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  further  eluci- 
dation of  many  difficult  matters.  The  programme  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Mouat,  was  far  too  voluminous,  and  was  distributed  at  too  late  a 
period.  At  the  last  Congress  at  Buda-Pesth,  some  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  only  received  during  the  sectional  meeting.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  very  great  want,  because  the  field  of  research  being  so 
vast,  members  who  were  expected  to  contribute,  could  not  be  expected 
to  come  provided  with  the  necessary  amount  of  information,  unless 
the  programme  came  to  their  hand  in  sufficient  time  to  study  the 
subjects  carefully  before  they  went  to  the  meetings.  He  thought 
the  suggestion  that  the  preparation  of  the  progranune  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  permanent  commission,  a  valuable  one.  As  it  was, 
the  Statistical  Commission  of  Buda-Pesth  had  to  resort  to  Germany 
and  other  places  for  the  preparation  of  parts  of  the  programme. 
The  last  programme  was  partly  in  German  and  partly  in  French. 
There  were  two  or  three  papers  on  each  subject,  and  there  was 
evidently  a  want  of  unity  in  the  whole.  If  the  permanent  com- 
mission undertook  the  preparation  of  the  programme,  this  incon- 
venience, to  a  certain  extent,  would  be  removed.  Dr.  Mouat  sug- 
gested that  the  unofficial  members  of  the  congress  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  official  members.     This  had  been 
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a  great  difficulty  at  all  tlie  meetings,  and  it  arose,  he  believed, 
from  the  very  stmcture  of  the  congress.  If  he  understood  it 
rightly,  the  International  Statistical  Congress  was  primarily  a 
congress  of  official  members  only  acting  with  the  co-operation  of 
unofficial  ones — statisticians  of  all  countries — ^thus  combining  the 
actual  labourers  of  the  statistical  bureaux  with  private  students  of 
statistical  and  economic  science.  Unofficial  members  had  reason  to 
complain  that  in  some  instances,  especially  of  official  receptions, 
they  found  themselves  excladed,  but  that  arose  from  no  other 
account  whatever,  except  from  the  strictly  constitutional  character 
of  the  congress,  and  also  probably  from  the  limited  power  in  some 
cases  of  extending  the  largess  of  hospitality.  It  was,  however, 
desirable  that  this  anomaly  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  removed, 
and  that  official  and  non-official  members  should  be  placed  upon  an 
equal  footing.  He  was  afraid  that  the  proposal  of  having  discourses 
delivered  every  day  on  some  branch  of  statistical  science,  would  not 
be  acceptable  or  practicable,  because  they  would  take  up  so  mnch 
time.  They  would  consume  an  hour  and  a-half  of  each  day  of  the 
few  hoars  that  were  at  their  disposal.  The  congress  did  not  profess 
to  teach  the  theory  of  statistics.  Its  object  was  to  develop  the 
science  of  exposing  statistical  facts.  If  general  discourses  were 
prepared,  they  might  be  printed  and  distributed,  but  not  delivered, 
because  there  would  be  no  time  for  the  purpose.  The  matter  of 
language  was  certainly  a  great  difficulty  at  such  congresses.  When 
it  was  considered  that  in  dealing  with  scientific  questions  we  must 
use  scientific  and  technical  terms,  it  would  be  seen  that  to  under- 
stand well  the  real  import  of  each  word  was  of  the  greatest  value. 
When,  therefore,  languages  were  spoken  which  were  but  im- 
perfectly understood,  or  altogether  unknown,  it  was  perfectly 
absurd  to  vote  upon  the  insertion  of  a  statistical  word  which  might 
have  a  perfectly  different  meaning  in  the  mind  of  different  members. 
The  question  ai  language  was  a  svne  qud  non  for  the  success  of  the 
congress,  and  never  did  he  see  the  difficulty  more  conspicuously 
illustrated  than  at  Buda-Pesth.  In  other  places  French  was  much 
more  spoken,  and  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  official  language; 
but  at  Buda-Pesth  the  large  proportion  of  Glermans  present  at 
every  section  monopolised  the  whole,  and  those  who  were  not  well 
acquainted  with  German  were  shut  out  altogether  from  taking  any 
practical  part  in  the  discussion.  Dr.  Mouat  had  suggested  that  the 
reporter  from  the  sections  to  the  general  meetings  should  confine 
himself  to  the  resolutions.  Professor  Levi  felt  that  could  not  be, 
because  it  was  needful  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  section 
should  be  explained  to  the  congress.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
mere  reading  of  the  resolutions  would  be  sufficient  for  the  congress. 
He  thought,  however,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the 
resolutions  should  be  printed  in  the  bulletin  of  the  congress,  at 
least,  on  the  morning  before  they  were  put  to  the  congress. 
Unless  such  resolutions  were  printed  beforehand,  no  one  could  give 
an  intelligent  opinion  on  their  merit.  As  it  was,  the  proceedings 
of  the  general  congress  were  of  little  value,  indeed,  the  real  value 
of  the  congress  consisted  in  the  labour  of  the  sections.  The 
carrying  out  of  these  resolutions  did  not  rest  with  the  congress, 
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bnt  with  the  Governments  to  which  the  resolutions  were  commnni- 
cated;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  permanent  commission 
would  exercise  considerable  influence  upon  such  Gk)vemments  in 
that  direction,  and  that  it  should  see  that  they  were  carried  out.  It 
was  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  large  number  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  congress  passed  unnoticed  bj  any  Government — the 
English  QtJvemment  included — and  in  thit  manner  a  great  deal 
of  labour  was  lost;  but  if  the  permanent  commission  were  more 
vigilant  in  pressing  them  on  the  attention  of  the  different  Govern- 
ments, much  more  benefit  would  accrue  from  the  congress  to  the 
nations  generally.  Dr.  Mouat  regretted  that  his  suggestions  that 
the  congress  should  appoint  a  commission  to  report  on  the  statistics 
illustrative  of  the  operation  of  the  recent  treaties  of  commerce  had 
not  been  acted  upon.  From  a  letter  received  from  M.  Keleti,  he 
hoped  the  permanent  commission  would  deal  with  it  at  its  first 
meeting.  When  the  Allied  Powers  met  in  congress  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1814-15,  a  committee  of  statists 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  statistics  of  population  and  area  of 
the  countries  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  new  political  arrangement,  and 
he  did  not  see  why,  in  the  negotiation  of  treaties  of  commerce  and 
other  economic  questions,  statisticians  should  not  be  asked  to  give 
the  facts  of  the  case  in  a  plain,  scientific  manner.  He  thought 
such  a  suggestion  might  be  of  advantage  to  all  States.  He  was 
sure  they  all  felt  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Mouat  for  the  valuable 
paper  with  which  he  had  favoured  the  Society. 

Mr.  Newmajwh  considered  that  Dr.  Mouat  had  done  the  Society 
a  great  service,  and  the  modem  invention  of  statistical  Congresses 
a  greater  service  still.  He  jocularly  described  Dr.  Mouat's  pro- 
positibns  as  a  new  "ten  commandments,"  and  a  fitting  addition 
to  the  decalogue,  and  said  that  ihej  ought  to  be  made  equally  obliga- 
tory. He  was  glad  that  there  was  any  gentleman  at  Buda-Pesth 
who  had  his  wits  so  much  about  him  as  to  be  able  to  criticise  the 
elaborate  machinery  that  these  statistical  congresses  represented. 
He  had  no  animosity  to  these  assemblies  ;  he  haid  assisted  in  a  very 
subordinate  capacify  at  two  of  them,  aa  one  of  that  branch  of 
unofi^ial  members  who  had  been  referred  to,  therefore  he  had  some 
personal  knowledge  of  what  took  place.  He  wished  to  know,  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  what  was  the  net  result  of  these  con-^ 
ferences.  He  could  not  see  that  any  large  amount  of  practical  good 
had  resulted  from  them.  Dr.  Mouat  had  said  that  the  great  defect 
of  these  congresses  was  the  enormous  amount  and  the  torturing 
degree  of  detail  into  which  they  entered.  That  was  exactly  the 
impression  made  on  his  own  mind  from  what  he  had  seen  and  read 
of  them,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  they  broke  down.  As  for  any 
civilised  or  sensible  Government  carrying  out  the  extravagant 
conditions  and  preposterous  recommendations  of  these  congresses, 
it  was  perfectly  impossible.  It  was  beyond  the  province  of  a 
Government,  which  simply  existed  for  practical  purposes,  to  become 
a  mere  machine  for  settling  questions.  There  ought  to  be  good 
resulting  from  these  congresses,  if  statistics  were  to  accomplish 
anything  like  the  benevolent  purposes  which  the  president  had 
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He  conceived  it  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that 

6s  had  been  going  on  for  twenty  years,  and  that  so 

^e   out  of  them;  and  for  his  own  part  he  ha4  no 

Extracts  f^J^g  ^^^  ^^^J  ^"wi  failed  in  their  object,  because  they 

«  TT      n^^^^  *^  reasonable  bounds,  and  had  not  hit  upon  the 

^^^^Knery;  the  actual  arrangements  being  exceedingly  ill 

TION  to  accomplish  the  purpose  intended.     Nothing  could  be 

^     for  example,  than  that  the  programmes  of  these  meetings 

j!be  carefully  prepared  beforehand ;  that  thev  should  be  rigidly 

Kied  to  a  few  subjects;  and  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the 

.gress  should  be  directed  to  work  out  this  particular  purpose. 

^tead  of  that,  the  programmes  were  only  distributed  close  upon 

he  assembling  of  the  congress,  and  at  Buda-Pesth  the  programme, 

it  appeared,  could  not  be  had  until  it  had  almost  ceased  to  be  of 

yalue.     He  thought,  also,  that  a  great  deal  of  time  was  wasted  in 

passing  eulogies    on    departed  members.      The  business    of   the 

congress  was  not  with  people  who  were  dead,  but  with  people  who 

were  living.     He   characterised  the   congresses    as    international 

picnics,  and  hoped  that  more  good  would  result  from  them  in  the 

future  than  had  come  out  of  &em  in  the  past.     As  regarded  the 

subject  of  treaties  of  commerce,   to  which  his  friend   Professor 

Leone  Levi  attached  much  importance,  he  begged  to  say,  with  all 

deference  to  his  friend,  that  the  most  fitting  way  of  disposing  of 

treaties  of  commerce,  would  be  to  bury  them  at  the  most  conspicuous 

cross  roads,  and  drive  a  stake  through  the  whole  corpus  ox  them. 

He  begged  pardon  for  dealing  with  Qie  subject  in  a  jocular  spirit, 

but  the  time  had  come  when  a  little  good  natured  ridicule  would  be 

wholesome  after  twenty  years  of  solemn  trifling. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Walfobd,  while  concurring  in  a  great  deal  that  had 
been  said  by  Dr.  Mouat  and  Mr.  Newmarch,  pointed  out  that  there 
was  another  side  to  the  question.  The  official  programmes  \vhich 
were  prepared  for  these  congresses,  however  late  they  might  appear, 
contained  a  vast  amount  of  information  of  the  utmost  value,  and 
were  useful  to  statisticians  and  heads  of  departments  for  reference 
in  after  years.  He  had  found  this  in  his  own  experience.  They 
might  do  more  good,  however,  if  they  were  compiled  with  more 
precision,  and  issued  with  greater  punctuality. 

Dr.  Farb,  after  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  congress,  made  a 
few  remarks  on  the  paper,  which  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  ade- 
quately after  the  president's  exhaustive  address,  on  aoeoimt  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour.  He  had  not  been  at  the  last  meeting  at  Stock- 
holm of  the  permanent  commission,  but  he  had  attendee  the  con- 
gresses since  their  commencement,  and  he  differed  entirely  from  what 
Mr.  Newmarch  had  said  as  to  their  usefulness.  Nothing  was  easier 
than  to  question  the  usefulness  of  any  one  of  our  institutions.  A 
small  committee  of  the  British  Association  had  actually  questioned 
the  use  of  the  statistical  section.  They  all  knew,  however,  that 
some  Englishmen  could  always  be  found  to  call  anything  into 
question ;  but  the  president,  in  his  address,  had  defended  the 
utility  of  statistics  in  the  strongest  manner  possible.     If  those  who 
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were  engaged  in  compiling  official  statistics  tlir^g  ^^ere  communi- 
were  asked  to  endeavour  to  agree  to  make  their  i^ient  commission 
was  it  unlikely  that  they  would  be  useful  ?  'Governments  in 

^carried  oat.    It 
On  the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded  by  Di^  recommenda- 

of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Mouat  for  his  report/. ^j^j^^^j^l^ ^j^J 

ceedings  terminated.  .  ^^^^  ^^^ 

^ere  more 
'Govern- 
to  the 
^  that 
Wtics 
Sad 
lie 
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Extracts  from  the  Address  of  the  President  of  Section  P, 
"Economic  Science  and  Statistics,"  of  tJie  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  Forty- Seventh 
Meeting,  Tield  at  Plymouth,  August,  1877.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  The  Earl  Fortbscue. 

We  make  room  for  the  following  extracts  from  the  President's 
address  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association : — 

I  will  take  one  striking  example,  of  the  subsequent  large 
modification,  not  to  say  reversal,  of  the  earlier  views  of  political 
economists,  owing  to  the  deeper  reflection,  and  especiallj  the  wider 
information  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question  by,  in  the  first,  one 
single  eminent  authority  among  them. 

Malthus,  in  his  famous  work  on  Population,  lays  it  down  as  a 
law  that  while  population  naturally  increases  in  a  geometrical, 
subsistence  increases  in  an  arithmetical  progression  only.  He  was 
followed  in  this  view  by  a  great  majority  of  the  political  econo- 
mists of  his  day.  And  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  the  last  edition  which  1 
have  seen  (that  of  1862)  of  his  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy," 
says,  *'  Having  a  large  family,  so  far  as  concerns  the  public  interest, 
*'  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  discouraged  than  promoted ;  "  and  again, 
*"*  That  the  producing  of  large  families  ought  to  be  regarded  with 
^*  the  same  feeling  as  drunkenness  or  any  other  physical  excess." 
Such  writings  led  men  to  believe  that  wars  and  pestilence  were 
sharp  but  salutary  remedies  for  the  great  evil  to  be  feared,  namely, 
over-population,  and  were  the  sad  but  indispensable  supplements 
to  the  inadequate  operation  of  what  Malthus  and  his  school  called 
the  preventive  checks  of  prudence  and  morality.  We  have,  indeed, 
recently  had,'  professedly  based  on  Malthns's  doctrines,  to  which 
public  attention  has  been  recalled,  a  preventive  check  of  immorality 
propounded.  But  on  that  1  need  say  no  more  now  than  that,  how- 
ever plausible  it  may  sound,  it  would  be  sure  in  the  long  run  to 
weaken  the  national  strength  and  impair  the  national  well-being, 
by  lowering  the  national  standard  of  duty  and  degrading  the 
national  character.  History  shows  how  true  it  is  that  "  righteous- 
^*  ness  exalteth  a  nation,  while  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 

But  to  return  to  the  warnings  of  Malthus  and  his  school  against 
the  danger  of  over-population.  They  founded  their  views  almost 
entirely  on  deductive  reasoning,  without  appealing  to  any  adequate 
amount  of  actual  experience,  and  therefore  failed  to  take   into 
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acconst  what,  Id  most  cases,  practically  modifies,  and  even 
neutralises,  tlie  action  of  the  principles  which  they  set  forth. 

Mr.  Chadwick  demonstrated,  in  several  of  his  early  writings, 
and  especially  in  that  most  remarkable  work,  the  "  Sanitary  Report 
"  of  1842,"  that  excessive  sickness,  with  premature  disability  and 
mortality  in  a  population,  did  not  (except,  of  course,  in  very 
extreme  cases)  tend  in  general  to  diminish  the  aggregate  number, 
but  only  the  average  efficiency,  of  the  living,  and  the  average  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  labour.  He  showed,  with  the  aid  of  the 
comparatively  very  imperfect  statistics  then  available,  that  in  the 
unhedlthiest  districts  of  the  country,  the  proportion  of  persons 
incapable  of  maintaining  themselves — of  children,  of  inviJids,  of 
the  aged  (for  some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  individual 
longevity  are  to  found  in  them) — was  far  larger  thail  in  the 
healthy  districts.  He  showed,  comparing  the  healthiest  with  the 
average  districts,  that  the  cost  of  excessive  sickness  and  premature 
disability  and  death,  including  the  consequent  loss  of  productive 
labour,  involved  throughout  the  kingdom  an  annual  loss  of  over 
1 4,000,000/.,  even  according  to  that  defective  standard — a  loss,  I 
may  observe,  which  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly  to  the  present 
day ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  our  wise  sanitary  legislation  and 
great  expenditure  on  sanitary  works,  our  annual  percentage  of 
excessive  mortality  throughout  the  kingdom  resulting  from  pre- 
ventible  disease  has  hardly  been  appreciably  diminished,  so  largely 
has  population  increased  during  that  time  in  places  and  under 
circumstances  where  no  commensurate  sanitary  precautions  had 
been  adopted.  Indeed,  London  has  not  had  its  rate  of  mortality 
diminished  under  the  costly  mismanagement  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  followed  and  aided  by  an  ever-increasing  pro- 
portion of  economists,  has  thus  more  than  modified — he  has  to  a 
great  extent  reversed — the  practical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  on  the 
report  of  excessive  sickness  and  mortality,  and  has  demonstrated 
the  concurrence  of  the  demands  of  economical  prudence  with  those 
of  Christian  duty  on  this  important  subject.  But  further,  he  con- 
tended that  in  an  energetic  and  skilful  population,  freely  allowed 
to  obtain  what  they  could  get  more  advantageously  from  other 
countries  for  what  they  could  produce  more  cheaply  at  home,  the 
tendency  of  the  demand  for  labour  would  be  absolutely  to  outstrip 
the  ordinary  growth  of  population.  He  predicted  years  before  it 
occurred,  that  very  scarcity  of  labourers  in  England,  compared 
with  the  demand  for  them,  which  made  itself  so  much  felt  a  few 
years  ago  in  every  branch  of  industry  (except  perhaps  the  work  of 
clerks  among  men,  and  governesses  among  women),  and  which, 
though  less  pressing  quite  latterly,  owing  to  the   recent  almost 
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uniyersal  depression  of  trade  tbrongliGut  tke  world,  still  presents  a 
marked  contrast  to  earlier  times,  and  keeps  wages  at  a  point,  if 
slightly  lowered  of  late  in  some  branches,  yet  in  all  immensely 
higher  than  the  old  standard. 

Dp.  Farr,  in  his  truly  philosophical  supplement  to  the  Thirty- 
Fifth  Report  of  the  Registrar- General  in  1875,  shows  that  aa  the 
death-rate  rises  so  does  the  birth-rate,  that  the  christenings  for 
London  from  1651  to  1660  were  64,ocx>,  while  from  1661  to  1670 
(including  the  great  plague)  they  were  io6,ocx>  in  round  numbers. 
He  shows  that  within  certain  limits  this  continues.  But  when 
these  are  passed  and  the  death<-rate  becomes  excessiye,  as  32*5  per 
thousand  in  Manchester,  and  38*6  in  Liverpool,  then  the  birth-rate 
recedes  tor  37*3  per  thousand  in  Manchester,  and  37*6  in  Liver- 
pool,  so  that  but  for  immigration  Liverpool  would  gradually  be 
depopulated. 

It  is  curious  that  while  the  average  number  of  living  children 
in  France,  is  under  3,  and  in  some  communes  even  under  2^,  per 
family,  it  was  4^  in  her  two  German  provinces,  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. That  distinguished  economical  writer,  the  late  M.  Wolowski, 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Chadwick  the  superior  efficiency  and  value  of 
Alsatian  labour  as  compared  with  French  labour  generally.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  a  large  family,  requiring  acquisition  of 
means  to  supply  the  increased  demands  consequent  upon  it,  acted 
as  a  stimulus  to  increased  exertion ;  while  a  small  family,  requiring 
only  conservation  to  supply  an  unaltered  demand,  permitted  more 
stagnation.  The  larger  families  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  found 
among  those  who  worked  for  wages,  the  smaller  ones  among  the 
small  landowners — the  latter  being  less  adventurous  and  energetic, 
but  decidedly  the  more  self-denying  and  saving.  The  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things  in  France  is  certainly  remarkable.  The 
population  has  remained  for  some  time  nearly  stationary.  Indeed, 
particularly  in  years  of  war,  as  in  1854-55,  it  has  actually  declined 
a  little,  while  it  decreased  in  the  two  years  1870-71  together  about 
half-a-million,  independently  of  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
Still,  since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  it  has  decidedly 
increased,  though  more  and  more  slowly.  The  number  of  births 
per  marriage,  which  at  that  time  was  3*19,  had  gradually  fallen  to 
2*66  in  1868.  Dr.  Cros,  in  a  paper  in  the  "  Hygiene  Publique,"  on 
the  Depopulation  of  France,  remarks  that  even  the  actual  small 
surplus  of  births  over  deaths  is  entirely  owing  to  the  illegitimate 
births,  as  by  the  age  of  twenty  only  I'gi  per  marriage  would  be 
living  of  .those  born  in  wedlock,  i.e.,  less  than  the  number  required 
to  replace  the  two  parents.  He  mentions  that  eminent  statist 
M.  Legoyt,  and  a  number  of  other  French  writers,  as  having  from 
time  to  time  for  some  years  called  attention  to  the   diminishing 
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tendency  to  increase  in  the  French  popnlation ;  and,  while  making 
variotLs  stlggestions  of  more  than  questionable  soundness  to  check 
Whdt  he,  unlike  Malthus  and  Mill,  describes  as  the  greatest  national 
misfortune,  speaks  quite  despondingly  of  the  Relatively  retrograde 
position  of  Fl?ande  in  the  world,  as  compared  with  the  Aiiglo- 
Saxon  rdce,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a-^ear.  The 
pressui^  of  population  in  France  has  never  been  such  as  to  lead 
to  any  great  amount  of  emigration,  though  there  was  some  which 
prospered  fairly  in  the  old  Bourbon  times.  In  Algeria,  the  last 
conquest  of  that  dynasty,  and  now  the  only  considerable  colonial 
possession  held  by  France — ^for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Cochin 
China  has  not  too  recently  been  acquired,  and  whether  its  occupa- 
tion is  not  still  too  largely  military,  fairly  yet  to  count  as  a  colony — 
ih  Algeria  the  few  colotiists  have  not  generally  prospered  much,  or 
spread  far  beyond  the  towns ;  indeed  the  majority  of  them  are  not 
French,  but  Mitltese  aiid  other  foi^ignei^.  And  whereas  in  the 
d&ys  of  the  great  Lofd  Chatham,  hei^  colohies  in  North  Ainerica, 
with  Canada  on  one  side  and  Louisiana  On  the  other,  were  more 
extensive  than  ours — whereas,  besides  having  several  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  she  balanced  us  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  France 
herself  she  had  more  than  double  the  population  that  we  had  in 
the  British  Isles — in  less  than  a  century  she  had  been  practically 
swept  otit  of  the  East  Indies,  and  had  lost  most  of  her  islands  in 
the  West  Indies.  Only  a  few  French  settlers  remained  in 
America,  and  those 'all  under  Anglo-Saxon  dominion,  those  in 
Louisiana  being  subjects  of  the  United  States,  those  in  Canada  of 
England.  For  we  had  conquered  Canada  and  extended  our 
dominioii  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  though  we  had  by  our  folly  lost 
the  IJliited  States ;  we  had  taken  the  Cape  from  the  Dutch,  and 
pushed  our  settlements  far  into  South  Africa ;  we  had  increased 
largely  by  conquest  oui^  possessions  in  the  West  Indies ;  almost  the 
whole  of  Hindostan  had  been  gradually  either  incorporated  in  our 
dominions,  or  practically  accepted  our  supremacy;  and  last,  not 
least,  we  had  colonised  the  Australian  continent  and  New  Zealand, 
both  of  which  were  yearly  increasing  prodigiously  in  wealth  and 
population.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  large  emigration  from 
the  British  Isles  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  our  own  colonies, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  them  had  been  nearly  tripled,  from 
about  lo  millions  in  1760,  to  more  than  29  millions  in  1861,  though 
in  France  they  had  only  increased  from  nearly  22  millions  to  rather 
more  than  37  millions  during  the  same  interval.  Indeed  ours  have 
now  increased  to  more  than  32  millions,  which  is  only  about 
4  millions  less  than  those  of  France  since  she  has  lost  Alsace  and 
Lorraine. 

To  show  the  complete  reversal,  among  political  economists  in 
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gen  el's!,  of  the  once  almost  tmiyersally  received  doctrine  as  to  sub- 
sistence and  population,  I  must  quote,  abridging  it  slightlj,  another 
passage  from  the  same  supplement  bj  Dr*  Fan*  which  I  cited 
before : — 

"  In  the  earlier  years,  though  not  recorded,  the  produce  in  America  increased 
undoubtedly  as  nearly  in  geometrical  progression  as  the  populatiop  counted  at  each 
census ;  and  if  the  early  censuses  prove  that  population   increasesi,   the  recent 

censuses  prove  that  subsistence  increases  in  geometrical  progression 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  increase  of  both  people  and  produce ;  but  the  tendency  now 
is,  as  men  endowed  with  skill,  weapons,  tools,  and  marvellous  machines  are  diffused 
over  the  world,  to  creat-e  subsistence  faster  than  population  ....  Malthus 
lays  it  down  thftt  (1)  '  population  cannot  increase  without  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ; '  that  (2)  '  population  does  invariably  increase  where  there  are  means  of 
.subsistence ; '  and  that  (3),  as  stated  in  his  last  edition,  '  the  checks  which  repress 
the  superior  power  of  population,  and  keep  its  effects  on  a  level  with  the  means  of 
subsistence,  are  all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery.'  .  .  . 
The  theory  is  as  misleading  in  practice  as  it  is  defective  in  statement,  and,  as 
expressed,  erroneous  in  fact.  It  assumes  that  the  restraint  of  population  is  the 
comer-stone  of  policy.  Had  this  principle  been  accepted  by  the  people,  the 
population  of  the  kingdom,  instead  of  amounting  to  thirty-two  millions,  would  hav^ 
remained,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  sixteen  millions.  England,  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  continental  states,  would  have  been  now  a  second-rate 
power;  her  dependencies  must  have  been  lost;  her  colonies  have  remained  nnr 
peopled ;  her  industry  crippled  for  want  of  hands  j  |ier  pomiperoe  limited  fo^  want 
of  ships." 

In  truth  I  know  of  no  book  on  political  ecqnomy,  certainly  in 
English,  thoroughly  to  be  relied  on  as  a  guide ;  but,  then,  my  power 
of  reading  has  been  for  years  ao  impaired  that  I  find  myself  more 
and  more  left  behind  in  this  and  other  subjects  which  I  used  to 
study.  I  have  always  thoi^ght  that  the  valnable  works  pf  the  late 
Mr.  Mill  owed  more  of  their  influence  to  his  marvellous  clearness  Qf 
conception,  and  still  more  of  expression,  to  the  delightful  simplicity 
and  unaffected  grace  as  well  as  lucidity  of  his  style,  than  to  the 
soundness  of  his  views  on  several  points  of  political  economy.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  increasing  dissent  from  his  views  on 
the  question  of  over-population.  His  chapters  on  Value  have  been 
objected  to  by  some  eminent  economists,  his  opinions  on  freehqld 
cottier  farmers  (among  whom  he  erroneously  classes  Nprwegiau 
peasants  owning  30  acres  of  land  and  upwards,  with  eight  or  ten 
cows)  are  protested  against  by  others,  and  his  views  about  unearned 
increments  by  still  more.  He  touched  very  slightly  on  the  im- 
portant question  to  which  I,  a  little  while  ago,  adverted  in  relation 
to  the  means  of  transit — the  question,  I  mean,  of  what  services 
or  supplies  are  in  their  nature  monopolies,  and  on  what  principles 
ought  such  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  State.  His  early  edition  before 
1844,  I  remember,  gave  a  decidedly  defective  answer  to  the  first 
question ;  and  I  have  not  found,  though  that  may  be  because  it  has 
escaped  my  observation,  any  more  satisfactory  answer  to  it  in  the 
last  edition  I  have  seen,  that  of  1862.     If  I  remember  rightly,  he, 
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in  the  early  one,  ascribed  the  character  of  a  monopoly  reqniring 
State  interference  to  the  extreme  oostlinesB  of  the  fixed  capital  or 
plant  required  for  providing  that  particular  source  of  supply  for  the 
public ;  but  ignored  the  other  more  essential  element  requtsite  to 
the  character  of  a  natural  and  practically  inevitable  monopoly  of 
that  kind,  namely,  that  of  the  local,  as  distinguished  from  the 
general,  value  of  the  particular  service  or  supply  rendered. 

The  largest  copper  or  iron-mine  in  the  world,  if  it  had  a  million 
of  fixed  capital  or  plant  invested  in  it,  would  not  have,  and  ought 
not  to  be  dealt  with  as  having,  a  monopoly,  because  the  article 
supplied  has  a  general  value  in  the  market  of  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gas  or  waterworks  of  the  smallest  town  or  village^ 
with  a  plant  of  less  than  i,cxx>/.,  would  have,  and  ought  to  be  treated 
as  having  a  monopoly,  because  the  whole  value  of  the  water  and 
the  greater  part  of  that  of  the  gaa  supplied  depends  upon  its 
position,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  supplying  either  consists 
of  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  fixed  and  permanent 
works.  The  water,  which  is  to  be  had  for  nothing  but  the  trouble 
of  dipping  for  it  in  the  brook  b^ow,  derives  its  whole  value  from 
the  convenience  of  its  position  in  the  waterpipo,  which  brings  it 
into  the  house  from  the  reservoir  or  forcing-pump.  The  value  of 
the  service  of  a  coach  or  omnibus  depends  equally  on  its  localisation ; 
it,  like  a  railway,  takes  people  who  want  to  go  from  some  par- 
ticular place  to  some  other.  But  then  the  cost  of  its  service  consists 
chiefly  in  circulating  or  easily  transferable  capital  in  the  shape  of 
the  vehicle,  horses,  and  harness,  equally  available  at  a  slight 
expense  to  render  similar  service  elsewhere;  whereas  the  materials 
of  the  reservoirs  and  the  pumping-engines  and  pipes  in  the  case  of 
waterworks — and,  may  I  not  add,  its  local  act,  till  lately  one  of  the 
most  costly  items — would  only,  if  transferable  elsewhere  at  all,  be 
so  at  an  expense  very  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  concern. 

About  these  local  services  and  supplies,  I  know  not  how  to  put 
the  argument  more  tersely  than  I  did  in  my  address  in  this  town 
in  1845  :— 

"  In  ctMB  where,  for  the  supply  oTia  limited  demand,  the  fixed  capital  invested 
bears  a  veiy  large  proportion  to  what  is  called  reproductive  or  circnktiDg  capital* 
no  effectual  competition  can  take  place.  Unless  the  exorbitant  charges  provoke,  or 
the  exorbitant  profits  tempt,  some  other  party  to  contend  with  the  original  one  for 
the  oocnpation  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  field  not  large  enough  for  two,  the 
monopoly  is  complete,  limited  only  by  the  willingness  of  the  public  to  oonsume  at 
the  rate  charged,  and  by  the  dread  of  the  establishment  of  a  rival  party.  As  the 
probability  of  this  latter  occurrence  varies,  so  will  the  prices ;  they  will  fiiU  when 
the  danger  is  imminent,  and  be  slowly  raised  as  it  subsides.  If  another  capital  is 
invested,  for  a  time  oompetitiom  is  sharp ;  but  before  long  the  two  parties  And  it 
their  interest  to  coalesce  and  to  charge  the  public  for  a  supply  produced  by  the 
application  of  two  fixed  capitals  where  one  would  have  sufilced  for  the  work,  as 
high  a  price,  on  the  same  principle  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations  only,  as 
those  which  affected  the  ratams  upon  the  original  capital.*' 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  need  to  speak  of  the  "  torpid  hand  of  Govem- 
^  ment,"  and  deprecated  the  State  or  pnblic  bodies  doing  what 
trading  companies  oonld  do  instead.  I  well  remember,  not  long 
after  his  passing  his  comparatively  free-trade  tariff,  when  we 
thought  he  was  medita4dng,  though  not  yet  determined  on,  the 
Bepeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  how,  speaking  one  day  on  some  gas  or 
water  Bill  and  therefore  not  reported  by  the  papers  or  Hansard,  he 
described  what,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  proper  remedy  for  a  bad, 
inadeqna^  or  unduly  dear  supply — ^namely,  to  establish  another 
company  to  compete  with  the  one  complaioed  of.  And  I  well 
remember  how,  with  moet  unwonted  audjaeity  (for  at  no  time  of 
my  life  have  I  but  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  neTcr,  I  may  add^ 
with  any  success,  attempted  a  speech  in  ParlaaaDoent),  I  on  that 
occasion  jumped  up  and  said  that  when  he  had  studied  the  question 
of  Free  Trade  a  little  more  he  wonld  find  it  was  perfectly  applicable 
to  foreign  com  and  sugar  to  which  he  refused  to  apply  it,  but  not 
without  stringent  restrictions  to  water,  gas,  and  railways,  to  which 
he  was  then  applying  it — ^that,  unlike  the  former,  the  lattw  were 
ail  in  their  nature  monopolies,  and  ought,  for  the  flake  of  the  public, 
to  be  very  carefully  reetrieted  as  such.*  Hie  ended  by  applying 
free  trade  to  foreign  com  and  provisions,  but  protesting  against 

•  Memorandam  sent  me  by  an  eminent  economist  and  statistician  : — 
"  In  1824  a  matured  plan  of  a  general  public  system  of  railway  communication 
was  brought  before  Sir  R.  Peel  by  Mr.  Thomas  Oray,  of  Exeter.  The  plan  was 
based,  not  npon  any  mere  imagination  as  to  mechanical  power,  but  upon  tried  and 
ascertained  instances  of  what  had  been  done  and  was  then  doing  by  steam-power  in 
railway  transit  on  iron  tramways  in  mines  and  collieries ;  and  it  proposed  the 
genend  application  of  these  means,  mdimentary  it  was  true,  but  improvable  on 
more  matored  trial,  as  was  afterwards  abundantly  proved.  Now  any  one  who  had 
a  perception  of  the  primary  economical  importance  of  cheap  and  quick  transit  to  a 
nation,  especially  to  a  manufacturing  nation,  would  have  regarded  the  proposal 
with  lively  interest.  But  he  dismissed  it  with  apathy.  Gray  pressed  it  then  upon 
the  commercial  community  of  Tiaaoashire,  by  whom  it  was  taken  up,  with  what 
ultimate  results  we  know  ;  hot  they  took  it  up  solely  at  first  for  the  transit  of  their 
goods,  and  not  for  the  transit  of  passengers  mainly  as  Gray  proposed,  and  which 
proved  afterwards  its  great  success. 

"  After  the  great  demonstrations  afforded  by  subsequent  experience  of  the  gain 
in  eeonomical  power  to  a  nation  of  this  new  means  of  communication,  and  of  what 
.should  have  been  the  new  *  King's  Highway,'  or  public  means  of  transit  at  the 
lowest  cost,  the  cost  of  the  service  instead  of  a  trading  profit  (in  which  view  it  was 
suooessftilly  taken  up  in  Belgium  and  in  other  parts  of  the  continent),  he  still  was 
apatbcitie,  and  left  it  to  be  pursued  by  private  enterprise — an  error  recognised  as 
lamentable  in  its  consequences  by  Robert  Stephenson  and  railway  authorities 
themselves,  as  well  as  by  leading  political  economists.  The  consequences  of  that 
economical  error  are  recognised  as  now  burtbening  the  freedom  of  transit  in  this 
kingdom  with  some  six  or  seven  millions  of  extra  cost,  with  reduced  dividends  to 
the  capitalist^,  with  reduced  speeds,  and,  from  misfitting  trains,  increased  dangeva 
of  life  in  transit,  and  all  the  gross  evils  of  disunity  of  our  communications  amongst 
upwards  of  a  hundred  Directorates.  Bismarck  in  Germany,  and  Minghetti  and 
other  statesmen  in  Italy,  are  now  retracing  the  errors  of  our  example,  and  resuming 
-those  public  doties  which  onl^  eoonomical  ignoranoe  abandoned  or  neglected.'' 
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its  application  to  foreign,  as  distingnisbed  from  colonial,  sugar,  and 
persisting  to  the  last  in  his  nnsonnd  and  disa8tix>n8  enconragement 
of  unrestricted  competition  in  railways.  His  various  successors  in 
the  Government  have  ever  since  left  each  proposed  line  of  railwaj 
to  be  unsjstematioally  dealt  with  in  the  most  costlj  manner  each 
on  its  own  merits,  bj  successive  separate  committees  of  both  Houses, 
not  only  selected  at  haphazard,  but  without  being  furnished  for 
their  guidance  with  any  clear  principles  laid  down  by  Parliament, 
not  even  as  to  whether  the  fact  of  a  proposed  line  being  a  com* 
peting  line  should  be  considered  a  recommendation  or  an  objection* 
The  natural  result  of  such  a  continued  lottery  in  l^islation  has 
been  an  immense  needless  increase  to  the  cost  of  railways  in  the 
shape  of  parliamentary  expenses  both  in  proposing  and  opposinn^ 
lines — expenses  which  have  unfairly  kept  down  the  average 
dividends  to  shareholders,  and  will  for  ail  time  necessitate  the 
imposition  of  otherwise  needlessly  high  fares  and  rates  on 
passengers  and  goods  in  this  country. 

Now  the  rates  on  goods  traflBc  especially  involve — and  this  must 
be  my  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  subject — a  very  serious 
question  of  national  importance,  once  put  in  a  striking  aspect  by 
my  enlightened,  truly  noble,  and  much-lamented  friend.  Lord 
Taunton,  who  I  always  thought  would  have  been  more  adequately 
appreciated  by  the  public,  if  even  in  his  time,  as  compared  with 
Lord  Althorp's,  the  ever-increasing  influence  of  mere  oratory,  irre- 
spective of  political  knowledge,  statesmanlike  foresight,  and  calm 
judgment  (in  a  word,  of  wisdom  as  distinguished  from  cleverness), 
had  not  already  begun  to  obtain  an  undue  ascendancy  in  this 
country.  While  still  Mr.  Labouchere,  he  carefully  pointed  out  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that,  after  we  had  wisely  abolished  the 
customs  duties  on  all  exports  whatever,  and  on  all  imports  of  raw 
material,  in  order  to  give  our  manufacturers  &ir  play  in  their 
severe  competition  with  foreign  rivals,  it  was  essential  to  protect 
them  from  being  burdened  with  unduly  heavy  import  and  export 
duties  in  the  shape  of  high  rates  on  goods  traffic  by  railway — taxes 
none  the  less  onerous  because  they  went  into  the  pockets  of  rail- 
way shareholders  instead  of  into  the  Treasury  in  relief  of  general 
taxation.  In  fact  the  influence  of  high  railway  rates  on  commerce 
is  considerable.  In  Belgium,  the  Government  owns  and  works  the 
railways,  and,  trusting  to  their  indirectly  raising  the  revenue  by 
increasing  the  national  prosperity,  does  not  seek  to  make  them  a 
source  of  direct  profit.  The  consequence  is,  I  am  assured,  that  an 
increasing  amount  of  through  traffic  is  being  diverted  through 
Belgium  and  its  ports,  the  natural  course  of  which  would  have  lain 
through  France  but  for  her  high  goods  rates. 

The  sound  view  with  regard  to  these  questions  of  local  public 
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service  and  supply  wonld  seem  to  be  that  long  ago  indicated  by 
Mr.  Chadwick — ^namely,  that  they  should  be  recognised  as,  in  their 
natore,  monopolies,  but,  as  such,  considered  to  be  the  property  of 
the  public  to  be  alienated  in  part  for  a  time,  or  retained  in  their 
own  hands  by  the  State  or  local  authorities  as  may  seem  most  for 
the  public  advantage.  That  this  view  is  gaining  more  and  more 
acceptance  is  evident  from  the  number  of  municipalities  which 
have  already  either  set  up  for  themselves  or  have  bought  from  their 
original  proprietors  the  waterworks  and  the  gasworks  of  their 
towns,  and  are  working  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 
Some  have  already  done  this  with  one  or  both  for  many  years ; 
many  more  are  taking  steps  to  do  so  ;  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  who  have  long  only  too  well  verified,  by  their  mis- 
management of  much  of  the  business  entrusted  to  them,  my  predic- 
tions during  the  debates  on  the  Bill  for  their  establishment  in  1855, 
have  now  for  some  time  been  wisely  contemplating  buying  up  both 
the  water  and  the  gasworks  of  the  metropolis,  and  consolidating 
under  one  management  what  now  occupies  the  BtaSs  of  a  number  of 
companies.  The  very  able  report  just  presented  to  the  House  of  . 
Commons  by  the  Committee  under  the  efficient  chairmanship  of 
Sir  Selwin  Ibbetson,  after  taking  evidence  for  two  sessions  on  the 
subject  of  the  fire  brigade  of  the  metropolis,  gives,  in  my  opinion, 
conclusive  reasons  in  favour  of  its  various  recommendations-^the 
most  material  of  them  being  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
should  purchase  all  the  waterworks  within  its  district,  establish  a 
constant  supply  at  high  pressure,  and  place  hydrants  all  over 
London,  putting  the  duty  of  extinguishing  fires  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  with  a  special  superintendent  and  a  special  staff  to  attend 
particularly  to  this  new  branch  of  police  work.  Further  reflection 
and  inquiry  (and  I  may  add,  especially,  the  warning  afEorded  by 
the  working  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works)  have  confirmed 
me  in  the  impression  which  I  expressed  in  these  terms  in  this  town 
in  1845  : — "  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  necessary  works 
"  for  similar  purposes  are  best  constructed  by  individuals  or  com- 
"  panics — for  the  action  of  self-interest  will  induce  them  to  do  it 
"  better  and  more  watchftilly — ^with  a  monopoly  granted  to  them 
*^  for  a  certain  time  on  certain  terms ;  after  which  the  works  them- 
•'  selves  should  revert  to  the  town,  or  become  purcbasable  by  the 
**  town  for  a  certain  amount ;  that  afterwards  they  should  either  be 
^*  managed  by  the  corporation,  or,  better  still,  be  let  by  public 
'*  auction  by  the  corporation  to  parties,  either  with  certain  fixed 
*'  conditions  attached  to  them  at  an  annual  rent  to  be  decided  by 
**  competition,  or  else  be  let  at  a  fixed  rent  to  whatever  party  will 
'^  undertake  to  guarantee  the  cheapest  and  best  supply  to  the  town. 
*'  These  systems  seem  to  me  to  combine  to  the  greatest  degree  prac- 
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"  iicable  the  energy  and  eoonomy  ob8eiT».ble  in  nndeitakings  carried 
^'  on  bj  interested  parties  as  compared  with  public  bodies,  with  dae 
"  secnritj-  from  the  unreasonable  diarges  or  roinoos  and  wastefol 
^  competition  of  companies  or  individnals  undertaking  for  profit 
*'  works  which  aro  too  important  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same 
^'  time  too  much  manopolieB  in  their  nature,  to  be  adTantageoutdy 
"  entrusted  unreserredlj  and  for  ever  to  interested  parties/' 

When  these  or  other  public  works  of  some  analogous  kind  (as 
gas,  docks,  piers)  thus  become  the  property  of  the  mnnicipaCty,  the 
expenses  become  a  local  charge  upon  the  inhabitants — either  wholly 
borne  by  tho89  who  personally  use  the  supplies  or  accommodation 
thus  afbrded,  ieaving  only  so  much  as  may  be  used  for  purely 
public  puiposes,  as,  e.^.,  the  gas  for  street  lamps,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  rates ;  or  lelse  chiefly  borne  by  the  public,  when  the  payments 
for  what  is  used  by  priyate  individnals  aare  regularly  supplemented 
out  of  the  rates,  the  rates  being  tbe  security  •on  which  the  requisite 
capital  bad  to  be  raised. 

MesiwrtLndum. 

In  the  couTRe  of  the  discussion  of  one  xsi  the  papers  iTubseqiiently 
read  to  the  section  on  the  qneafcion  of  Population,  I  took  ocoanon 
to  disayow  for  Mr.  Oha^wick,  Dr.  I\arr,  and  other  economists  who 
take  our  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Ifalthns  and  Mill  on  this  smbject, 
any  idea  of  in  any  way  countenancing  improyidenoe  in  marriage  or 
m  anything  else.  Bat  as  1  ha^e  issued  this  Address  in  a  separata 
form,  I  think  it  dght  to  add  «  few  words  here  in  my  fadjeods* 
yiadioatton  and  my  own. 

Under  tbe  old  poor  law  as  it  had  been  for  nuny  years  admi- 
nistered, -children,  whedier  Iq^timate  <n*  illegitimate,  gaye  the 
parent  a  genenally  recognised  claim  to  parochial  rdief  proportLooaed 
to  their  number ;  and  'die  amount  of  wages  was  ezteosiy^y  rcgu* 
lated,  not  by  the  action  of  supply  and  demand,  Skor  by  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  the  labourer,  but  eimply  by  tbe  nnmber  of  his' 
family.  Mr.  Chadwick  drew  up  for  the  Commission  of  Enquiry 
that  remarkable  report  which  laid  the  faundation  of  the  new  Poor 
Law  Act  of  1834 — ui  Act  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
arrested,  nay,  rayersed,  tiie  tide  of  im^royidence  and  idleness  re6ali>- 
ing  from  the  4dd  Jb.w„  whicih  then  threatened  the  general  paoperisa- 
tion  of  the  nuaJ  And,  to  a  considerable  extent  also,  of  the  urban 
population.  En  tihat  and  all  his  subsequent  writings,  Mr.  Chadwick 
has  always  sternly  denounced  im|)royidenc€\,  idleness,  «nd  waste, 
and  consistently  adyocated  enlightened  economy  and  industry  alike 
in  national,  local,  and  indiyidnal  work.  Indeed  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  will  be  better  known  to  posterity  and  is  now  better 
known  abroad,  where  (as  is  shown   by  his  membersh^)  of  the 
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Institute  of  France)  he  en  joy  b  more  consideration  than  he  does  in 
his  own  country,  as  the  chief  author  and,  practically  for  years,  the 
chief  administrator  of  the  new  poor  law  of  1834,  or  as  the  pioneer  in 
the  kindred  work  of  sanitary  reform.  Dr.  Farr,  coming  after  him, 
has  always  taken  the  same  line.  And  I,  their  humble  disciple,  may 
venture  to  say  for  myself  that  I  have  always  fearlessly  denounced, 
whether  officially  while  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  or 
publicly  and  privately,  before  and  since,  all  legislation  or  adminis- 
tration tending  by  its  laxity  to  facilitate  improvidence,  idleness,  or 
waste  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  have  done  my  utmost  to  promote  all 
legislation,  and  personally  to  labour  in  all  local  administration,  and 
to  support  all  institutions  tending  to  facilitate  and  encourage  health, 
industry,  and  thrift  among  onr  people.  With  this  object  I  accepted 
the  office  above  mentioned,  and  the  laborious  and  unpaid  one  of 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers;  with  this 
object,  except  while  serving  in  the  Poor  Law  Board,  I  have  con- 
stantly acted  as  a  Poor  Law  Ghiardian  ever  since  I  came  to  man's 
estate;  with  this  object  I,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
became  President  of  the  Western  Provident  Association;  with  thi« 
object  I  recently  took  shares  in,  and  became  one  of  the  original 
Trustees  of,  the  Penny  Bank  founded  by  Mr.  G.  Bartley. 

But  the  clear  and  fundamental  difference  between  the  old  school 
of  Malthus  and  Mill  and  the  newer  and,  in  my  opinion,  far  sounder 
one,  to  which,  under  the  wise  leadership  of  Mr.  Ohadwick  and 
Dr.  Farr,  I  have  long  felt  it  an  honour  to  belong,  is  that  we  look 
to  morality,  intelligence,  industry,  and  thrift,  coupled  (where 
expedient)  with  emigration,  instead  of,  like  Malthus  and  Mill  and 
their  disciples,  to  the  mere  restriction  of  the  nnmber  of  children,  as 
the  chief  source  of  national,  family,  and  individual  well-being. — F. 
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On  some  Doctrines  of  Population.  A  Paper  read  in  Section  F 
of  the  British  Association,  at  Plymouth,  in  August  last.  By 
William  Farr,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.KS. 

The  anity  of  tKe  human  family  is  an  accepted  scientific  trath. 
And  althongli  there  are  infinite  diversities  in  men — diversities  not 
only  in  rank  but  in  character ;  no  such  equality  between  man  and 
man  as  was  passionately  asserted  at  the  French  Revolution ;  and 
no  single  nationality  in  the  same  stage  of  civilisation  as  the  rest ; 
yet  there  is  a  unity  of  plan,  of  structure,  of  faculty,  passion,  sense 
and  intellect  in  individuals  and  in  nations.  Science  as  well  as  Bums 
-can  say,  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  and  answer,  as  Shakespere 
intended,  all  the  questions  of  Shylock  in  the  affirmative.  A  Jew 
has  ''  eyes,  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  ;** 
so  has  every  man,  however  much  he  may  be  despised  by  any  of  his 
scornful  fellows  as  Jew,  Gfiaour,  Negro,  Barbarian,  Turk,  Infidel. 

Every  distinctive  character  of  groups  has  its  special  importance, 
but  for  the  moment  let  us  leave  out  of  account  even  differences  of 
age  and  sex  and  deal  with  the  typical  human  unit,  the  homme  moyen 
of  M.  Quetelet,  the  **  living  soul "  of  popular  statistics,  the  abstract 
numbers  expressed  under  the  term  "  population." 

What  is  now  the  population  of  the  world  ?  Under  what  laws 
do  nations  increase  and  mxdtiply,  decay  and  perish  ?  The  popula- 
tion of  the  world  was  estimated  by  McCulloch  in  1841  at  8cx)  mil- 
lions; others  afterwards  raised  the  numbers  to  i,ooo  millions;  but 
the  more  recent  estimate  of  Behm  and  Wagner  makes  the  popula- 
tion 1,424  millions.*  The  population  of  Europe  and  of  America  is 
known  by  the  censuses  to  be  increasing,  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  some,  though  not  a  corresponding,  increase  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  but  the  chief  difierence  is  due  to  the  recent  estimate  being 
based  on  a  better  knowledge  of  Asia  and  Africa  acquired  by  geo- 
graphical exploration.  There  have  been  censuses  of  the  greater  part 
of  European  States,  and  it  was  announced  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Congress  that  the  Russian  Government  proposed  to  take  a  census 
by  name  of  its  subjects  in  1878.  In  a  few  years  we  may  hope  that 
the  population  of  Turkey,  now  the  only  unstatistical  State  in 
Europe,  will  be  enumerated. 

What  degree  of  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  cenerus  of  China 
I  do  not  know.  Delegates  of  Japan,  when  they  visited  London, 
took  notes  of  our  statistical  enumerations  and  registers. 

*  See  Petermann's  Mittheilnngen,  Supplement  to  1876,  and  "Begistrar- 
"  General's  Thirty-Eighth  Report,"  p.  Ixii. 
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The  most  remarkable  recent  statistical  operation,  and  one  which 
does  infinite  credit  to  the  Gk>yemment,  the  Civil  Service,  and  the 
people,  is  the  census  of  British  India,  which  was  found  to  contain 
more  subjects  than  had  ever  been  conjectured. 

Until  the  population  is  counted,  we  can  accept  for  certain  pur- 
poses of  reasoning  as  the  population  oC  the  earth  1,424  millions, 
which  are  still  increasing;  that  is  forty- thi'ee  times  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  six  times  the  population  of  the  British 
empire. 

In  the  last  century  some  thinkers  caUed  in  question  the  account 
of  the  oHgin  of  mankind  in  the  first  chapters  of  Oenesis.  They 
contended  that  it  was  impossible  to  admit  that  the  millions  of 
people  then  living  on  the  earth  could  have  descended  from  two 
ancestors,  Adam  and  Eve.  Euler  showed  that  by  a  process  of 
doubling  one  pair  might  run  up  to  an  inconceivable  number  in  a 
fdW  thousand  years* 

The  subject  has  since  been  prosecuted  further  by  Malthus  and 
others.  In  the  abstract  nothing  is  simpler  than  the  exponential 
equation  by  which  the  number  of  years  in  which  a  population 
increasing  at  any  rate  in  geometrical  progression,  will  double 
itself. 

Thus  let  p  be  the  initial  numbers  and  p'  be  the  ultimate 
numbers ;  x  the  number  of  duplications  of  p  which  will  raise  it  to 
an  equality  with  p'.  Then  firom  the  equation  j?  x  2*  =  p\  we 
have   by  taking  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers    (expressed   by 

X)  ;  a?  as     P  ''"    P ^     When»  =2,  wehaveaj  =  --^— I.    Inserting 

\2  \2 

the  numbers,  x  =    ^'»4^3i9'7iQQQ^  —  i  =  29'4i.     Assuming  as  the 

A>2 

point  of  origin  5,882  years  before  1876,  then  the  period  of  doubling 
was  two  hundred  years,  as  the  population  by  hypothesis  doubled 
itself  29*41  times.  Receding  58,820  years  from  1876,  the  period  of 
doubling  implied  is  two  thousand  years.  That  is  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  population  of  the  earth  sprang  from  one  pair.  Starting 
from  fifty  pairs,  twenty-four  duplications  (23763)  would  produce 
the  present  population  of  the  world. 

The  annual  rate  of  increase  is  0*35  per  cent,  when  the  popula- 
tion doubles  itself  in  two  hundred  years;  that  is  faster  than  the 
population  of  France  has  increased  for  some  years,  but  not  half  so 
fast  as  the  population  of  the  rest  of  Europe  has  increased. 

There  are  at  present  on  the  earth  rather  more  than  ten  persons  to 
a  square  kilometer  of  land  on  an  average,  or  10  hectars*  to  a  person, 

*  zo  hectan  «  25  acres  nearly  (24*711).  The  40  hectan  to  a  family  corres- 
pond closely  with  the  hyde  of  land  in  the  Domesday.  (See  ''Censos  Report,  1851»" 
vol.  i,  p.  Ixii.) 
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about  forty  to  a  family.*  If  the  popnlation  doable  itself  in  the 
next  two  hundred  years,  the  population  will  approach  3pco  millions 
(2,847,834,000),  and  there  will  be  21  persons,  say  five  families, 
to  a  square  kilometer.  The  mean  population  on  a  square  kilometer 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  106,  of  Europe  31,  of  Asia  18,  Africa  7, 
America  2,  Australasia  and  Polynesia  0*5. 

Units  of  land^  considered  iu  relation  to  man  and  to  the  means  of 
subsistence,  differ  more  widely  than  human  unite;  for  tbe  land 
units  have  only  this  in  common,  that  they  are  parts  of  the  solid  . 
superficies  of  the  earth.  Ice-bound  coasts,  rocky  mountains,  sandy 
deserts,  marsh  lands,  fertile  pastures,  costly  vineyards,  and  rich 
arable  fields  cpunt  by  the  acre  or  hectar  alike,  but  they  differ 
immeasurably  in  produce  and  value.  Great  economic  changes 
in  land  are  wrought  by  human  skill  and  labour.  The  land  units 
and  the  human  units  go  on  improving  together  and  increasing  in 
value;  and  generally,  the  more  people  a  land  supports  the  more 
valuable  are  its  acres,  the  more  advanced  are  its  inhabitants. 

It  has  been  laid  down  that  a  popnlation  can  double  itself  in 
twenty-five  years.  That  has  not  been  observed.  It  is  true  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  (during  seventy  years,  1790  to 
1860)  was  doubled  every  twenty-three  and  a  third  years,  but  it  did 
not  double  itself  at  that  rate.  The  increase  was  largely  due  to 
immigration  at  the  reproductive  ages. 

The  landed  gentry  of  ancient  lineage  have  no  lack  of  subsistence, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  they  increase  faster  than  the 
general  population.  The  peerage  will  afford  some  of  our  yonng 
statists  ample  materials  for  inquiry  into  the  increase  of  the  English 
gentry.  Peerages,  barring  new  creations,  we  know  decay  in  every 
land,  but  that  is  partly  due  to  restrictions  on  the  descent  of  titles.f 

Let  us  look  at  actual  examples  of  increase  of  population.  The 
natural  increase  is  due  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Thus 
in  England  the  census  was  taken  in  1871 ;  the  home  population  was, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  22,642,064;  the  births  in  the  year 
797,428;  the  deaths  514,879;  the  excess  of  registered  births  over 
deaths  282,549.  Now  putting  jp  for  population,  h  for  births,  d  for 
deaths,  and  e=^h  ^  d  for  increase,  we  have  as  the  ratio  of  increase 
p:jp  -I-  6  —  (Z::  I  :  I  0125  =r;  as  i  becomes  in  a  year  i'oi25,  then 
100  becomes  101*25.  80  the  rate  of  increase  is  said  to  be  1*25  per 
cent,  per  annum:  12*5  per  1,000. 

It  is  usual  to  determine  the  birth-rate  by  dividing  the  births  by 

*  The  area  of  the  British  Empire  is  more  than  20  million  aqitare  kilometers, 
the  iK)pulation  235  millions;  the  persons  to  a  square  kilometer  12.  (See  '*  Censos 
Import  for  1871,"  vol.  iv,  p.  Ixxxii.) 

t  The  1 54  peers  on  the  Union  Koll  of  Scotland  in  1707  were  increased  by  9, 
reduced  by  Httainders  to  149,  of  >Khieh  32  in  all  were  dormant  or  extinct  in  1873. 
Parliamentary  Keturn,  reprinted  in  1877  (No.  148). 
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the  population  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  So  is  the  death-rate  also 
determined.  The  rate  of  increase  is  slightly  less  by  this  method 
than  it  is  by  the  other.  In  the  ten  years  1861-70  the  birth-rate 
was  0*03 5 1,*  the  death-rate  0*0224;  the  difference,  0*0127,  was  the 
increase  of  i ;  so  making  r  =  1*0127  in  the  equation  7^=  2,  it  will 
be  found  that  if  the  rate  should  remain  uniform,  as  it  is  not  likely 
to  do,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  will  be  doubled  in 
*  54*9  years.  At  the  rate  of  increase  prevalent  between  1861  and 
1870»  the  population  of  Sweden  would  double  itself  in  62*2  years, 
of  Prussia  in  617  years;  of  Italy  (1863-72)  in  ^'6  years;  of 
France  in  257*1  years. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  should  annual  births  and  deaths  increase 
by  the  same  numbers  simultaneously  the  rates  of  increase  may 
remain  the  same.  The  annual  deaths  remaining  stationary,  a  decrease 
or  increase  of  births  will  imply  a  decrease  or  increase  of  population. 
The  births  remaining  stationary,  a  decrease  or  increase  of  deaths 
will  imply  inversely  an  increase  or  decrease  of  population. 

What  do  we  find  actually  takes  place  in  English  districts  Pf 
In  fiflty-six  populous  districts  the  annual  death-rate  was  0*0251; 
the  birth-rate  was  0*0381,  and  consequently  the  ratio  of  increase 
was  1*0130.  In  fifty-four  healthier  districts  the  death-rate  was 
0*0167  ;  that  is,  it  was  0*0084  lower  than  it  was  in  the  less  healthy 
districte.  Now  what  was  the  ratio  of  the  natural  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  healthiest  districts?  It  was  1*0134;  so  it  was  very 
nearly  the  same  in  the  two  groups  of  districte ;  because  the  birth- 
rate (0*0301)  was  reduced  nearly  as  much  as  the  death-rate  in  these 
healthier  districte. 

The  death-rate  in  the  two  groups  of  districte  was  0*0251  and 
0*0167  ;  *^®  birth-rate  0*0381  and  0*03014  The  reduction  of  the 
death-rate  therefore  did  not  here  imply  a  more  rapid  increase  of 
population.  This  was  not  accidentel.  For  if  the  districts  are 
arranged  in  four  groups  according  te  the  order  of  mortality,  the 
same  law  is  found  te  prevail  in  all.  The  death  and  the  birth-rates 
were  0*0251  and  0*0381 ;  0*0220  and  00356;  0*0192  and  0*0322; 
0*0167  and  0*0301.  The  four  values  of  r  on  which  the  length  of  the 
periods  of  doubling  the  population  depend  were  nearly  the  same ; 
they  were  1*0130,  1*0136,  1*0130,  i*oi34.§ 

Thus  within  certain  limite  the  reduction  of  the  mortality  had 
no  absolute  tendency  to  accelerate  the  natural  increase  of  popula- 

*  The  rates  thns  stated  are  most  convenieDt  for  analytical  purposes ;  multiply 
by  1,000  and  the  rates  per  1,000  are  obtained. 

t  Supplement  to  •*  Registrar-General's  Thirty-Fifth  Report,"  p.  xiii. 

J  The  death-rate  per  1,000  in  the  two  cases  was  25-1  and  i6'7,  or  lower  by 
8*4  per  1,000  in  the  healthy  districts. 

§  The  excess  of  tlie  birth-rate  has  not  the  effect  of  raisii^  the  general  death- 
rate,  but  the  contrary. 
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tion.  When  the  death-rate  reaches  a  much  higher  pitch,  the 
birth-rate  no  longer  keeps  pace  with  it ;  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
population  falls,  and  in  unhealthy  cities  the  death-rate  exceeds 
the  birth-rate,  so  the  population,  instead  of  inci-easing,  decreases. 
Hence  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation  we  are  jostified  in  drawing 
the  inference :  the  diminution  of  the  mortality  of  England  by  sanitary 
improvement  is  in  no  danger  of  multiplying  men  beyond  the  m^ans  of 
suhsistence. 

Experience  proves  the  contrary ;  the  birth-rate  and  the  death- 
rate  by  the  providence  of  the  people  rise  and  fall  together. 

It  is  evident  on  reflection  that  there  is  no  necessary  relation- 
between  the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate.  The  rates  may  vaij 
independently;  thus  the  death-rate,  closely  associated  with  the 
sickness-rate,  may  be  raised  by  pestilence,  war,  or  famine ;  or  it 
may  be  reduced  inconceivably  by  hygienic  and  medical  agencies. 

Except  in  the  case  of  suicide,  death  is  not  a  voluntary  act. 
It  is  different  with  marriage  and  its  results.  They  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  will.  Thus  in  England  the  mothers  of  the 
greater  number  of  children  bom  are  of  the  ages  20 — 40;  and  in  1871 
the  wives  enumerated  between  the  ages  20—40  were  2,080,991 ; 
while  the  number  of  spinsters  and  widows  of  the  same  ages  was 
1,423,360.  They  were  not  married;  neither  was  a  corresponding 
number  of  bachelors  and  widowers.  Striking  414,801  as  ineligible 
off  the  unmarried  women,  and  deducting  89,550  as  a  correction  for 
women  bearing  illegitimate  children,  there  remain  3,000,000,  who 
at  the  rate  of  fertility  observed  among  wives,  would  have  given  birth 
to  1,076,100  children  instead  of  750,010,  the  numbers  actually  regis- 
tered annually.     These  numbers  are  approximative. 

This  addition  to  the  child-bearing  would  raise  the  birth-rate. 
It  was  0*0351,  and  would  be  under  the  altered  condition  0*0503  ;  and 
had  the  deaths  remained  at  tbe  same  rate  as  before,  the  ratio  of 
population-increase  would  have  risen  to  1*0279,  which  if  maintained 
would  double  the  population  in  twenty-five  years.  But  the  birth- 
rate among  English  wives  of  tbe  ages  20 — 40  is  also  repressed ;  it 
implies  only  one  birth  every  thirty-three  months  of  the  child-bear- 
ing age  ;  but  physiologically  considered,  and  after  allowing  for  the 
sterile,  and  for  the  periods  of  lactation,  the  interval  between  each 
pregnancy  might  possibly  be  reduced  from  2*8  to  2  years ;  so  if  to 
every  two  of  the  3,000,000  women  as  above  estimated,  a  child  were 
bom  annually,  the  existing  birth-rate  would  be  doubled.  The 
death-rate  remaining  the  same,  the  population  would  be  doubled  in 
fifteen  years. 

Thus  there  is  evidently  a  reserve  of  power  sufficient  to  meet  any 
calls  upon  England  for  men  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  new  industries,  or 
to  replace — though  at  terrible  cost — any  losses  by  war  or  pestilence. 
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In  the  last  long  great  war  the  population  and  the  wealth  of  the 
coontry  increased  much  faster  than  in  the  peace  years  of  the  pre- 
ceding centnry. 

In  showing  how  the  birth-rate  is  increased,  it  is  also  shown  how 
by  inverse  action  the  birth-rate  is  diminished.  Bnt  France  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  the  voluntary  depression  of  the  birth-rate.  In 
the  ten  years  1861-70  it  was  0-0263,  whereas  the  English  birth«rate 
in  the  same  decenniad  was  0*035 1.  Was  this  difference  due  to 
abstinence  from  marriage  in  France  ?  By  no  means.  Of  100 
women  of  the  ages  20 — 40,  no  less  than  60*57*  are  wives  in  France 
to  59*39  in  England.  The  women  marry  first  nearly  as  early  in 
France  (age  24*8)  as  in  England  (24*3  years)  ;  the  men  marry  later. 
The  reduced  birth-rate  in  France  is  therefore  due  to  the  wives 
having  fewer  children  than  in  England. 

The  children  in  Sweden  were  bom  on  an  average  about  six 
years  after  -  marriage ;  and  we  may  fairly,  as  the  population  is 
increasing  in  England  compare  the  legitimate  births  in  1873-75 
with  the  marriages  in  the  years  1867-69 ;  that  gives  4*5  births  to  a 
marriage.  But  some  of  the  marriages  were  second  marriages  of 
husband,  wife,  or  both.  To  obtain  the  average  children  by  the  first 
and  second  marriages,  to  every  married  woman,  the  births  must  be 
compared  with  the  first  marriages ;  and  then  it  is  found  that  on 
an  average  married  women  have  5  (4*992)  children  in  England; 
whereas  married  men  have  5*260  children,  their  re-marriages  being 
more  frequent,  and  their  second  spouses  being  relatively  younger 
than  is  the  case  in  the  other  sex. 

The  wars  as  well  as  accessions  and  losses  of  territory  have 
deranged  the  marriage  and  birth  returns  of  France  for  recent 
years.  Comparing  the  children  bom  annually  alive  in  wedlock  in 
1861-65,  with  the  annual  marriages  in  1851-60,  we  find  that  there 
were  only  3*24  births  to  a  marriage,  and  3*49  births  to  every  woman 
marrying  one  or  more  times. 

Thus  in  England  ten  married  women  bear  50,  in  France 
35  children.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  birth-rate  is  depressed 
below  its  standard  in  England  and  in  France ;  it  varies  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  with  the  demand  for  people ;  and  it  can 
be  reduced  to  as  low  a  figure  as  the  lowest  attainable  death-rate. 

Therefore  to  keep  a  population  stationary,  or  to  retard  national 
growth,  there  is  no  need  of  the  destroying  angels,  war,  pestQence, 
famine. 

Wars  fill  the  pages  of  history ;  they  are  the  themes  of  the  great 
epic  poems,  and  triumphs  crown  victories.  Every  man  understands 
a  battle,  and  rejoices  at   the  success  of  his  country's  fleets  and 

•  "  Enplisb  CensTia  Report,  1871/*  vol.  iv,  p.  xix. 
VOL.   XL.      PART  IV.  2  P 
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armiee.  It  is  not  for  ns  to  gainnay  this  in  Plymonth  and  in  Drake's 
county.  The  energies  of  a  nation  are  never  displayed  more  than 
in  its  wars,  whicli  generally  coincide  with  its  greatest  mental  and 
industrial  achieyements.  The  ag^s  of  the  Crusades,  of  the  batUe  of 
Crecy,  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  of  the  conquest  of  Canada,  of 
Trafalgar  and  of  Waterloo,  are  epochs  in  English  literature,  inven- 
tion,  and  industi^.  The  very  soul  that  animates  the  nayy  and 
army  and  that  war  elicits,  is  this  great  principle,  that  at  the  call  of 
&u;ty  every  man  is  expected  to  lay  down  his  life.  I  am  not  there- 
fore deciying  the  existence  of  navies  and  armies ;  but  what  I  deny 
is  that  wars  are  necessary  to  check  the  growth  of  population.  And 
no  officer  would  for  a  moment  admit  that  to  be  the  final  cause  of  his 
art,  whose  aim  is  victory  and  not  slaughter.  There  is  no  glory  in 
vengeance.  Wellington,  it  is  said,  shed  tears  over  his  lost  officers 
at  Waterloo ;  and  Nelson's  heart  we  know  was  tender.  Even  an 
enemy  can  be  mourned,  as  Byron  sings  on  the  Rhine : — 

"  Honour  to  Marcean  !  o'er  whose  early  toml) 
Tears,  big  tears,  gashed  from  the  rough  soldier's  lid." 

ChUde  Harold,  c.  iii,  56. 

Pestilence  is  a  war,  not  between  man  and  man,  but  between 
the  lowest  forms  of  life  and  human  life.  You  often  see  the  term 
zymotic,  which  I  introduced  to  characterise  the  class  of  epidemic, 
endemic,  and  contagious  diseases.  It  is  from  the  Greek  word 
^vfifj,  leaven,  which  occurs  in  the  Testament  ;*  and  it  implies  that 
the  direct  causes  of  these  diseases  (zymads)  have  this  in  common 
with  ferments,  that  they  spread,  multiply,  and  effi^ct  transformations 
of  organic  matter.  Thus  the  transparent  lymph  in  a  small  pox 
pustule  (variola),  contains  a  multitude  of  small  microscopic  bodiesf 
(variolads),  which  introduced  into  the  body  of  a  single  man,  mul- 
tiply into  millions,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  infect  a  whole 
city.  They  g^w,  multiply,  and  die,  and  in  these  processes  prove 
fa^  to  thousands  of  men.  Scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough, 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  cattle  plague,  are  due  to  the  like  bodies. 
Each  specific  zymad  produces  its  zymotic  disease  and  no  other.  Nor 
can  the  species  be  at  present  differentiated  in  any  other  way  than 
by  their  effects  on  the  living  body.  When  were  they  creafed-P  We 
do  not  know.  We  know  when  they  were  first  described,  and  we 
know  that  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Darwin  they  sport,  they  give  rise  to 
varieties.  The  small  pox  matter  is  sometimes  quiescent.  Then 
varieties  of  it  spring  up  which  spread  rapidly.  Summer  cholera  was 
for  centuries  common  in  London.     It  was  described  by  Sydenham. 

*  A  little  learen  leavens  the  whole  lamp. 

t  See  Chaveaa's  Researches,  described  in  "  Report  on  Cholera  Epidemic  of 
•'  1866,"  Supplement  to  •'  Registrar-General's  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Report^" 
p.  IxviL 
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Suddenly  in  Asia  a  new  variety  sprang  into  existence  and  ravaged 
Europe.  We  know  under  what  wretclied  condition  this  variety  was 
created;  nnder  wliat  conditions  typhus  that  killed  judges  was  gene- 
rated in  gaols;  erysipelas,  pyeamia,  puerperal  fever,  scnrvy,  gan- 
grene, dysentery  are  induced  in  hospitals,  armies  and  fleets.  Some 
varieties  can  be  raised  at  will,  like  putrefaction;  erysipelas,  and 
puerperal  fever  are  produced  in  known  conditions. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  milder  can  be  substituted  for  malignant 
varieties,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  substitution  of  vaccinia  for 
variola.  Some  forms  of  pestilence  have  been  abolished.  The  plague 
that  once  ravaged  London  every  twenty-four  years  has  been  stayed ; 
and  on  stopping  the  supply  of  infected  water  Asiatic  cholera  loses 
its  terrors.  By  hygienic  measures  which  are  known,  and  only 
await  application  at  the  hands  of  the  statesman,  the  physician,  and 
the  engineer,  many  zymotic  diseases  can  be  subdued  if  not  eztin- 
guished.  In  striving  after  the  attainment  of  this  glorious  end,  you 
cannot  now  be  terrified  by  the  phantom  of  population  increasing  in 
geometrical  progression. 

War  generates  zymotic  diseases,  which  prove  more  fatal  to 
armies  than  the  sword,  and  its  camp  fevers  infest  the  civil  popula- 
tion. They  raged  in  the  last  great  European  war,  and  I  am  almost 
afraid  that  the  plague  may  be  awakened  from  its  slumber  by  the 
war  now  waging  on  the  Danube  and  round  Kars.  Dare  we  hope 
here,  in  this  house  of  the  constant  friends*  of  peace  and  enemies 
only  of  slavery,  that  war  will  cease :  with  the  echoes  of  the  voices 
of  the  wounded  and  slain  in  the  recent  wars  of  Italy,  Austria, 
Prussia,  France,  Germany — ^in  the  civil  wars  of  Spain,  France,  and 
the  United  States,  still  ringing  in  our  ears?  There  are  certain 
grounds  of  hope.  Some  of  the  causes  of  war  have  disappeared. 
Italy  and  Oermany  have  achieved  unity ;  slavery  has  been  extin- 
guished in  America.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  good  is  to 
be  attained  by  further  wars  in  Europe.  Will  any  statist  contend 
that  the  changes  of  boundaries,  such  as  France  and  Gbrmany  effected 
when  they  appropriated  Savoy  and  Alsace,  or  the  absorption  of 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  are  worth  the  cost  of 
gigantic  wars  ?  Would  another  shuffle  of  nationalities  make  the 
world  happier  ?  In  our  science,  as  well  as  in  that  of  our  distin- 
guished President,  we  have  evolutions.  Small  tribes  in  a  state  of 
barbarism  are  always  at  war.  Human  sacrifices  are  a  religion :  in 
onr  own  history  the  Saxons  exterminated  nearly  all  the  Britons 
in  the  east  of  these  islands ;  the  bloodshed  in  the  Danish  and  the 
Norman  conquests  followed.  Then  came  the  wars  of  the  feudal 
castles,  the  wars  of  the  Boses,  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 

•  The  Society  of  Frienda  at  Plymouth. 
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finally  the  Bevolutioii,   when    civil   wars   ceased,  and    had  only 
transient  survivals  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

These  wars  all  grew  less  ferocious.  In  onr  own  age  we  have 
seen  daels  cease  in  England.  May  the  British  Association  not  pieet 
at  some  distant  day  when  in  their  later  evoltUions  duels  of  Nations 
have  ceased  ?  England  has  gone  latterly  in  this  direction ;  she  has 
accepted  the  principle  of  arbitration  under  adverse  conditions,  and 
instead  of  encouraging  strove  to  prevent  the  last  and  the  present 
cruel  wars  of  France  and  Grermany,  Russia  and  Turkey.  Her 
surgeons  and  her  societies  are  ever  ready  to  staunch  the  wounds 
of  soldiers.  Should  peace  reign,  populations  would  no  doubt 
increase,  but  so  would  production.  Instead  of  seeing  the  mothers 
of  the  nations  working  like  cattle  in  the  fields  on  the  continent,  we 
should  then  see  millions  of  men  now  consuming,  creating  useful 
products.  If  the  sword  cuts  down  population  the  ploughshare 
creates  subsistence.  After  Sir  Francis  Drake  fought  the  Spaniard 
in  the  Channel,  he  gave  living  waters  to  Plymouth,  and  some  here 
will  drink  "  to  his  pious  memory,"  and  pass  round  the  "  loving 
"  cup." 

Famines  less  than  pestilences  and  wars  are  required  as  the 
ministers  of  depopulation,  and  when  averted  as  civilisation  advances 
by  making  the  property  of  all  conditionally  the  insurance  of  the 
lives  of  all,  and  by  thus  enlisting  the  intelligence  of  landlords  and 
the  humanity  of  Governments  on  the  side  of  irrigation,  drainage, 
transport,  free  trade,/education,  providence  in  families,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  populous  countries  undevastated  by  famines  will  be  more 
prosperous  than  their  ancestors  scattered  thinly  over  ill-cultivated 
acres.  The  famines  in  the  Highlands,  the  famines  in  Ireland,  the 
famines  in  India,  the  frequent  famines  in  England  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  beneficent  Elizabethan  law,  prove  its  necessity.  The 
Rent-receiver  in  India,  be  he  Zemindar  or  Government,  owes 
something  to  the  land  and  to  the  ryot,  and  that  is  guidance,  roads, 
canals,  drainage,  and  water.  The  precocious  procreation  of  feebly- 
built  children  is  now  a  dogma  of  religion  in  India ;  but  it,  as  well 
as  polygamy,  will  lose  at  least  divine  sanction  when  the  princes, 
proprietors,  and  priests,  who  lead  and  create  such  beliefs,  recognise 
their  evil  consequences. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  birth-rate  can  be  reduced.  Will 
it  be  wise  in  this  country  to  accept  that  policy,  which  has  been 
advocated  by  Malthus,  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  by  Dr.  Drysdale;  and 
has  been  practised  by  the  French  peasant  ?  I  share  our  secretaiy's 
admiration  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  appreciate  much  that  Malthus 
has  written;  but  against  nothing  is  it  more  clearly  our  duty  to 
protest  than  the  errors  of  authorities  in  philosophy.  And  admirable 
as  are  the  industry  and  the  thrift  of  the  French  peasant,  I  can  no 
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more  hold  that  England  is  called  upon  to  practise  his  social  philo- 
sophy than  to  revolutionise  our  agriculture  by  either  cutting  up  the 
land  into  infinitesimal  parcels,  or  ceasing  to  employ  in  its  culture 
the  several  capitals  of  the  landlord  in  acres,  the  farmer  in  stock, 
the  labourer  in  thews,  sinews,  and  inherited  skill.*  It  is  not  for  us 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  other  people,  who,  perhaps,  understand  their 
own  interests  better  than  distant  lookers  on.  But  I  know  that 
many  eminent  French  statists  regard  with  apprehension  the  slow 
increase  of  the  population  of  France,  and  I  confess  that  I  should  very 
willingly  see  some  of  the  wealth  the  French  hoard  invested  in 
children  to  colonise  North  Africa,  once  so  fertile  in  men.  This 
policy  of  sterilisation  was  put  forward  as  a  panacea  to  lessen  the 
misery  of  the  working  classes,  and  to  raise  their  wages  by  limiting 
the  supply  of  labour.  Their  misery  here  has  been  diminished,  and 
wages  raised  under  th6  opposite  policy  of  increase.  Let  them  then 
go  on  as  heretofore  in  keeping  up  their  numbers,  and  trusting  in 
Grod ;  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  as  our  returns  show  they 
do,  with  prudence  in  prosperous  times,  waiting  in  adverse  times, 
and  so  slackening  the  increase  of  offspring.  New  and  multiplying 
industries  in  towns  call  for  men;  and  the  colonies  in  America, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia,  are  at  times  offering  to  pay  for  men 
and  women  to  inherit  and  cultivate  their  fertile  acres. 

While  sustaining  and  increasing  the  number  of  men  on  the 
earth  is  laudable,  the  policy  of  perfecting  their  nature  is  of  still 
greater  importance.  No  statists  can  be  content  with  men  as  they 
are :  not  only  as  they  are  in  the  rookeries  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool, 
but  as  they  are  in  the  wide  streets  of  London,  in  the  clubs  or  in  the 
crowded  drawing-rooms  of  Society.  Health,  strength,  beauty,  grace, 
wit,  goodness,  can  all  be  approached  nearer  than  they  are  by  evolution, 
or  as  our  excellent  President  prefers  it,  development.  How  much 
races  can  be  improved  by  training  we  see  in  the  shows  of  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture ;  and  shall  see  in  due  time  in  the  assemblies  of 
men;  when  cities  and  villages  alike  enjoy  pure  air  and  water; 
when  labourers  and  artisans  live  in  healthier  dwellings ;  when  by 
improved  machinery  and  by  skill  they  earn  higher  wages ;  waste 
little  on  alcohol  and  tobacco ;  supply  themselves  and  their  families 
with  sound  food  and  convenient  clothing. 

Men  living  on  their  daily  work  will  ever  be  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions of  income  from  fluctuations  in  health,  harvests  and  trade, 
which  are  partially  met  by  insurance.  The  poor  law  of  England 
without  abuse,  is  an  insurance  of  life  against  death  by  starvation, 
and  of  property  against  communistic  stgitations.     It  requires  some 

•  See  paper  by  G.  Warde  Norman,  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
vol.  xxxvi,  p.  362, 
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improvements  by  insaring  the  family  of  every  man  who  contribtdes 
to  the  poor-rate  some  equivalent  advantages  in  case  of  need;  and  then 
it  will  supplement  the  friendly  societies,  which  at  their  actaal  rates 
of  contribution  can  never  provide  against  all  contingencies,  and 
notably  against  paralysing  infirmities  and  old  age.  The  State 
alone  has  the  power  to  deal  with  criminals  and  Innatics;  by  wise 
reformatories  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  confirmed  criminals,  who 
breed  and  edacate  successive  waves  of  d^^nerate  men,  by  humane 
but  eternal  seclusion. 

Where  public  hygiene  stops,  private  hygiene  takes  its  start. 
This  is  what  Dr.  Parkes  in  his  admirable  little  work  calls  the 
personal  care  of  health.  And  it  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  with 
parents  and  children.  The  results  of  wiser  selection  in  marriage 
will  become  evident ;  and  so  will  the  diminution  of  illegitimacy 
recently  observable  in  England. 

Five  thottsand  amd  sixty-five  mothers  died  of  childbirth  in 
the  year  1875;  and  daring  twenty-nine  years  five  mothers  died 
yearly  to  i,ooo  living  children  bom.  In  1875  the  proportion  rose 
to  six.  I  know  of  no  more  deplorable  deaths ;  they  are  often  fatal 
and  always  prejudicial  to  the  offspring.  They  can  be  diminished 
not  by  lying-in  hospitals,  but  by  the  education  of  midwives,  and 
by  such  institutions  as  exist  with  happy  results  in  London  and 
Birmingham,  where  skilful  midwives  with  consulting  physicians 
attend  women  at  their  own  hom6s«  The  treatment  of  the  ohUd  in 
the  first  twelve  months  either  destroys  his  life,  or  leaves  indelible 
traces  on  his  future  existence.  I  have  written  a  paper  on  the 
mortality  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  in  the  principal  States 
of  Earope;*  and  finding  that  it  ranged  from  4*09  per  cent,  in 
Norway  to  11*35  in  ^^^7)  procured  detailed  accounts  from  several 
States  of  the  treatment  of  their  babies.  It  is  very  different ;  and, 
in  many  instances,  very  sad.  Here  they  are  bound  up  like  little 
mummies ;  there  they  are  not  nursed  by  their  own  mothers,  and  ^ 
they  advance  in  age  are  fed  on  improper  food.  The  Obstetrical 
Society  of  London  waa  good  enough  to  describe  the  British  baby's 
career,  and  to  make  some  excellent  practical  suggestions.  Mothers 
have  much  to  learn  in  the  management  of  children,  and  they  will 
find  some  excellent  instructions  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  ChavassOy 
and  in  the  tracts  of  that  admirable  society,  the  Ladies'  Sanitary 
Association.  The  classical  works  of  Dr.  Parkes  on  hygiene,  and  of 
other  physicians  will  be  safe  guides  through  youth  and  manhood. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  that  the  doctrines  of  health  should  be  inculcated 
in  season  and  out  of  season;  only  to  be  done  efiectively  by  the  living 
voice  of  medical  men,  and  by  health  officers.     I  am  happy  to  say 

*  StcUistieal  Journal,  vol.  zxix,  p.  80. 
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that  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  have  insti- 
tuted examinations  on  hygiene  and  vital  statistics,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  inestimable  use.  The  nation  mnst  look  to  the  medical 
profession  for  still  further  guidance,  which  I  feel  confident  they 
will  obtain  through  the  medical  council,  over  which  Dr.  Acland, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  promote  public  health,  presides. 

It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  present  state  of  the  millions  of 
populations  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  without  feeling  that  problems 
remain  for  solution,  which  will  task  all  the  resources  of  the 
sciences  the  British  Association  cultivates.  There  are  rooted 
prejudices  and  enormous  evils  to  be  combated.  And  if  I  have 
expressed  the  hope  that  wars  may  cease,  I  trust  that  the  courage 
to  encounter  the  real  enemies  of  mankind  at  the  cost  of  life  itself 
will  never  die  out.  I  do  not  believe  it  will.  In  the  sanitary  cause, 
Pringle,  Blane,  Howard,  Shaftesbury,  Ghadwick,  Southwood  Smithy 
Guy,  Simon,  Bumsey,  the  Begiatrar-Greneral,  and  others  have  fought 
and  won  victories.  In  the  discharge  of  duty,  health  officers, 
surgeons,  priests,  nurses  have  died.  Lord  Herbert  died.  Some  I 
have  known  have  Mien  wounded.  Ophthalmia  has  been  one  of  the 
scourges  of  armies,  and  inflicted  on  our  noble  president  a  cruel 
privation.  Florence  Nightingale  in  the  East  among  perishing 
British  soldiers  was  herself  stricken  by  fever,  which  left  her  in  body 
ill  and  shut  out  fipom  the  society  of  her  friends ;  but  in  spirit  with 
us  here,  and  wherever  suffering  soldiers  and  mothers  are  to  be 
saved.  Lord  Derby,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Dr.  Sutherland,  and 
others,  as  well  as  Lord  Herbert,  co-operated  with  her  in  the 
sanitary  commission,  which  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  annual 
mortality  of  the  British  army  in  India  from  7  to  2  per  cent.*  Tes, 
true  glory  is  to  be  won  in  this  cause.  A  Eoman  Generalf  destroyed 
thousands  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  and  an  arch  commemorates  his 
triumphs  amidst  the  ruins  of  Home.  In  the  same  age  a  Man  went 
about  healing  the  sick,  pitying  the  fallen,  preaching  righteousness, 
and  was  crucified;  but  is  now  worshipped  by  milliouB  as  the 
Incarnation  of  God  himself. 

*  By  the  **  Report  of  the  Royal  Commiseion  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Army 
in  India/'  the  mortality  in  India  down  to  1856  was  at  the  rate  of  6*9  per  cent. ; 
by  the  "  Report  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  for  18/75/'  the  mortality  of  the 
troops  in  ladia  was  2*3  in  the  ton  jean  1866-74. 
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Table  A.— Children  Bom  Alive,  (1)  to  every  Marriage,  (2)  to  every  Wotnan 
Marrying  one  or  fnore  times,  and  (3)  to  every  Man  Marrying  one  or 
more  tvmes. 

Ekoiaio)  Ain)  Wales. 


Aniraal  Marriages 
in  the  Three  Yean  1867-69. 

Annnal 
.Legitimate 

Births  in 

the 

Three  Tears 

1878-76. 

A?erage  Number  of  ChiUren. 

Total 
Namber. 

IVital 
Number,  leas 

Widows, 
Bemairied. 

Total 

Number,  lees 

Widowers. 

Tbeach 
Marriage. 

To  each 
Woman 

Marrying  one 
or 

more  Times. 

Tbeach 

ManMartTins 

one  or  more 

Times. 

177,695 

160,817 

154,609 

802,765 

4-518 

4*992 

5*260 

Note. — ^The  table  may  be  read  ihuB  :^To  each  of  the  1 77,695  marriagefl,  there 
were  4*518  children  bom  on  an  average,  whereas  by  the  second  or  third  maniage 
of  the  women,  the  proportion  was  raised  to  4*992,  and  by  the  second  or  third 
marriage  of  the  men,  the  proportion  was  raised  to  5*260. 


Table  B.^Number  of  Armual  Marriages  and  Births  in  France,  1841-65. 


1 

8               8 

4 
Tears. 

B               6                 7 

8           9 

Children  Bom 
to  each 

10 

Years. 

Women. 

Spinsters 

Total. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Mar- 
riage. 

Woman 
Married 
Once 
or 
Twiee. 

Second,  iLe. 
mamgrm. 

1841-50 
'4^-56 
•51-60 

479,947 

279,122 

287,048 

260,635 
258,961 
265,963 

1851-55 
'56-60 
'61-65 

939,443 

967,366 

1,004,930 

870,793 
894,669 
928,933 

68,430 
74,697 
75,997 

3*" 
3'4i 
3*44 

3-34 
8*45 
3*49 

o-*3 
o"44 
0-45 

Note.  —  The  facts  in  the  above  table  are  extracted  from  (he  "  Statistique  de  la  Franoe 
"  compar6e  avec  les  divers  Pays  de  FEurope,"  vol.  i,  par  M.  Maurice  Block,  pp.  66  and  70. 

The  above  table  may  be  read  thus : — The  annual  marriages  of  women  in  France  between 
1841-60  were  279,947,  of  which  260,535  were  those  of  spinsters.  The  annual  births  in  the  five 
years  1851-55  (which  on  an  average  were  seven  and  a-half  years  after  the  marriages,  as  in 
cols.  2  and  3),  were  939,223,  of  which  870,793  were  legitimate,  and  68,430  were  illegitimate  i 
consequently  the  births  to  each  marriage  were  3*11.  Inasmuch  as  a  certain  number  of  the 
women  married  twice,  each  woman  married  once  x>r  oftener  had  3*34  children.  The  propofrtion 
of  children  borne  by  women  in  their  second  and  subsequent  marriage  was  0*23,  so  of  1,000 
children  bom,  931  were  bom  in  the  first  marriage,  and  69  in  the  second  and  snbseqoeQt 
marriages. 
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Table  C— Proportion  per  Cent  of  Births  to  Total  Women  Aged  90—45, 
of  Legitimate  Births  to  Wives,  and  of  Illegitimate  Births  to  Spinstets 
and  Widows  of  the  same  Ages,  20 — 45. 


Yean. 

Birthito 

erery 

100  Women, 

AgedSO-46. 

LegitimataBiitha 

to 
ereiT  loo  WItm, 

Apsda)-«r 

Illegitimate  Birttii 

to  ererj  loo 

8l»iMtenandWidowi, 

Aged  80-46. 

England  and  Wales 
Franoe 

1871 
72 

I9-Z4 
H"55 

29*88 
2111 

a-84 
a-9i 

Note, — See  also  in  the  "Annales  de  Demographie  International,"  No.  1, 
Memoir  on  the  Moyements  of  the  Population  of  Europe  and  notably  of  Franoe, 
by  Dr.  Bertillon,  one  of  the  ablest  liring  demographers.  Br.  Bertillon  shows  that 
the  birth-rate  in  Franoe  decreased  from  32*90  in  1801-10  to  26*40  in  1861-70. 
It  fell  during  the  second  empire  to  the  bwest  point,  z6'x,  in  1861-60. 
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Mb.  Oaibd's  Address  at  Abbbdbbk. 

Thb  following  is  the  Address  delivered  on  26tli  September,  by 
Mr.  Caird,  O.B.,  F.RS.,  as  President  of  the  Economy  and  Trade 
Section,  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Aberdeen.  His  subjects 
are  the  **  Food  Supply  and  Land  Question." 

Food  Stilly  and  Lamd  Question, 

Following  a  series  of  brilliant  papers  read  here  by  the  yarious 
distinguished  men  who  have  preceded  me,  I  fear  that  mine  will  fall 
flat.  It  has  one  merit — it  is  short.  It  deals  with  two  subjecU 
which  I  have  long  studied,  and  which  are  closely  intertwined^ — the 
food  of  the  people,  and  the  land  question.  Seeing  that  our  popula- 
tion is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  i,cxx)  a-day,  and  that  we  appear  to 
have  nearly  reached  the  limits  of  home  production,  it  is  a  question 
of  pressing  importance  whence  and  at  what  price  we  are  to  look  for 
our  future  supplies,  and  whether  our  system  of  dealing  with  the 
land  by  the  separate  yet  united  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant,  as 
compared  with  the  peasant  proprietorship  of  France,  has  or  has  not 
conduced  to  the  general  welfare  and  safety  of  the  nation.  As 
President  of  the  Section  on  Economy  and  Titde,  I  wiU  begin  with 
a  few  sentences  setting  forth  their  general  principles. 

Trade  is  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and 
those  of  the  town  by  exchange  of  rude  for  manufactured  produce, 
either  directly  or  by  the  intervention  of  money. 

The  country  supplies  the  town  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  the  materials  of  manufacture. 

The  town  repays  this  by  sending  back  a  part  of  the  manufac- 
tured produce  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  country  thus  purchase  from  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of 
manufactured  goods  with  the  produce  of  a  much  smaller  quantity 
of  their  own  labour  than  they  must  have  employed  had  they 
attempted  to  prepare  them  themselves.  The  gains  are  mutual  and 
reciprocal. 

The  town,  in  which  there  can  be  no  reproduction  of  substances, 
may  be  said  to  gain  its  whole  wealth  and  subsistence  from  the 
country. 

It  is  this  commerce  which  supplies  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
both  with  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the  means  of  their  sub- 
sistence. 

The  quantity  of  the  finished  work  which  they  sell  necessarily 
regulates  the  quantity  of  the  materials  and  provisions  which  they 
buy. 
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Neither  their  employment  nor  subsistence,  therefore,  can 
augment  except  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  the  demand 
from  the  country  for  finished  work,  and  this  demand  can  augment 
only  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  improvement  and  cultivation. 

Such  briefly  are  the  maxims  of  trade  laid  down  by  our  illustrious 
countryman,  Adam  Smith.  They  may  be  regarded  in  their  appli- 
cation to  our  present  position,  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
were  one  great  town  drawing  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  its 
means  of  subsistence  and  the  materials  of  manufacture,  and 
repaying  this  by  the  skilful  use  of  all  the  modes  by  which  art  and 
science  have  enabled  us  to  manipulate  and  prepare  from  the  rude 
substajice  a  better  article  at  less  cost  than  can  be  got  elsewhere. 
And  in  the  peaceful  progress  of  industry  we  enjoy  one  great 
advantage  over  all  our  neighbours,  that  for  two  centuries  we  have 
been  undisturbed  either  by  dynastic  or  constitutional  change,  or  by 
foreign  invasion,  with  nothing  to  distract  our  attention  or  withdraw 
our  labour  from  its  most  fitting  employment,  and  thus  with  every 
advantage  given  by  stability  of  Government,  to  elicit  skill,  and  to 
accumulate  capital.  When  we  read  the  frightful  accounts  of 
slaughter  and  misery  and  waste  which  accompany  the  cruel  war  now 
devastating  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe,  we  may  indeed  be  thankful 
that  our  lot  has  so  long  been  free  from  such  calamities,  but  also 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  if  our  manufactaring  skill  and  widely 
extended  trade  exceed  that  of  most  other  countries,  they  have  had 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  their  development. 

The  questions  to  be  considered  in  this  department  are  of  great 
importance.  The  causes  of  the  general  depression  of  trade,  the 
social  effects  of  trade  unions,  strikes  and  lock-outs ;  and  the  results 
of  the  administration  of  the  Scotch  poor-law  compared  with  that 
of  England  and  Ireland.  On  each  of  these  subjects  I  trust  some 
valuable  information  will  be  elicited.  Three  bad  harvests  in  suc- 
cession, with  a  largely  increased  consumption  of  food  since  1871, 
have  doubtless  tended  to  aggravate  the  depression  of  trade  in  this 
country.  We  have  paid  87  millions  sterling  more  for  foreign  com 
during  the  past  five  years  and  a-half  than  in  the  equal  preceding 
period.  This  is  an  increase  of  crver  40  per  cent,  on  the  money  sent 
abroad  for  com  which,  in  so  far  as  with  good  crops  it  might  have 
been  spent  in  this  country,  was  a  loss  to  our  nearest  and  best 
customers,  the  home  producers  of  food.  The  prospects  of  the 
coming  season  in  this  respect  are  not  good.  The  price  of  wheat  at 
present  is  205.  a  quarter  higher  than  the  average  of  the  last  two 
years,  and  this  on  our  annual  consumption  of  wheat  is  equivalent  to 
an  addition  of  23,000,000/.  to  the  cost  of  our  next  year's  bread.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  interruption  of  imports  from  the  Black  Sea, 
caused  by  the  war  in  the  East,  partly  to  a  bad  hajrvest,  but  partly 
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also  to  diminished  ciiltiyation  at  liome  and  abroad  arising  firom  the 
increased  cost  of  production  in  recent  years  without  a  corresponding 
rise  of  price.  To  a  certain  extent  the  rise  of  price  is  thus  legiti- 
mate and  necessary,  though  its  first  effect  may  appear  to  add  to  the 
general  depression  of  trade.  For  unless  the  foreign  producers  of 
food,  as  well  as  the  farmers  in  our  own  country,  receive  adequate 
remuneration  for  their  expenditure,  cultivation  and  improvement 
will  diminish,  and  trade  and  commerce  must  decline. 

Our  Supplies  of  Food, 

I  propose  to  ask  your  attention  for  a  short  time  to  the  question 
of  our  supplies  of  food,  and  afterwards  to  refer  shortly  to  what  is 
popularly  termed  the  Land  Question.  Every  article  of  food  and 
clothing  is  an  annual  product  of  the  earth,  yielded  in  a  large  degree 
in  proportion  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  employed  on  it  by  man. 
Com,  wine,  animal  food,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  there 
is  not  a  single  article  of  food  and  clothing  that  is  not,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  vegetable  growth.  These  substances,  on  which  life 
and  health  day  by  day  are  sustained,  cannot,  like  our  mineral 
wealth,  be  naturally  accumulated  and  stored  away  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  but  are  every  year  a  new  production,  dependent  for  their 
abundance  in  a  certain  measure  on  art  and  industry,  but  mainly  on 
the  sun  and  rain  in  due  season.  Wheat,  which  forms  the  great 
staple  of  the  food  of  civilised  man  outside  the  tropics,  occupies,  of 
all  cereals,  the  widest  region  suited  to  its  cultivation.  If  the  wheat 
region  had  been  of  small  extent,  the  increase  of  population  would 
have  been  limited  to  the  food  resources  of  each  country.  A  con- 
tinued development  of  mining  and  manufacturing  enterprise  in  these 
islands  would  have  been  impossible ;  for  bread  is  indispensable,  and 
we  cannot  produce  it  at  a  low  price  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
wants  of  our  increasing  population.  Wheat  is  the  common  food, 
which  possesses  all  the  elements  necessary  to  sustain  life  and  strength. 
It  is  the  most  generally  palatable,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
increase  in  its  consumption,  the  cheapest  article  of  food  we  possess. 
The  hard-working  poor  are  far  more  dependent  on  it  and  much 
larger  individual  consumers  of  it  than  the  rich.  If  its  price,  like 
that  of  most  other  commodities,  had  risen  with  the  increasing 
demand,  our  trade  advantages  over  other  countries  would  have  been 
counterbalanced,  and  to  a  large  extent  lost.  But  the  wheat  region 
has  been  designed,  apparently,  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  progress 
of  civilised  man,  and  the  more  regular  and  extensive  the  demand 
upon  it,  the  more  ready  and  continuous  becomes  the  supply,  even 
without  the  stimulus  of  an  excessive  price.  The  average  price  of 
the  quarter  of  wheat  for  tweniy  years  preceding  free  trade  was 
599.  Sd.^  and  that  of  the  last  twenty  years  519.  ^d.,  being  a  fall  of 
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1 1  per  cent.  For  the  corresponding  periods,  barley  shows  a  rise  of 
1 1  per  cent.,  and  oats  9  per  cent.  But  notwithstanding  the  fall 
of  price,  the  supply  of  foreign  wheat  has  risen  enormously,  and 
continues  to  increase.  Previous  to  1860,  the  foreign  imports  of 
wheat  had  not  exceeded  an  annual  average  of  4,500,000  quarters. 
During  the  last  five  years  they  have  reached  an  annual  average  of 
12,400,000  quarters. 

This  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  when  we  consider  the 
increasing  population  of  the  country,  and  the  limited  means  we 
possess  within  it  of  increasing  our  supply  of  food.  !Not  only  do 
the  consumers  increase,  but  as  their  circumstances  improve  they 
individually  use  more  food.  The  common  estimate  of  economists 
thirty  years  ago,  that  each  person  in  the  community  consumed 
annually  8  bushels  of  wheat,  was  a  delusion.  It  was  questioned  by 
me  in  1850,  my  estimates  then  showing  that  it  could  not  much 
exceed  5  bushels.  Mr.  Lawes,  to  whose  elaborate  and  judicious 
experiments  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  so  deeply  indebted, 
carefully  investigated  this  subject  a  few  years  back,  and  showed 
conclusively  that,  at  the  time  of  which  I  spoke,  my  figures  were 
the  more  correct.  But  he  also  found  that  in  a  period  of  sixteen 
years  before  1868,  the  average  rate  of  consumption  increased,  each 
person  having  during  the  first  eight  years  used  311  lbs.  of  wheat, 
and  during  the  last  eight  335  lbs.,  or,  in  the  first  period  5^  bushels 
annually,  and  in  the  last  5^  bushels.  In  the  first  of  those  periods, 
1852  to  1860,  232  lbs.  of  this  was  home-grown  wheat,  and  79  lbs. 
foreign.  These  proportions  have  during  the  last  five  years  under- 
gone a  great  change,  and  some  increase.  The  home-grown  wheat 
annually  consumed  by  each  person  is  now  1 58  lbs.,  and  the  foreign 
183  lbs.  But  three  of  these  five  years  have  yielded  indifferent 
crops,  otherwise  the  supply  of  home  and  foreign  would  have  been 
nearly  equal.  These  figures  show  two  very  important  results  for 
the  consideration  of  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  provision  of 
the  country.  First,  that  the  individual  consumption  of  bread  has 
increased  ;  and,  second,  that  we  at  present  depend  wholly  on  foreign 
countries  for  that  increase,  and  for  all  farther  addition  required  by 
the  annual  increase  of  the  population.  For  that  addition  alone,  an 
annual  increase  of  wheat  equal  to  all  the  wheat  at  present  grown  in 
Scotland  would  barely  suffice. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  gradually  falling  price  of  wheat 
in  this  country  since  1848,  and  the  rise  in  that  of  barley,  oats,  and- 
animal  food,  has  been  to  diminish  the  breadth  of  our  own  wheat. 
It  is  now  one-fifth  less  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  And  the  force 
of  that  tendency,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  of  gold,  shows  the 
steadiness  of  its  operation.  There  has  been  a  yearly  increase  of 
consumers,  with  a  larger  individual  power  of  consumption  of  biead. 
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and   at  the   same  time  an   increase  in  the  yolnme  of  gold,  the 
representative  of  its  value,  and  yet  the  price  has  declined. 

But  though  we  are  already  in  so  great  a  measure  supplied  with 
our  bread  by  the  foreigner,  we  run  no  greater  risk"  of  pressure  than 
other  countries  on  that  account,  probably  less  than  most.  For 
instead  of  being  dependent  on  the  sometimes  fickle  climate  of  our 
own  land,  we  make  all  lands  our  tributaries,  exchanging  with  them. 
the  manufactured  produce  of  our  mines  and  looms  for  the  crude 
produce  of  their  agriculture,  on  terms  mutually  advantageous. 
Either  in  the  east  or  west  there  are  every  year  abundant  harvests, 
and  we  profit  by  them.  Since  182^3,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  gi^en  us  half  our  supply  of  foreign  wheat.  In  1872,  with  a 
bad  harvest,  their  export  feU  one- half ;  but  it  made  little  difference 
to  us,  as  the  abundance  of  France  and  Russia  filled  up  the  vacuum 
at  no  greater  cost.  In  1871,  France,  which  in  1866  had  given  us 
nearly  one-third  of  all  we  required,  could  spare  us  nothing ;  but  the 
plenty  of  Bussia  and  the  United  States  made  good  the  difibrence. 
During  the  last  two  years  India  has  been  sending  us  considerable 
quantities,  which  in  the  present  year  have  mounted  up  to  more  than 
a  tenth  of  our  whole  supply.  The  famine  in  Southern  India  may 
for  a  time  interfere  with  this ;  but  otherwise  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  numerous  cultivators  of  her  fertile  plains,  having 
found  a  satisfactory  market,  even  during  a  year  of  low  prices  here, 
will  continue  in  still  larger  measure  a  trade  so  auspiciously  begun. 
The  foreign  com  trade  of  this  country  involves  the  movement  of 
6,000,000  tons,  worth  more  than  50,000,000/.  sterling,  of  immense 
value  to  all  those  countries  which  find  ours  the  best  and  most 
constant  market  for  their  produce,  but  most  enriching  us  into  whose 
lap  this  wealth  of  natural  abundance  is  poured.  And  even  if  from 
war  some  of  the  main  sources  of  our  supply  should  for  a  time  be 
cut  off,  we  have  the  means  within  our  own  boundaries  of  at  once 
meeting  such  a  contingency.  We  grow  at  present  800,000  acres 
less  wheat  than  we  did  twenty  years  ago.  We  have  only  to  revert 
to  the  acreage  of  1856  to  meet  such  a  deficiency  as  would  be  caused 
by  all  Europe  being  shut  against  us.  And,  beyond  that,  we  possess 
in  our  immense  breadth  of  pasture-land  a  never-failing  resource 
of  stored-up  agricultural  power,  which  could  be  at  once  applied 
to  the  production  of  com  if  firom  any  circumstance  that  course 
became  necessary  and  profitable. 

Next  to  wheat,  in  value  and  quantity,  are  our  imports  of  Indian 
com,  nearly  three-fourths  of  which  come  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Last  year  there  was  a  sudden  increase  upon  all 
preceding  imports  of  this  substance  from  America,  the  supply 
jumping  firom  600,000  tons  to  more  than  1,300,000.  Vast  though 
this   quantity  appears,   it  is  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
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American  crop.  Previons  to  the  potato  famine  of  1846-47,  Indian 
com  may  be  said  to  have  been  quite  nnknown  in  this  country.  In 
1847  500,ocx)  tons  of  it  were  introduced  into  Ireland  to  feed  the 
people,  but  it  was  not  found  palatable,  and  the  imports  quickly 
diminished,  till,  in  1867,  they  barely  exceeded  125,000  tons.  It  was 
not  much  more  in  1867,  but  doubled  in  1868-69  after  the  bad 
harvest  in  this  country  of  1867.  It  rose  still  ftirtheif  in  1875,  after 
the  bad  harvest  of  that  year ;  and  in  1876,  with  another  deficient 
harvest  here,  it  doubled  at  once  the  highest  previous  importation. 
It  is  the  cheapest  article  of  food  in  the  market,  being  at  present 
little  more  than  half  the  price  of  wheat  per  pound,  and  its  intro- 
duction in  such  large  quantity  greatly  modifies  the  pressure  which 
would  otherwise  be  felt  after  deficient  harvests  in  this  country.  It 
is  next  to  wheat  in  the  extent  of  zone  of  production,  and  therefore 
capable  of  great  increase  should  circumstances  require  it. 

The  potato  crop  is  becoming  more  and  more  precarious.  It  is 
costly  to  grow,  expensive  in  seed  and  manure,  exhaustive  of  the 
land,  and  very  liable  to  disease,  and  now,  possibly  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Colorado  beetle.  The  extent  planted  has  declined  nearly  one- 
fifth  since  1871,  while  the  impoirts  of  foreigfn  potatoes  in  the  same 
time  have  risen  from  43,000  to  300,000  tons.  Germany  is  the  great 
potato  Qouutej^  whence  we  can  always  draw,  by  a  moderate  increase 
of  price,  whatever  quantity  we  require.  The  annual  crop  in  that 
country  is  twice  as  great,  both  in  quantity  and  compared  with 
population,  as  that  of  either  France  or  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  it 
is  not  exported  till  the  price  rises  above  the  rate  which  it  yields 
when  made  into  spirits. 

In  these  three  main  necessaries  of  lr£e — wheat,  Indian  com,  and 
potatoes — the  field  of  growth  and  supply  is  so  extensive,  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  capable  of  meeting  all  the  demands  of  a  great 
increase  of  population  without  a  permanent  rise  of  price.  It  is 
very  different  with  meat  and  other  kinds  of  animal  food^  the 
increased  consumption  of  which  has  led  to  a  great  rise  of  price. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  no  great  increase 
in  the  home  supply  of  meat  or  dairy  produce,  but  the  quality  of 
both  has  much  improved.  The  larger  demand  for  it  has  been  in 
great  part  met  by  foreign  supplies.  These  have  within  that  time 
increased  fourfold  in  quantity,  and  $0  per  cent,  in  value,  and  last 
year  reached  the  large  sum  of  35,000,000/.  sterling.  The  most 
portable  articles  were  the  first  to  be  moved.  Bacon  has  increased 
from  3,700  to  160,000  tons.  This  is  a  ten-times  greater  increase 
than  any  other  kind  of  meat,  and  represents  many  thousand  acres 
of  Indian  com,  packed  in  the  smallest  possible  bulk.  While  the 
import  of  bacon  and  hams  has  increased  more  than  fortyfold,  beef, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  have  in  the  same  time  increased  fourfold ;  butter 
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and  cheese  sixfold.  Neai'ly  one-lialf  of  this  increase  has  taken 
place  since  1870.  The  proportions  in  which  we  are  supplied  at 
present  are  with  meat  three-fourths  from  home,  and  one-foai*th 
from  abroad;  and  with  daiiy  produce  two-thirds  from  home 
(inclusive  of  milk),  and  one-third  from  abroad. 

Ten  years  ago  the  flocks  and  herds  of  this  country  were  as 
numerous  as  at  present.  Their  increase  by  improvement  of  quality 
tells  little  in  so  short  a  time  on  the  total  produce.  During  that 
interval  the  population  has  increased  by  2^00,000,  and  the  whole  of 
their  animal  food,  in  addition  to  previous  supplies  from  abroad,  must, 
therefore,  have  been  furnished  by  the  foreigner.  In  ten  years  more 
there  will  be  another  3,000,000  to  be  provided  for  if  no  check 
occurs,  so  that  the  question  of  still  larger  supplies  of  animal  food  is 
a  pressing  one.  Our  own  colonies  are  able  to  supply  three  times  all 
we  need,  and  if  the  means  of  transport  can  be  satisfactorily 
established,  their  capacity  of  increased  production  seems  likely  to 
outlast  our  wants  and  theirs  for  many  generations.  America,  North 
and  South,  has  almost  boundless  sources  of  supply,  which  will  be 
developed  in  proportion  to  the  remunerative  character  of  the  demand. 
The  moderate  success  which  has  attended  the  importation  of  fresh 
American  meat,  in  ice-cooled  chambers,  warrants  the  hope  of  its 
continuance  and  expansion  from  all  regions  where  ice  can  be  cheaply 
obtained.  And  if  it  can  be  done  successfully  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  there  would  seem  no  great  difficulty  in  bringing 
slaughtered  meat  in  the  same  manner  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  The  trade  is  becoming  one  of  such  value  and  importance 
both  to  producer  and  consumer,  as  also  to  the  intermediate  agents 
engaged  in  its  purchase  and  sale  and  transport,  that  all  the  aids  of 
science,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise,  will  be  enlisted  in  its  successful 
extension.  It  is  clear  frx)mthe  very  useful  and  interesting  letters  in 
the  "  Scotsman  "  frx)m  a  correspondent  who  has  been  carefully  inves- 
tigating the  subject  in  America,  that,  as  the  price  of  the  best  beef  in 
New  York  is  seldom  less  than  yd,  per  pound,  that  quality  cannot  at 
present  be  sold  wholesale  in  this  country  at  a  profit  much  under  8<f. 
The  fears  of  our  farmers  of  any  serious  reduction  of  price  from  this 
cause  may  therefore  be  dismissed,  but  so  wide  is  the  area  froni  which 
it  may  be  obtained,  that  any  excessive  rise  of  price  is  likely  to  be 
counteracted  by  a  rapid  increase  of  supply. 

The  La/nd  Question, 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  home  supply  of  food  I 
naturally  revert  to  that  portion  of  the  able  address  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  who  presided  over  this  department  last  year,  ia 
which  he  discussed  the  question  of  the  subdivision  of  landed 
property,  as  exhibited  by  its  results  in  this  country  and  Fninoe.     In 
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his  main  propositioiis  I  entirely  agree ;  namely, — in  case  of  intestacy, 
the  desirability  of  equal  partition  of  land,  like  personal  property ; 
restriction  of  settlement  to  lives  in  being ;  enlargement  of  powers 
of  sale  to  those  subject  to  settlements  ;  simplification  of  titles,  and 
easy  means  of  registration,  by  which  the  transfer  of  land  wonld  be 
facilitated.  But  it  is  very  donbtf nl  how  far  these  changes  wonld 
lead  to  an  increase  of  small  proprietors,  as  he  desires,  or  diminish 
that  aggregation  of  land  in  few  hands  which  he  so  much  deprecates. 
Each  of  these  alterations  in  the  law  would  encourage  the  transfer 
of  land,  but  to  whom  would  it  be  transferred  ?  To  those  who  could 
best  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  who  have  therefore  the  amplest  means 
of  fully  developing  its  resources.  If  by  equal  partition  on  intestacy 
some  property  should  become  divided  into  relatively  small  portions, 
the  temptation  of  high  price  is  so  great,  and  the  immediate  return 
from  landowning  so  small  compared  with  other  investments,  that 
members  of  a  family,  brought  up  in  equal  enjoyment  of  the  whole, 
would  be  induced  by  a  high  price  to  part  with  their  several  shares 
rather  than  submit  to  loss  of  position  and  income.  If  restriction  of 
settlement  and  enlargement  of  powers  of  sale  led  to  more  land 
being  brought  into  the  market,  a  cheaper  system  of  registration  and 
transfer  would  increase  a  competition  for  it,  in  which  the  richest 
would  always  possess  the  greatest  advantage.  For  land  in  this 
country  has  now  become  an  article  of  luxury  which  rich  men  only 
can  long  afford  to  hold.  The  savings  of  capital  in  England  are 
computed  at  1 5o,ooopoo/.*  annually,  for  which  there  may  be  said 
to  be  three  main  investments — first,  British  land  and  houses,  and 
railways  and  other  securities;  second,  Indian  and  Colonial  secu- 
rities ;  third,  foreign  loans.  To  those  who  desire  safety  and  social 
position,  and  who  can  dispense  with  a  large  immediate  return, 
nothing  is  so  attractive  as  British  land,  and,  if  this  country  continues 
to  hold  its  pre-eminence  in  trade  and  commerce,  no  investment  for 
those  who  can  afford  to  wait  is  likely  in  the  end  to  prove  more 
remunerative.  But  the  immediate  return  is  smaller  than  from 
any  other  mode  in  which  capital  can  be  profitably  employed.  It 
is  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  small  and 
generally  poor  proprietors  should  diminish,  and  that  many  of  them 
should  convert  their  capital  as  landowners  into  tenants'  capital,  by 
becoming  the  occupiers  of  five  times  more  land  than  they  could 
hold  as  owners.  A  class  of  peasant  proprietors  in  this  country 
would  soon  become  impossible  under  the  temptation  of  the  high  • 
prices  at  which  wealthy  men  are  anxious  to  obtain  land. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that,  though  land  in  this  country  may  be 
above  the  reach  of  a  class  of  peasant-proprietors,  it  should  be 

^  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  ia  a  very  moderate  estimate. 
VOL.  XL.      PAST  IV.  2  Q 
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absorbed  by  neighbonrmg  magnates.  These  are  not  the  class  who 
are  keen  competitors  for  its  possession.  It  is  the  snccessfnl  business 
men,  enterprising  and  active,  who  have  made  their  fortunes  in  the 
yarions  professions,  or  manufacturing  or  mining  industry  of  the 
country,  in  trade  or  commerce,  or  in  India  or  the  colonies,  who  take 
the  place  of  those  who,  from  some  reason,  are  no  longer  capable  of 
holding  the  land  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  others.  These 
wealthy  enterprising  men  carry  that  spiHt  into  the  business  of 
landowning,  and  inspire  their  neighbours  with  a  similar  desire  for 
land  improvement  in  districts  where  that  is  languid.  The  evil  that 
exists  in  the  present  land  system  is,  not  that  we  have  great  pro- 
prietors amongst  us — ^for,  as  a  rule,  their  estates  are  the  most 
liberally  managed — but  it  is  because  of  the  too  common  existence 
of  the  possession  of  land  by  persons  so  heavily  encumbered  bj 
settlements  and  debt  that  they  are  incapable  of  doing  justice  either 
to  their  property  or  themselves.  For  the  sake  of  progress  in  the 
fuller  development  of  oar  agricultural  resources,  it  is  desirable  thai 
the  land  in  such  case  should  pass  into  other  hands.  And  the  advan- 
tage o^  enlisting  a  large  body  of  competitors  for  it,  when  exposed 
for  sale^  induces  the  ofEering  of  estates,  whenever  practicable,  in 
single  farms,  and  thus  in  some  degree  tends  to  its  subdivision. 

I  readily  admit 'that  property  in  land  is  one  element  in  the 
stability  of  our  social  system,  but  it  seems  to  be  overlooked  in 
considering  this  point  that  the  tenant  occupiers  of  land  are  entitled 
to  be  reckoned  as  part  owners  of  agricultural  property.  The 
French  system  of  land  tenure  is  by  a  small  number  of  great  land- 
owners and  a  large  number  of  small  owners,  who  are  also  cultivators. 
Between  them  they  comprise  5,5  $0,000  persons  employed  in  the 
management  and  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  this  number  the  culti- 
vators of  the  land  as  well  as  the  owners  are  included.  For  com- 
parison the  same  classes  in  this  country  might  be  taken,  and  as  for 
France  all  the  smallest  landowners  are  embraced  in  this  number,  so 
here  we  might  take  all  who  hold  one  acre  and  upwards,  excluding 
those  below  one  acre  as  householders  only.  I  shall  not,  however,  so 
strain  the  question,  but  will  take  the  owners  of  10  acres  and  upwards, 
as  the  class  we  should  in  this  country  regard  as  the  true  owners  of 
agricultural  land.  To  these  I  add  our  cultivators — ^a  very  important 
and  influential  class  of  capitalists,  the  tenant  farmers,  who,  in  the 
crops,  live  stock,  acts  of  husbandry,  manures,  and  implements  and 
machinery,  own  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  capital  value  of  the 
land.  Part  of  the  farmer's  capital  is  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
and  it  is  all  as  indispensable  for  the  production  of  crops  as  the 
land  itself.  Like  the  *'  plant "  of  a  railway,  no  profit  or  produce 
can  arise  until  the  inert  soil  is  set  in  motion  by  it.  And  in  reckon- 
ing the  capital  value  of  the  land,  and  the  numbers  interested  in 
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it,  we  shoTild,  as  with  railwajfl,  include  the  owBers  of  both.  Therd 
are  iSo^ocx)  landowners  of  lo  acres  and  upwards,  and  i,  160,000 
tenant  farmers  in  the  United  Eangdom,  making  1,340,000  alto- 
gether, engaged  in  the  ownership  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
all  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  present  social  system.  Onr 
farmers  are  a  better  edacated,  more  intelligent,  and  more  enter- 
prising date,  and  thej  possess  and  employ  individually  as  cultiva- 
tors a  larger  capital,  than  the  peasant  proprietors  in  France,  in 
their  double  capacity  as  owners  and  cultivators.  When  the  two  are 
united,  and  reckoned  as  heads  of  families,  they  confprise  one^fifth 
of  the  total  male  adult  population,  very  many  of  whom  with  their 
famiHes,  though  directly  interested  in  land,  follow  other  and  more 
lucrative  occupations.  The  disparity  in  point  of  numbers  as  compared 
with  France,  is  thus  by  no  means  so  great  as  is  commonly  stipposed. 

In  point  of  efficiency  in  the  great  economical  result  of  converting 
the  soil  to  profitable  use,  how  stands  the  comparison  ?  The  average 
produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  here  is  equal  to  that  of  two  acres  in 
France.  With  five  times  the  eztelit  of  land  in  wheat,  they  produce 
little  more  than  twice  the  quantity.  With  nearly  double  tbe  extent 
of  territory,  they  have  no  more  live  stock.  On  these  points  only  is 
it  possible  for  me  here  to  institute  a  companBon ;  but  on  this  essential 
question,  the  prodnction  of  bread  and  meat,  the  superiority  of  our 
system  is  beyond  dispute. 

Too  much  stress  indeed,  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  relative  impor-* 
tance  of  land  compared  with  other  property  in  this  country.  The 
value  of  house  property  is  fully  greater  than  that  of  all  the  land  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  annual  income  from  it  is  50  x)er  cent.  more. 
Funded  property,  railways,  mines,  gains  from  professions  and  trades^ 
all  of  these  are,  even  more  than  land,  elements  of  stability,  for  all 
of  them  would  be  more  endangered  in  times  of  civil  commotion, 
invasion,  or  revolution.  The  owner's  income  from  land  is  little  more 
than  a  seventh  part  of  the  total  assessable  income  of  the  country. 
In  the  past  ten  years  it  has  increased  in  a  much  smaller  proportion 
than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  property.  And  if  a  large  number  of 
our  population  were  by  any  chance  enabled  to  exchange  their  present 
employments,  in  order  to  become  peasanl  proprietors,  neither  tbeir 
capital  nor  their  industry  would  be  so  productive.  We  concentrate 
the  well-appHed  labour  of  one-seventh  of  our  people,  directed  by 
skill  and  economised  by  capital,  on  tbe  fuU  development  of  our 
agriculture,  leaving  free  for  other  industries  the  power,  intelligence, 
and  capital  of  six-sevenths.  These  by  our  mines  and  manufactures, 
our  trade  and  commerce,  have  vastly  augmented  the  national  wealth, 
and  at  a  rate  infinitely  greater  than  if  a  large  portion  of  their  labour 
had  been  unskilfully  dissipated  in  agricultural  emplo3rment.  If, 
like  the  French,  five-sixths  of  our  population  were  dependent  on 
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the  land,  each  one  providing  from  his  small  estate  little  more  than 
his  family  consumed,  we  should,  like  them,  long  ere  this  have  been 
devising  schemes  for  limiting  our  numbers  within  our  means  of 
feeding  them. 

For  that  limitation  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  French, 
system.  The  population  does  not  increase.  A  distinguished  French 
economist,  M.  De  Lavergne,  last  year  drew  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  risk  they  are  thus  bringing  upon  themselyes. 
Quoting  Rousseau,  he  says,  "there  is  not  a  worse  famine  for  a 
State  than  that  of  men."  In  twenty-five  departments  of  France  the 
deaths  exceeded  the  births.  He  laments  the  public  apathy  on  the 
subject,  ''  the  French  people  appearing  to  accept  their  fate  in  the 
reduction  of  the  population  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  budget,  two  facts  which  are  probably  not  so  foreign  to  each 
other  as  they  seem."  But  no  other  result  is  possible,  for  population 
increases,  when  unchecked,  in  geometrical  progression,  and  therefore 
in  far  greater  proportion  than  a  limited  area  of  soil  can  support. 
The  $,000,000  of  peasant  proprietors,  with  7^  acres  each,  and  with 
a  compulsory  law  of  equal  division  among  the  families  on  the  death 
of  the  owner,  with  no  other  industry,  must  keep  their  numbers 
within  the  means  of  subsistence  which  their  land  affords.  They  are 
frugal,  "  with  a  parsimony  amounting  to  avarice,"  ajs  a  late  observer 
describes  them;  keen  for  their  fancied  interests,  and  therefore 
supporters  of  personal  government,  because,  above  aU,  tenacious  of 
fixity  and  permanence,  while  the  world  around  them  is  changing 
and  advancing.  And  the  result  is  that,  instead  of  that  social 
stability  for  which  they  looked,  no  countiy  in  Europe  has  been  the 
theatre  of  so  many  changes. 

Our  system,  on  the  contrary,  draws  from  the  land  of  our  own 
country  such  produce  as  it  can  most  profitably  afford,  under  the 
best  economical  plans  we  can  devise.  Our  increasing  population 
finds  other  and  ready  employment  either  at  home  or  in  the  coloniesy 
or  on  the  great  continent  of  the  West  which  we  have  done  so  much 
to  people.  These  in  due  time  send  us  their  superfluity  of  produce 
in  exchange  for  our  manufactures.  We  are  thus  no  longer  confined 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own  soil ;  but,  with  the  profits  of  our 
varied  industries,  we  command  what  we  require  from  whatever 
country  it  can  be  most  cheaply  obtained.  The  beneficent  principle 
of  free  trade,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  an  electoral  body  of  peasant 
proprietors  would  have  been  slow  to  sanction,  thus  knits  together 
in  friendly  bonds  the  different  interests  of  distant  nations,  and  will 
yet,  I  trust,  enable  the  question  of  the  poet  to  be  answered  : — 
"  When  shall  all  men's  good. 
Be  each  man's  mle,  and  universal  peaoe 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  sea  ?' 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  the  history  of  civilised 
mankind  that,  np  to  a  very  recent  date,  no  visible  efforts  whatever 
were  made  to  ascertain  either  the  number  of  births  and  deaths 
within  a  given  period,  or  the  actual  number  of  persons  living  at  a 
certain  time,  within  the  boundaries  of  a  country,  or  of  a  political 
organisation,  a  State.  Considering  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  it  is  really  surprising  that  neither  the 
highly-cultured  Greeks,  nor  the  practical  Romans,  world  law-makers 
as  much  as  world-conquerors,  should  have  taken  any  measures  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  individuals  passing  in  and  out  of  existence, 
within  defined  periods  of  time,  and  also  to  get  at  some  facts  respect- 
ing the  number  of  persons  forming  the  population  of  a  town,  a 
•  province,  or  a  country.  Perhaps  it  is  less  surprising  that,  after  the 
extinction  of  Qreek  and  Roman  civilisation,  and  the  gradual  rise  of 
West  European  culture,  following  upon  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  new  nations  of  Christianity  should  not  have  undertaken 
the  task  so  long  neglected.  A  misunderstood  text  of  the  Bible* 
barred  the  road  of  progress  in  this  direction,  as  much  as  it  did  in 
the  study  of  astronomy,  and  the  investigation  of  the  planetary  laws. 
And  it  was  a  long  time  after  great  Galileo  came  out  of  prison, 
muttering  "  E  pur  si  muove,"  before  any  man  came  forward  bold 
enough  to  state  his  conviction  that  it  was  not  only  not  sinful,  but  a 
duty,  to  register  births  and  deaths,  and  to  make  all  possible  endea- 
vours correctly  "  to  number  *'  the  people. 

*  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  zxi,  1 :  "  And  Satan  stood  np  against  Israel  and 
"  provoked  David  to  nnmher  Israel."  Also  xxvii,  24,  «*  Joah,  the  son  of  Zemiah, 
"  began  to  number,  bnt  he  finished  not,  because  there  fell  wrath  for  it  against 
"  Israel." 
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The  honour  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  for  the  system  of 
registration  and  enumeration,  now  in  practice  among  nearly  all  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  world,  belongs  exclusiyely  to  Englishmen, 
and,  more  especially,  to  a  native  of  London,  Mr.  John  Graunt, 
''  citizen  and  haberdasher."  It  is  a  real  cause  of  wonder,  looking 
back,  with  all  our  present  knowledge,  upon  the  remarks  and  con- 
clusions of  this  inquiring  haberdasher,  ^*  bom  and  bred  in  Birchin 
"  Lane,"  and  who  seems  never  to  have  travelled  out  of  reach  of  the 
sound  of  Bow  Bells,  how  fuU  they  are  of  wisdom  and  of  truth. 
With  no  oiher  materials  before  him  than  the  extremely  defective 
London  "  Bills  of  Mortality,"  issued  weekly  by  the  guild  of  Parish 
Clerks,  he  arrived  at  results,  laid  down  in  his  '*  Natural  and  Political 
"Observations,"  as  original  as  marvellous  for  their  accuracy. 
**  Seven  out  of  every  hundred  live  in  England  to  the  age  of  70," 
he  reasoned,  among  others,  which  was,  probably,  quite  true  for  the 
time.  The  genial  haberdasher  of  Birchin  Lane  had  a  worthy 
follower  in  Sir  William  Petty,  founder  of  the  noble  house  of  Lans- 
downe.  Although  some  of  his  speculations  were  rather  fanciful, 
and  modem  statisticians,  as  well  as  men  of  science,  would  have  good 
ground  to  quarrel  with  his  calculations  about  the  population  of  the 
earth,  deduced  from  "Adam  and  Eve  doubling  themselves *every 
"  sixty-four  years,"  and,  still  more  with  his  somewhat  pro&ne 
attempts  to  find  out "  the  number  of  the  dead  who  may  rise  at  the 
**  last  day" — ^which,  he  discovered,  could  lie  in  exactly  "one-fifth 
"  part  of  the  graves  which  the  surface  of  Ireland  will  afford,  withont 
"  ever  putting  two  bodies  into  any  one  grave  " — still  his  conclusions 
regarding  the  number  of  people  living  at  the  time  were  very  shrewd, 
as  well  aa  full  of  truth.  They  did  not  a  little  to  draw  the  attention 
of  learned  and  influential  men  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  some 
system  of  registering  births  and  deaths,  more  reliable  than  the  old 
parish  registers  and  "Bills  of  Mortality,"  from  which  facts  might  be 
obtained  pointing  to  the  laws  regulating  life.  However,  a  long  time 
had  yet  to  elapse  before  anything  practical  was  done  in  the  matter, 
and  it  was  not  till  1753,  eighty  years  after  the  death  of  John  Graunt, 
and  sixty-six  after  that  of  Sir  William  Petty,  that  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  for  taking  a  census  of  the  population.  It 
was  not  till  nearly  half  a  century  later  that  the  first  census  actually 
took  place. 

If  England  was  the  birthplace,  in  more  than  one  sense,  of  the 
science  of  vital  statistics,  it  has  been  no  less,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  seat  of  its  greatest  perfection,  thanks  to  the  services  of  a  body 
of  exceedingly  able  men,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  their  work.  It 
is  frankly  admitted  by  the  leading  statisticians  of  Europe,  chief 
among  them  the  director  of  that  model  establishment,  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Engel,  that  there  is  not  a  country  in  Europe 
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prodncing  reports  on  vital  statistics  equal  in  breadth  of  view  and 
true  philosophical  discernment,  to  those  issued  from  the  office  of  tiie 
Registrar-General  in  England.  It  is  something  for  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London  to  be  proud  of  to  have  its  dwelling  in  the  shadow 
of  that  office,  within  the  walls  of  Somerset  House. 

The  attempt  made  in  this  paper  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  great  phenomena  of  hfe  and  death,  as  exhibited  in  the  vital 
statistics  of  some  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  is  based  on 
the  returns  contained  in  the  last  issued  ^^  Annual  Report  of  the 
"  Registrar- General,"  the  thirty-seventh  in  number.  In  the  chapter 
headed  "  Vital  Statistics  of  European  States,"  there  are  tabulated, 
after  returns  obtained  from  the  various  Governments,  the  rates  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  of  eight  foreign  States,  namely, 
Austria,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Prussia,  Spain, 
and  Sweden,  the  "  movement "  of  which — niowoement  de  la  popular 
tion  as  the  French  expressively  caU  it — is  compared  with  that  of 
England.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  author  of  this  paper, 
in  preparing  it  for  the  Statistical  Society,  to  make  additions  to  the 
number  of  these  States,  so  as  to  get  the  widest  possible  survey  of 
European  vital  statistics ;  but  the  purpose  only  led  to  the  discovery 
that  its  execution  was  at  present  impossible.  An  attempt  to  get 
returns  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  if  only  approximately 
correct,  of  European  Russia,  proved  a  failure ;  and  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  smaller  States  seemed  either  unnecessary,  or  was  beset 
with  similar  difficulties.  The  conclusion  come  to  was  that  one 
might  as  well  try  to  "  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,"  as  to 
attempt  to  improve  the  statistics  of  Somerset  House. 

The  nine  States,  including  England,  of  which  the  vital  statistics 
are  given  in  the  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,"  may 
be  conveniently  classed  under  three  groups,  in  regard  to  size  and 
political  importance,  as  well  as  geographical  position — the  first 
embracing  the  three  leading  West  European  States,  the  second  three 
of  Southern,  and  the  third  three  of  Northern  Europe.  Thus  the 
first  group  comprises  England,  France,  and  Prussia;  the  second 
group  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain ;  and  the  third  group  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Sweden.  The  vital  statistics  of  each  of  these 
groups  of  States  are  shown  in  the  following  series  of  tables,  the  first 
group  giving  the  Births,  the  second  the  Deaths,  and  the  third  the 
Marriages. 

l.—BiTtll8. 

The  proportion  of  births  per  thousand  of  the  population  was  as 
follows  in  the  States  of  the  first  group  during  the  twenty-two  years 
from  1863  to  1874:— 
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Teart. 

England  and  Wales. 

France. 

Prasaia. 

1863 

33*3 
34'' 
337 
34*5 
34'4 
33'7 
35'o 

34'4 
34'4 
35-6 
35*3 
35'4 
354 
35'* 
35'4 
35-8 
34-8 

35*a 
35*o 
35-8 
35*5 
36-» 

25-9 
26-7 
25-1 
26-4 
26-0 
26-8 
280 

26-2 
26-9 
26-6 
26-9 
26-6 
26-6 
26-1 
26-2 
25-7 
25-7 

26-6 
22-6 
26-8 
26-1 
26-2 

3<5-3 
34-5 
34-7 
38-6 

39'4 
39-8 

38-6 

37-5 
37-0 
39-3 
39'4 
39'i 
39'i 
3<5-9 
36-8 
37-7 

33-8 
39'7 
39*7 
40-1 

'64 

'65 

'66 

'67 

'68 

'59 

I860 

'61 

'62 

»63 

'64 

'65 

'66....i 

»67 

»68 

»69 

1870 

'71 

'72 

'73 

'74 

Annual  arerage. 

34'9 

26-1 

37-8 

A  mere  glance  at  this  table  will  bIiow  two  notable  facts.  The 
first  is  that  the  birth-rate  of  the  population  of  Prussia  was  2*9  per 
1,000  higher,  on  the  annnal  ayerage  of  the  twentj-two  years,  than 
that  of  England  and  Wales,  and  117  per  1,000  higher  than  that 
of  France ;  and  the  second  is  that  during  the  same  period  the  birth- 
rate both  of  England  and  of  Prossia  increased  by  no  less  than 
3  per  1,000,  while  that  of  France  remained  nearly  the  same.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that  the  great  war  of  1870-71  affected  the  birth- 
rate of  France  considerably  less  than  that  of  Prussia ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  subsequent  recoveiy  was  far  higher  in  Prussia  than 
in  France.  In  summary,  the  birth-rate  of  both  England  and  PruMm 
— ^two  States  with  a  population  of  Teutonic  origin,  Protestant  in 
religion — ^is  high  and  continues  rising ;  while  that  of  France — Latin, 
and  Roman  Gatholio— is  low  and  remains  stationary  to  a  singular 
degree. 

The  vital  statistics  of  the  States  of  the  second  group,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  are  not  as  complete  as  those  of  the  first.  For 
Austria  alone  the  Registrar- General  is  able  to  give,  in  his  last 
"Annual  Report,"  the  fall  period  of  twenty-two  years;  while  the 
official  returns  from  Italy  only  go  over  twelve  years,  from  1863  to 
1874;  and  those  from  Spain  give  but  ten  years,  beginning  with 
1861  and  stopping  at  1870.     The  following  table  exhibits  the  pro- 
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portion  of  births  per  i,ooo  of  the  population  daring  these  varioas 
periods : — 


Twn. 

Awtria. 

Italy. 

Spain. 

1868 

40-8 
38-4 
3^*9 
39-^ 
4»*9 

4Z-2 

43-» 

40*6 
40'o 
40'3 
39*9 
40-4 

39'» 
44-» 
34-7 
39*3 
40-2 

40-5 
39*9 
39*9 
40*3 
40-1 

891 
87-8 
88-8 
88-7 
86-6 
86-8 
870 

86-7 
870 
87-8 
86-8 
84-9 

'64 

'66 

'66 

— 

'68 

•69 

I860 

'61 

39-3 
38-3 
37*4 
38-5 
37*9 
37-3 
37-3 
34*4 
35-7 

'62 

»63 

'64 

•66 

'66 

'67 

'68 

'69 

1870 

'71 

35  4 

»72 

»78 

'74. 

Annual  aTerage . 

39*9 

871 

37-a 

All  the  States  of  the  second  gronp,  it  will  be  seen,  have  a  very 
high  birth-rate,  the  average  of  Austria  surpassing  considerably  that 
of  Prussia,  highest  in  the  first  group.  Both  Italy  and  Spain  sur- 
pass England  in  the  proportion  of  births  per  1,000  of  the  population. 
At  the  same  time,  while  the  birth-rate  of  Austria,  like  that  of 
Fiance,  is  stationary,  that  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  is  visibly  decreasing, 
in  each  case  at  about  the  same  proportion.  In  the  twelve  years 
from  1863  to  1874  the  birth-rate  of  Italy  fell  4*2  per  1,000,  and 
in  the  ten  years  from  1861  to  1870  that  of  Spain  3*9  per  1,000. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  birth-rate  of  Spain  has  continued 
falling  since  1870 ;  but  no'official  returns  exist  on  the  subject. 

In  the  States  of  the  third  group,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands 
and  Sweden,  the  proportion  of  births  per  1,000  of  the  population 
was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  twenty-two  years  from  1863  to 
1874:— 
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Yean. 

Netherlands. 

Sweden. 

1853 

31-9 
3i'9 

3^-6 
33-21 

33'8 

3»*7 
31-8 
31-0 
3»*i 
30-3 
3«'4 
3»'* 
30'5 
3i'a 
i9'S 

30'5 
30-Z 

30'3 
30-7 
30-8 

830 
82-6 
320 
82-6 
34-6 
82-3 
34-9 

81-7 
35-2 
381 
861 
86-5 
86-9 
'  86-3 
86-2 
34-7 
84-6 

85*9 
85'3 
35-8 
860 
861 

3l> 
33*5 
3''8 

3i"5 
3^-4 
34-8 
35'o 

3Z-6 
33*4 
33-6 

32-8 

33*' 
30-8 

28'Z 

*64 

-  '66 

'56 

'57 

'68 

'69 

1860 

'61 

'62 

'63 

'64 

'66 

'66 

'67 

'68 

'69 

1870 

^8-3' 

30*4 

30'o 

30-8 

30-9 

'71 

'72 

'73 

'74 

Annual  ayentge . 

31-6 

34-6 

3«-9 

The  three  States  of  the  third  gronp  have,  as  will  be  seen  fvom 
the  above  table,  a  comparatively  low  birth-rate,  the  annnal  average 
of  all  of  them  being  under  that  of  England  and  Wales.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  birth-rate  of  the  closely-packed  population  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  185  inhabitants  per  square  mile,  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  Sweden,  which  has  only  27  inhabitants  per  square 
mile. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative  birth-rates  per 
1,000  of  the  population,  of  the  whole  of  the  nine  States,  arranged 
according  to  the  height  of  the  annual  averages : — 


SUUs. 

ATemgttAamul 
BirCk-Bate. 

HighMt  £Me  la 
any  Year. 

lAV6rtBatefB 
any  Year. 

AuBtria   

89-9 
87'^ 
87'S 
37'i 
84-9 
84'5 
3i'9 
8i'6 

44-2 
40-1 
89-3 
891 
861 
361 
360 
88-8 
2B'0 

34"7 
33-8 
34'4 
34*9 
33*3 
3'-t 

^rs 

19-5 
xz'6 

Pnusia   , 

Spain  ,..., , 

Itoly    

England  aqd  Wales  .... 
Netierlandf    

Sweden   

Denmark     

France 

It  is  scarcely  neceseary  to  say  that  the  pveoeding  table  does  noi 
fhow  the  actual  position  of  each  of  the  nine  States  so  far  as  kigk 
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birth-rates  denote  an^  increase  of  population.  In  Anstria,  the  first 
on  the  list,  the  rate  is  stationary,  with  a  tendency  to  decline ;  while 
in  Prussia,  the  second  State,  the  rate  is  steadilj  and  markedly  pro* 
gressive.  Thus  Prussia  in  reality  holds  the  first  rank.  Spain  and 
Italy  again  show  unmistakable  features  of  decline  in  the  birth-rate ; 
while  tbe  next  following  country,  England,  exhibits  a  progresaiTe 
increase  even  surpassing  tbat  of  Prussia*  As  regards  the  three 
Northern  States^  only  one  of  them,  the  Netherlands,  shows  pro* 
gress,  the  other  two,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  exhibiting  steadily 
declining  rates.  Thus  the  progressive  movement  is  reduced^ to 
three  countries,  with  population  of  kindred  race,  namely,  England, 
Prussia^  and  the  Netherlands.  Contrasted  with  the  figures  shown 
by  these  States,  the  birth-rate  of  France,  not  only  excessively  low, 
but  quite  stationary,  is  a  most  singular  phenomenon.  The  causes 
of  the  stagnancy,  if  not  actual  decline,  of  the  population  of  France, 
are  now  occupying  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  country, 
but  their  investigation  Ues  not  within  the  province  of  the  statis* 
tician. 

11.— Deaths. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  per  i,ocx)  of  the  population  was  &>> 
follows,  in  the  three  States  of  the  first  group,  England,  France,  and 
Prussia,  during  the  twenty-two  years  from  1853  to  1874 : — 


Tears. 

EBgknd  and  Wales. 

Fnnoe. 

Pmssla. 

1868 

22-9 

22'4 
21-2 

21-6 
21-4 
23-0 
»3-7 

23*2 

a3'4 
21-7 
21-9 
a»*3 

22*9 
22-6 
21*3 

*ri 

22*3 

220 
27-7 
261 
23*2 
23-8 
241 
270 

21-4 
23-2 
21-7 
22-6 
22-8 
24-8 
23-3 
22-7 
240 
28*6 

28-8 
84-8 
220 
28-8 
21-6 

29'0 

27-6 
30'6 

26*2 

'64. 

'66 

'56 

'67 

28'2 

'68 

17-6 

*3-7 
*5'3 
H'S 
26*0 

'69 

I860 

'61 

'62 

'63 

'64 

26*0 

'66 

27-2 
34-0 

*7-3 

»5-9 
*8-4 
293 
a8o 

25-8 

'66 

'67 

»68 

'60 

1870 

'71 

'72 

'73 

'74 

AnniuilaTeTagB. 

22-2 

£4-2 

27-1 
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It  will  be  Been  that  the  death-rate  of  England  is  mnch  less 
subject  to  flnctnation  than  that  of  either  France  or  Prnssia,  and  that 
it  is  likewise  considerably  lower.  At  the  same  time,  the  death- 
rates  of  both  France  and  Pmssia  show  a  more  prononnced  tendency 
to  decrease,  eepeciallj  that  of  the  latter  State.  A  noticeable  fiust  is 
that  while  the  great  war  of  1870-71  is  yery  strikingly  marked  in 
the  French  death-rate,  which  rose  from  23*5  in  1869  to  34*8  in  1871, 
or  no  less  than  11*3  per  1,000,  the  Pmssian  death-rate  only  rose 
from  35*9  in  1869  to  28*4  in  1871,  or  not  more  than  2*5  per  1,000, 
and  was  actually  lower  in  1871  than  in  1872.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Prussian  loss  of  life  is  but  insufficiently  measured  by  the  deaths 
on  the  battle  field,  but  that  the  war  had  its  enduring  after-con- 
sequences— Nachwehen,  says  an  appropriate  German  word. 

The  following  table  giyea  the  death-rate  per  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  three  States  of  the  second  group,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  during  the  twenty-two  years  from  1858  to  1874  in  the 
case  of  Austria,  and  for  twelve  and  ten  years  respectively  for  Italy 
and  Spain : — 


Tetn. 

Austria. 

IUI7. 

Spun. 

1868 

35-0 
37-4 
46*0 

31*9 
29*6 

307 

29-8 
3»'4 
30-9 
3i'i 
30-2 
31-0 

33-3 
aS'i 

a9'3 
28-9 

29-2 
30'o 
3*'4 
38-5 
3i'3 

80-8 
29-7 
29-8 
29-0 
84-2 
SO'6 
27-7 

29-8 
800 
80-7 
800 
80-8 

'54 

»55 

'66 

»67 

»68 

'69 

I860 

'61 

x6-3 
26-8 

'62 

'63 

xa-s 
30*6 

28*0 

'64 

'66 

'66 

»67 

29-1 

3»-6 
3V6 

30- 1 

'68 

'69 

1870 

71 

»72 

__ 

'78 

'74. 



AnnuBl  arerage . 

3»'a 

80-2 

29-7 

Compared  with  the  death-rate  of  England,  that  of  these  three 
countries  is  very  high  indeed,  being  8*0  per  1,000  more  in  Italy, 
and  lO'o  per  1,000  more  in  Austria.  As  regards  Austria,  a  strange 
feature  is  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the  death-rate,  which,  sink* 
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ing  in  one  year — and  this,  too,  that  following  a  great  war — aa 
low  as  28*  I,  rose  in  another  as  high  as  46.  It  ought  to  he  remarked, 
however,  that  the  whole  of  the  vital  statistics  of  Austria  cannot  he 
well  compared  for  various  periods,  as  the  political  organisation  of 
the  State  led  to  repeated  changes  in  the  registration  returns. 
Hungary,  with  its  dependencies,  was  included  in  the  returns  from 
1858  to  1862,  hut  excluded  suhsequently ;  while  up  to  the  end  of 
1863  the  returns  embraced  also  the  old  Italian  provinces. 

In  the  three  States  of  the  third  group,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Sweden,  the  death-rate  per  1,000  of  the  population  was 
as  follows  during  the  twenty-two  years  from  1863  to  1874 : — 


Tesn. 

Denmark. 

Netherlands. 

Sweden. 

1868 

H'3 
18-5 

ZO'I 

18-9 
ai-9 

23-3 
20-4 

ZO'2 

i8-4 
i8-4 

i8'3 
23*3 

23'* 

20-9 
ao-o 

i9'3 
19-1 

19-1 

'?'^ 
i8-3 
i8-6 
19-9 

24-6 
23-9 
281 
28-4 
27-3 
27-8 
31-2 

24-7 

25-2 
28-7 
23-2 
251 
26-8 
287 
23-6 
24-8 
23*0 

26-7 
29-4 
25-7 
240 
22-6 

a3-7 
198 

21-5 
21'8 

'64 

'66 

'66 

'67 

21-6 

20'I 

'68 

'69 

I860 

17-6 
18-5 

20*2 

'61 

»62 

'68 

'64 

'66 

19-4 

20*0 

19'6 

21*0 

'66 

'67 

'68 

'69 

22-3 

19-8 

16*3 
17-a 
20-3 

i870 

71 

'72 

'73 

'74 

Annual  ayerage. 

20' z 

26*6 

20-3 

The  death-rate  of  these  northern  States  is,  it  will  he  seen,  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  the  case 
of  two,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  lower  even  than  that  of  England. 
Though  there  were  great  variations  from  year  to  year,  the  general 
tendency  in  each  of  the  three  States  during  the  period  was  towards 
a  decUne.  It  is  stated  in  the  official  reports  from  both  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  that  the  years  of  high  death-rates  were  those  of  pre- 
yailing  epidemics. 

The  comparative  death-rates  per  1,000  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  of  the  nine  States,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  in 
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which  the  States  are  ranged  in  the  order  of  the  Icnoness  of  the 
annual  averages : — 


StatM. 

Jpcragg  Annual 
Dtalk-Rate. 

Lowest  Rate  ia 
any  Year. 

Higbert  Rate  in 
any  Year. 

Denmark 

so-e 

20-3 
S2'S 
94-2 
S3'5 
87'i 
^7 
30S 
32-2 

18-3 
16-8 
20-6 
21-4 
22-6 
23-7 
26-8 
27-7 
281 

27-6 
34-8 

31-2 

32-8 

34** 
46'o 

Sweden    

England  and  Wales  ... 
France 

NetherlandB   

PruBsift 

Spain  

Italy    

Austria     

It  is  a  notahle  fact  that  the  lowest  death-rate  in  all  the  nine 
States  shows  less  variations,  not  only  than  the  highest,  bnt  less 
than  the  average  annnal  rate.  What  is  equally  noticeable  is  that, 
notwithstanding  wars  and  epidenucs,  the  differences  in  the  death- 
rates  of  all  the  States  are  considerably  less  than  those  of  the  birth- 
rates. 

The  following  table  exhibits  both  the  average  annnal  birth- 
rates and  the  average  annnal  death-rates  per  i,ooo  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  nine  States,  with  the  surplus,  if  any,  of  the  birth- 
rate over  the  death-rate.  The  States  follow  in  the  order  of  their 
average  annnal  surplus,  shown  in  the  last  column,  representing  the 
increase  of  population : — 


states. 

Arerage  Annual 
Birth.Rate. 

Average  Annual 
Death-BHte. 

SHrpliu 

qfBirth'BaUopm' 

DetUh-RMte. 

England  and  Wales  .... 
Sweden    

34*9 
3':9 
31-6 
37-8 
34*5 
39*9 
37-a 
37-1 

26-1 

22-2 
20-3 
20-2 
271 
25-5 
32-2 
29-7 
80-2 
24-2 

ig'7 
ii'6 

14-4 
iO'7 

Prussia    

Netherlands    

90 

Austria    

7'7 

Snain - 

7-5 
69 

Italy    

tr^j'    

France 

i'9 

It  will  be  needless  to  dwell  on  the  extreme  significancy  of  the 
preceding  table,  the  figures  of  which  have  an  rioquence  of  their 
own.  They  proclaim  very  distinctly  that  there  are  five  States, 
mainly  witii  inhabitants  of  Teutonic  blood,  England,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands,  the  popnlatien  of  which  is 
more  or  less  rapidly  increasing ;  that  there  are  three  other  States, 
of  either  mazed  or  Latin  race,  the  population  of  which  grows  at  a 
moderate  rate;  and,  finally,  that  in  one  State,  France,  the  progress 
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of  popnlation  is  almost  stagnant,  the  percentage  of  deatbs  differing 
not  greatly  from  that  of  births.  One  is  tempted  to  exclaim,  m 
the  famous  words  of  Lamartine:  *' Malhenrense  Fiance — si  riche 
"  et  si  pauvre. " 

in. — Marriages, 

Dividing  the  nine  States  into  groups,  the  same  as  in  respect  of 
births  and  deaths,  the  following  shows  the  proportion  of  marriages 
per  1,000  of  the  popnlation  in  the  three  States  of  the  first  group, 
England,  France,  and  Prussia,  during  the  twenty-two  years  from 
1853  to  1874 :— 


Yean. 

England  and  Wales. 

Trvace. 

Prosiia. 

1853 

'79 

17*2 

i6-a 
i6-7 
i6-5 
i6*o 
17-0 

17-1 

i6-3 

i6'i 

i6-8 

'7-3 

17-5 

'7'5 

16*5. 

i6-i 

15-9 

i6-i 
i6-7 
'7'5 
17-6 
I7"i 

16-5 
151 
16-8 
15-8 
16-8 
16-9 
16-4 

15-8 
16-3 
16-2 
16-0 
16-9 
16-8 
16-8 
16-7 
15-7 
16-4 

120 
14-4 
19-6 
17-7 
16-5 

I7'0 

'5-* 
i6-3 
i8'6 

»54 

»65 

»56 

'67 

'68 

18-9 
i6-7 

i6'8 

'69 

I860 

'61 

«5-9 
i6'8 

•62 

'63 

>7-3 
i7'a 
i8'i 

'64 

'66 

'66 

i8'6 

'67 

'68 

17-6 
17-8 

H'7 

'5;9 

20*6 

'69 

1870 

'71 

'72 

'73 

io'3 
19-4 

'74 

Axmnal  ayerage . 

i6-8 

160 

'7*3 

The  great  steadiness  of  the  English  marriage-rate,  compared 
with  that  of  France  and  Prussia,  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  above 
table.  The  fluctuations  during  the  period  were  more  considerable 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  country ;  while,  however,  the  great 
war  affected  the  marriage-rate  of  France  more  than  that  of 
Germany,  the  French  rate  falling  from  16*4  in  1869  to  ia*o  in 
1870,  or  4*4  per  1,000,  and  the  Prussian  rate  from  17-8  in  1869 
to  147  in  1870,  or  only  3*1  per  1,000.  It  would  seem  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  tendency  towards  an  increase  is  most  pronounced  in 
Prussia. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  marriages  per 
i^cxx)  of  the  population  in  the  three  States  of  the  second  gronp : 
in  Austria  during  the  twenty  years  from  1863  to  1874,  in  Italy 
during  the  twelve  years  from  1863  to  1874,  and  in  Spain  during  the 
ten  years  from  1861  to  1870 :— 


Yean. 

Austria. 

Italy. 

Spda. 

1863 

i6'8 

14-6 
i8'8 
17-6 

'7-3 
14-8 

^rs 

i8-o 
i7'3 
i6-7 
i6'o 

13-5 
17-8 

i8-5 

20-7 

19-4 
19*0 
i8-4 
i8-5 
17-9 

16-3 
160 
180 
11-2 
13-4 
14-3 
16-9 

14-6 
14-9 
16  0 
16-8' 
16-2 

»64 

'66 

»66 

'67 

'68 

»69 

I860 

'61 

i6'o 

'62 

'63 

»5*3 
15-5 
>5'7 
»5-9 

13*3 

l6'2 

'64 

'66 

*eid 

'67 

'68 

'69 

1870 

i*'5 

»71 

'72 

'78 

'74 

Annual  ayerage. 

17U 

160 

i5-> 

The  very  low  rate  of  marriage  in  Italy  and  in  Spain  forms  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  high  rate  of  Austria.  In  both  the  former 
States  the  marriage-rate  appears  to  be  on  the  decrease,  it  being  yery 
marked  in  Spain,  where  the  figure  had  fallen  from  16' 5  per  1,000 
of  the  population  in  1862,  to  12*5  per  1,000  in  1870,  being  a 
decline  of  not  less  than  4  per  1,000  in  six  years. 

In  the  States  of  the  third  group,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Sweden,  the  proportion  of  marriages  per  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation was  as  follows  during  the  twenty-two  years  from  1853  to 
1874:— 
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Yean. 

Dennuurk. 

*    Netherlands. 

Sweden. 

1853 

i8-5 
17-5 
17-1 
i7'3 
i8'o 

17-5 
i6'9 

i6'o 
I4'9 
H'7 
150 
"•3 
17-8 
16-8 

'^'\ 
14-6 

>4'7 

14-6 

15-0 

i6-2 

..  i6-4 

16-5 
14-9 
14-5 
151 
16-8 
16-9 
16-8 

16-2 
161 
15-6 
16-5 
16-7 
16-9 
16-7 
16-7 
15-3 
15-5 

16-8 
15-9 
16-4 
170 
16-6 

I4'4 

15-4 

14-9 
16-2 

*64 

*55 

'66 

'57 

'68 

'69 

i6'6 

1860 

14-1 

»4"5 

14-0 
14-1 

13-4 
12'z 

'61 

'62 

'63 

'64 

'65 

'66 

'67 

'68 

10*9 
i'-3 

i3*» 
x3'o 
139 
I4;6 

'69 

1870 

'71 

'72 

'78 

'74 

Annual  ayerage. 

i5'9 

160 

141 

The  same  as  the  two  soutbem  States,  Italy  and  Spain,  the  two 
northern  States,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  show  a  steadilj  declining 
marriage-rate.  In  Sweden,  it  will  be  seen,  the  rate  fell  in  one  year, 
1868,  to  io'9  per  1,000  of  the  population,  being  probably  the 
lowest  found  in  recent  years  in  any  State  of  Christendom. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative  proportion  of 
marriages  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  the  whole  of  the  nine 
States,  ranked  according  to  the  height  of  the  average  annual 
marriage-rates : — 


SUtee. 

MarrUgt-Rate. 

Bigbett  Rete  in 
any  One  Year. 

Lowest  Rate  in  any 
One  Year. 

FruBsia    

17-3 
17-2 

i6'0 
160 
i5'9 

i5'0 
i4-i 

20-6 
20-7 
17-9 
19-5 
170 
18-5 
16-5 
18-0 
16-6 

14-7 

i6"o 
12*0 

AuRtria    

England  and  Wales  .... 
France 

^et.)ier1ftndii 

11-3 
12-5 

11*2 

Denmark 

Spain  

Italy    

Sweden 

io*9 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  enormous  fluctuations  in  nearly  all 
the  States  between  the  highest  marriage-rate  and  the  lowest,  the 
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principal  exception  being  England,  whicli  points  to  this  country 
having  enjoyed  a  more  uniform  prosperity  than  the  rest  of  the 
States  of  Europe  comprised  in  the  list. 

A  survey  of  the  average  rates  of  marriages  and  of  births,  and 
the  differences  in  them  per  i,ooo  of  the  population,  in  the  whole 
of  the  nine  States,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  in  which  the 
countries  are  ranked  according  to  the  figures  of  the  last  column, 
expressing  the  comparative  fecundity  of  the  marriages : — 


SUtes. 

Arerage  Annual 
Birth-Rate. 

Avenge  Annual 

Differenet  belwetm 
the  Birth 

Aufltrift    ........ ..........r 

39'9 

37-1 
37-8 
34'5 
34"9 
3i'9 
31-6 
a6-i 

17-2 
161 
150 
17-3 
160 
16-8 
141 
16-9 
160 

22'7 

SDain  

22'i 

Italv    

S2"f 

Prussia    

20-5 

l^otlK^rlflinds    ,.-,....,,...,-- 

1S'5 

England  and  Wales  .... 

Sweden    

P^nmark,,... ,.,-.,--,„-, 

ITS 
4  5' 7 

France 

iO'i 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  in  eight  out  of  the  nine  States  there 
are  two  births  and  above  to  one  marriage  per  i,ooo  of  the  popu- 
lation, in  the  ninth,  France,  there  are  little  more  than  three  births 
to  two  marriages.  With  a  proportion  of  marriages  rather  above 
the  average  of  the  nine  States,  France  shows  a  want  of  fertility  in 
them  as  striking  as  it  is  unique. 

rV. — Svmmary, 

As  &r  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  vital  statistics  of  the  nine 
States  passed  under  review,  and  leaving  out  of  view  disturbing 
elements,  such  as  emigration,  the  average  increase  of  population  is 
largest  in  England.  While  its  birth-rate  is  not  so  high  as  that  of 
some  other  States,  its  death-rate  is  among  the  lowest.  It  seems 
probable  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  century  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  will  have  risen  to  32  millions.  Next  in  rank 
to  England,  in  respect  to  increase  of  population,  stand  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  both  with  a  moderate  birth-rate,*  but  an  exceedingly  low 
death-rate,  that  of  Denmark  being  the  lowest  of  any  of  the  nine 
States.  The  population  of  Sweden  may  be  expected  to  rise  to  not 
far  from  five  millions  and  a  half  by  the  end  of  the  century,  and . 
that  of  Denmark  to  two  millions  and  a  quarter.  Next  in  order  of 
increase  stands  Prussia.  The  leading  German  State  has  a  very  high 
birth-rate,  but  likewise  a  high  death-rate,  which  latter,  however,  is 
steadily  sdecreaing,  while  the  former  is  even  increasing.  Taking 
these  elements  mto  consideration,  the  population  of  Prussia  may  be 
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expected  to  have  risen  to  about  30  millions  by  the  end  of  tbe 
century.  It  is  known  that  the  increase  of  population  of  the  other 
Gbrman  States,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  is  not  as  large  as  that  of 
Prussia ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  calculated  that  the  great  empire  of 
Central  Europe  will  have  about  50  millions  in  the  year  1900. 
The  Netherlands  stand  fifth  in  the  list  of  States  as  to  increase,  with 
a  birth-rate  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England,  but  a  much  higher 
death-rate,  and  the  population  may  be  calculated  to  have  increased 
to  five  millions  by  the  end  of  the  century.  These  five  States, 
England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands — all,  it 
will  be  noted,  inhabited  by  Teutonic  races — ^virtually  comprise  all 
out  of  the  nine  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  marked  increase  of 
population.  In  three  more,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the  birth-rate 
is  high,  but  the  death-rate  is  still  higher,  with  a  tendency  even  to 
mount  upwards,  and  the  growth  of  population  therefore  will  be 
comparatively  slow.  Still  Austria  and  Italy  may  both  be  expected 
to  add  about  a  million  and  a  half  to  their  respective  populations 
before  the  century  has  run  out,  and  Spain  nearly  a  million.  The 
only  country  among  the  nine  enumerated — and  probably  the  only 
State  of  Europe — showing  scarcely  any  increase  of  population 
whatever,  is  France.  As  exhibited  in  the  figures  of  one  of  the 
tables,  giving  the  average  annual  birth-rates  and  death- rates,  these 
are  not  very  far  from  equal.  The  returns  for  the  twenty-two  years 
from  1863  to  1874 — a  period  including  some  years  of  disaster,  but 
likewise  many  years  of  the  highest  material  prosperity,  such  as  the 
country  scarcely  ever  before  knew — give  the  average  annual  birth- 
rate  at  26*  i  per  1,000  of  the  population,  while  the  average  annual 
death-rate  was  24*2  per  1,000.  Thus  the  excess  of  birth-rate  over 
death-rate  in  France  was  not  more  than  1*9  per  1,000,  while  in 
England  it  was  12*7  per  1,000.  At  the  same  time,  the  average 
annual  marriage-rate  of  France  was  above  that  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  very  nearly  as  high  as  that  of 
England  and  Wales.  What  has  been  said  of  the  wealthy,  highly 
intelligent,  and  highly  prosperous  nation  in  respect  to  her  politics, 
holds  no  less  true  as  to  her  vital  statistics — France  is  the  riddle  of 
Europe. 
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Discussion  on  Mb.  Fbedebige  Mabtin's  Papeb. 

Me.  Ltjmlbt,  Q.O.,  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Martin  whether,  in  the  pre- 
paring of  the  tables,  due  regard  had  been  paid  to  the  variations  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  territories  of  the  different  countries  in  Europe 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  was  by  no  means  clear 
whether  the  figures  given  were  with  reference  to  countries  as  they 
stood  at  any  particular  time,  or  whether  they  referred  to  the  present 
state  of  those  countries.  The  country  of  Denmark,  for  instance, 
was  very  different  now  from  what  it  was  in  1853,  a  considerable 
portiori  of  it  having  been  transferred  to  Prussia.  Was  this  portion, 
included  in  the  returns  for  Prussia  and  omitted  in  the  returns  for 
Denmark  ?  Italy  was  now  a  country  constituted  of  one  united 
district,  and  was  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  1865.  Again, 
as  regards  the  last  returns  from  France,  did  they  include  the 
provinces  that  had  been  added  to  Prussia?  He  could  not  help 
thinking  also,  that  Belgium  had  not  been  very  well  treated  by  the 
paper,  considering  what  was  its  nature  and  character,  and  the 
famous  statistical  returns  that  have  been  supplied  by  that  country. 
He  should  like,  therefore,  to  know  whether  the  word  "  Netherlands  " 
was  meant  to  include  only  the  Kingdom  of  Holland. 

Mr.  N.  A.  HnMPHBETS  entered  into  a  minute  critical  examination 
of  the  various  tables,  and  took  exception  to  many  of  the  inferences 
drawn  from  the  figures  by  the  author.  He  thought  that  instead  of 
drawing  Conclusions  from  comparisons  of  results  for  single  years, 
Mr.  Martin  should  have  used  averages  of  groups  of  years.  The 
paper  stated  it  was  "  probable  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  century 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  will  have  risen  to  3a  millions," 
but  according  to  his  (Mr.  Humphreys')  calculations  he  estimated 
that  it  would  rise  to  33  millions.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  high 
death-rate  of  Prussia  was  steadily  decreasing;  unfortunately,- how- 
ever, it  was  increasing,  for  if  the  period  of  twenty-two  years  under 
observation  was  divided  into  two  periods  of  eleven  years,  the  last 
period  would  show  an  increased  death-rate.  He  did  not  under- 
value the  paper,  which  dealt  with  important  figures,  but  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  figures  had  not  been  dealt  with  scientifically,  that 
the  paper  contained  errors  and  contradictory  statements,  and  that  it 
was  well  that  these  matters  should  be  discussed  with  a  view  to  their 
being  rectified. 

Mr.  F.  L.  CosTEB  (Vice- Consul  in  London  for  Sweden  and 
Norway)  said  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the 
variations  or  fluctuations  as  regards  Sweden.  It  would  be  seen, 
on  reference  to  the  tables,  that  the  births  in  Sweden  declined  con- 
siderably during  the  years  1867-70.  When  this  was  first  pointed 
out  to  him,  he  attributed  the  decline  entirely  to  the  failure  of  the 
iarvests ;  but  he  looked  into  the  reports  of  Dr.  Berg,  the  head  of 
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the  statistical  department  of  Sweden,  and  he  f onnd  that  the  decrease 
had  recurred  periodically,  and  that  Dr.  Berg  attributed  the  origin 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  distress  in  Sweden  during  the  years  from 
1806  to  1810.     Sweden  had  then  war  with  Russia,  Denmark,  and 
France,  typhus  fever  was  brought  home  by  the  soldiers  and  raged 
in  the  country,  and  famine  prevailed  at  the  same  time.     The  conse- 
quence was  that  there  were  comparatively  few  children  bom  in  this 
period  of  about  five  years,  and  hence  in  about  thirty  years  after- 
wards, from  183G  to  1840,  there  were  few  people  arriving  at  the 
marriageable  state,  and  the  same  recurring  period  took  place  from 
1866  to  1870.     In  addition  to  that  there  was  almost  a  total  failure 
of  the  crops  of  Sweden  in  1867-68,  the  effect  of  which  was  imme- 
diately shown  in  the  decreased  number  of  marriages.     The  births 
declined  from    137,000    in    1866   to    115,000  in   1868;   and   the 
marriages,  which  were  in  1866  27,797,  decreased  in  1868  to  22,833. 
In  1869,  they  were  23,503,  and  in  1870,  25,072  ;  this  being  mainly 
the  effect  of  the  bad  harvests.     In  connection  with  this   it  was 
found  from  the   Swedish   statistics,  that   45  per  cent,  of  all  the 
marriages  in    Sweden  took  place    in    October,    November,    and 
December.     The  country  being  entirely  agricultural,  it  was  only 
after  the  harvest  was  over  that  people  could  get  married. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Walfobd  said,  that  lately  he  had  looked  particu- 
larly into  the  statistics  of  France.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
believed  that  the  population  of  that  nation  was  to  die  out.  He 
!)hought  that  this  theory  had  been  rather  overstated;  he  had  made  a 
population  table  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  there 
were  only  two  periods  during  those  years  where  the  population 
showed  any  decrease  whatever,  and  this  had  been  the  result,  he  be- 
ieved,  in  both  cases  of  a  decrease  of  territory.  An  able  article  had 
ately  appeared  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris," 
n  which  there  were  some  facts  stated  which  went  to  show  that  the 
iltimate  tendency  might  be  a  decline  of  the  population,  unless  the 
sanses  which  had  been  in  operation  in  the  past  were  modified.  No 
[onbt  it  showed  in  a  veiy  marked  manner,  that  the  increase  of  the 
copulation  was  much  less  there  than  in  some  other  States.  In 
egard  to  France,  England,  and  Germany,  he  would  give  the  general 
esults  from  that  article  as  to  the  number  of  births  in  relation  to 
ach  1,000  married  women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  50.  In 
"ranee  the  number  of  births  per  1,000  of  married  women  was  173  ; 
1  England  268  ;  and  in  Germany  270  annually.  Those  facts  were 
aite  in  conformity  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  Mr.  Martin's 
aper.  Of  course  it  was  always  disadvantageous  to  take  the  statis- 
cs  of  any  onu  year,  but  taking  tlie  year  1875,  which  seemed  to  be 
fair  average  year  for  France,  he  found  that  the  total  number  of 
[rths  in  that  country  was  950,975,  showing  a  decrease  of  2,600  on 
le  preceding  year,  but  an  increase  of  more  than  4,000  on  the  year 
173.  In  1875  the  deaths  amounted  to  845,062,  being  an  excess 
rer  those  of  1874  of  63,000.  The  marriages  were  305,457,  or 
I  at  2,000  more  than  the  preceding  year.  The  total  increase  of 
**  ulation,  therefore — subject  to  some  correction  for  emigration, 
^       i^  not,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  seem  to  be  made  in  the 
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table — ^was  in  1875,  105,915.  This  did  not  show  a  tendency  in  the 
popalation  to  die  out,  and  he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that 
there  was  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  that  very  popular  belief. 
The  total  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  1875  was  66,000,  against 
884,975  legitimate,  being  7*4  per  cent.  The  number  of  still-bom 
children — ^whioh  he  was  sorry  to  say  we  had  never  been  wise  enough 
to  register  in  England — was  in  France  in  1875,  43,000,  against 
43)334  ^  ^^^  preceding  year;  but  what  proportion  the  still-bom 
births  bore  to  the  legitimate  as  against  the  illegitimate  births  was 
not  shown.  He  commended  the  perusal  of  the  article  in  question 
to  those  who  desired  to  have  exact  information  on  the  subject ;  and 
he  ventured  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Martin's  paper  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  draw  careful  and  rational  attention  to  these  facts  with 
regard  to  France,  he  was  confident  that  the  result  of  that  investigi^ 
tion  would  be,  that  some  of  the  illusions  that  had  hitherto  existed 
with  regard  to  France  and  her  population  ratio  would  be  removed. 

Mr.  L.  L.  CoHRN  said  there  were  two  points  connected  with  the 
subject  which  had  not  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  and 
he  was  sorry  he  had  not  provided  himself  with  statistics  on  the 
subject.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  France  there  was  a  grreater 
movement  of  the  population  from  the  country  to  the  towns  than 
there  was  in  this  country ;  this  was  especially  the  case  since  the  war 
of  1870,  and  he  had  been  told  by  French  statisticians  that  this  was 
one  of  the  causes  why  the  birth-rate  had  remained  stationary  and 
that  the  marriage-rate  had  rather  decreased.  The  change  m  the 
habits  of  the  people's  lives  had  been  so  great,  that  it  arrested  the 
progressive  movement  of  the  country  to  a  remarkable  extent.  This 
was  borne  out  by  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Netherlands ;  there 
the  converse  had  taken  place  to  what  had  occurred  in  France. 
The  ^reat  proportion  of  the  population  in  Holland  some  years  ago 
was  in  the  towns,  and  it  had  now  gone  from  the  towns  to  the 
country,  because  Holland  was  now  to  a  greater  extent  agricultural 
than  manufacturing  than  it  formerly  was.  The  result  was,  that 
the  births  had  increased  and  the  marriage  had  rather  increased. 
In  considering  this  question,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  vital  statistics  of  the  country,  whether 
the  people  were  engaged  in  different  pursuits  and  whether,  com- 
paring one  period  with  another,  there  had  been  a  considerable 
movement  01  the  population  so  as  to  disturb  the  ordinary  vital 
statistics.  It  appeared  to  him  that  in  considering  these  statistics, 
it  was  an  important  element  to  be  considered  whether  this  move- 
ment from  countries  to  towns  or  great  cities  where  wealth  and 
luxury  were  abundant,  was  attended  with  a  retrogression  in  the 
population  of  the  country.  He  was  not  aware  whether  the  rate  of 
biAhs  in  London  was  higher  than  that  of  the  country  at  large,  but 
he  was  told  that  it  was  not  so  but  that  the  opposite  was  the  case. 
This  was  an  important  element  in  considering  the  vital  statistics  of 
a  country,  and  he  thought  that  an  inquiry  in  this  direction  would 
be  advantageous. 

Mr.  F.  Mabtin  said  he  had  taken  all  the  figures  from  the  returns 
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of  the  Begistrar-Gkoieralf'and  no  doubt  Dr.  Farr  wonld  help  him 
to  explain  those  figures.  The  word  Netherlands  was  the  official  and 
real  name  of  the  kingdom  of  which  Holland  was  a  mere  province. 

Dr.  Fabb  said  that  Mr.  Martin's  paper  was  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  facts  it  contained,  and  was  very  interesting.  Mr.  Martin 
had  selected  the  figures  from  what  he  thought  a  good  source, 
namely,  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General.  He  (Dr.  Farr)  must 
say  that  a  great  deal  of  trouble  was  taken  with  these  reports, 
which  were  compiled  from  official  returns  from  the  different 
countries  in  Europe.  He  was  sure  that  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  had 
rather  severely  criticised  Mr.  Martin's  paper,  would  not  deny  that 
the  facts  as  stated  by  Mr.  Martin  were  correct,  although  he  might 
dispute  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  facts.  Instead  of  taking 
an  extreme  year,  Mr.  Humphreys  said  that  Mr.  Martin  should  take 
an  average  of  years.  That  was  desirable,  and  he  was  sure  that 
Mr,  Martin  would  be  glad  to  do  it.  What  the  paper  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for,  was  its  exhibiting  in  a  clear  light  the  facts  about 
the  population  of  the  great  States  of  Europe,  and  no  one  could 
deny  the  importance  of  these  facts.  Investigating  them  in  a 
scientific  way,  there  were  a  great  number  of  things  to  be  taken  into 
account  besides  mere  facts.  With  regard  to  marriages,  he  had 
observed  that  in  Italy  they  varied  considerably  from  a  great  number 
of  causes,  marriage  being  a  voluntary  act.  The  mode  of  recording 
the  marriages  there  had  varied.  A  marriage  law  had  been  passed 
in  Italy  converting  marriage  from  an  ecclesiastical  ceremony  into  a 
civil  procedure.  A  great  number  of  the  population  objected  to  this 
change,  and  became  greatly  alarmed  at  it.  In  1863  i6  per 
I, coo  of  the  population  married  annually;  in  1864,  i8  per  cent. 
This  increase  of  rate  was  owing  to  the  law  having  just  passed. 
Great  numbers  of  the  people  of  Italy  in  anticipation  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  accelerated  their  marriages,  because  they  did  not  choose 
to  marry  under  civil  procedure.  In  the  year  1866  the  marriages 
suddenly  fell  down  to  ii  per  i,ooo;  in  the  following  years  the 
percentage  rose  to  13,  14,  and  16,  and  was  now  about  15,  having 
attained  their  normal  state.  It  was  also  curious  to  observe  the 
influence  of  the  war  upon  marriages  in  France  and  Germany.  As 
to  the  deaths,  Dr.  Engel  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  a  return 
of  the  deaths  of  all  the  German  soldiers  in  France,  and  they  were 
inserted  in  the  statistics  of  Germany.  As  to  the  variation  of  the 
birth-rate  in  France,  it  was  now  perfectly  well  known  to  exist  as  a 
fact.  The  number  of  children  bom  to  a  marriage  was  much  fewer 
than  it  was  last  century,  as  Mr.  Walford  could  testify. 

Mr.  Walfobd  :  Something  less,  but  I  cannot  say  much  less.  It 
is  owing  perhaps  to  the  thnft  of  the  people  who  do  not  desire  to 
have  more  children  than  they  can  support. 

Dr.  Fabb  said  that  the  average  of  births  in  England  and  Wales 
was  35  annually  per  1,000  of  population,  and  the  bu'th-rate  was  re- 
markably steady,  and  this  being  low  in  earlier  years  was  owing  to 
the  fact  of  regisisution  not  being  compulsory  then  as  it  was  now,  the 
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births  having  been,  however,  most  completely  registered  for  the  last 
ten  or  twenty  years.  In  England  the  number  of  births  annually 
per  I, OCX)  was  35,  in  Sweden  32,  in  Denmark  32,  and  in  France 
instead  of  35,  it  was  only  16.  The  popnlatioh  of  France  was  sta- 
tionary, bnt  he  did  not  think  it  was  decHning  or  would  decline.  The 
French  people  did  not  seem  to  care  to  procreate  children  so  freely 
as  the  English  or  the  Germans.  They  had  a  certain  standard  whidb 
he  would  not  attempt  to  explain ;  but  it  was  a  fact  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  eminent  French  as  well  as  of  English  statists.  He 
was  sure  that  Mr.  Martin  would  feel  that  his  paper  was  appreciated 
by  the  Society.  It  had  set  forth  in  a  very  happy  way  some  of  the 
most  vital  statistics  of  the  great  States  of  Europe.  Mr.  Martin 
himself  would  not  say  that  he  could  not  draw  other  or  more  im- 
portant inferences  from  the  facts  he  had  stated  than  he  had  already 
done,  and  the  members  of  the  Society  would  not  fail  to  draw 
inferences  for  themselves  when  the  paper  was  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  Martin,  after  thanking  Dr.  Farr  for  the  compliment  he  had 
paid  him,  said  that  there  was  a  prevailing  mistake  in  believing 
that  the  practical  operation  of  the  Malthusian  theory  was  the  cause 
of  the  unprogressive  character  of  the  French  population.  The 
stationary  condition  of  the  population  was  due,  he  thought,  chiefly 
to  one  cause,  namely,  the  great  Napoleonic  wars.  During  these 
wars  the  flower  of  the  popidation  of  France  was  destroyed  in  the 
field.  After  ravaging  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  Napoleon  took 
with  him  a  million  to  Russia,  and  contemporary  historians  relate 
that,  at  that  time. there  were  none  but  old  men  and  children  left  in 
many  places.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  say  that  the  French  did 
not  want  children,  they  were  passionately  fond  of  children.  The 
French  race  had  suffered  since  the  time  of  Napoleon  I,  the  same  as 
the  Swedish  race  suffered  after  the  exhausting  wars  of  Gnstavus 
Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.  The  chief  reason  why  England  stood 
ahead  of  all  the  g^reat  countries  was  because  she  had  no  wars.  The 
best  men  remained  at  home,  and  men  had  children  when  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

Dr.  Fabr  said  that  the  population  of  England  never  increased 
faster  than  during  the  great  war. 

Mr.  Martin  :  Which  cost  England  more  money  than  men.  The 
loss  in  men  was  altogether  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  losses 
of  France. 

Dr.  Farr  said  that  the  reason  was  not  so  much  that  the  French 
did  not  marry,  but  after  marriage  they  did  not  produce  so  many 
children  as  in  Prussia,  or  Austria,  or  England.  The  Registrar- 
General  for  Ireland  had  shown,  that  there  was  a  very  small  pro* 
portion  of  bastards  in  Ireland  compared  with  England.  That  had 
been  ascribed  to  the  want  of  registration,  but  the  Registrar- 
General  had  shown  that  it  was  also  partly  due  to  the  great  emigra- 
tion of  people  from  Ireland  at  the  marrying  age.  This  did  not  hold 
good,  however,  in  France. 
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Dr.  Gut  said,  that  as  far  as  his  own  observations  of  France, 
made  many  years  ago  went,  there  seemed  to  be  a  stronger  affection 
between  the  brother  and  the  sister  in  that  country  than  there  was 
in  nations  where  there  were  more  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  family ; 
and  when  the  family  was  small  the  affections  of  the  parents  seemed 
to  be  more  concentrated.  But  he  did  not  think  that  this  state  of 
things  materially  affected  the  question  why  the  French  on  the 
average  had  smaller  families  than  the  English.  He  (Dr.  Guy) 
hardly  thought  that  Mr.  Martin's  explanation  could  be  the  true  one. 
After  such  a  lapse  of  time  the  effects  of  war  must  have  passed 
away ;  so  that  if  one  short  series  of  years  before  the  war  could  be 
compared  with  another  like  series  after  the  war,  the  difference  in 
the  productiveness  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  a 
drain  having  been  made  so  many  years  ago  on  the  manhood  of 
France.  There  was  a  very  interesting  question  not  touched  upon 
by  the  author,  namely,  the  annual  fluctuations  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  Quetelet  it  was  who  had  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  annual  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  marriages,  in  respect 
of  which  people  consulted  and  deliberated  before  they  acted,  were 
less  than  in  the  case  of  the  number  of  deaths,  which  occurred 
independent  of  the  human  will. 

Mr.  Walford  said  that  Mr.  Martin  had  asked  him  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  table  at  the  bottom  of  p.  602.  In  the  composition  of 
that  table  the  averages  of  all  the  other  tables  were  concentrated, 
and  therefore  the  fluctuations  of  the  different  years  would  only 
affect  the  tables  generally;  and  so  far  it  seemed  to  get  over  the 
difficulties  expressed  by  some  of  the  speakers.  The  feature  which 
Mr.  Martin  dwelt  upon  was  in  the  last  column  of  the  table,  which 
showed  the  surplus  of  the  birth-rate  as  against  the  death-rate.  He 
(Mr.  Walford)  was  disposed  to  think  on  reading  the  table  that  the 
figures  were  somewhat  exaggerated.  In  regard  to  the  small 
families  in  France,  he  thought  the  laud  question  had  a  very 
important  influence.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  land 
system  in  France,  must  be  struck  with  the  smallness  of  the  holdings, 
and  a  prudent  parent  might  consider  that  if  even  that  small  holding 
was  to  be  cut  up  amongst  his  children,  it  was  material  that  the 
nnmber  of  them  should  not  be  very  large.  Other  economic  consider, 
ations  might  also  prevail  in  the  same  direction. 
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Abstract  of  a  Rbport  published  by  the  Italian  Goternment  an 
the  International  Statistics  of  Savings  Banks.  Goinmu- 
nicaied  by  Edward  W.  Bbabrook,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S. 

[Read  before  the  Steiutical  Society,  ISth  May,  1877.] 

The  Statistical  Department  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  has  compiled 
and  presented  to  the  recent  International  Statistical  Congress  at 
Buda-Pesth,  a  volume  of  International  Statistics  of  Savings  Banks, 
which  contains  a  larger  body  of  information  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  saving  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  than  had  ever  before  been  collected. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  interesting  details  given  by  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Scratchley,  in  the  introduction  to  his  treatise  on 
savings  banks,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  attempt  in  England  to  collect 
international  statistics  on  this  subject.  I  venture  to  think,  therefore, 
that  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  Italian  statis- 
tical department  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  Statistical 
Society.  So  far  as  I  can,  I  have  brought  down  the  figures  to  the 
present  time,  and  for  all  countries,  I  havd  translated  the  francs  of 
the  Italian  report  into  pounds  sterling  by  the  convenient  equation, 
25  frs.  =  i/.,  and  my  figures  must  therefore  be  taken  as  subject  to 
any  slight  inaccuracy  arising  therefrom.  I  hare  also  adopted  the 
excellent  plan,  usual  in  your  Journal,  of  indicating  the  three  final 
OOO's  by  a  mere  comma. 

It  will  be  right  to  commence,  as  the  report  does,  with  particulars 
relating  to  savings  banks  in  Italy  itself.  Of  these,  282  existed  at 
the  end  of  1872,  of  which  142  are  principal  banks,  and  the  rest 
branches.  Of  the  142,  75  originated  in  the  efforts  of  private 
persons,  and  the  rest  are  associated  with  institutions  of  a  more  or 
less  public  nature.  With  two  exceptions,  all  are  managed  without 
profit  to  the  promoters  or  guarantors.  The  minim um  deposit 
accepted  is  usually  one  franc,  the  maximum  from  i/.  to  200/.  In  a 
few  cases  no  maximum  limit  is  fixed,  and  in  one  the  minimum  limit 
is  one  penny.  Notice  before  withdrawal  is  usually  required,  in 
Venetia  as  long  as  four  months  for  sums  exceeding  122.  The 
number  of  savings  banks  existing  in  1825  was  only  11 ;  in  1855,  100. 
Eleven  provinces  of  Italy  do  not  possess  a  single  savings  bank ; 
while  280  communes,  with  a  population  of  6  miUions,  are  provided 
with    savings    banks,    8,102    communes,    with    a    population    of 
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2 1  millionB,  are  unprovided.  On  the  average,  Italy  possesses  one 
savings  bank  for  every  1,05 1  sqnare  kilometres  of  area,  or  for  every 
95,000  of  population.  112  banks,  having  deposits  exceeding  15 
millions  sterling,  are  established  in  nrban  communes,  and  170  banks 
having  only  a  little  more  than  two  millions  sterHng,  in  rural  com- 
munes ;  the  urban  population  of  Italy  being  to  the  rural  as  8^  to 
18^  millions.  The  amount  due  to  depositors  in  1825  was  108,000^ ; 
in  1850,  i,6oo,oooZ. ;  in.  1872,  17,860,000/. ;  the  number  of  deposit 
books  in  the  latter  year  being  676,237,  giving  an  average  of  about 
26/.  per  depositor,  and  nearly  14a.  per  head  of  the  population.  The 
fnads  are  invested  as  follows  : — 

£  Per  cut. 

On  mortgage    3)9^0,  or  21 

In  the  pubUo  debt  I1882,  „  10 

,1  obligations  of  local  authorities     2,088,  1,  11 

„  shares  and  bonds  of  companies    2,196,  „  12 

„  bills  of  exchange    3)026,  „  16 

,,  loans  on  public  funds  and  eommer- 1  .  ^^q  ^g 

cial  securities  J  *'^^^'  "  ^^ 

„  current  accounts i>997)  »  H 

On  other  securities 979,  „  4 

18,896,    „  100 

The  number  of  new  accounts  opened  in  1872  was  160,795 '  ^^^ 
deposits  of  the  year  were  7,911,000/. ;  the  repayments  6,514,000/. 
Of  the  number  of  deposit  accounts,  16  per  cent,  are  under  i/. ;  18 
per  cent,  from  i/.  to  4/. ;  16  per  cent,  from  4/.  to  loL  ;  15  per  cent, 
from  10/.  to  20/. ;  16  per  cent,  from  20/.  to  40/. ;  12  per  cent.  &om 
40/.  to  80/. ;  and  the  remaining  7  per  cent,  exceeds  that  amount. 
The  total  expenses  of  the  banks  for  the  year  amounted  to  188,554/., 
or  very  nearly  i  per  cent,  of  the  capital.  The  profits  amounted  to 
144,000/.  or  three-quarters  per  cent.  The  average  rate  of  interest 
allowed  to  depositors  is  4I  per  cent.  The  system  of  school  savings 
banks  has  been  adopted  in  sixty- six  communes* 

Inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  deposits  of  savings  in  popular  banks 
and  other  establishments  of  credit.  A  circular  addressed  to  these 
institutions  produced  evidence  of  a  remarkable  increase  in  operations 
of  this  kind.  In  115  of  them,  the  number  of  accounts  had  increased 
between  1869  and  1873  from  7,457  to  40,836,  and  the  amount 
invested  from  96,000/.  to  1,058,000/.  The  popular  bank  of  Milan 
commenced  the  receipt  of  deposits  in  September,  1878,  and  in 
December,  1874,  its  deposits  amounted  to  593,000/.  It  is  fair  to 
note,  however,  that  it  offered  4  per  cent,  interest,  while  the  savings 
bank  of  Lombardy  only  grants  3^. 

Postal  savings  banks  were  established  in  Italy  by  a  law  of 
27th  May,  1875.     Sums  over  80/.  are  not  to  have  interest.     Up  to 
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the  15tli  June,  1876,  904  post  offices  had  been  opened  for  deposits, 
of  which  627  had  actually  commenced  bnsiness,  44,000  transactions 
had  taken  place,  and  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  depositors  was 
43,000/. 

The  other  countries  as  to  which  the  Italian  Goyemment  obtained 
information  were  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria  and  Hungary, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Russia,  Finland,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  average 
deposit  per  head^f  population  in  the  European  States  is  24^.,  the 
highest  being  Denmark  with  nearly  6/.  per  head,  and  the  lowest 
Alsace-Lorraine  with  45.  Great  Britain  stands  eighth,  with  2Z.  per 
head.  In  the  United  States  of  America  the  deposits  exceed  13/.  per 
head  of  the  population. 

On  the  authority  of  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  **  The  Savings  Banks 
''  of  Switzerland  considered  in  themselves  and  compared  with  those 
''  of  other  countries  "  (Geneva,  1838),  the  savings  bank  of  Hamburg, 
founded  in  1778  by  a  philanthropic  society,  is  credited  with  being 
the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  That  of  Berne  was 
established  in  1787 ;  that  of  Bdle  in  1792 ;  that  of  Geneva  (which,  it 
seems,  had  but  a  short  existence),  in  1794 ;  and  in  1798  the  Friendly 
Society  for  the  benefit  of  women  and  children,  at  Tottenham,  wag 
founded  by  Miss  Priscilla  Wakefield.* 

According  to  more  recent  researches  of  M.  E.  Ehrenberger,  in 
his  work  on  Austrian  savings  banks,  it  would  seem  that  one  waa 
opened  at  Brunswick  so  early  as  1765,  and  one  at  Oldenburg  in 
1786.  M.  Ehrenberger  and  Dr.  Lebrecht  have  supplied  also  the 
names  of  the  following  savings  banks  established  before  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century :  Loire,  1790 ;  Kiel  in  Holstein,  1796. 

In  1799  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  of  Wendover,  circulated  in  his 
parish  proposals  for  the  institution  of  a  savings  bank  similar  to  the 
modem  penny  banks.f 

By  1817,  savings  banks  in  England  had  attained  sufficient 
numbers  and  importance  to  justify  special  legislation  in  their 
interest,  and  accordingly  the  Act  57  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  30,  was  passed. 
The  impetus  it  gave  to  the  establishment  of  savings  banks  was  felt 
in  other  countries.  In  1818,  savings  banks  were  founded  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Stuttgard ;  in  1819,  those  of  Vienna,  Bordeaux,  &c. ; 
in  1820,  those  of  Laybach,  Copenhagen,  <fcc.  In  1822  and  1823  the 
movement  extended  itself  to  Italy,  and  savings  banks  were 
established  in  Yenetia  and  Lombardy. 

The  history  of  savings  banks  is  conveniently  divided  in  the 
report  before  us  into  three  periods :  first,  from  1815  to  1848,  the 
earlier  savings  banks  forming  a  sort  of  prologue ;  second,  from  1848 

•  **Sciiitch]e7  on  Savings  Banki,''  P*  4. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  5  and  6. 
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to  1861,  when  the  English  post  office  savings  banks  were  established ; 
third,  from  1861  to  the  present  time. 
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Tear. 


Poptdation. 


Number 
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Banks. 
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417, 

546, 
557, 

3*5, 
370, 

60, 

76, 

9^. 

>35. 

-{ 

56, 
5*> 

4»370, 
4,5io» 
4,689, 
4»824» 

i,395» 
1,646, 
i,7iO, 
1,818, 

1,357, 
1,428, 
1,461, 

»»549. 
3»579» 

19,899, 
27,901, 
28,921, 

3a>4"»-S 


2 

21 
80 
81 

8 
8 

1 
1 
8 
4 

1 
1 
1 
2 

104 
170 
228 
260 


121 

44 
79 


240 


688 
Private  "I 

474  / 
Poetal  1 
6,068  / 


9>, 

60, 
81, 


3, 

36, 
48, 


»4» 

98. 
"5. 
185, 
a79» 


27, 

81, 

141. 

Ah 

99» 


1,062, 
1,585. 
1,463, 

1,668, 


11. 

411, 

1,087, 

1,072, 

971, 
1,616, 

56, 

216, 

876, 

1,404, 

48, 

75, 

76, 

188, 


1,608, 
2,004, 
2,490, 

7,» 
186,* 
684,* 
2,766, 

448, 
1,620, 
4,142, 


1,127, 

828, 
80,749, 
41,258, 


64,624, 


41,467,  l 

23,167,1 

Priyafce^ 

^'^'  Ui  0.8 
PoBtal  pV^^  • 
28,642,J 


Gk>Ternment  banks  only. 
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Teftr. 


Population. 


l^nmber 
of 


Nomber  of 
Depoiit 
AceouBU. 


Amount 

of  DqxMiU 

on 

81st  December. 


Demnetrk — 

1860 

78 


Sweden — 

1861 

'78 


Norway — 
1873 


Switzerland — 
1862 


72.. 


1868.. 

72.. 


Finland— 
1872 


Italy— 

1826... 

*46... 

'60... 

'76.. 


United  States  (1876)— 

Kew  York  

„    Jeraefy 

California    

New  England 


1,824, 


3,917, 
4,297, 


1,750, 


2,39i, 
a,539, 
2,669, 


56,408,1 


1,838, 


19,726, 
22,936, 
25,016, 
27,482, 


4,382, 
906, 
552, 

3,486, 


814 


166 
271 


262* 


168 
286 
812 


86 


11 

74 

126 

966 


168 
86 
26 

441 


316, 


198, 


220, 


181, 

355, 
542, 


100, 
71, 


18, 


872, 

93, 

91, 

1,223, 


£ 

8,221, 

10,062, 


1,691, 
6,086, 


5,201, 


2,416, 

6,276, 

11,681, 


1,062, 
786, 


846, 


108, 

1,644, 

18,926, 

21,494, 


64,656, 

6,676, 

15,414, 

64,208, 


*  The  urban  sayingB  banks  in  Norway  form  only  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
number,  but  have  two-thirds  of  the  deposits. 

t  Of  GoTemments  in  which  there  are  savings  banks. 


WitH  regard  to  one  of  the  States  of  New  England,  that  of 
Massachusetts,  the  following  particulars  are  obtained  from  the  last 
report  of  the  commissioners  of  savings  banks.     (S5  =  iL) 


Tear. 

Popnlatiou. 

Number 

of 
Buiki. 

Number  of 

Deposit 

AceoDuU. 

Amoant 

ofBepodti 

on 

81tt  Deoember. 

1884    

1,651, 

22 

41 

98 

180 

24, 

69, 

225, 

720, 

1 

682. 

'48    

•2,894, 

8,967, 

47,670, 

'61    

»76    
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And  "with  regard  to  Victoria,  Australia,  the  following  from  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Hayter's,  "  Victorian  Year  Book :" — 


Year. 

Fopnlatioii. 

Number 

of 
Bank!. 

Number  of 

Depoeit 

▲cconnts. 

Amoimt 
of  Deposits 

Slstlkoember. 

1861    

541, 
8o8, 

10 
157 

I  a, 
64, 

£ 
582, 

74    

1,617, 

Note. — Post  office  sayings  banks  were  established  in  Victoria  in  1865. 

Proceeding  to  consider  the  special  characteristics  of  the  savings 
banks  in  the  several  countries,  the  report  deals  first  with  their 
relation  to  the  Grovemment.  In  France,  investments  are  limited  to 
the  public  debt,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  is  guaranteed, 
but  the  savings  banks  are  private  institutions.  By  a  presidential 
decree  of  23rd  August,  1875,  the  post  offices  are  allowed  to  receive 
deposits  on  behalf  of  savings  banks. 

In  our  own  country,  the  savings  banks,  which  date  from  1799 
are  private  institutions,  but  are  required  to  deposit  their  funds  with 
the  Government,  and  interest  at  3^  per  cent,  is  guaranteed  to  them. 
The  post  office  banks  are  purely  Governmental ;  and  by  their  means 
the  number  of  depositors  has  doubled,  and  the  amount  deposited 
has  increased  more  than  50  per  cent.  They  grant  to  depositors 
interest  ut  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent.,  and  the  interest  made  by  the 
Government  on  their  investments  is  sufficient  to  pay  expenses  and 
provide  a  surplus.  We  have  also  penny  banks,,  but  they  are  wholly 
private  institutions. 

In  Belgium,  a  Government  savings  bank  was  established  in  1865, 
and  the  private  savings  banks  are  only  nine  in  number,  the  govern- 
ment bank  surpassing  all  the  rest  taken  together.'  The  National 
Bank  and  the  post  offices  act  as  agencies  for  it.  Besides  the 
ordinary  operations  of  a  savings  bank,  it  deals  in  Hfe  annuities,  but^ 
as  in  England,  with  comparatively  little  success. 

In  Austria,  a  private  savings  bank  was  established  at  Vienna  in 
1819.  Savings  banks  are  regulated  by  a  decree  made  in  1844, 
which  places  them  wholly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government. 
They  are  founded  on  sound  principles,  prudently  managed,  and 
possess  public  confidence. 

In  Prussia,  the  first  savings  bank  was  founded  by  the  munici- 
pality of  Berlin  in  1828.  In  1838,  they  were  taken  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government.  Their  formation  has  been  much 
aided  by  an  association  called  the  "  Central  Union  for  the  good  of 
"  the  Industrious  Classes."     A  great  variety  of  investments  is  per- 
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mitted.  Besides  savings  banks,  there  are,  of  conrse,  the  credit 
banks  of  Herr  Schultz  Delitzsch,  which  perform  a  similar  function. 

The  principal  savings  bank  in  "Wurtembnrg  is  a  Government 
institution ;  the  district  savings  banks  are  under  municipal  manage- 
ment? 

In  Denmark,  savings  banks  are  private  institutions,  but  must 
not  be  managed  for  profit,  nor  invest  in  foreign  securities,  and  are 
required  to  make  an  annual  return  to  Government. 

The  limit  of  deposits  is  an  important  matter.  In  France,  it  is 
•now  40/.;  among  ourselves,  30/.  a-year  or  150/.  in  the  whole;  in 
Belgium,  120/. ;  in  Holland,  17/.;  in  the  German  States,  the  limit 
varies  according  to  the  rules  of  the  banks.  We  enforce  our  limit  by 
the  severe  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  whole  amount  for  any  attempt 
to  evade  it.  In  some  other  countries  it  is  enforced  by  a  forfeiture 
of  the  interest  only. 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  deposits  according  to 
amount : — 


Number  of 
Depoflit  Books  per  lod. 


Italy    

France    

Paris  only  

Alsace-Lorraine 

Belgium , 

Mecklenburg 

Finland   

Great  Britain. 

Prussia    

Kingdom  of  Saxony .. 

Anhalt 

Lubeck    


Under 
15'. 


64. 

74 
70 


Under 
sol. 


65 
79 
90 
Sz 
87 
83 
85 
63 


94 


20I.  and 
OTcr. 


86 
21 
10 
18 
13 
17 
16 
37 


iSl. 
to  serf. 


17 
21 


3o{.  and 
over. 


19 

12 

9 


id. 
to  40;. 


16 

15 

9 
13 

5 
13 

8 
16 


40I.  and 
over. 


19 
6 
1 
6 
8 
4 
7 

21 


Baden 

Alsace  and  Lorraine 

Denmark 

Sweden  (excluding! 

Stockholm) J 

Stockholm  

Bussia 

Finland  


Amount. 


Number. 


under  ijl. 

zol.  and  under 

under  2  3  2. 

,,      28i. 

„  28/. 
„  16I. 
,,      20/. 


Per  cnt. 
70 
82 
74 

90 

87 
84 
86 


Amount. 


lyl.  and  under  43  2. 


20^. 
23^. 

28e. 

zSL 
i6l 
20I. 


40Z. 
43^. 

S7l 
4.SL 
40/. 


Number.    Amount. 


Per  cnt. 
19 
18 
16 

7 

7 

12 

8 


Number. 


over  43  ^ 

„  40^. 

»  43^. 

»  57I' 

»>  57^. 

„  48^. 

„  4oZ. 


Per  cnt. 

17 

5 

11 

8 

6 

4 
7 


The  methods  of  investment  yary  greatly.  In  the  savings  banks 
of  France,  79  per  cent*  of  the  deposits  are  invested  on  government 
securities,  19  per  cent,  on  mortgage,  and  2  per  cent,  on  municipal 
bonds.  In  Belgium  two-thirds  of  the  deposits  are  invested  upon 
commercial  securities.     The  most  usual  investment  is  in  tho  public 
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funds.  In  Anstria,  however,  60  .per  cent,  is  invested  on  mortg^age  ; 
in  Prussia,  50  per  cent. ;  in  Thnringia.,  70  per  cent. ;  in  Hambnz^y 
90  per  cent. ;  in  Denmark,  50  per  cent. ;  in  Switzerland,  70  per 
cent. 

Proceeding  to  farther  details,  the  report  gives  particulars  as  to 
savings  banks  in  France,  from  which  I  extract  the  following : — 

The  first  savings  hank  was  established  in  Paris  in  1618,  and 
since  then  521  savings  banks  in  all  have  been  sanctioned.  These 
have  620  branches.  The  amount  due  to  depositors  on  31st  De- 
cember, 1872,  was  20,609,000/.,  in  2,016,000  acconnts,  distribnted 
as  follows : — 

Per  cnt. 

zol.  and  under 79 

20I.  to  32« 10 

3^'- »»   40^ 6 

Oyer  40^ 6 


The  number  of  transactions  in  the  year  1872  was  2,558,000. 

The  interest  allowed  by  the  Government  is  4  per  cent.;  that 
paid  to  depositors  in  Paris  3^;  on  the  average  of  all  the  banks 
3§  per  cent. 

The  general  and  mnnicipal  councils  assist  the  banks  by  dona- 
tions of  about  3,ooo,oooZ.  a-year.  The  bank  of  Pari3  alone  has 
241,000  depositors.  The  average  of  deposit  accounts  to  population 
is  56  per  1,000,  which  rises  in  the  department  of  fieine-et-Mame  to 
161,  and  sinks  in  that  of  Corsica  to  5  per  1,000.  The  average  of 
investments  is  a  little  over  5/.,  which  rises  in  the  Basses- Alps  to 
nearly  9/.,  and  sinks  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  to  under  3/. 

The  average  repayment  was  nearly  loZ.,  rising  in  the  Charente 
to  nearly  12L,  and  sinking  in  the  Vosges  to  a  little  over  6L  The 
deposits  in  the  Paris  savings  bank  amount  to  1,418,000^.  The 
savings  banks  were  greatly  affected  by  the  events  of  1870  and 
1871,  which  caused  very  large  withdrawals.  Savings  bank  deposits 
contributed  2,503,000/.,  to  the  loan  of  2  milliards.  The  majority 
both  of  deposits  and  withdrawals  take  place  in  January. 

The  savings  bank  of  Paris  has  thirty-two  branches.  Of  the 
depositors  in  1874,  63  per  cent,  were  workmen  and  artisans,  18  per 
cent,  domestic  servants,  10  (wrongly  stated  in  the  report  as  3)  per 
cent,  employes,  3  per  cent,  soldiers  and  sailors,  2  per  cent,  be- 
longed to  the  liberal  professions,  and  4  per  cent,  were  annuitants. 
By  a  legacy  of  M.  Lavocat,  the  bank  has  created  1,256  deposits  of 
2/.  each  for  children  between  10  and  15  years. 

A  statement  in  the  "  Journal  Officiel"  for  12(;h  December,  1876, 
enables  me  to  bring  the  particulars  of  savings  banks  in  France  to 
the  end  of  1874,  when  there  were  529  banks  and  694  branches. 
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The  nnmber  of  deposit  aoconnts  had  increased  to  2,170,000;  the 
new  depositors  for  the  year  being  263,000,  divided  as  follows : — 

82,  workmen 646, 

88,  domestics    345, 

12,  employ^    83, 

7,  soldiers  and  sailors   53^ 

64,  other  professions  637, 

60,  children Z39, 

Add  for  friendly  societies    5, 

268,  1,908, 

The  expenses  of  the  banks  were  lod.  per  deposit  account,  or 
\  per  cent,  on  the  transactions  of  the  year.  The  dotation  funds 
were  674,000^.,  the  reserve  funds  95,000?. 

In  Bdgivmt,  the  most  important  savings  bank  is  that  founded 
by  the  State  in  1865.  It  has  twenty-three  branch  banks,  and  the 
thirty-nine  agencies  of  the  national  bank  and  the  post  offices  act  on 
its  behalf.  On  31st  December,  1871,  its  deposits  amounted  to 
880,000/.,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  other  savings  banks 
together.  On  31st  December,  1874,  1,593,000/.,  or  nearly  half  as 
much  again  as  the  others  put  together.  Its  deposit  accounts  at  the 
latter  date  were  92,000/. ;  those  of  the  other  savings  banks,  40,000/. 

4?.  and  under 64, 

4/.  to  ao/. 10, 

ao/.  „    40/ 4, 

40^.   „  120L 6, 

Over     iioL 2, 

The  deposits  in  the  year  1874  were  882,000/.,  in  225^00  sump. 
Of  the  deposit  account — 

75  per  cent,  are  nnder 4/. 

12         „         from    4/.   to   20^. 

6         „  „    zol.    „    40?. 

6        „  ff    402.    „  120/. 

2         „         over lao/. 

When  a  deposit  exceeds  120/.,  the  manager  may,  after  notice, 
employ  the  excess  in  the  purchase  of  stock.  Much  use  is  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  deposits  for  public  purposes,  such  as 
roads,  education,  &c.  The  most  considerable  of  the  local  savings 
banks  is  that  of  Nivelles,  of  whose  deposits,  amounting  to  1 59,000/., 
as  much  bs  155,000/.  is  invested  in  the  public  funds.  The  Govern- 
ment bank  allows  3  per  cent,  interest,  with  power  once  in  five 
years  to  add  a  proportion  of  the  reserve  fund.  The  bank  of 
Nivelles  allowed  4  per  cent,  up  to  31st  March,  1869,  when  the 
interest  was  reduced  to  3^. 

28 
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Of  the  240  savings  banks  established  in  Holland,  175  of  which 
were  founded  by  the  Society  of  Public  Utility,  216  are  still  in 
existence.  Their  deposits  amount  to  1,127,000^.,  in  addition  to 
which  they  have  reserves  amounting  to  173,000/L  The  rate  of 
interest  varies  from  3  to  4  per  cent. 

The  savings  bank  of  Luxemburg  was  established  in  1859.  The 
deposits  on  31st  December,  1874,  amounted  to  311,000/. 

In  Switzerland  are  312  savings  banks.  The  depositors  at  the 
end  of  1872  were  542,000,  on  a  population  of  2,669,000.  The 
amount  deposited  was  1 1,581,000/.  The  deposits  for  the  year  were 
3,505,000/.,  and  the  withdrawals  2,665,000/.  The  princip«d  invest- 
ment is  in  mortgages,  amounting  to  7,424,000/. 

Avstria  has  275  savings  banks.  The  number  of  deposit  accounts 
is  stated  to  be  1,269,000,  and  the  amount  deposited  53,930,000/. 
The  investment's  of  the  year,  22,195,000/.,  and  the  withdrawals 
18,957,000/.  The  usual  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent.,  though  some 
savings  banks  allow  4,  and  some  6.  The  savings  bank  of  Vienna 
is  the  most  important,  its  total  capital  being  9,375,000/. 

Himgary  has  283  savings  banks,  and  15,209,000/.  to  the  ciredit 
of  depositors. 


[OO.OOO'i  omitted.] 

1848. 

Second  Period, 
ending  1861. 

LtttRetun. 

"Pnsicc    , ........*»  .k 

i5,a 

7 
4 

2 

t 

30,7 

i»5 

a»3 

13,6 
7,6 
2,6 

1,0 

8 

2,0 

6 

41,3 

18,9 

8,9 

^3,5 
49,3 

",4 
I  0 

I^ruBsia    » 

Saxony    » 

"WAftVlftTiburff 

»,4 

71,9 
*»,4 
47,5 

BaTaria 

Wurtemburg 

G^i*Aat  Britain 

Italy    

Massachusetta    

55,0 

91,8 

232,6 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Bbabbook's  Paper, 

Mb.  Fbbdebick  Hendbies  said  the  Society  would,  lie  bad  no  doubt, 
consider  tbemselves  mucb  indebted  to  Mr.  Brabrook  for  the  care 
and  pains  be  bad  taken  in  bringing  before  tbem  tbe  figures  of  tbo 
Report  of  tbe  Italian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  on 
tbis  interesting  subject  of  sayings  banks.  At  tbe  same  time  tbere 
was  reason  for  disappointment  at  finding  tbat  Mr.  Brabrook's 
pap^r  contained  no  adequate  grouping  and  analysis  of  the  facts. 
For  example,  tbere  were  no  totals  giyen  of  tbe  sayings  banks 
deposits  at  any  period,  nor  of  tbe  number  of  all  tbe  banks  and  of 
tbeir  depositors  for  tbe  wbole  of  Europe.  All  sucb  details  sbould 
be  giyen  in  tbeir  calculated  ratios  to  eacb  otber,  and  to  tbe  total 
population  of  eyery  separate  country  at  a  giyen  date,  as  points  of 
primary  importance  if  tbe  question  were  treated  from  a  comparatiye 
and  international  point  of  yiew.  In  tbe  absence  of  tbese,  tbe  title 
of  tbe  paper  was  somewhat  of  a  misnomer ;  and,  instead  of  being 
ealled  '* International  Statistics,"  it  only  deseryed  tbe  name  of  a 
collection  of  sayings  bank  statistics  of  yarious  countries.  Nor  could 
tbe  present  attempt  be,  with  justice,  termed  tbe  first  tbat  bad  been 
made  to  collect  together  sucb  statistics.  In  addition  to  tbe  older 
essays  in  tbat  direction,  by  M.  de  CandoUe,  of  Geneva,  and  by 
Baron  G^rando,  in  bis  work  '<  Sur  la  Bienfaisance  Publique,"  they 
bad  tbe  yery  recent  statistics  of  sayings  banks  collected  by  tbo 
Belgian  Goyemment,  and  tbe  reports  presented  to  tbe  Frencb 
Goyemment  within  the  last  two  or  tbree  years  by  M.  de  Malarce, 
wbo  bad  been  commissioned  to  yisit  England  and  Austria  to  study 
tbeir  sayings  bank  systems.  M.  de  Malarce  bad  quite  lately 
estimated  the  aggregate  amount  of  tbe  sums  at  credit  of  all  tbe  de- 
positors in  tbe  sayings  banks  of  Europe  at  about  7  milliards  of  francs, 
or  say  280  million  pounds  sterling.  This,  as  be  (Mr.  Hendriks) 
would  presently  explain,  might  be  considered  as  rather  an  under- 
estimate, if  tbe  figures  scattered  in  Mr.  Brabrook's  paper  were 
collected  and  added  togetber.  Before,  boweyer,  referring  further 
to  tbis,  be  would  yenture  to  suggest  that  tbere  must  be  a  mistake 
in  Mr.  Brabrook's  statement  tbat  tbe  amount  of  sayings  bank 
deposits  per  bead  of  tbe  population  was  13Z.  in  the  United  States. 
The  present  population  of  the  United  States  was  about  43  millions, 
so  that  tbe  total  sayings  bank  deposits  at  13/.  per  bead  would  give 
a  total  of  559  million  pounds  sterling.  Tbis  must  be  immensely 
oyer-estimated.  At  all  eyents  iiie  total  deposits  from  customers  of 
6,598  United  States  national.  State,  priy^ite,  and  savings  banks, 
wbicb  gave  returns  as  at  October  last  to  tbe  American  commis- 
sioners of  internal  revenue,  amounted  together  only  to  402^  million 
pounds  sterling.  After  all,  tbe  statement  in  the  Italian  report,  as 
it  was  presented  in  Mr.  Brabrook's  reswmS^  might  only  be  found  to 
mean  tbat  in  certain  States  of  the  American  Union  tbe  savings  banks 
deposits  were  13/.  per  bead  of  tbe  population  of  those  States*     If 
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so,  the  allegation  that  13Z.  per  head  was  the  average  deposit  of  the 
XJiiited  States  people  generally,  was  withoufc  any  statistical  founda- 
tion.    There  was  an  American  gentleman  (Mr.  Washbume)  now 
present  who  might  probably  be  able  to  clear  up  any  doabt  on  this 
subject.  He  (Mr.  Hendriks)  had  himself  taken  the  trouble  to  add  up 
the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Brabrook,  and,  if  not  mistaken  in  a  some- 
what hurried  addition  of  the  figures  of  the  total  deposits  for  all  the 
European  countries,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
deposits  for  Europe  were  within  a  fraction  293  million  poonds 
sterling,  the  number  of  savings  banks  nearly  12,000,  the  number  of 
depositors  13  millions.     In  some  instances  the  figures  oame  down 
only  to  1872  or  1873.     Allowing,  therefore,  for  an  increase  since 
then,  he  would  estimate  the  total  of  the  deposits  of  the  European 
savings  banks  at  about  300  million  pounds  sterling  in  1877.    This 
would  give  an  average  for  each  depositor  of  about  23/.,  and  an 
average  per  head  of  i/.  45.  for  each  person  of  the  population  of 
Europe,  250   millions   in   number,  comprised  in    these   returns. 
These  results  were  not  very  encouraging,  having  regard  to  the 
large  area  over  which  the  operations  of  savings  banks  were  spread, 
and  considering  that  in  some  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe 
such  institutions  were  now  more  than  two  generations  old.     At  the 
same  time,  as  they  constituted  only  one  of  several  forms  of  saving, 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  drawing  conclusions  &om  them  as  showing 
in  any  absolute  unqualified  manner,   the   compsurative   thrift   of 
various  countries.     They  were  rather  more  to  be  relied  upon  as  an 
interesting  branch  of  banking  statistics,  showing  the  extent  to 
which    the    floating    capital  of  the  lower  classes   of  Europe  is 
distributed  in  a  particularly  well  available  and   moderately  pix>- 
ductive  form.     It  was   an   observable   fact,  also,  that   a   really 
remarkable  progress  in  this  form  of   saving  had  very  recently 
been  observed  in  France.     His  attention  had  been  called  to  some 
statements  made  within  the  last  few  weeks  in  the  "Journal  des 
Debate."     It  would  appear  that  in  the  normal  period  of  eighteen 
years  preceding  the  war  with  Germany,  the  French  savings  banks 
deposits  increased  annually  by  about  26  million  francs.      Thus, 
starting  from  275  million  francs  of  deposits  in  1852  (when  the 
savings  banks  law  was  changed),  a  total  of  720  million  francs  was 
reached  in  June,  1870.     After  the  war,  the  deposits,  which  had 
fallen    to    515    millions    francs    in    1872,    attained    a    total    of 
535  millions  in  1873,  and  of  573  millions  in  1874.     But,  starting 
from  that  time,  the  annual  increments  have  gone  on  by  hundred 
millions,  and  bring  up  the  total  deposits  to  667  million  francs  in 
1875,  to  775  miUipn  francs  in  1876,  and  to  790  million  francs  on 
28th  February,  1877.     At  the  present  moment  the  deposits  are 
said  to  exceed  800  million  francs.     M.  de  Malarce  attributes  this 
astonishing  increase  in  the  deposits  in  a  very  marked  degree  to  the 
introduction,    throughout    France,    of    the    penny   savings  bank 
system,  established  long  ago  in  our  own  country,  but  which  would 
appear  to  have  found  an  even  more   congenial  soil  for  growth 
amongst  our  neighbours.     More  than  4,000  schools  in  France  have 
established  penny  banks  since  1874     The  number  of  scholars  thus 
already  made  familiar  with  the  system  amounts  to  260,000.     Not 
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only  are  they  edacated  iihrongh  these  banks  into  |>ractical  notions 
and  habits  of  thrift,  bat  ezperienoe  has  shown  that  they  act  by 
example  upon  their  elder  brothers,  parents,  and  friends,  so  as  in 
tarn  to  stimalate  the  latter  to  saying  and  thos  to  largely  widen  the 
circle  of  depositors. 

Mr.  CoBNELius  Walposd  said  that  some  years  since,  in  the 
coarse  of  his  travels  throagh  Earope,  he  had  made  an  inqoiry  into 
the  question  of  sayings  banks,  not  so  mach  for  themselves  as  a 
means  of  testing  the  accumalating  wealth  of  the  coantries ;  bat 
before  referring  to  foreign  coantries  he  wished  to  say  a  word  on 
oar  own.  The  last  part  of  the  paper  attributed  to  Miss  (shoald  be 
Mrs.)  Priscilla  Wakefield  the  founding  of  the  first  sayings  bank  in 
1804;  bat  if  his  memory  did  not  &il  him  this  was  not  the  first 
sayings  bank  in  England.  De  Foe  in  his  essay  on  ''  Projects,"  1697, 
had  saggested  the  idea.  Mr.  John  Barber  Beaamont  f oanded  the 
Westminster  Sayings  Bank  in  1806,  which  was  the  first  actaal 
sayings  bank  in  London.  The  first  sayings  bank  in  the  proyinces 
was  probably  that  at  Wendover.  In  reference  to  the  statistics  of 
foreign  coantries  there  was  one  noticeable  omission,  and  that  was 
Spain ;  bat  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  omission,  because  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  particulars.  Some  years  ago,  in  travelling  through 
Spain,  he  had  made  an  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  savings  banks, 
and  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  any  details  at  all ;  but  as 
is^  as  he  could  then  see  there  were  then  twelve  savings  banks  and 
one  hundred  bull  rings  (laughter).  The  people  of  Spain  had  not 
been  trained  to  habits  of  thnft.  With  regard  to  France,  he  found 
that  savings  banks  were  not  made  use  of  in  anything  like  the  degree 
which  might  be  expected,  having  regard  to  the  well-known  thrift 
of  the  people  of  that  country.  Altibough  it  was  clear  that  since 
the  war  28,ooo,cx)o/.  had  been  deposited,  that  was  hardly  one-fiftieth 
of  the  sayings  of  that  most  economic  people,  who  invested  their 
money  in  other  forms,  partly  in  securities  to  bearer,  the  law  wisely 
gpiving  them  great  &cilities  in  that  way.  Everybody  in  France  had 
real  or  personal  property  and  coupons  payable  to  bearer.  Savings 
banks  in  Europe  were  usually  regarded  more  or  less  as  Governmental 
institutions,  and  where  the  Government  was  not  a  stable  one  there 
was  a  great  difficulty  in  inducing  the  industrious  classes  to  put 
their  money  into  any  banks  which  seemed  to  have,  even  in  the 
remotest  degree,  any  dependence  on  the  Government.  He  thought 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  banks  had  not  thriven  in 
Spain  and  France.  In  Germany,  which  was  not  a  rich  country, 
there  was  a  very  rapid  tendency  to  the  development  of  savings 
banks,  and  returns  from  G^many  would,  if  they  could  be  obtained, 
show  greater  results  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  probably 
including  Great  Britain.  The  policy  of  the  Government  in  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  savings  banks  had  been  a  very  remarkable 
one,  and,  he  thought,  a  very  unwise  one.  The  amount  of  deposit 
permitted  to  any  on^  individual  was  limited;  and  the  idea  had 
been  to  put  these  ii;\fititutions  under  Government  guarantee,  and 
consequently  t!R^  yielded  a  small  rate  of  interest.  He  was  certain 
this  mode  of  limitation  had  had  the  effect  of  very  much  lessening 
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the  development  of  those  banks.  He  thought  that  the  scheme 
might  easily  be  amended  thus: — ^that  those  who  desired  the 
guarantee  of  the  Government  might  have  it,  but  then  of  course 
the  amount  on  deposit  would  be  limited  because  the  guarantee 
involved  a  loss.  But  let  persons  so  disposed  deposit  at  the  same 
bank  other  moneys  not  under  that  limitation,  either  as  to  amount 
deposited  or  rate  of  interest,  and  then  there  would  be  something 
for  the  trustees  of  these  banks  to  do.  At  present  the  savings 
banks  in  England  were  managed  by  very  respectable  old  gentle- 
men, who  received  the  money,  entered  it  into  a  book,  and  simply 
caused  it  to  be  remitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Nation^ 
Debt  for  investment.  He  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
way  in  which  these  things  were  bungled,  and  he  wondered  there 
was  so  much  confidence  as  there  wcus  in  regard  to  savings  banks  in 
England.  If  they  were  put  on  a  more  business-like  footing  the 
amount  of  deposits  might  be  increased  tenfold.  In  the  United 
States  he  had  had  a  good  opportunity  also  of  seeing  the  working 
of  savings  banks,  and  they  were  to  \>e  seen  there  in  a  much  greater 
state  of  perfection.  Referring  to  Mr.  Hendriks'  statistics,  he 
thought  it  was  clear  from  an  examination  of  the  paper  that  the 
13/.  per  head  attributed  to  the  depositors  in  America  bore  relation 
only  to  the  four  States  mentioned  in  the  paper.  In  California  it 
averaged  30/.  per  head.  The  New  England  States  and  the  south- 
western Stat«i  were  the  places  where  the  savings  banks  most 
prevailed.  In  every  town  of  note  in  America  the  savings  bank 
was  one  of  the  prominent  institutions,  and  not  only  the  working 
classes,  but  also  the  middle  classes,  were  investors.  The  gentlemen 
who  managed  these  banks  were  retired  bankers,  merchants  and 
those  skilled  in  finance,  and  the  money  was  frequently  lent  out  for 
the  improvement  of  properties  in  the  district.  This  certainly  some- 
times led  to  loss,  but  on  the  whole  there  was  a  direct  inducement 
for  people  to  deposit  their  money,  knowing  the  many  opportunities 
for  profitable  investment  and  that  the  borrowers  were  frequently 
those  whom  they  knew  something  of,  and  that  the  money  would 
realise  a  large  high  rate  of  interest.  Those  were  the  only  savings 
banks,  as  far  as  he  knew,  that  had  free  action  and  that  were  with- 
out restriction  as  to  amount  of  deposit  or  limitation  as  ,to  rate  of 
interest ;  and  the  wealth  that  had  been  accumulated  by  them,  and 
the  local  improvements  that  had  been  carried  out,  presented  on  the 
whole  an  example  which  he  should  like  to  see  followed  in  this 
country; 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Washbubne,  of  Boston,  said  that  the  Americaa 
savings  banks  were  perhaps  better  seen  in  Massachusetts  than  in. 
any  other  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  There  was  hardly  a  town  in 
the  State  of  6,000  or  7,000  inhabitants,  in  which  one  was  not  found. 
They  were  chartered  by  the  legislature,  and  were  conducted 
usually  by  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  a  dozen  or  twenty 
members  as  the  case  might  be.  These  gentlemen  were  usually- 
retired  capitalists,  or  men  who  could  give  their  time  gratuitously 
to  work  of  this  kind.  They  were  carried  on,  especially  in  the 
towns  and  small  cities,  with  great  economy.     The  chief  expenses 
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were  tlie  pay  of  a  cashier,  and  perhaps  of  a  clerk ;  the  trustees,  as 
before  stated,  received  no  remnneration  for  their  services.  In 
these  institutions  the  earnings  of  all  classes  of  people  were 
deposited,  although  they  had  been  instituted  primarily  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  poor;  so  favourably  were  they  regarded 
the  time  had  come  when  the  wealthy,  as  well  as  the  poor,  sought 
them  as  the  safest  place  for  investment  to  such  an  extent  as 
the  law  would  allow.  In  Massachusetts  he  thought  that  Si,ooo 
was  the  most  that  might  stand  in  any  one  name.  Supposing 
that  a  father  with  a  family  of  seven  children,  wished  to  deposit 
in  these  institutions  sums  of  money  on  their  behalf,  he  could 
plaoe  say  Sy^ooo  in  one,  and  as  much  more  in  another,  and 
still  in  another;  and  in  that  way,  in  the  aggregate  large  sums 
of  money  were  deposited  by  the  wealthier  classes.  Looking 
at  the  vast  amount  of  money  deposited  in  the  United  States 
in  savings  institutions,  and  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  he 
could  understand  that  it  would  appear  to  the  stranger  incredible 
that  those  were  exclusively  the  savings  of  the  poor.  They  were 
not :  they  were  so  to  a  large  extent,  but  they  included  the  deposits 
of  the  wealthier  classes  also.  A  question  had  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Hendriks,  as  to  whether  the  amount  of  13/.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  not  in  excess  of  what  it  really  was. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Massachusetts  for 
1875,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  total  amount  of  deposits  in 
that  State  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  $237,848,963  21  cents,  or 
about  47,000,000/.  sterling.  The  amount  per  head  was  put  down 
as  $144,  or  near  30/.  per  head  of  the  population.  The  population  of 
the  State  when  this  report  was  made  out,  was  about  1,651,652. 
The  number  of  banks  in  the  State  was  180;  the  number  of  towns, 
large  and  small,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  was  about  360  or  370. 
The  amount  of  interest  which  the  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts 
had  earned  would,  he  thought,  average  considerably  more  than 
6  per  cent.  He  thought  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  in  the  last  two 
decades  it  would  amount  to  6\  per  cent.  Some  of  the  older  institu- 
tions in  the  State  had  limited  the  annual  dividend  to  5  per  cent., 
and  this  was  guaranteed  to  the  depositors,  but  an  extra  dividend 
had  been  made,  once  in  five  years,  of  additional  earnings  which,  he 
thought,  had  brought  the  average  up  to  even  something  more  than 
he  had  stated.  There  were  institutions  in  the  State  where  a  specula- 
tive spirit  had  prevailed,  with  a  desire  to  show  large  dividends,  and 
which  had  led  to  injudicious  investments,  with  corresponding  loss 
to  the  banks.  But  these  were  exceptional  cases.  The  soundest 
institutions  regarded  6  per  cent,  as  much  as  really  should  be 
counted  upon,  and  he  thought  that  from  their  experience  as 
business  men,  they  would  agree  with  the  trustees  of  these  institu- 
tions in  this  conviction.  The  population  of  New  England  is  about 
3,500,000,  and  the  population  of  the  State  of  New  York,  about 
4,500,000,  or  something  like  one  million  more  than  all  the  six  New 
England  States ;  but  the  amount  of  her  deposits  only  amounted  to 
about  the  same  as  those  of  the  six  New  England  States,  or 
64,000,000/.  Leaving  New  England  and  the  middle  States  and 
going  into  the  western  and  southern  States,  it  would  be  found  that 
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the  same  attention  had  not  been  given  to  saving  institations. 
They  were,  however,  on  the  increase  everywhere  in  the  United 
States.  They  were,  in  fact,  benevolent  organisations  to  which  the 
poor  man  might  go  and  deposit  his  savings,  and  feel  morally  sure  of 
realising  6  per  cent,  interest  and  the  principal  whenever  his  needs 
might  require  it.  As  he  had  said  before,  gentlemen  of  established 
reputation  were  generally  selected  as  directors  of  those  under- 
takings. The  investments  were  made  in  United  States  bonds, 
State  bonds,  city  and  county  bonds,  stock  of  the  leading  banks,  and 
mortgages.  Comparatively  but  little  loss  had  been  sustained. 
The  amount  invested  in  mortgages  was  at  the  rate  of  50  per 
cent,  of  the  real,  or  actual  value  of  the  property.  As  before 
said,  the  cost  of  working  these  institutions  was  very  mode- 
rate. In  a  town  with  a  population  of  5,000  or  6,000  inhabi- 
tants like  Plymouth,  for  instance,  the  only  employS  required 
would  be  the  cashier,  with  a  sala^  of  about  400^.  or  500/.  a-yeu-, 
and  a  clerk  at  a  small  expense.  The  rent  of  suitable  buildings  in 
country  towns  was  small,  and  the  services  of  the  trustees  being 
gratuitous,  the  expense  of  conducting  such  a  concern  was  necessarily 
very  small ;  and  as  ail  the  profits  go  to  the  depositors,  he  oould  not 
conceive  of  any  institution  better  adapted,  not  only  to  the  poor, 
but  to  all  classes,  who  wished  to  lay  by  something  of  their  accumu- 
lations for  a  rainy  day,  or  the  evening  of  life.  The  expense  of  con- 
ducting the  larger  institutions  in  cities,  of  course  was  greater,  bat 
economy  in  management  would  apply  to  them  all. 

The  President  having  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Mr.  Brabrook  for  bringing  forward  the  paper, 

Mr.  Brabrook,  in  reply,  said  that  the  courteous  criticism  of 
Mr.  Hendriks  showed  how  very  necessary  the  few  words  of  expla- 
nation were  with  which  he  had  prefaced  the  reading  of  the  paper. 
It  was  not  an  original  paper.  It  was  simply  an  abstract  of  the 
report  supplied  by  the  Italian  Government  on  savings  banks.  The 
very  word  **  international,**  to  which  Mr.  Hendriks  took  exception, 
was  on  the  title  page  of  the  report.  With  regard  to  the  statistics 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Walford  had  supplied  an  answer  to 
Mr.  Hendriks.  The  statement  that  the  United  States  had  13/.  per 
head  of  the  population  applied  to  those  States  with  regard  to  which 
he  had  information,  and  not  those  with  regard  to  which  he  had  no 
information.  A  more  general  collecting  together  of  the  results  of 
the  statistics,  with  a  view  to  show  them  in  a  united  form,  would  be 
delusive,  because  it  would  mix  together  the  countries  where  3  per 
cent.,  4  per  cent.,  and  6  per  cent,  interest  was  given,  and  it  would 
mix  the  countries  where  there  were  with  those  where  there  were 
no  other  means  for  the  investment  of  the  spare  capital  of  the 
working  classes.  He  had  already  made,  however  (see  Table  A),  a 
statement  showing  that  in  the  first  period  ending  1848  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  countries  from  which  information  had  been  obtained  in 
order  to  make  a  comparison  was  5$  millions;  in  the  second  period, 
ending  1871,  91  millions;  and  according  to  the  last  return  the 
amount  was  232  millions. 
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I. — The  Proposed  JDisoontinuomce  of  Section  F,  EcononUo  Science 
and  Statistics^  at  the  British  Association. 

The  following  conunnnicatioa  appeared  in  the  Economist  of 
20th  October,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  discontinuance  of 
Section  F  of  the  British  Association : — 

"  The  new  number  of  the  Statistical  Journal  gives  verj  properly 
the  official  papers  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  proposal  as  above, 
and  these  papers  fully  confirm  the  views  expressed  in  the  Economist 
8th  September,  in  favour  of  retaining  Section  F  as  part  of  the 
programme  of  the  British  Association. 

"  At  a  period  not  very  distant,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 

connected  pretty  closely  for  several  successive  years  in  an  official 

capacity  with  Section  F,  and  also  in  an  official  capacity  with  the 

Statifltical   Society.     Towards  the  end  of  that  period  Section  F 

began  to  be  invaded  by  the  misoellaneouB  and  meandering  class  of 

papers,  which  in  later  years  have  unhappily  become  far  too  frequent 

in  the  proceedings  of  the  section  .*  and  it  then  became  my  duty,  in 

consultation  with  others,  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  remedy  for  the 

evil.     In  the  first  place,  it  was  manifest  that  the  mischief  arose 

chiefly  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  controlling  power  under  which 

the  section  was  conducted.     That  controlling  power  was  in  theory, 

and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  British  Association,  composed  of 

three  parties,  viz.,  the  president,  the  secretaries,  and  the  committee ; 

and,  if  these  authorities  could  have  acted  in  concert  for  some  time 

before  the  week  of  meeting,  as  well  as  during  that  week,  nothing 

better  could  have  been  desirod.     But  there  was  not  only  no  previous 

concert — there  was  scarcely  any  previous  nomination  of  these  officers. 

"  One  of  the  wisest  and  most  successful  rules  of  the  Association, 

is  that  the  president  of  the  whole  body  shall  be  publicly  nominated 

a  year  in  advance  of  the  meeting  which  is  to  assemble  under  his 

care.     Hence  the  president-elect  has  ample  time  to  consider  his 

plans,  to  apply  to  his  friends  for  support,  and  to  arrange   that 

particular  subjects  shall  be  brought   before  the  Association  by 

competent  persons.     But  the  reverse  of  this  excellent  rule  is  applied 

to  the  presidents  of  sections.     These  officers  are  nominated  privately 

by  the  general  committee  only  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  not  so  long, 

before  the  Actual  date  of  meeting ;  and  the  secretaries  and  committee 

are  left,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  chances  of  the  first  day  of  the 

meeting  itself. 

^*  It  is  impossible  under  such  a  system  that  there  can  be  any- 
thing but  imperfect  control ;  and  the  imperfection  of  the  control  is 
more  felt  in  Section  F  than  in  any  of  the  other  sections,  and  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  the  Eoonomic  and  Statistical  Division  is  most 
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liable  to  the  sudden  and  persevering  incnrsion  of  non-scientific 
paperiste  and  speakers. 

**  One  of  the  most  marked  changes  in  the  condition  and  functions 
of  the  British  Association  is,  that  the  office  of  the  general  president 
has  become  less — and  the  office  of  the  sectional  presidents  more — 
important  and  conspicuous. 

*'  The  field  of  science  has  happily  become  so  vast,  that  it  is  not 
profitable  nor  desirable  that  the  general  president  should  attempt  in 
his  opening  address  to  do  more  than  discuss  the  present  aspect  of 
the  branch  of  knowledge  most  familiar  to  him.  The  general  surveys 
and  exhortations  of  former  days  are  now  impossible  and  out  of 
place.  But  the  addresses  of  the  presidents  of  sections  become  every 
year  of  greater  value  and  importance ;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  sections — now  almost  twice  as  numerous 
as  they  were  thirty-  years  ago, 

"  The  suggestion,  therefore,  I  have  to  urge  is  that  the  efficiency 
of  all  the  sections,  but  especially  of  Section  F,  can  be  best  secured 
by  the  public  nomination  of  the  sectional  presidents ;  of  the  local, 
and,  at  least  one  other  of  the  secretaries ;  and  of  two  or  three  of 
the  vice-presidents,  if  not  twelve  months,  certainly  not  less  than  six 
months  prior  to  each  meeting.  I  lay  stress  on  the  public  nomination, 
in  order  that  the  members  of  the  Association  as  a  whole  may  be 
informed  of  the  names  of  the  persons  under  whom  the  sections  are 
to  be  placed ;  and  also  in  order  that  the  reputation  and  character  of 
these  persons' may  become  pledged,  as  it  were,  to  the  success  of  their 
several  departments. 

'*  Further,  as  regards  the  Economic  Section,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Statistical  Society  in  London  should  constitute,  from  among  its 
members,  a  standing  conmiittee,  charged  with  the  duty  of  assisting 
and  co-operating  with  the  office-bearers-elect  of  Section  F.  In  this 
manner  it  would  be  possible  to  settle  beforehand  a  programme  of 
papers,  and  arrange  for  the  presence  at  the  meeting  itaelf  of  persons 
competent  to  sustain  scientific  discussion. 

"  The  Council  in  London  of  the  Social  Science  Association  have 
from  the  first  exercised  over  the  annual  meetings  a  control  very 
similar  to  that  now  suggested,  and  with  the  best  results.  The  point 
in  which  they  have  failed,  so  &r,  has  been  their  inability  to  announce 
publicly  the  names  of  the  general  and  sectional  presidents  and 
secretaries  some  months  before  the  meetings. 

"  There  is  another  most  excellent  and  successful  arrangement  of 
the  Social  Science  Association,  which  has  become  urgently  needfdl 
at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  via.,  the  delivery  of  the 
addresses  of  presidents  of  sections,  not  all  on  the  Thursday  morning, 
as  at  present,  but  on  successive  mornings  of  the  week  of  meeting. 
The  delivery  of  ten  or  twelve  addresses  on  the  same  morning  is 
bewildering  and  awkward;  unfair  to  the  speakers,  and  still  more 
unfair  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

'*  On  the  general  question  of  the  appropriateness  of  Economic 
Science  and  Statistics  as  the  special  subjects  of  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  British  Association,  I  conceive  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for 
debate  at  this  time  of  day.  If  the  most  illustrioas  of  the  founders 
of  the  Association,  fifty  years  a^o,  considered  that  these  subjects 
were  then  proper  to  be  included  in  the  scheme  of  an  association  for 
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the  advancement,  not  of  natural  science  only,  but  of  science  as  a 
whole,  it  cannot  be  serionsly  contended  that  they  would  now  desire 
to  exclude  them.  In  point  of  fact,  as  concerns  statistics,  there  is 
now  far  stronger  reason  for  applying  to  them  exact  methods  and 
searching  discussion  than  at  any  former  time.  The  necessities  of 
Governments,  the  competition  of  commerce,  and  the  labours  of 
individual  inquirers  have  amassed  statistical  materials,  which  are  in 
a  great  decree  useless,  because  not  yet  dealt  with  on  scientific 
principles  ox  reduction  and  classification.  In  this  respect  statistics 
closely  resembles  meteorology,  and  the  remedy  required  is  precisely 
the  same  in  both  oases,  viz.,  controversy  and  discussion — ^rivii 
explanations  and  antagonistic  theories — carried  on  with  all  the 
excitement  of  discovery  and  contest  until  the  truth  be  made  plain. 

"But  this  is  precisely  the  sort  of  platform  and  opportunity 
which  the  British  Association  was  set  up  to  secure  and  render  public 
and  permanent ;  and  it  is  not  supposable  that  after  fifty  years  of 
noble  and  advancing  faithfulness  to  its  fundamental  principles  it 
will  now  retire  pusillanimously  from  a  province  of  its  wide  domain, 
as  likely  as  any  of  the  rest  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  extend  the 
appliances  of  positive  knowledge.'' 

F.  R.  S. 


II. — Twrhish  Eesourees. 


The  Times  of  20th  October  published  the  following  sequel  to  the 
article  on  Russian  Statistics^  which  we  reprinted  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Jotumal : — 

"  In  a  review  of  Russian  statistics  published  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  we  concluded  by  saying  that  considerations  of  the  resources 
of  Turkey,  similar  to  those  we  had  applied  in  the  case  of  Russia, 
would  perhaps  show  that  Turkey  is  '  capable  of  a  much  greater 
effort  Mrithout  exhaustion  than  is  commonly  supposed.' 

"  We  now  propose  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  statistics  of  Turkey, 
so  as  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  means  she  has  for  carrying  on  the 
struggle.  The  data  for  such  an  inquiry  are  notoriously  loose. 
Turkey  has  few  official  statistics,  and  what  there  are,  are  mostly 
scattered,  the  particulars  relating  to  the  separate  provinces  and  not 
to  the  whole  empire*  There  is  not  even  a  good  census  or  survey, 
the  beginning  of  any  formal  *  statistique.'  In  the  days  before  officdal 
statistics,  however,  it  was  surprising  how  much  knowledge  existed 
on  many  points  on  which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  there  could  be  no 
information  at  all  without  the  official  agencies  now  employed.  A 
statesman  like  Pitt,  when  he  first  proposed  the  income  tax,  was  able 
to  make  a  tolerably  good  guess  as  to  its  probable  yield,  although  the 
land  tax  was  antiquated,  and  there  was  no  account  of  the  valuations 
for  the  rates.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  there  were  no  agricultural 
returns  in  England,  but  statisticians  could  make  estimates,  which 
on  many  poin1»  were  near  enough  the  mark  for  practical  purposes. 
In  treating  Turkish  statistics,  therefore,  without  the  aids  we  are 
used  to  in  countries  where  there  is  a  good  administration,  we  need 
not  be  absolutely  in  the  dark.  The  results  will  not  be  so  authorita- 
tive or  so  complete  in  detail  as  it  is  expedient  to  have  them,  but 
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they  will  be  much  better  than  no  result  at  all,  and  may  leave  no 
practical  donbt  on  the  more  important  questions  to  be  answered. 

**  The  first  question  which  presents  itself  is  that  of  population 
and  area.  Of  this  a  very  good  account  has  lately  been  given  by 
Mr.  Ravenstein  in  a  paper  on  th^  populations  of  Russia  and  Turkey 
read  before  the  Statistical  Society.  Though  differing  in  some 
detail,  he  sees  reason  to  adopt  generally  the  estimates  of 
Messrs.  Behm  and  Wagner,  in  their  annual  volume  on  the  population, 
of  the  earth.  The  estimate  may  be  taken  as  the  result  of  a  careful 
analysis  of  statements  made  by  travellers,  and  in  our  own  consular 
reports,  and  of  such  official  statistics  for  particular  provinces  as  are 
accessible.     We  condense  it  as  follows : — 

Estimated  Population  and  Area  of  Turkey, 


Prorinee  of 


Area. 
Square  Miles. 


Peculation. 


FopnlaUon 
per  Square  Mfle. 


In  Eubofs. 

Adrianople 

Danube   

Kossova 

Salonica 

Yanina    , 

Soatari  (Albania)  

Herzegoyina  

Bosnia 

Crete    

Army  and  navy , 

Constantinople  


Iv  Asia. 
Islands  and  Samos 


Asia  Minor — 
Constantinople 

Brussa 

Spoyma   

Kastamuni 

'Angora    

Eonia 

Adana 

Trebizond   

Sivaa    


Kurdistan  and  Armenia — 

Erzeromn  and  Van    

Diarbekr 

Aleppo    

Syna 


El] 

Hejaz  and  Yemen . 

Army  and  nayy 


Total 


31,110 
25,020 
12470 
a4>45o 
14,250 
i3,7io 
i3»68o 
18,970 
3»3*o 

1,100 


158,090 
6,513 


5,100 
30400 
23,3*0 
19,770 
26,790 
39,120 
14,730 
14,370 
26,240 


45.750 
39,550 
46,140 
35,530 
99,970 
31,890 
22,000 


724,183 


88*,273 


1,615,000 

1,689,000 

936,000 

1,282,000 

1,436,000 

400,000 

164,000 

1,079,000 

275,000 

108,000 

685,000 


9,669,000 
421,000 


796,030 
1,030,000 
1,041,000 
772,000 
514,000 
755,000 
885,000 
938,000 
812,000 


1,288,000 
1,140,000 

880,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 

218,000 

1,136,000 

50,000 


16,325,000 


25,994»000 


52 
68 

75 
53 

fOI 

22 
12 

57 
83 

623 


61 


63 


156 
34 
48 
39 
19 
19 

22 
67 
31 


27 
29 
19 

64 

20 

68 

5 


23 
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"  We  have  given  this  statement  with  some  detail,  becanse  it  is 
desirable  to  show  where  the  centres  of  population  are — always  an 
essential  point  in  the  questions  now  before  ns — and  also  in  order  to 
compare  the  proportion  of  the  districts  as  to  which  we  have  statistics 
of  some  sort  to  the  remaining  districts  of  which  we  have  less  detail. 
As  regards  centres  of  population,  it  will  be  observed  that  Turkey 
in  Europe,  as  a  whole,  has  far  more  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile 
than  Turkey  in  Asia;  that  there  are  three  or  four  European 
provinces  where  the  population  is  more  dense  than  elsewhere,  viz., 
the  Danube,  which  is  now  the  seat  of  war,  Adrianople,  and  Kossova, 
which  are  immediately  adjacent  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  Janina, 
which  lies  comparatively  distant.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two 
provinces  in  Asia,  particularly  Syria  and  Trebizond,  and  that  part 
of  Asia  Minor  near  to  Constantinople,  where  the  population  equals 
in  density  that  of  the  more  populous  European  provinces  of  Turkey. 
As  regards  the  war  in  Europe,  therefore,  where  the  main  struggle 
lies,  it  ijs  a  contest  by  Russia  primarily  against  a  population  of  about 
4  or  5  millions  living  in  the  provinces  of  the  Danube,  Adrianople, 
and  Kossova,  and  secondarily,  against  a  remaining  population  of 
about  4  millions  in  Europe  and  i6  millions  in  Asia.  The  bulk  of 
the  Asiatic  population  is,  however,  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and 
many  parts  are  accessible  by  sea  from  Constantinople,  and,  prac- 
tically, as  near  the  scene  of  hostiUties  as  the  outlying  parts  of 
European  Turkey.  The  statement,  it  will  be  observed,  also  omits 
the  population  of  Egypt,  although  that  tributary  has,  in  fact,  as  is 
well  known,  contributed  both  men  and  money  to  the  war. 

''  In  whatever  way  we  look  at  the  numbers,  if  we  are  to  look  at 
numbers  only,  apart  from  political  or  race  considerations,  they  are 
those  of  a  considerable  State.  The  important  point  seems  to  be 
that  the  resources  of  nearly  the  whole  25  millions  are  available  in  a 
contest ;  that  there  is  not  a  nucleus,  as  in  Russia,  to  which  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  are  suckers  and  not  feeders.  At  no  point  has 
Turkey  been  maintaining  an  army  for  some  ulterior  object  out  of 
the  surplus  of  the  rest  of  the  empire.  There  is  no  Traiiscaucasia 
or  Central  Asia  to  be  a  drain  upon  the  central  nucleus.  Some  parts 
of  the  empire,  such  as  Kurdistan  and  Armenia,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  communications,  could  probably  aid  very  little  in 
an  external  contest,  or  even  a  contest  on  some  distant  part  of  the 
Turkish  frontiers ;  but  Kurdistan  and  Armenia  are  directly  made 
available,  in  consequence  of  Russia  having  made  a  separate  attack 
on  Armenia,  and  used  up  part  of  her  resources  for  that  attack. 
Per  contra,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Turkey  does  not  recruit  from 
the  whole  population  of  the  Empire,  but  only  from  two-thirds — ^the 
Mahomedan  part — of  the  population.  We  doubt  if  this  is  material, 
because  the  adult  males  of  fighting  age  belonging  to  these  two-thirds 
must  be  ample  for  an  indefinite  amount  of  recruiting.  Before 
Sadowa  the  whole  population  of  Prussia  was  only  about  18  millions. 
During  the  great  wars  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  only  about  16  millions, 
France  in  the  same  period,  before  her  extensions  through  Napoleonic 
conquests,  was  only  a  country  of  about  26  millions.  Yet  we  know 
what  numerous  armies  Prussia  had  in  her  Sadowa  campaign,  and 
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France  in  the  revolutionary  wars,  while  our  own  armies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  were  continuously  very  large,  although 
we  only  sent  handfuls  to  the  vital  points.  More  recently  the 
Northern  States  of  the  American  Union,  with  a  population  of 
24  millions,  kept  on  foot  for  several  years  an  army  of  a  million  of 
men,  and  their  opponent,  with  a  population  of  oidy  8  millions  to 
recruit  from,  had,  at  least,  half-a-million  under  arms.  Unless  it 
comes  to  be  a  question  of  such  prodigious  numbers  as  France*  and 
Germany  now  reckon  on  being  able  to  put  in  the  field,  a  nation  of 
15  to  20  millions  can  supply  what  is,  practically,  an  indefinite 
number  of  recruits.  The  difficulty  comes  to  be  one  not  of  men,  bat 
supplies. 

''  If  Turkey  can  find  the  supplies,  she  has,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  extensive  a  recruiting  ground  at  command  as  she  can 
need.  But  how  about  the  supplies  ?  What  is  the  free  revenue  of 
Turkey  ?  Is  she  not  totally  unable  to  provide  anything  for  interest 
on  her  debt  ?  In  answering  these  questions  we  need  make  no 
question,  of  course,  of  the  potential  resources  and  natural  wealth 
of  Turkey,  on  which  all  are  agreed.  We  think,  however,  there  is 
some  evidence  of  a  larger  amount  of  developed  resources  than  is 
sometimes  thought.  One  sign  of  this  is  the  foreign  trade.  Turkey 
publishes  no  monthly  or  annual  returns  of  imports  and  exports,  but 
the  movements  of  shipping  in  the  principal  ports  suffice  to  show 
how  large  a  trade  there  may  be.  According  to  the  Almanach  de 
Ootha,  the  tonnage  of  ships  entering  Constantinople  in  1874  was 
4,603,000,  and  we  learn  from  our  consular  reports  that  in  the 
following  ports  or  provinces  of  the  empire  the  entries  of  shipping 
were  as  follow  in  a  recent  year : — Smyrna,  77  5,000  tons ;  Trebizond, 
232,000  tons;  Alexandretta,  157,000  tons;  Cyprus,  158,000  tons; 
Jeddah,  193,000  tons;  Adana,  139,000  tons;  Prevesa,  51,000  tons; 
Jaffa,  19,000  tons — ^making  a  total  of  1,720,000  tons,  exclusive  of 
Constantinople,  and  with  Constantinople  6,323,000  tons.  There 
are  many  ports  of  the  empire  besides  those  enumerated — ^Varna, 
Salonica,  and  others,  respecting  which  we  have  not  figures  before  us 
for  a  recent  year,  but  a  total  of  over  6,000,000  tons  is  by  itself  a 
large  one.  The  annual  entries  of  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  onlv  about  four  times  that  amount. 
Turkey,  of  course,  has  not  a  fourth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  mere  shipping  statistics  are  no  sufficient 
guide  in  such  a  matter^  as  Constantinople,  for  instance,  may  be 
largely  only  a  port  of  call ;  but  with  all  qualifications,  an  empire 
into  whose  poits  over  6,000,000  tons  of  shipping  enter  annually 
must  do  a  large  trade.  The  entries  of  shipping  into  Russian  ports, 
with  which  a  comparison  is  instantly  suggested,  are  only  about 
4,000,000  tons. 

"  That  there  is  a  large  trade  we  have  also  direct  evidence. 
According  to  the  consular  reports  we  have  referred  to,  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  following  ports  or  provinces  in  a  recent  year 
have  been : — 
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Smjnm   .. 

Aleppo , 

Adana 

Bagdad   .. 
Angora    .. 

Crete   

Jaffa    

Freyeea  .. 

Total 


Imports. 


£ 

3,483,000 
960,000 
445,000 
211,000 

70,000 
400,000 
1 10,000 

94,000 


5»773>ooo 


Exports. 


£ 
3,896,000 
760,000 
446,000 
230,000 
138,000 
494,000 
258,000 
238,000 


6,460,000 


'*  Any  one  who  compares  this  table  with  that  of  population 
above  noticed,  will  at  once  see  that  the  trade  thus  dealt  with  is  only 
that  of  about  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  population  of  Turkey  ; 
that  very  little  of  the  European  trade  is  comprised ;  that  Trebizond 
is  omitted ;  and  that  there  is  also  an  omission  of  the  Arabian  ports. 
We  should  be  safe  in  estimating  that  the  total  of  the  above  ports 
does  not  comprise  a  third  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Turkey.  For- 
tunately, there  is  a  still  more  direct  way  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
on  the  matter.  Although  the  Turkish  Government  does  not  publish 
trade  accounts  of  its  own,  we  can  take  the  accounts  of  the  principal 
countries  with  which,  as  the  shipping  statistics  tell  us,  Turkey 
trades,  and  find  out  in  this  way  what  trade  they  do  with  Turkey. 
This  will  so  &<r  be  as  serviceable  as  if  the  Turkish  Cbvernment 
made  up  the  account.  We  learn,  then,  from  the  official  statistics  of 
the  under-mentioned  countries,  that  Turkey  imports  from  and 
exports  to  them  as  follows : — 

Trade  of  Turkey/  vnth  the  undermentioned  Countries,  as  Compiled  from 
their  respective  Official  Statistics, 


United  Kingdom   \ 

France     

BuBsia**  

Italy    

Austria  (Turkish  frontier)! 
Gb^ece 

Total  


Imports  fipom. 


£ 

5,923,000 
457,000 

1,840,000 

1,312,000 
528,000 

5,264,000 
296,000 


15,620,000 


Exports  to. 


£ 

7,444,000 

7,620,000 
1,912,000 
1,217,000 
8,741,000 
758,000 


22,592,000 


*  Conyerting  the  rouble  at  zt,  6d, 
t  „  florin  at  2s, 


"  The  imports  are  less,  and  the  exports  more  than  they  would  be 
if  the  account  was  made  up  in  Turkey,  the  imports  being  taken  at 
the  place  from  which  they  are  sent,  and,  thierefore,  minus  freight 
and  charges,  and  the  exports  being  taken  at  the  place  to  which  l£cy 
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are  sent,  and,  therefore,  pliis  freight  and  charges ;  whereaa  when  the 
acconnt  is  made  np  at  home  it  is  ihe  exports  which  are  reckoned 
minus  and  the  imports  whicli  are  reckoned  plus  the  charges  of 
freight  and  conveyance.  Adding  20  per  cent,  to  tlie  imports  and 
deducting  as  much  from  the  exports,  we  should  arrive  at  a  total  of 
about  18  or  19  millions  in  each  case,  or  about  36  millions  in  the 
aggregate,  as  the  foreign  trade  of  Turkey,  a  conclusion  which  is  in 
agreement  with  the  amount  of  the  trade  of  the  ports  above  specified. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  the  figure  may  be  under  the  mark.  There 
must  be  many  more  countries  than  those  named  with  whicli  Turkey 
trades,  while  for  Austria  there  is  only  shown  the  trade  with  Turkey 
by  the  land  and  river  frontier,  and  not  the  trade  by  sea.  There  13 
no  doubt  an  error  in  the  contrary  direction,  in  consequence  of  the 
figures  for  France  and  the  other  countries,  except  England,  com- 
prising the  trade  with  Boumania  under  the  head  of  Turkey ;  bnt 
on  looking  at  Roumanian  statistics  we  find  that  Koumanian  trade 
with  these  countries,  both  ways,  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
J  millions,  while  Boumania  itself  has  a  trade  with  Turkey  of  nearly 

2  millions.      The  error  thus  arising  conseguently  cannot  exceed 

3  millions,  and  the  Turkish  trade  with  the  minor  countries  will 
probably  be  as  much  as  that,  if  not  more.  We  conclude,  then,  that 
Turkey  does  a  foreign  trade  of,  at  least,  36  millions  annually. 

"  This  view  is  confirmed  in  yet  another  way.  Turkey  levies  an 
import  duty  of  about  8  per  cent.,  and  as  the  gross  yield  of  her 
customs  in  recent  years  appears  to  be  about  1,800,000/.,  this  would 
give  a  total  import  value  of  about  20  millions,  making  some  allow- 
ance for  miscellaneous  charges  in  addition  to  the  8  per  cent.;  and 
as  Turkey  is  partly  exploited  by  foreign  capital,  where  the  exports 
in  normal  years  should  exceed  the  imports,  we  may  assume  that  the 
exports  are,  at  least,  as  much  as  the  imports.  We  thus  arrive  once 
more  at  a  figure  of  nearly  40  millions  as  the  aggregate  foreign  trade 
of  Turkey. 

"  This  total  of  foreign  trade,  comparing  Turkey  with  other 
countries,  is  a  considerable  one.  It  is  rather  more  than  one-third 
the  foreign  trade  of  Bussia,  although  the  population  of  Turkey  is 
less  than  one-third  that  of  all  Bussia,  and  little  more  than  one-third 
that  of  Bussia  in  Europe,  with  which,  perhaps,  the  comparison 
ought  to  be  made.  It  is  more  than  half  the  foreign  trade  of  India^ 
although  India  has  240  millions  of  people,  as  compared  with  the 
Turkish  26  millions.  Generally  a  State  of  26  millions,  which  has  a 
surplus  of  20  millions  to  exchange  for  foreign  products,  must  have 
considerable  resources  to  fall  back  upon  for  purposes  of  defence.  If 
its  people  choose  to  go  without  some  foreign  products  which  they 
buy  in  ordinary  years,  they  may  have  a  good  deal  to  spend  on  the 
equipment  of  their  armies. 

"  The  next  evidence  of  resources  is  the  yield  of  the  more  im- 
portant taxes.  Of  these,  as  Turkey  is  an  agricultural  coxintry,  the 
most  important  for  our  present  purpose  is  the  tithe  on  agricultural 
produce.  According  to  the  last  peace  budget,  before  the  present 
troubles  began — viz.,  for  1875-76-— the  normal  yield  of  the  tithe 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  V.e.,  without  the  special  additions 
made  to  it— is  stated  as  6,264,000/.,  which  would  make  the  ngri- 
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cultural  produce  62,640,000/.  In  addition,  there  is  a  sheep  tax,  the 
equivalent  in  pastoral  districts  of  the  tithe  on  agricultural  produce, 
and  the  yield  of  this  sheep  tax  is  i, 868,000/.,  which  would  make  the 
corresponding  produce  i8,68o,oooZ.  The  produce  represented  by 
the  tithe  and  the  sheep  tax  together  would  thus  be  8 1,320,000/.  All 
accounts  agree  that  the  defects  and  corruption  of  the  administration 
are  such  that  although  the  taxpayers  are  often  oppressed  by  the  mode 
of  levying  the  taxes  and  the  illegal  exactions  of  the  taxgatherers, 
yet  the  Government  does  not  get  its  due — that  the  tithe  and  sheep 
tax  it  succeeds  in  collecting  do  not  represent  the  whole  produce,  but 
something  much  less.  But  even  a  produce  of  81,320,000/.,  would 
represent  a  sum  of  more  than  3/.,  per  head  of  the  population,  or 
12/.  to  15/.  per  family;  cmd  these  sums,  though  they  are  no  doubt 
small  enough  according  to  English  notions,  nevertheless,  allowing 
for  the  much  lower  range  of  prices,  as  compared  with  England,  at 
which  the  produce  must  be  valued,  may  be  consistent  with  a  good 
deal  of  comfort  among  the  people.  If  Turkish  roads  and  com- 
munications were  improved,  nominal  prices  throughout  the  empire 
would  rise ;  but  in  such  a  connection  we  must  not  think  of  nominal 
prices  only.  It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  Turkish  budgets  are 
wholly  untrustworthy,  and  that  we  do  not  know  the  yield  of  the 
taxes  to  be  so  much  as  is  stated,  but  the  later  budgets  of  Turkey  in 
this  respect  happen  to  be  strongly  vouched  for  by  budget  com- 
missions of  some  authority.  Looking  at  the  extent  of  the  country, 
its  natural  fertility,  the  reported  numbers  of  the  people,  and  the 
extent  of  the  foreign  trade,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
figures  are  rather  too  low  than  too  high — that  with  a  better  adminis- 
tration the  tithe  on  the  actual  agncultural  produce  of  Turkey  would 
ba  far  more  than  is  stated. 

"  Such  being  the  production  of  Turkey,  we  come  more  directly 
to  the  question  of  what  the  national  revenue  may  be,  and  how  much 
of  that  revenue,  after  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  collection, 
civil  administration  and  the  preservation  of  internal  order,  is 
available  for  war.  Generally,  as  regards  the  amount  of  revenue, 
we  do  not  think  there  can  be  much  doubt  that  Turkey  has  really 
raised  annually  somewhere  about  the  sums  stated  in  the  recent 
budgets,  viz.,  21  or  22  millions  sterling — and  that  its  normal  revenue 
from  taxation,  exclusive  of  tributes  and  miscellaneous,  may  be  set 
down  as  nearly  20,000,000/.  That  sum  would  be  a  fourth  part  of  a 
minvmum  estimatiC  of  the  gross  agricultural  produce  only,  and  such 
a  revenue  is,  at  least,  a  possible  one.  It  may  absorb  the  whole 
taxable  margin  of  the  people,  and  even  far  more  than  that  margin 
if  the  average  scale  of  living  were  what  it  is  in  England,  but  it 
would  be  possible  to  levy  it  without  depopulation.  The  tribute  from 
Egypt  and  other  countries  may  be  put  down  as  amounting  to  73  5,000/. 
more ;  and  the  receipts  from  salt  mines  and  other  property  of  the 
State,  besides  miscellaneous,  may  be  estimated  as  amounting  to 
1,861,000/.  more,  without  including  any  extra  tribute  which  Egypt 
pays  in  the  shape  of  completely  equipped  bodies  of  troops  for 
military  service,  and  other  irregular  contributions. 

"  The  principal  taxes  of  Turkey,  besides  the  tithe  and  sheep  tax 
already  described,  and  the  customs,  already  mentioned  incidentally. 
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are  the  verglii,  or  property  tax,  yielding  about  2,857/x)0&  according 
to  the  last  budget,  and  the  military  exemption  tax,  yielding  about 
720,000/.  The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  shares  of  the 
different  taxes  in  the  total  *  taxation  *  of  the  country,  omitting  the 
revenue  from  other  sources  than  taxation : — 


Verghi,  or  property  tax    

Fonder  tax  of  ConBtantinople 

Militaiy  exemption  tax 

IHthe  

Additional  25  per  cent,  on  tithes 

Sheep  tax    

Pig  tax 

Customs ^ 

Tobacco  tax    

Silk  duties  

Spirit    „     

Tapon,  or  registration  tax    

Stamps    

Agreement  tax   

Judicial  fees   

Miscellaneous 

Total  


AnMnmt. 


£ 

2,868,000 

188,000 

720,000 

6,264,000 

1,566,000 

1,818,000 

29,000 

1,868,000 

1,485,000 

49,000 

860,000 

869,000 

270,000 

45,000 

131,000 

429,000 


18,899,000 


ProporticMi 

to  Total  TuatioB 

per  Cent. 


I5» 

0-7 
3-8 
33*1 
8-3 
9-6 

0'2 

9'9 
7-9 

0-3 

1*9 
4-6 
1*4 

0-7 
2*3 


100*0 


"  Thus  the  tithe  and  sheep-taxes,  together  with  the  additional 
percentage  on  the  former  tax,  supply  about  half  the  revenue  from 
taxation  of  the  Turkish  Government ;  the  other  direct  taxes — ^viz., 
the  verghi  and  military  exemption-tax — ^yield  about  a  fifth  of  that 
revenue,  leaving  only  three-tenths  of  the  taxation  to  be  supplied  by 
the  customs,  tobacco  monopoly,  and  other  indirect  taxes.  Turkey 
is  in  the  condition  where  indirect  taxation,  as  the  easiest  mode  of 
getting  money,  is  likely  to  be  pushed  to  its  utmost  limit,  so  that  the 
large  recourse  to  direct  taxation  is  itself  a  sign  of  pressure ;  but  the 
proportions  are  certainly  not  such  as  to  suggest  anything  fraudulent 
or  untrustworthy  in  the  estimates  themselves.  The  economic  con- 
dition of  Turkey  being  primitive,  the  revenue  of  the  country,  like 
that  of  India,  is  for  the  most  part  obtained  directly  from  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil. 

"  Assuming  for  the  present  the  estimate  of  revenue,  how  much 
is  available  for  the  purpose  of  war  ?  In  answering  this  question  we 
are  met,  of  course,  at  the  outset  by  the  magnitude  of  the  former 
deficits  of  the  Turkish  Government.  The  last  peace  budget,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  that  of  1875-76,  showed  the  followin^^ 
estimates  of  outlay: — 
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£ 

Fablio  debt  13,382,000 

Civil  list  and  pensions 1,789,000 

Ministry  of  Finance    1,749,000 

„          Interior  and  Police 2,640,000 

n          "War 3»5i3iOOO 

„          Artillery  720,000 

„          Marine 720,000 

Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  Commerce,  "I  «      ^^ 

and  Public  Instruction    /  »03,ooo 

Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  Posts  and  Telegraphs....  485,000 

Guarantee  of  railways 222,000 

Total 26,023,000 

''  Upon  a  revenue  of  21  or  22  millions  6nly,  this  shows  a  deficit 
of  about  four  or  five  millions.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  Turkey 
did  not  pay  the  debt  interest,  the  figures  show,  not  only  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  administration,  but  an  ample  surplus.  They  would  also 
show  that  even  if  some  of  the  debt  interest  had  to  be  paid,  as  is 
probably  the  case  (for  there  are  certain  obligations  which  even  the 
most  impecunious  Governments  find  it  to  their  interests  to  meet), 
Turkey  could  still  find  ways  and  means.  Deducting  the  charge  for 
the  public  debt — ^viz.,  13,382,000/. — the  total  expen£ture  left  is  only 
12,000,000/.,  between  which  and  2 2, 000,000/. — the  estimated  amount 
of  revenue — ^there  is  a  difference  of  9,000,000/.,  a  difference  amply 
sufficient  to  make  good  '  supplementary  estimates '  to  a  considerable 
extent,  as  well  as  to  pay  certain  cluu-ges  on  acconnt  of  the  debt. 
The  reflection  is  immediately  suggested  that  the  difiPerence  may  have 
been  mainly  employed  in  extravagance  of  eveiy  sort  at,  or  on  account 
of,  the  capital,  but  could  be  employed,  if  necessary,  in  meeting  the 
army  and  navy  expenditure,  which  only  figures  for  5  millions 
altogether  in  the  above  estimates.  Allowing  that  about  3  millions 
were  really  appropriated  to  the  debt,  being  the  interest  of  orphan 
funds,  mosque  endowments,  floating  debt,  and  the  like,  that  would 
give  about  6  millions  for  extraordinary  army  and  navy  expenditure 
in  time  of  need,  in  addition  to  the  5  millions  regularly  appropriated 
in  the  budget,  or,  say,  10  millions  in  all. 

"  Before  considering  how  far  such  a  sum  would  go,  and  what 
other  resources  Turkey  may  have,  we  may  state  that  there  really  is 
evidence  that  the  civU  Government  of  Turkey  is  carried  on  for  a 
very  small  sum,  and  that  considerable  amounts  may  be  available  for 
extraordinary  war  expenditure  or  the  extravagance  of  the  palace. 
According  to  the  above  account,  the  civil  Gbvemment  is  carried  on 
for  about  7  millions,  the  items  being : — 

Ciyil  list  and  pensions 1,789,000 

Ministry  of  Finance  (collection  of  taxes) 1,749,000 

„          Interior  and  Police 2,640,000 

Ministries  of  Foreign  AfiEairs,  &c 803,000 

„            Public  Works,  &o 485,000 

Guarantee  of  railway  interest    222,000 

Total 7,668,000 
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"  And  of  these  it  is  mainly  the  third  item  only — ^the  Ministry  of 
Interior  and  Police — which  really  represents  the  outlay  for  internal 
government.  No  doubt  a  portion  of  the  normal  military  expenditure 
of  5  millions  is  locally  disbursed,  and  is  really  for  the  maintenance 
of  internal  order,  but,  per  contra,  a  good  deal  of  the  above  outlay- 
must  be  at  the  capital.  According  to  the  detailed  accounts  from  the 
provinces  themselves,  very  little  revenue  is  spent  in  them,  and  a 
great  deal  is  forwarded  to  the  capital.  In  the  volumes  of  *  consular 
reports '  there  happen  to  be  various  statements  on  this  head,  from 
which,  with  the  help  of  the  population  statistics  above  given,  we 
make  up  the  following  table  : — 


Province. 

ReTenne 

exclusive  of 

Custom*. 

Expenditure 

in 

Proviuce. 

Surplus. 

Adrianople    

1,615,000 

880,000 

335»ooo 

514,000 

1,079,000 

2,250,000 

1,638,000 
894,000 
216,000 
256,000 
596,000 
742,000 

£ 

201,000 

80,000 

53»ooo 

50,000 

197,000 

664,  too* 

£ 

1,427,000 

AleDDo  

814»00O 

<v^^v  

Adana   

162,000 

Apfforft 

206,000 

Boenia  

399,000 

Syria  and  Palestine .... 

78,000 

Total 

6,673,000 

8,840,000 

1,245,000 

2,585,000 

•  Including  240,000/.  for  military  purposes. 


'*  According  to  this,  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  population  of 
Turkey  raises  a  revenue  of  nearly  4  millions  from  sources  exclusiye 
of  customs  and  other  indirect  taxes,  and  only  spends  locally  oat  of 
this  amount  about  i^  million,  the  whole  of  the  remainder,  or  2^ 
millions,  as  well  of  the  whole  of  the  customs  and  other  direct  taxes, 
being  remitted  from  the  province  to  the  central  Gk)vemm6nt.  The 
population  thus  included  appears  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  of 
Turkey,  so  that  we  have  confirmation  in  these  facts  at  once  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  general  estimates  of  revenue  in  the  late 
Turkish  budgets,  and  of  the  fact  that  local  government  is  cheaply 
carried  on,  leaving  large  surpluses  to  be  remitted  to,  or  on  account 
of,  the  central  Government.  We  have  only  to  multiply  these  items 
of  gross  and  net  revenue  by  four  and  to  iJlow  for  the  customs  and 
other  revenues  which  do  not  go  through  the  hands  of  the  local 
administrations  to  see  that  considerable  sums  must  be  available  for 
Constantinopolitan  extravagance  or  general  war  expenditure  as  the 
case  may  be. 

^^  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  give  any  exact  account ; 
but  allowing  that  about  10  miUions  is  the  surplus  of  the  direct  taxes 
from  the  provincial  Governments,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  real  budget  of  the  Constantinople  Government,  exclusive  of 
borrowing  operations,  is  now  made  up  something  as  follows  : — 
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£ 

Surplus  from  proyinces   ....  10,000,000 

Beoeipts  firom  customs 1,868,000 

„  tobacco 1,485,000 

Beoeipta  from  ofcher  in- 
direct taxes  and  mis- 
cellaneous   

Beceipts  from  tributes,  &o.     2,596,000 


m.1 

[lis-  y    2,000,0 


Total 17,949,000 


£ 

Expenditure  on  debt    3,000,000 

Civil  list  and  pensions 1,789,000 

Ministry  of  Finance 1,749,000 

Other  ministries,  exclu-1 

sire  of    Interior  and  >  1,288,000 

PoUce J 

Ghiarantee  of  railways 222,000 

War    9,901,000 


Total 17,949,000 


"  In  round  numbers,  Turkey  may  be  able  to  double  out  of  its 
revenue  the  sum  set  down  in  its  budgets  as  the  normal  war  expen- 
diture. It  may  spend  10,  instead  of  5  millions.  Actually  it  has 
spent  a  good  deal  more.  We  do  not  pretend  to  any  certainty  on  this 
head,  but  we  believe  it  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  following  resources 
since  a  short  time  before  the  war  commenced : — 

£ 
Two  issues  of  paper  money  for  10,000,000^.  (Turkish  pounds),  in  all     8,000,000 

Account  current  with  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank 5,000,000 

Loan  operation  on  balance  of  Egyptian  tribute,  after  recent  com- 1 
promise  with  bondholders   /     »»50o»ooo 

Total 15,500,000 


''  In  addition,  it  has  had  the  benefit  of  whatever  issues  of  bonds 
called  *  serghi  '  may  have  been  made  by  the  provincial  Governments, 
but  probably  it  has  been  impossible  to  issue  these  to  any  material 
extent.  It  must  be  observed  also  that  the  above  issues  of  paper 
money  and  the  loan  operation  on  the  Egyptian  tribute  are  not  yet 
completed  so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned.  They  are  partly  in 
reserve  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  banks  as  security  for  advances. 
Probably  we  shall  be  near  the  mark  in  saying  that,  in  addition  to 
whatever  surplus  of  free  revenue  there  may  have  been,  the  Turkish 
Gt>vemment  has  obtained  through  issuing  paper  money  and  borrow- 
ing on  such  assets  as  are  left  to  it  about  13  to  15  millions  in  all. 
Assuming  the  above  estimate  of  10  nullions  from  surplus  revenue, 
this  would  give  a  total  of  about  25  millions  for  the  war  expenditure 
of  Turkey  during  the  current  year,  of  which  about  a  fifth  part  was 
put  down  in  the  budget  as  the  expenditure  of  a  normal  year. 

**  The  sum  is  still  a  small  one  for  the  amount  of  fighting  which 
Turkey  apparently  has  got  for  it,  and  it  would  still  be  a  small  one 
if  we  allowed  a  million  or  two  more  for  the  extra  help  obtained  from 
Egypt.  It  contrasts  with  a  much  larger  outlay  by  Russia,  although 
Bussia  to  all  appearance  has  been  able  to  bring  no  more  men  than 
Turkey  into  line  on  the  scene  of  conflict.  But  Turkey  has  had  two 
advantages.  First,  in  the  European  campaign,  which  is  the  principal 
one,  it  must  have  been  able  to  quarter  its  armies  on  the  districts 
they  occupy.  The  vilayets  of  the  Danube  and  Adriauople,  where 
those  armies  have  moved,  are  rich  in  grain,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
Adrianople,  as  we  have  seen,  sends  in  ordinary  years  a  large  surplus 
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to  the  central  Govemment,  and  the  vilayet  of  the  Danube,  we 
believe,  is  equally  rich.  If  these  provinces  have  sent  no  snrplns  to 
Constantinople  this  year,  they  mnst  yet  have  been  able  to  feed  the 
armies  encamped  there.  Russia  has  not  had  the  same  advantage, 
having  only  been  able  to  occupy  a  comer  of  one  of  these  provinces. 
Next,  that  the  Turkish  army  is  singularly  cheap  to  maini^in,  as  all 
accounts  agree.  Allowing  for  their  different  characteristics  and 
circumstances,  we  may  well  believe  that  Turkey  in  a  defensive  war 
on  its  own  territory  can  maintain  the  same  armies  as  Russia  for  half 
or  less  than  half  the  money. 

"  How  do  these  calculations  affect  the  future  prospect  ?  The  con- 
clusion we  should  incline  to  would  be  that  both  combatants  must  in 
another  campaign  be  greatly  exhausted  financially,  if  they  mak^  as 
great  efforts  as  they  have  done  during  the  present  one.  This  is 
obvious  as  regards  Turkey.  The  amount  of  paper  issued  seems  as 
yet  by  no  means  excessive  for  such  a  country,  but  it  has  sufficed  to 
put  gold  to  a  great  premium,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  large 
sum  additional — say  5  millions  more — could  be  obtained  in  another 
twelvemonth  from  this  source.  Allowing  that  it  can  get  5  millions, 
and  that  the  tribute  and  other  assets  are  not  quite  exhausted,  and 
would  yield  another  5  millions,  the  total,  in  addition  to  the  surplus 
from  revenue,  would  still  be  rather  less  than  what  has  been  spent 
since  the  war  began.  To  obtain  an  equal  sum  then  would  strain  the 
country  in  the  form  of  an  excessive  forced  currency  or  forced  con- 
tributions for  war  purposes,  besides  leaving  the  Government  under 
the  burden  of  a  costly  preferential  debt,  which  would  be  an  obstacle 
to  subsequent  financial  recuperation.  Russia  would  also  be  greatly 
strained.  Although  it  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  better  credit 
than  Turkey,  that  credit  is  largely  used  up  in  obtaining  funds  to 
pay  interest  on  its  debt.  It  would  not  be  easy,  therefore,  for  Russia 
to  add  40  millions  more  to  its  permanent  interest-bearing  debt, 
which  we  take  to  be  the  addition  of  the  present  year,  except  at  a 
ruinous  rate  of  interest,  and  probably  it  would  be  necessary  for 
Russia,  too,  to  increase  enormously  its  paper  issues.  It  is  at  last 
being  fatally  committed  to  an  increased  issue.  It  has  borrowed 
from  the  imperial  bank  on  account  current  a  sum  of  about 
17,500,000^.  as  against  an  equivalent  addition  to  its  issues  by  that 
bank,  and  over  5  millions  have  been  borrowed  within  the  last 
month,  so  that  it  will  hardly  be  possible  now  for  the  remaining 
instalments  of  the  Envprunt  d*  Orient  to  extinguish  the  debt  as  was 
evidently  at  first  intended,  and,  so  far,  carried  out.  As  similar 
outlays  will  be  required  in  a  new  campaign,  the  difficulty  of 
floating  a  new  loan  at  all  may  increase  and  stereotype  the  borrow- 
ing of  the  bank,  which  was  intended  to  be  only  temporary.  But 
Russia  has  in  its  possession  unspent,  according  to  the  imperial  bank 
accounts,  the  large  sum  of  20  millions  in  cash,  and  this  is  a  reserve 
of  no  small  importance,  which  almost  insures  that  at  least  for  one 
more  campaign  Russia  could  spend  as  much  as  she  has  now  done. 
If,  however,  she  has,  in  fact,  to  use  this  reserve  and  increase  largely 
the  paper  issues  at  the  same  time,  she  will  be  much  embarrassed  at 
the  end,  and  the  permanent  addition  to  her  debt  will  be  serious. 

"  The   conclusion  seems  to  be   that  while  Turkey  can  barely 
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make  another  effort  equal  to  what  she  has  made,  Russia  can  almost 
certainly  do  so.  At  the  same  time  the  Turkish  defence  might  well 
fall  short  of  the  full  vigour  displayed  in  the  present  campaign,  and 
yet  give  embarrassment  enough  to  her  opponent,  whose  difficulties, 
and  the  necessity  for  greater  and  greater  efforts,  would  increase  with 
each  fresh  advance  into  Turkish  territory,  unless  after  most  decisive 
victories.  The  balance  is  so  nearly  equal  even  yet  that  there  is 
ample  room  for  generalship  and  the  fortune  of  war  to  turn  the  scale 
on  either  side." 


HE. — The  Excess  of  Imports. 


"We  extract  from  the  Times  of  the  7th  December,  the  following 
remarks  on  the  inference  drawn  from  the  greatly-increased  excess 
of  imports  over  exports  in  recent  years — that  the  nation  is  living 
on  its  capital.  The  subject  of  this  excess  was  commented  on  by 
Mr.  Bourne  about  a  year  ago  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Statistical 
Society  (see  the  Journal  for  March  last),  and  in  a  measure,  there- 
fore, the  present  article  in  the  Times^  which  takes  up  the  subject 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  is  a  continuation  of  the  discussion : — 

"  We  showed  in  a  recent  article  how  little  *  foreign  competition  ' 
had  to  do  with  the  existing  depression  in  trade — what  displace- 
ment of  labour  and  capital  would  be  apparent  if  foreign  manu- 
facturing was  really  taking  the  place  of  our  own.  The  curious 
inability  to  measure  economic  facts,  to  assign  an  arithmetical 
value  to  the  phrases  so  freely  used,  which  we  noticed  in  that 
article  as  the  origin  of  the  confused  talk  about  foreign  competition, 
is  equally  manifest  in  another  attempt  which  is  made  to  explain 
the  present  depression.  We  are  told  that  the  nation  is  living  on  its 
capital.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  it  is  said,  is  so  great 
that,  after  making  all  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  modes  of 
valuing  imports  and  exports,  and  for  the  sums  due  to  the  nation 
for  freights  and  interest  of  capital  invested  abroad,  there  remains  a 
considerable  margin,  which  is  only  brought  to  us  in  exchange  for 
securities  which  we  sell,  or  for  capital  invested  abroad  which  we 
are  otherwise  calling  in.  The  conclusion  is  forthwith  drawn  that 
we  are  living  on  our  capital ;  that  this  sale  of  securities  or  calling 
in  of  capital  means  the  exchange  of  that  capital  for  consumable 
commodities  which  come  home  to  be  consumed,  and  the  consumption 
of  which  leaves  the  nation  so  much  poorer  than  before.  The  result, 
it  is  further  said,  will  be  a  stringent  money-market,  a  tendency 
for  bullion  to  leave  us,  and  other  evils,  until  enforced  economy 
again  puts  matters  to  rights.  No  economist  will  deny  that  saving 
is  the  way  at  all  times  to  become  rich,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  foreign 
competition,  we  are  at  one  with  the  practical  conclusion  drawn ; 
but,  as  in  that  case  also,  we  must  censure  the  arguments  support- 
ing it.  The  excess  of  imports  certainly  in  no  way  proves  that  the 
nation  is  living  on  its  capital.     On  the  contrary,  even  in  a  time 
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like  the  present,  there  is  a  steady  accnnmlation  in  progress.  All 
that  is  effected  by  the  vague  talk  in  an  opposite  sense  is  the  diffo.- 
sion  of  a  false  belief  which  tends  to  paralyse  onr  industrial  energies, 
and  to  produce,  so  far,  the  very  evils  which  are  feared. 

*'  Before  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  can  be  ^  living  on  its  capital,'  it 
must  have  ceased  to  accumulate,  and  be  selling  out  on  balance 
what  it  possesses.  If  it  is  parting  with  capital  in  one  direction  and 
accumulating  in  another,  we  must  set  the  one  operation  against 
the  other,  and  see  where  the  balauce  lies.  The  moment  we  do  this 
we  perceive  what  large  conclusions  the  people  are  committed  to  who 
talk  about  the  nation  as  consuming  its  capital.  The  usual  accu- 
mulations of  capital  in  England  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  thaji 
200  millions  a-year.  Annually  there  is  a  vast  expenditure  in  im- 
proving land,  in  new  buildings,  in  railway  works,  in  new  plant  and 
machinery  for  every  species  of  industry,  in  new  furniture  for 
dwelling-houses,  in  street  and  other  improvements  by  local  autho- 
rities, in  additions  in  some  form  or  another  to  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  fixed  capital  which  an  old  country  possesses.  In  all  these 
directions  the  annual  outlay  in  the  United  Kingdom  must  come  to, 
at  least,  about  the  amount  stated.  We  know  from  the  income  tax 
returns  that  the  annual  value  of  house  property  alone  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1875,  rose  from  69  to  95  millions  sterling,  an  increase 
of  no  less  than  26  millions  sterling,  representing  an  increased 
capital  value,  at  fifteen  years'  purchase  only,  of  nearly  400  miLHons, 
or  40  millions  a-year.  In  the  same  period  the  annual  value  of 
land  increased  from  62  to  67  miUions,  or  5  millions  sterling,  which 
represents,  at  30  years'  purchase,  an  increased  capital  value  of 
1 50  millions  sterling,  or  1 5  millions  a-year.  The  railway  capital, 
at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  railway  returns,  increased  from 
455  to  630  millions,  or  175  millions;  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  17^  mil- 
lions yearly.  The  mines,  canals,  gasworks,  quarries,  ironworks, 
and  *  other  profits '  also  show,  in  the  same  period,  an  increase  of 
1 7  millions  in  the  annual  value  assessed  to  the  income  tax,  which 
represents  at  a  moderate  estimate,  an  annual  addition  of  about 
20  millions  a-year  to  the  capital  of  the  country.  The  sums  thus 
enumerated  amount  to  nearly  jog  millions  sterling,  and  they 
include  nothing  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  many  other  forms 
of  business,  though  we  know  from  Schedule  D  that  business  in 
these  forms  has  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  the  descriptions 
of  property  above  enumerated.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  the 
increase  of  Schedule  D  between  1865  and  1875  amounts  to  1 14  mil- 
lions ;  and  the  increase  of  capital  to  correspond,  whatever  way  we 
reckon  the  capital  value  of  the  increased  income,  must  be  im- 
mense. The  amounts  enumerated  also  include  nothing  for  furni- 
ture and  works  of  art — ^the  contents  of  houses — although  the 
annual  additions  to  these  are  probably  not  less  than  the  annual 
additions  to  the  dwellings  themselves.  The  estimate,  therefore,  of 
200  millions  as  the  annual  savings  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  by  no 
means  an  extravagant  one ;  and,  to  come  to  our  present  argument, 
this  annual  accumulation  must  cease  and  we  must  be  selling  out 
from  our  stock  before  we  can  be  said  as  a  nation  to  be  living  on 
our  capital.     It  must  not  merely  be  shown  that  we  are  parting  with 
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some  of  onr  capital.  That  may  only  mean  that  we  are  changing 
OUT  investmenta — that  we  have  exchanged  as  a  nation  our  interest 
in  some  American  railway,  or  part  of  our  interest  in  the  securities 
of  the  American  Government,  for  an  addition  to  onr  railway 
system  at  home,  or  for  some  other  home  investment.  The  opera« 
tions  must  be  looked  at  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  a  fragmentary 
part  of  them  must  be  considered. 

'*  But  looking  at  the  matter  in  this  way,  we  perceive  at  once  that 
even  in  a  year  like  the  present  there  must  be  in  some  directions  an 
immense  saving  in  progress.  As  regards  house  building  we  know 
that  at  the  present  time  it  is  as  active,  or  more  active,  than  at  any- 
time during  the  past  ten  years;  that  the  accumulation  in  this 
direction  is  probably  now  at  a  maavmum  and  not  at  a  mimrrium.  As 
regards  land  we  also  know  that  the  work  of  reclamation  and 
improvement  is  constantly  in  progress.  In  Great  Britain  the 
addition  to  the  cultivated  area  in  the  present  year,  apart  from  im- 
provements in  land  formerly  cultivated,  amounts  fco  i6o,ocx)  acres. 
As  regards  railways  it  is  impossible  yet  to  state  the  capital  outlay 
for  the  present  year ;  but  last  year  about  20  millions  were  spent  in 
new  railway  works  (although  the  complaints  of  dulness  were  as  rife 
last  year  as  they  are  now),  and  we  gather  from  the  accounts  of  the 
principal  companies  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  that  the 
outlay  has  continued.  Indeed,  it  is  constantly  urged  by  some  that 
railway  dividends  are  endangered  by  the  continuous  and  unceasing 
outlay  of  new  capital.  We  have  fewer  daia  as  to  the  other  kinds 
of  property  until  the  income  tax  returns  for  the  current  year  are 
made  up  and  published,  and  possibly  in  ironworks  and  m  other 
ways,  there  is  less  new  outlay  at  present  than  there  is  immediately 
after  very  prosperous  years;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  the 
aggregate  here,  too,  a  considerable  saving  is  in  progress.  It  is  well 
understood  in  business  that  times  of  dulness  are  the  best  for 
increasing  and  improving  plant,  substituting  improved  machinery 
for  what  is  old  and  wearing  out,  and  generally  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  steady  progress  of  the  staple  trades  of  the  country 
which  are  constantly  increasing  with  the  equally  steady  increase  of 
population.  Such  is  the  division  of  labour  also  that,  if  the  invest- 
ment of  new  capital  were  reduced  to  any  material  extent  below  the 
average,  the  effect  would  be  instantly  seen  in  vast  masses  of 
labourers  out  of  employment,  and  a  great  increase  of  pauperism ; 
whereas  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  yet  visible  which  may  not  be 
accounted  for  by  a  very  small  diminution  of  the  ordinary  anTiual 
investment  of  new  capital.  But,  not  to  include  uncertain  data  of 
any  kind,  it  is  evident  from  the  prosperity  of  the  building  trades, 
and  from  the  known  outlay  on  land  and  railways  which  we  have 
referred  to,  that  the  accumulation  in  1877  in  some  directions  must 
at  least  be  about  100  millions  sterling,  and  we  doubt  if  it  really  falls 
much  short  of  the  average  200  millions.  To  prove  that  we  are 
living  on  our  capital,  therefore,  it  must  be  shown  that  a  sum  equal 
to  between  i  and  2  hundred  millions  and  more  is  wasted  or  spent  in 
some  other  direction.  Those  who  point  to  the  excess  of  imports  as 
a  proof  that  this  is  the  direction  in  which  the  nation  is  living  on  its 
capital,  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  excess  of  imports,  after 
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TTialcing  all  deductions  for  freights  and  other  charges  and  for  what 
comes  to  XLS  as  interest  of  onr  foreign  capital,  is  over  lOo,  perhaps 
over  200,  millions  sterling.  Unless  the  excess  is  as  great  as  thist 
all  tbat  it  could  show  would  be  that  the  countrj^  is  changing  its 
investments — that  it  is  diminishing  the  investment  of  capital 
abroad,  and  increasing  the  investment  at  home ;  but  on  balance  it 
is  investing  and  not  spending. 

"  There  is  no  contention,  however,  that  the  excess  of  imports  is 
anything  like  so  great  as  has  been  stated.  During  the  last  six 
years  the  nominal  excess  has  been : — 

[000,000*«  omitted.]  


1871. 
72. 
'78. 
74. 
75. 
76. 


Tatal  Export!. 

Ezoesi  of  ImporU. 

£ 

£ 

284, 

47, 

S16, 

40, 

811, 

60, 

298, 

7i, 

282, 

91. 

267, 

118, 

And  from  these  figures,  to  show  the  true  excess,  great  deductions 
must  be  made,  as  eveiy  authority  allows  and  the  most  ordinary 
common-sense  vnll  show.  The  difference  in  valuation  through  the 
exports  being  valued  minvs  the  freight  and  charges  to  the  place  of 
destination,  and  the  imports  being  valued  pltts  the  freight  and 
charges  from  the  place  of  dispatch,  must  amount  to  many  millions. 
The  interest  on  our  foreign  investments  must  also  be  manj 
millions,  no  good  authority  that  we  know  of  making  the  annual 
sum  less  than  30  millions,  and  the  more  Correct  sum  being  probablj 
twice  that  figure.  Without  going  into  minute  estimates,  we  may 
point  out — ^what  indeed  lies  obviously  on  the  surface — ^that  the 
years  1871,  1872,  and  1873  were  years  in  which  the  nation  was 
largely  investing  capital  abroad ;  that  the  nominal  excess  of 
imports  in  those  years,  therefore,  amounting  to  between  40  and 
60  millions  annually,  was  a  balance  we  remained  entitled  to  after 
crediting  foreign  nations  in  the  account  with  the  amount  of  our 
new  investments  abroad;  and  that  the  excess  of  imports  in 
subsequent  years  can  only  show  a  sale  of  securities  or  calHng-in  of 
capital  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  excess  now 
apparent  and  the  nominal  excess  of  those  years  pliM  the  capital  we 
then  invested  abroad.  In  other  words  the  maxmium  sale  of 
securities  or  calling-in  of  capital  in  any  one  year  since  1873  must 
be  less  than  the  difference  between  the  excess  of  imports  in  that 
year  and  the  subsequent  excesses — ^viz. : — Excess  of  imports  in 
1874,  less  6o,ooo,cxx>/.,  the  excess  of  1873,  i2,ooo,ocx>Z. ;  excess  of 
imports  in  1876,  less  excess  of  1873,  3i,ocx>,ocx>/. ;  excess  of 
imports  in  1876,  less  excess  of  1873,  58,000,000/.  These  are  the 
limits  within  which  we  can  have  been  selling  securities  or  calling- 
in  capital  from  abroad,  even  if  the  excess  of  imports  in  former  years 
had  not  arisen  after  crediting  the  foreigner  with  the  loans  we  were 
making,   but  Uie  deduction  to  be  made  in  the  computation  on 
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accouiit  of  that  credit  must  be  very  large.  Looking  at  the  amoimt 
of  foreign. issues  of  every  sort  in  1871-73,  we  think  it  would  be  a 
moderate  estimate  to  put  down  our  new  foreign  investments  in 
those  years  at  not  less  than  50  or  60  millions  sterling  annually,  in 
which  case  the  above  figures  would  show  that  there  is  yet  no 
calling-in  of  capital  in  progress — that  having  ceased  to  lend  to 
foreign  nations  we  now  ascertain  what  the  normal  state  of  trade  is 
between  us  and  thom.  Even  if  we  made  a  less  deduction,  if  we 
considered  that  we  were  exporting  only  20  or  30  millions  of  capital 
annually  in  1871-73,  it  would  only  be  since  the  beginning  of  last 
year  we  can  have  been  calling-in  capital  on  balance,  and  the  amount 
so  called  in  is  not  more  than  between  30  and  40  millions  sterling 
annually.  This  is  all  the  *  living  on  our  capital '  which  can  be  in 
question,  and  it  is  obviously  very  much  less  than  the  new  invest- 
ments at  home  which  have  been  simultaneously  in  progress.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  proof  at  all  in  the  figures,  turn  them  how 
we  may,  that  the  nation  is  living  on  its  capital.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  they  even  show  any  considerable  sale  of  securities  or 
calling-in  of  capital  at  aU,  but  the  maximiMn  possible  amount  of  the 
securities  sold  or  capital  called  in  falls  greatly  short  of  the  accu- 
mulations simultaneously  being  made  at  home.  What  is  more,  the 
figures,  large  as  they  are,  are  ludicrously  small  compared  with  the 
whole  mafis  of  English  capital.  Our  savings  in  the  last  ten  years, 
at  the  rate  of  200  millions  a-year,  which  is  a  minim/um  estimate, 
would  amount  to  2,000  millions  sterling,  Even  if  we  were  losing 
40  millions  of  capital  for  a  year  or  two,  therefore,  the  annual  loss 
would  not  be  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  additions  to  our  capital 
during  the  previous  ten  years — a  fact  which  would  be  serious  in 
many  ways,  but  still  very  far  short  of  showing  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  or  of  showing  a  loss  which  could  not  be  quickly  made  up. 
To  put  the  matter  another  way,  we  should  be  losing  a  sum  for  a 
year  or  two  equal  to  a  fifth  p^  of  our  average  annual  accumula- 
tions. But  we  are  not  *  losing'  even  this  2  per  cent,  on  our 
previous  ten  years'  accumulations,  or  fifth  part  of  our  average 
annual  savings ;  we  are  not  living  to  that  extent  upon  our  capital. 
We  are  only  substituting  pro  tanto  an  investment  at  home  for  an 
investment  abroad,  and  we  are  making  besides  large  accumulations 
at  home. 

"To  what  extent  are  we  really  parting  with  our  foreign 
securities  or  calling-in  our  foreign  mvestments,  and  what  will  be 
the  effect  on  the  money-market?  We  should  recommend  very 
great  caution  before  the  conclusion  is  accepted  that  the  nation  as  a 
whole  has  been  diminishing  its  investments  abroad  to  any  material 
extent  permanently.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  cosmopolitan  capital  which  is  freely  moved, 
and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  have 
tended  to  cause  a  transfer  of  a  part  of  this  fand  from  England  to 
foreign  nations.  The  produce  of  our  agriculture  has  been  below 
the  average,  and  to  that  extent  the  annual  income  of  the  nation 
has  been  less.  It  has  been  necessary  to  increase  suddenly  our 
imports  of  food  from  abroad.  Trade  in  the  United  States  has 
also  become  more  active  than  it  was,  requiring  consequently  the 
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BTipply  of  more  capital.  The  foreign  credit  on  England  is  thna 
temporarily  increased,  and  to  meet  the  circumstances  a  part  of  the 
cosmopolitan  fund  is  transferred  from  England  for  employment 
elsewhere,  which  can  readily  be  done  by  the  transfer  of  securities. 
But  the  amounts  passing  are  insignificant  compared  with  the 
whole  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  the  foreign  nations  to 
which  a  part  of  this  movable  fund  passes  temporarily.  Special 
sales  of  securities  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  millions  would  be 
large  operations  for  the  exchanges,  but  they  would  not  be  con- 
sidered large  in  a  question  of  a  nation  like  England  losing  its 
capital.  Nor  is  the  transfer  necessarily  permanent.  A  good 
harvest  next  year  would  diminish  the  foreign  credit  on  England, 
or  trade  may  improve  with  us,  causing  a  demand  for  more  capital 
and  retransfer  here  of  a  part  of  the  cosmopolitan  fund.  The 
movements  to  and  fro  of  this  floating  capital  are  obviously 
important  to  exchange  dealers,  but  the  country  losing  it  is  not, 
therefore,  *  living  on  its  capital,'  and  the  countries  receiving  it  are 
not  acquiring  capital  permanently  to  the  detriment  of  others.  In 
addition,  during  the  last  year  or  two  the  nation  may  have  parted 
with  some  of  its  foreign  securities  permanently,  sales  being 
induced  by  the  great  discredit  of  foreign  issues ;  but  apart  from  the 
evidence  already  given  it  must  be  plain  to  those  who  will  reflect 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  sales  by  the  *  public '  in  England  during  the 
last  year  or  two  were  not  sales  to  foreigners,  but  they  were  sales  to 
a  speculative  class  in  London,  who  were  ruined  by  the  purchases, 
and  who  still  retain  the  securities  for  what  they  are  worth.  If, 
indeed,  there  had  been  a  larger  transfer  abroad  of  securities  not 
now  yielding  any  interest,  it  might  have  been  better  for  us,  and  it 
would  certainly  have  been  advantageous  to  exchange  them  for  the 
means  to  invest  at  home. 

"  We  should  not  look,  therefore,  for  any  unusual  eflects  on  the 
money  market,  or  other  mischief  in  consequence  of  the  large 
nominal  excess  of  imports  over  exports.  If  there  is  a  momentary 
balance  against  us  in  consequence  of  our  bad  harvests,  it  is  being 
adjusted  most  naturally  by  a  transfer  of  securities,  which  is 
probably  only  temporary,  and  we  have  -plenty  of  means  for 
adjusting  similar  balances  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  situation 
is  no  doubt  such  that  money  tends  to  be  dearer  with  us  than  it 
would  have  been  if  our  harvests  had  been  good ;  but  all  experience 
has  shown  that  the  cosmopolitan  fund  moves  readily,  and  a 
moderate  increase  of  our  rates  for  money,  as,  indeed,  is  proved  by 
the  experience  of  the  last  two  months,  will  suffice  to  retain  capital 
in  Lombard  Street,  though,  as  yet,  the  rates  have  not  been  raised 
to  a  point  at  which  a  strong  influx  of  bullion  will  occur.  The 
money  market  is  much  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  a  demand  for 
bullion  for  the  United  States  and  Grermany,  the  former  to  resume 
specie  payments,  and  the  latter  to  continue  its  new  coinage  opera- 
tions. But  the  stringencies  which  may  thus  arise  are  not  to  be 
traced  to  causes  of  a  very  different  order,  and  which  would  have 
deeper  and  more  far-reaching  effects  if  they  were  really  in  opera- 
tion as  supposed.'* 
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IV. — Agricultwrdl  Betums  for  1877. 

"We  condense  as  follows  the  report  and  principal  tables  in  the 
A^cnltnral  Betums  for  1877,  issned  by  the  Board  of  Trade  : — 

"  The  data  for  the  Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
year  1877  were  collected,  as  in  previous  years,  by  officers  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  officers  under 
the  direction  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
Channel  Islands. 

"  An  important  alteration  has  been  made  this  year  in  the  date  of 
collecting  the  returns,  the  4th  of  June  having  been  selected  for  this 
purpose  instead  of  the  24th  or  25th  as  in  former  years.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  report  that  the  earlier  publication  of  the  returns, 
which  was  the  object  of  this  change,  and  of  other  steps  which  have 
been  taken,  has  been  secured.  The  usual  summary  of  the  returns 
was  issued  on  the  21st  of  August  instead  of  in  the  middle  of 
September  as  in  previous  years,  and  the  present  complete  tables 
and  report  are  issued  at  the  end  of  September,  or  nearly  four 
months  sooner  than  was  formerly  the  case,  so  dispensing  with 
the  intermediate  publication  of  the  county  summary  of  returns, 
which  had  for  the  last  three  years  been  issued  in  October. 

**  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  change  of  date  of  collection  has 
afPected  only  very  slightly  the  returns  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  past  years.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  occupiers  have 
more  leisure  for  filling  up  the  schedule  at  the  earlier  than  at  the 
later  date,  when  in  many  places  the  hay  harvest  is  already 
commenced,  and  the  change  has  induced  greater  readiness  in 
giving  the  information.  The  officers  of  inland  jevenue  notice  in 
several  instances  that  the  schedules  have  been  filled  up  this  year  by 
occupiers  who  had  before  flatly  refused  their  help,  while  in  many 
cases  where  the  acreage  under  crop  has  been  estimated,  it  is  not 
from  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  but  becanse  the 
delay  prevents  the  collecting  officer  from  tabulating  the  parish  and 
district  returns,  and  he  therefore  prefers  to  make  an  estimate  at 
once.  Altogether  the  number  of  returns  from  occupiers  of  land  is 
556,962,  as  compared  with  557,341  in  1876,  and  from  owners  of  live 
stock  5,335,  as  compared  with  5,487  in  1876,  shovnng  a  slight 
diminution,  which  amounts,  however,  for  the  reason  explained,  to  a 
substantial  improvement.  In  point  of  fact  the  acreage  obtained 
by  estimate  in  England  in  the  absence  of  occupiers'  returns  is  this 
year  only  2,036,931  acres,  as  compared  with  2,178,515  acres 
estimated  in  1876.  In  Wales  the  acreage  estimated  is  3,554  acres 
only,  as  compared  with  5,641  in^  1876,  aud  in  Scotland  49,274 
acres  only,  as  compared  veith  53,376  in  1876.  Though  the 
accuracy  of  the  general  results  obtained  is  no  longer  in  question, 
it  would  of  course  be  desirable  to  reduce  still  farther  the  amount  of 
the  acreage  which  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  in  the  absence  of  the 
occupiers'  returns,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  opposition 
formerly  manifested  is  diminishing. 

"  The  total  quantity  of  land  returned  in  1877  as  nnder  all  kinds 
of  crops,  bare  fallow  and  grass,  amounted,  for  Great  Britain,  to 
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31,711,000  acres.  For  Ireland  the  returns  obtained  by  the  Be^is- 
trar- General  show  a  total  of  15,427,000  acres,  and  for  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  Channel  Islands  the  totals  are  respectively  94,433 
acres  and  30,204  acres.  Thus  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  cultivated  area  in  1877  was  47,263,000  acres,  ex- 
clusive of  heath  and  mountain  pasture  land,  and  of  woods  and 
plantations. 

"  As  regards  Great  Britain  the  cultivated  area  has  increased  by 
160,000  acres  since  1876,  and  by  1,372,000  acres  since  1869,  the 
respective  increases  in  each  division  since  the  latter  year  being 
942,000  acres  for  England,  200,000  acres  for  Wales,  and  230,000 
acres  for  Scotland.  Some  portion  of  this  increase  is  doubtless  due 
to  more  accurate  returns,  and  to  the  greater  experience  of  the  col- 
lecting officers  enabling  them  to  detect  accidental  errors,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  greater  part  is  caused  by  reclamation  of  marsh  or 
mountain  land,  which  is  often  gradual  in  its  operation  and  renders 
it  difficult  to  say  for  some  years  whether  the  additional  acreage  can 
be  classed  as  cidtivated  land. 

"In  Ireland  there  is  an  apparent  decrease  from  last  year  of 
297,000  acres  in  the  cultivated  area,  owing  to  a  separate  heading 
being  made  for  '  barren  mountain  land,'  which  was  often  in 
previous  years  included  under  the  head  of  '  grass,'  in  consequence 
of  having  some  live  stock  on  it  when  the  returns  were  being* 
collected. 

It  is  remarked  by  one  or  two  of  the  collectors,  that  the  conver- 
sion of  arable  land  into  pasture  has  this  year  received  a  check  from 
the  large  importation  of  American  meat,  but  most  of  the  collectors 
report  this  conversion  to  be  in  progress,  and  speak  of  the  scarcity 
of  labour  and  high  price  of  meat  as  being  the  chief  causes  of  the 
change. 

"  As  regards  com  crops,  the  area  under  wheat  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  3,321,000  acres,  being  an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  over 
1876,  but  the  6gures  are  still  much  below  those  of  past  years. 
The  autumn  seed  time  is  reported  to  have  been  fairly  favourable 
for  this  important  crop,  but  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  did  not 
take  place  sufficiently  early  to  increase  materially  the  breadth 
sown. 

"  The  acreage  under  barley  in  Great  Britain  shows  a  decrease 
from  last  year  of  more  than  4  per  cent.,  while  for  oats  the  figures 
show  little  variation  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland,  where 
this  crop  occupies  no  less  than  1,472,000  or  nearly  79  per  cent,  of 
the  total  acreage  under  com  crops. 

"  The  variations  in  the  other  com  crops  do  not  call  for  much 
remark,  and  the  total  acreage  under  com  is  almost  the  same  as  in 
1876 ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  had  been  for  some 
years  past  a  very  considerable  decline,  amounting  for  the  United 
Kingdom  since  1869  to  897,000  acres,  or  about  8  per  cent. 

"Turning  to  green  crops,  potatoes  in  Great  Britain  show  a 
slight  increase  over  the  figures  of  last  year,  though  they  are  still 
below  those  of  any  other  year  since  1867 ;  while  in  Ireland  there 
is  a  still  further  decline  on  the  reduced  acreage  of  late  years. 
Turnips  and  swedes  in  Great  Britain  have  occupied  72,000  acres  less 
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than  in  1876,  and  their  area  is  now  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  past 
ten  years.  Some  of  the  collectors  state  that  the  decrease  is  owing 
to  lands  intended  for  turnips  but  not  sown  at  the  earlier  date  of 
the  returns  having  been  erroneously  excluded.  It  is  also  alleged 
that  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline. 
Other  green  crops  in  Great  Britain  show  a  considerable  increase, 
most  of  which  is  in  vetches  or  tares,  which  were  sown  on  25  per 
cent,  more  laud  than  in  1876;  and  the  aggregate  acreage  under 
green  crops  shows  very  close  agreement  with  the  previous  year. 

"  As  regards  other  crops,  the  small  acreage  under  flax  in  Ghreat 
Britain  has  slightly  decreased,  and  in  Ireland  it  has  also  decreased, 
being  now  only  123,000,  as  compared  with  2(3,000  in  1867. 

**Hops  have  agaiu  increased  in  Great  Britain,  and  are  now 
grown  on  71,000  acres. 

"  Less  land  has  been  left  under  bare  fallow  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  1876,  owing  to  the  more  favourable  seed  time,  and  if  allowance 
be  made  for  the  acreage  of  turnips  before  alluded  to  as  not  being 
sown  at  the  earlier  date  of  the  returns,  the  difference  will  be 
considerable. 

"  As  regards  clover  and  rotation  grasses  in  Great  Britain,  there 
is  a  decrease  of  47}000  acres,  or  i  per  cent. ;  but  in  permanent 
pasture  for  hay  there  is  an  increase  of  138,000  acres,  and  in 
pasture  not  for  hay  of  75,000  acres.  It  is  gene  rail  v  stated  in  the 
collectors*  report  that  the  scarcity  of  keep  during  tne  past  winter 
induced  farmers  to  devote  as  much  land  as  possible  to  the  hay 
crop.  In  Ireland,  permanent  pasture  is  less  by  362,000  acres  than 
in  1876,  but  the  reason  stated  for  the  decrease  in  the  total  culti- 
vated acreage  may  be  held  to  account  for  this  apparent  decline. 

"  There  is  an  increase  this  year  of  6,000  acres  in  the  area  of 
orchards  in  Great  Britain,  which  some  of  the  collectors  ascribe  to 
new  plantations  of  fruit  trees  induced  by  the  increasing  demand 
for  fruit  in  the  large  towns.  Considering  how  largely  the  impor- 
tation  from  abroad  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  has  increased  of  late  years, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  much  more  land  might  be  profitably 
employed  in  this  way,  the  only  drawback  being  the  recurrence  of 
late  spring  frosts  by  which  the  hopes  of  a  good  fruit  crop  are  so 
often  blasted. 

"  Taking  now  the  various  descriptions  of  live  stock,  a  satisfactory 
increase  may  again  be  noted  in  all  the  classes  of  horses  enumerated 
in  Great  Britain.  Agricultural  horses  present  only  a  trifling 
increase,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  employment  of  steam  cultivation 
in  some  counties  enables  the  farmers  to  economise  labour  in  this 
respect.  Brood  mares  and  young  horses  are  more  numerous  by 
3  per  cent.,  since  1876,  and  by  7  per  cent,  since  1876.  Our  stock 
of  horses  has  also  been  materially  augmented  by  the  imports  from 
abroad,  which  numbered  40,763  in  1876,  and  24,379  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  present  year,  the  exports  of  British  horses 
having  been  in  these  periods  respectively  2,700  and  1,479. 

"  There  is  again  a  large  falling  off  in  the  number  of  homed  cattle 
in  Great  Britain  in  spite  of  the  steady  increase  of  late  years  in 
pasture  land.  The  decrease  since  1876  in  the  various  classes  of 
cattle  have  been  i  per  cent,  in  oows,  6  per  cent,  in  other  cattle 
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above  two  years  of  age,  and  i  per  cent,  in  jonng  cattle,  making 
the  total  decrease  in  all  kinds  of  cattle  2^  per  cent.  Scarcity  of 
keep,  f  oot-and-month  disease,  and  fear  of  cattle  plagne  are  among 
the  causes  mentioned  by  the  collectors  as  acconnting  for  the  con- 
tinned  falling  off,  and  the  late  restrictions  npon  importation  and 
removal  are  also  stated  to  have  afEected  the  numbers.  In  some 
counties,  moreover,  many  farms  are  said  to  have  changed  hands 
during  the  past  year,  while  some  have  remained  untenanted,  and 
the  stock  of  cattle  has  thus  been  reduced.  In  Ireland  also  cattle 
have  decreased  by  about  3  per  cent. 

"  There  is  a  small  decline  in  the  stock  of  sheep  in  Gh*eat  Britain, 
which  is  also  ascribed  to  scarcity  of  keep.  Lambs,  however,  are 
rather  more  numerous,  and  the  total  number  of  sheep  and  lambs 
thus  differs  very  slightly  from  that  of  1876,  although  a  falling  oflT  of 
more  than  2  millions,  or  nearly  7  per  cent,  is  shown  since  1874. 
The  returns  of  cattle,  and  especially  of  sheep  and  lambs,  in  par- 
ticular counties,  vary  somewhat  from  those  of  the  past  year,  owing 
to  the  earlier  date  of  the  returns,  according  as  it  is  the  habit  in 
each  county  to  breed  or  to  buy  stock  for  the  summer's  feed. 

"  Pigs  in  Great  Britain  have  increased  by  8  per  cent,  during  the 
past  year.  The  collectors  state  in  some  cases  that  more  pigs  are 
being  kept  instead  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  also  that  the  last  two 
years  have  been  free  from  disease.  It  is  also  remarked  that  the 
earlier  date  would  bring  into  the  returns  many  young  pigs,  which 
at  the  later  date  would  have  been  sold  to  cottagers,  and  thus  have 
been  unrecorded. 

''The  usual  table  showing  the  relative  course  of  agriculture  in 
the  counties  of  England,  arranged  in  two  divisions  of  chiefly 
grazing  and  corn-growing  counties,  has  been  prepared. 

"  The  grazing,  or  western,  division  includes  twenty-one  counties : 
— ^Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  York 
(North  and  West  Ridings),  Lancaster,  Chester,  Derby,  Stafibrd, 
Leicester,  Salop,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Wilts, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 

"  The  com,  or  eastern,  division  includes  twenty-one  counties : — 
York  (East  Biding),  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Rutland,  Huntingdon, 
Warwick,  Northampton,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Bedford, 
Oxford,  Bucks,  Berks,  Hants,  Hertford,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Sussex. 

''  Although  the  number  of  the  counties  is  the  same  in  each  of  these 
groups  the  total  acreage  is  larger  in  the  grazing  than  in  the  com 
division,  in  the  ratio  of  53  to  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage  under 
crops  and  grass  in  England. 

'*  On  a  comparison  of  the  figures  with  those  for  last  year,  it  is 
again  found  that  there  is  little  variation  in  the  distribution  of  the 
crops  between  those  great  divisions.  Thus  in  the  grazing  counties, 
the  acreage  of  the  com  crops  is  37*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  for 
England,  leaving  the  proportion  of  62*2  per  cent,  for  the  com 
counties,  and  these  were  also  the  exact  percentages  in  1876.  As 
regards  green  crops  the  acreage  in  the  grazing  counties  is  48*1 
per  cent,  of  the  total  for  England,  leaving  51-9  per  cent,  as  the 
proportion  in  the  com  counties,  and  the  corresponding  percentages 
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in  1876  were  47*9  and  52*1  per  cent.,  showing  hardly  any  variation. 
As  regards  permanent  pasture,  the  acreage  for  hay  in  the  grazing 
counties  is  62*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  England,  and  the  acreage 
not  for  hay  is  68*4  per  cent,  of  the  total,  leaving  3  7 '2  and  31 '6 
respectively  as  the  proportions  in  the  com  counties ;  while  last 
year  the  acreage  for  hay  in  the  grazing  counties  was  62*6  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  and  not  for  hay  68*6  per  cent.,  again  showing  hardly 
any  variation.  In  particular  crops,  as  well  as  in  the  great  groups, 
there  is  idmost  as  little  variation,  as  an  examination  of  the  tables 
will  show. 

*'  It  is  the  same  with  the  distribntion  of  the  Hve  stock.  The 
number  of  horses  used  for  agriculture  this  year  in  the  grazing 
counties  is  48  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  in  the  com  counties  52  per 
cent.,  the  percentages  last  year  being  48*1  and  51 '9.  Of  hordes 
unbroken,  &c.,  the  number  this  year  in  the  grazing  counties  is 
55*3  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  in  the  com  counties  44*7  per  cent., 
the  percentages  last  year  being  55*8  and  44*2  per  cent.  Of  cattle 
the  number  Qiis  year  in  the  grazing  counties  is  65*9  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  and  in  the  com  counties  34*1  per  cent.,  the  percentages  last 
year  being  65*8  and  34'2.  Of  sheep  the  number  this  year  in  the 
grazing  counties  is  52*9  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  in  the  com 
counties  47*1  per  cent.,  the  percentages  last  year  being  also  52*9 
and  47*1.  Of  pigs  the  number  this  year  in  the  grazing  counties  is 
48*6  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  in  the  com  counties  ji'4  per  cent., 
the  percentages  last  year  being  48*9  and  56*1.  Thusm  no  direction 
is  there  any  significant  variation  in  the  distribution  of  crops  and 
live  stock.  The  principal  characteristics  of  cultivation  in  the  two 
divisions  remain  what  they  were,  viz.,  that  in  the  com  counties 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  acreage  is  devoted  to  com 
crops,  and  only  31*7  per  cent,  to  permanent  pasture,  while  in  the 
grazing  counties  these  proportions  are  more  than  reversed,  the 
acreage  under  com  crops  being  there  only  21*4  per  cent,  of  the 
cultivated  acreage  of  the  division,  while  the  acreage  of  permanent 
pasture  is  56'!  per  cent,  of  that  acreage. 

"  The  returns  of  the  crops  and  live  stock  in  British  possessions 
and  foreign  countries,  which  have  usually^ been  appended  to  the 
agricultural  returns  for  Ghreat  Britain,  are  this  year  omitted,  partly 
in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  which  their  preparation  caused  to  the 
publication  of  our  own  returns,  and  also  because  it  is  intended  that 
the  chief  results  shall  in  future  be  included  in  the  statistical 
abstracts  relating  respectively  to  the  colonies  and  to  foreign 
countries,  to  which  they  appear  more  properly  to  belong.  As 
regards  the  returns  of  agriculture  in  foreign  countries,  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  such  statistics  are  usually  issued  at  less 
frequent  intervals  than  in  this  country,  and  being  in  more  detail 
they  occupy  a  longer  time  in  their  conipilation  abroad.  The  result 
is  ihat  they  are  not  issued  at  such  periods  as  to  afford  annual^  new 
data  for  comparison  with  the  annual  statistics  of  the  united 
Blingdom." 
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Total  Area  and  Acreage  under  each  kind  of  Crop,  Bare  FaUow,  and  Grass;  and  nMmbtr 
in  1876,  in  each  Division  of  Great  Britain,  with  similar  Particulars 


England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

1 
Great  Britain. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877. 

1    1876.' 

Total  Asia  and  Acrsaqs  undsk  Comw  Cmon, 

Total  area i 

Acres. 
32,597. 
a4i3i2. 

Acres. 
38.697, 
24.801, 

Acres. 
4.721, 
2,731, 

Acres. 
4v721, 

2.712. 

Acres. 
19.496. 
4.668. 

Acres. 
19.496. 

4,638. 

Acres. 
56.815. 

31.711. 

Acres. 

5«314. 
S1,K2 

ToUl  acreage  under  crops,  bare  fallow,  Hnd ") 
gr"»  i 

ComCropt— 

Wheat.. 

Barley  or  bere  

2,987. 

2.001, 

1490. 

49. 

306, 

2,828. 

2,109, 

1.634. 

46, 

488. 

288. 

100, 

147. 

239. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

94. 
164. 
242, 

I 

81, 

270. 

1.025. 

10. 

25. 

2. 

78, 

9', 

27. 

2. 

2y^I8, 

''Ik 
498. 
312. 

2.««. 

3,538, 

2.7W, 

56. 

Oata    

»ye 

Beaiia 

Peaa ^ 

Total  of  com  croiM 

7.303, 

7,288, 

495. 

499, 

1413. 

1,408, 

9,210. 

9.1K. 

Green  Cropa— 
Potatoes 

348. 

420, 

805, 

1,561, 

S38. 

15. 

178, 

860. 

43. 

I, 
7. 

73, 
7. 

1. 
6, 

166. 

507. 
2. 
I, 
5. 
15. 

ill- 

?: 

6. 
16. 

512. 
442. 

2.14*. 

179. 
S8Q^ 

Turnips  and  swede*.. r..-i-r..T...t. r...... 

Maiieold 

Carrots  

CabbHge,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape 

Yetches  and  other  green  crops,  except  j 
clover  or  grass ) 

Total  of  green  crops 

2,759. 

8,752, 

130, 

129, 

696. 

690. 

3585. 

3.5T2. 

Clorer,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  under  rota- 
tion— 
For  hay 

1,600. 

I.I28. 

1.672, 
1.115, 

207. 
145. 

818. 
147, 

960, 
1.044. 

1.087. 

2.176. 

2,317. 

2341. 

Not  for  hay  

Total  of  clover,  be 

2.737. 

2.787. 

352, 

360, 

1404. 

1,398, 

4493. 

4,M0L, 

Permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up 
in  rotation  (extlnsive  of  heath  or  moun- 
tain land)— 
For  hay  

3.239. 
7,619. 

8,124, 
7.665, 

399. 
1.333. 

388. 
1,316. 

lao. 
1,018, 

114, 
1.016. 

3.759. 
9*969. 

S.«21, 

Not  for  hay   

Total  of  permanent  pasture,  kc. 

10,858. 

10,689, 

1.732, 

1,698. 

1.138. 

1.129. 

IS72S. 

15.514, 

Flax 

7. 

5'4: 

7, 
70. 
608, 

23. 

"26, 

17. 

"18, 

7. 

8. 

70. 

«31, 

Hops  

NuHBKK  or  Livs  Stock,  as  utu&ivko  umw 

Horses  (including  ponies),  as  returned  by 

occupiers  of  land- 
Used  solely  for  purpose  of  agriculture, ") 

kc S 

Unbroken  horses  and  mares  kept  solely  *> 

for  breeding  .i...  j 

76x. 
309. 

769, 
299. 

71. 
59. 

71. 
57, 

139. 
50. 

189, 
60. 

418.          406. 

Total  of  horses 

1,070, 

1,058, 

130. 

128, 

189. 

189, 

1.389. 

l*S7i^  1 

Cattle- 
Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf 

1.558, 

r.072, 
1.350, 

1,578. 

1,150, 
1,858, 

254. 

120, 

242. 

260. 

185. 
242, 

395. 

272, 

435. 

398, 

282, 
466, 

2.207, 

8521 

Other  cattle— 
S  years  of  age  and  above 

1464.     u«. ' 

Under  2  years  of  age  

z'S^,       sZhli 

Total  of  cattle 

3.980, 

4,076, 

616, 

687, 

1,102, 

1.131, 

5,698. 

S.S44, 

Sheep— 
1  Tear  old  and  abo^e  ........................... 

18.330. 

11,586. 
6.784. 

'm: 

2,002, 
871, 

4.689. 
2.280. 

4.670, 
2.330. 

18,145. 

10,016, 

18.258. 

Under  1  year  old 

9.93. 

Total  of  sheep  

18.320, 

2.862. 

2.878. 

6.969. 

6,990, 

28.161.  1  28.18S,  , 

pigs 

2,115. 

1.924, 

231. 

216, 

X53. 

164, 

2499. 

8,^9^ 

1 

*  Rfom  Beturas  prepared  by  the  Kegistrar-Qeneral  for  Ireland,  and  laid  before  Paiiia»Mii. 
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of  fforseSf  Catthy  She^,  and  Pigs,  a»  returned  upon  the  ^th  JunBy  1877,  and  2bth  June 
for  Ireland^  and  with  Total  for  United  Kingdom,    [ooo'b  omitted.] 


Inland. 

»  \M 

Channel  Islands. 

United  Kingdom. 
Incladinjr  Isl«  of 

iS16  Oi  wou. 

Jersey. 

Guernsey,  &c 

Man  and 
Chaxxnel  Islands. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877. 

|l876. 

1877. 

1876 

1877. 

1876. 

GSZBN  C 

son,  Babe  Fallow,  Gkass, 

Sec. 

Acres. 
ao,8ao, 

15.42% 

Acres. 
80,8«), 

16.726, 

Acres 
145. 
9^. 

Acres 
146, 

»3, 

Acres 
29. 
19, 

Acres 
29, 

12, 

Acres 
19, 
II. 

Acres 
10, 
11. 

Acres. 
77.829. 
47.263. 

Acres. 
77.829. 

47,401, 

Total  area. 

C  Total  acreage  under  crops,  bare  fal- 

I    low,  and  grass. 

143. 

227, 

M72. 

9. 
I, 

130. 

S31, 

1.487, 

e. 

11, 
]. 

6. 
8, 
12, 

6, 

3. 

3. 

I. 

X, 

2* 

1;^: 

4.239. 

71. 

507. 

313, 

3.125. 
2,76-3. 

'^\ 

629. 
295, 

Com  Crops- 
Wheat. 

Barley  or  bere. 
Oats. 
Rye. 
Beans. 
Peas. 

1.86a, 

1.849, 

26. 

26, 

3. 

8, 

2. 

2. 

11,103. 

11,076, 

Total  of  com  crops. 

872. 

47. 
48. 

881, 
845. 

1 

46, 

i 

4. 
8. 

4. 
I. 

I, 

1, 

I, 
2. 

1, 
2. 

1.393. 

ao. 
230, 

492, 

1.892, 
2.51)0, 

897. 
20. 

221, 

428. 

Green  Crops- 
Potatoes. 

Turnips  and  swedes. 
Mangold. 
CarroU. 
Cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape. 

C  Vetches  and  other  green  crops,  except 

(.     clover  or  grass. 

1,355. 

1.368. 

12, 

12. 

6. 

7. 

3. 

3, 

4,962, 

4,958. 

Total  of  green  crops. 

}  1.925. 

1.881, 

u 

k 

3. 

X, 

\ 

I, 
I, 

1} 

6459» 

6.441, 

Clorer,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  under 
loUtion— 
For  hay. 
Not  for  hay. 

1.925. 

1.861. 

35. 

84, 

4, 

4, 

2. 

1, 

6.459. 

6,441. 

Total  of  clover,  Ac. 

}  10.145. 

10,607. 

{.1: 

il: 

I, 
4, 

1, 
4. 

3. 
2. 

8,) 
2,i 

23.903, 

24.0SS, 

Permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken 
^  in  rotation  (exclusive  of  heath 
or  mountain  land)— 

(-For  hay. 

\  Not  for  hay. 

10,145. 

10.607, 

21, 

21, 

5, 

6. 

5. 

5. 

23,903. 

24,058, 

Total  of  permanent  pasture,  kc. 

123. 
17. 

138. 
18. 

~l. 

.c 

^ 

"~ 

- 

~~" 

131. 

6lJ: 

141, 
70, 
668, 

Flax. 
Hops. 
Bare  fallow  or  uncropped  arable  land. 

¥HX  4TH 

JUME,  1877,  AND  86th  Jumk 

,  1876. 

•     496. 

480, 

c 

8. 
2. 

a, 

2, 

2, 

3 

1.894. 

1,863, 

Horses  (including  ponies),  aa  returned 

by  occupiers  of  land— 
CUned  solely  for  purpose  of  agricul- 
ture, Sec. 
Unbroken    horses    and   mares   kept 
C    solely  for  breeding. 

496. 

480. 

6. 

6. 

2. 

2. 

2, 

2 

1.894. 

1,86H. 

Total  of  horsci. 

1,521. 

1.68S, 

928. 
1,653, 

7. 

3. 

10, 

7. 

6 

I. 
4, 

6. 

], 
4. 

3. 

I, 
3. 

8. 

1, 
8. 

3.745, 

2,^8. 
3.639 

8,776, 

2,600. 
8,720, 

(Battle- 
Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf. 
Other  cattle— 

2  yeHr«  of  age  and  above. 

Under  3  years  of  age. 

3.996, 

4.114, 

20, 

19, 

II. 

11. 

7. 

7, 

9.732. 

9,996, 

Total  of  cattle. 

a.534. 
1.455. 

2,579, 
1,429. 

39. 
29. 

41. 
30, 

- 

„ 

I, 

— 

1, 

20,719, 
11,501, 

20.879. 
11.884, 

Sheep- 
1  year  old  and  above. 
Under  1  year  old. 

3.989, 

4,008. 

68. 

71. 

— 

- 

I. 

1, 

32,220. 

82,263, 

Total  of  sheep. 

m68. 

1.424. 

6, 

6. 

7. 

6, 

5i 

6, 

3.984. 

8.784 

Pigi. 

tluclading  beet  root. 

^^^ 

X  Including  parsnips.              Digitized  by  ^O* 
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Percentage  of  Total  Cultivated  Acreage  under  Various  Kinds  of  Crops^  and  of  the 

dumber  of  each  Kind  of  Live  Stock  to  every  loo  Acres 


Com  oropB  (inoluding  beans  and  1 

^P««»)    J 

Green  crops    

Bare  fallow     

Grass — 

CloYer,  &c.,  under  rotation  

Permanent  pasture    

Other  crops 


Total 


Wheat 

Barley  or  here    

Oats 

Eye .♦.. 

Beans  

Peas     


Total 


Potatoes  

Turnips  and  swedes  

Mangold 

Carrots    

Cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape 

Vetches,  lucerne,  and  any  other ' 
green  crop,  except  clover  or 
graw    - 

Total    


Horses 
CatUe 
Sheep 
Pig8 


Enf^land. 


Wales. 


1877.        1876.        1877.        1876.        1877. 


Seotknd. 


1876. 


PSBOENTAOB  OF  TOTAL  CirLTiyi.TED  AcSBAdX 


30'o 
**4 


>»'3 

44*7 

o'3 


lOO'O 


30-1 

11-4 
2-6 


11-5 

44-2 

0-3 


100-0 


i8-i 

4-8 

0-8 


12-9 
63*4 


18-4 

4-8 
0-9 


13-3 

62-6 

00 


1000 


30-a 

14*9 
o'4 


3o'i 

a4'4 

o"o 


lOO'O 


80-3 

14-9 

o*4 


80-0 

24-4 

00 


1000 


Pebcektagb  op  Total  Acbbagb  of  Cobv  Cson 


40*9 
i7'4 

20*4 

0-7 
6-4 
4"i 


lOQ-O 


38-8 

290 

210 

0-6 

6-7 

3-9 


1000 


ao-3 
29-7 

48-4 
o'3 
0-6 
0-7 


lOO'O 


18-9 

30-8 

48-6 

0-3 

0-7 

0-7 


100-0 


5*7 
19-1 

7a-5 
0-7 
1-8 

O'l 


lOO'O 


6-6 
19-2 
72-6 
0^ 
1-9 
0-1 


100-0 


PSBOBlTTAaE  OF  TOTAL  ACRBAGB   OF  GbXXK  CbOFS 


11*0 

54'i 
i»'7 

6-4 

i5'2 


11-2 

56-7 

12-3 

0-5 

6-3 

130 


100-0 


33'i 

54-7 

6-0 

o*3 
i-o 

4'9 


32-9 

55-6 

5-7 

0-3 

1-0 

4-5 


100-0 


23-8 

7^8 

0-3 

0'2 
0-7 


100*0 


22-4 

74-S 

0-3 

0-1 

0-8 

21 


100*0 


NUHBBB  OF  BAOH  KiKD  OF  LlYB  STOCK  TO  BTXBT 


4*4 
16-4 

75-4 
8-7 


4-4 

4' 7 

4-7 

4-0 

41 

16-8 

22-6 

23-6 

23-6 

24-4 

75-7 

104-8 

105-9 

»49'3 

160-7 

8-0 

8-4 

7-9 

5*3 

3-3 
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Acreage  of  Com  aiid  Oreen  Crops  under  the  several  Descriptions  of  such  Crops,  and 
under  CtUtivation,  in  each  of  the  Years  1877  and  1876. 


1 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. 
inclndiuK  I»le  of  Man 
and  Channel  Islandi. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877. 

1876. 

UUDBB  YABI0U8  KiNDS  07  CbOPS  IV  EACH  TeAB. 

29*0 
11-3 

14-2 

43*3 

0'3 

29-1 

11-3 
21 

14-4 

42-9 

0-2 

12-1 

8-8 
o-i 

65-7 
0-8 

11-8 

8-7 
0-1 

11-8 

66-8 

0-8 

23-5 

'•3 

13-7 
50-6 

o'4 

23-3 

10-5 
1-4 

13-6 

50-7 

0-6 

/  Corn  crops  (including  beans  and 
1     peas) 
Gh-een  crops 
Bare  fallow 
arass— 

Clover,  &o.,  under  rotation 
Permanent  pasture 
Other  crops 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

1000 

Total 

UlTDBB  BACH  KUTD   OP  COBH  CbOP  IN   BACH   YeAB. 

34'4 

26-2 

29-9 
o'6 

S'S 
3*4 

82-6 

27-6 

80-4 

0-6 

5-6 

3-2 

n 

12-2 
79-0 

0*5 

O'l 

6-5 
12-0 
80-4 
0-4 
0-6 
0-1 

29-9 

^3*9 

38-2 

0-6 

4-6 
2-8 

28-2 

24-9 

38-8 

0-6 

4-8 

27 

Wheat 

Barley  or  here 

Oats 

Rye 

Beaus 

Peas 

lOO'O 

1000 

100 -o 

1000 

lOO'O 

1000 

Total 

VHDVR  EACH   KiND  OP   Q-EEBIC   CbOP  IK   EACH  TbAB. 

H'3 
57-8 

10*0 

o*4 
"•3 

14-1 

60-1 

9-7 

0-5 

5-0 

10-6 

^4-3 

24-8 

3-6 

0*3 

3-5 

3'5 

64-6 

25-3 

3-6 

0-2 

30 

3-3 

28-1 
48-8 

8-2 
o*4 
4-6 

9'9 

281 

50-4 

80 

0-4 

4-5 

8-6 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes 

Mangold 

Carrots 

Cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape 
'  Vetches,  lucerne,  and  any  other 
green   crop,  except  cloYer  or 
.     grass 

lOO'O 

100-0 

loo-o 

100-0 

loo-o 

100-0 

Total 

lOO  AOBBS  VNDBB  CbOPS,  FaLLOW  AND  GeaBS. 

i8-o 

88-8 

7*9 

4-4 
18-5 
89-3 

7-3 

3*2 

25-9 
3^5-9 

9-5 

30 
26-2 
25-5 

91 

4-0 

20-6 

68-2 

8-4 

4-0 
21-1 
68-0 

7-9 

Horses 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Pigs 
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V. — Notices  of  New  Books. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  additions  to  the 
library  of  the  Statistical  Society,  is  Dr.  Greorg  Mayr's  work, 
entitled  Die  Oesetzmdssigkeit  im  CkseUschaftslehen — Statistitfche 
8tudwn,  This  able  and  interesting  volume  is  intended  as  a 
popular  exposition  of  the  statistical  method  as  applied  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  society.  Dr.  Mayr  may  be  congratalated  on  the 
success  with  which  he  has  accomplished  the  by  no  means  easy  task 
he  has  set  himself  to  perform.  In  addition  to  a  lucid  style,  and  a 
power  of  grouping  the  details  of  his  subject  in  the  order  most 
saitable  for  his  purpose,  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  and  is  not 
fitted  for  general  comprehension.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  no 
amount  of  learning  and  research  would  have  saved  the  book  from 
being  a  failure  as  a  popular  treatise  on  statistics.  The  subject  is  so 
difficalt,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  majority  so  **  dry,"  that  the 
obstacles  to  its  popularisation  are  extreme.  Even  among  people  of 
culture,  there  are  many  to  whom  the  very  name  of  **  statistics  " 
has  a  dreary  sound,  and  whose  repugnance  to  scienti6c  inquiries 
based  on  "  mere  figures  "  is  only  enhanced  by  what  little  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  they  may  possess.  No  doubt  a  good  deal 
of  this  prejudice  arises  from  the  want  of  a  really  good  elementary 
treatise  on  statistics,  which  would  give  the  ordinary  intelligent 
Englishman  the  instruction  and  information  he  requires,  on  a 
subject  which,  if  rightly  understood,  is  of  the  highest  importance 
as  regards  the  State.  An  English  handbook  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  statistics,  as  clear  and  sound  as  the  German  volume 
before  us,  would  greatly  promote  the  study  of  the  subject  by 
persons  whose  co-operation  might  be  very  useful  to  scientific 
statists.  Dr.  Mayr  more  than  once  alludes  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  reliable  information,  arising  from  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  what  is  said  of  Germany  holds  true  also  for  this 
country.  Those  familiar  with  statistical  inquiry  will  probably  find 
little  new  information  in  Dr.  Mayr's  book,  but  they  will  certainly 
gain  by  reading  it  some  valuable  ideas  both  on  the  theoretical  and 
on  the  practical  parts  of  statistics.  The  work  is  divided  into  an 
introduction  and  three  sections.  In  the  introduction  the  author 
briefly  discusses  the  relation  of  the  statistical  method  to  the 
physical  sciences,  and  to  social  science,  and  points  out  the  fallacy 
involved  in  the  ordinary  notion  of  the  disparateness  of  nature  and 
social  life.  In  Section  1,  he  treats  of  the  statistical  method  as 
applied  to  social  phenomena ;  in  Section  2  be  explains  and  discusses 
the  use  of  statistics  of  population ;  and  in  Section  3  he  deals  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  at  less  length,  with  statistics  of  morality. 
Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Mayr  would  prefer  to  use  the 
phrase  "numerical  method"  instead  of  "statistical  method," 
though  he  admits  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  change  the 
existmg  phraseology.  Certainly  it  is  desirable  that  the  same  word 
should  not  be  used  to  denote  both  a  method  and  a  science,  particu- 
larly as  the  method  is  employed  moi^  or  loss  in  several  sciences. 
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But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  real  solution  of  this  little  difficulty  of 
nomenclature,  is  to  cease  talking  of  a  science  of  statistics  altogether, 
and  frankly  admit  that  the  statistical  method  is  a  method,  and 
nothing  more.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  only  method  possible  in 
sociology^  does  not  give  it  any  claim  to  be  considered  a  science.  If 
we  are  to  go  on  speaking  of  the  science  of  statistics,  when  we 
mean  sociology,  it  would  be  as  well  to  adopt  Dr.  Mayr*s  sagges- 
tion,  and  speak  of  the  "numerical"  and  not  the  "statistical" 
methods  of  investigating  phenomena. 

Having  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  ordinary  nomen- 
clature, Dr.  Mayr  proceeds  to  give  his  definition  of  what  he  regards 
as  par  excellence  the  Statistic  Science.  He  affirms  it  to  be  "  the 
systematic  co-ordination  and  explanation  of  actual  events,  and  of 
the  laws  of  man's  social  life  that  may  be  deduced  from  these,  on 
the  basis  of  the  quantitative  observation  of  aggregates  of  indi- 
viduals ; "  which  is  as  good  a  definition  for  ordinary  purposes  as  is 
likely  to  be  needed.  It  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  definition  given 
by  Quetelet,  and  compare  it  with  Dr.  Mayr's.  In  the  view  taken 
by  the  distinguished  Belgian  savanty  we  can  plainly  trace  the  effect 
of  the  earlier  conception  of  statistics,  as  supplying  a  sort  of 
inventory  of  the  chief  components  of  a  State,  Dr.  Mayr  remarks, 
that,  in  his  own  definition,  there  is  nothing  about  a  State  at  all ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  though  this  omission  is  strictly  correct, 
yet  statistics  and  the  State  necessarily  have  a  great  deal  in  common, 
and  can  render  one  another  inestimable  services.  The  statist 
certainly  would  be  all  but  helpless,  were  it  not  for  the  materials 
supplied  to  him  by  the  results  of  official  investigations,  often, 
indeed,  until  of  late  years,  always  carried  out  for  some  other  reason 
than  the  fnrtherance  of  statistics.  Dr.  Mayr  remarks  that  the 
modes  of  conducting  an  inquiry  for  administrative  purposes,  are 
not  those  best  suited  for  the  requirements  of  statists,  and  especially 
that  the  boundaries  of  States  are  not  fixed  with  reference  to  those 
geographical  considerations  which  necessarily  guide  statistical 
inquirers.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  statists  can  be  of  great  use 
to  the  statesman  is  obvioas.  For  not  only  is  the  latter  in  need  of  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  mass  of  facts  he  obtains,  but  the 
statist  can  suggest  valuable  improvements  in  the  mode  of  collecting 
these  facts.  Dr.  Mayr  lays  great  stress  on  the  importance  of 
keeping  distinct  the  operations  of  collecting  the  single  £eu3ts,  and  of 
uniting  them  to  form  tables  of  statistics.  Even  at  the  present  time, 
he  remarks,  statistics  of  industry  are  collected  in  Germany  without 
proper  attention  to  this  maxim,  and  the  consequence  is  that  much 
of  the  existing  statistical  material  regarding  German  industry  is 
almost  useless.  Dr.  Mayr  divides  the  operations  of  statistical 
inquiry  into  three  stages.  First,  observation ;  secondly,  reckoning 
the  numbers  thus  obtained  and  grouping  them  in  the  proper  manner; 
thirdly,  the  scientific  application  of  the  materials  thus  produced, 
to  the  problems  of  social  science.  The  remarks  on  the  best  method 
of  performing  the  primary  operation,  contained  in  pp.  27 — 42,  and 
pp.  99 — 113,  are  very  valuable.  How  a  census  should  be  taken  is  a 
question  which  can  only  be  answered  by  official  statists  such  as 
Dr.  Mayr,  who  can  supplement  their  theoretical  knowledge  with  the 
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results  of  long  experience  in  tlie  practical  management  of  statistical 
inquiry . 

As  might  be  expected,  Dr.  Mayr  takes  the  greater  part  of  his 
examples  from  the  statistics  prepared  by  the  bureau  of  which  he  is 
the  du^ctor.  Some  of  the  facts  he  produces  are  remarkable,  while 
in  one  or  two  cases  a  state  of  things  is  revealed  which  is  not 
in  harmony  with  opinions  hitherto  held.  One  of  these  is  the  great 
mortality  of  boys  in  their  first  year,  which  occurs  in  a  great  part  of 
South  Germany,  particularly  in  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  the  excess  of  males  over  females  was  not 
reduced  to  zero  until  the  twentieth  year ;  but  Dr.  Mayr  found  that, 
in  the  above-mentioned  districts,  girls  were  actually  in  excess  of 
boys  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  death-rate  for  children  of 
both  sexes  is  frightfully  high  in  the  locality  in  question,  to  a  large 
extent  on  account  of  bad  methods  of  rearing  the  newly-born,  in 
Dr.  Mayr's  opinion.  Why  the  conditions  should  be  less  favourable 
for  boys  than  for  girls  is  unknown.  As  another  of  Dr.  Mayr's 
examples  of  statistics  of  mortality,  we  would  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  interesting  though  not  entirely  new,  facts  shown  in 
the  diagrams  on  pp.  285  and  289.  The  first  of  these  shows  the 
monthly  death-rate  of  five  countries  simultaneously.  The  contrast 
between  the  course  of  the  line  denoting  the  death-rate  of  Norway 
with  that  of  Italy  is  striking.  In  the  former,  August  is  the  least 
deadly  mouth,  in  the  latter  it  is  the  most  fatal.  The  lines  of 
Bavaria  and  Belgium  are,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  similar  in  all 
respects.  The  other  table  gives  the  death-rate  in  France  of  persons 
of  different  ages  each  month  of  the  year.  The  first  group  consists 
of  persons  under  one  year  old,  the  next  of  those  from  one  to  ten, 
the  third  from  ten  to  thirty,  and  so  on,  to  seventy  years  and 
upwards.  The  differences  in  the  lines  denoting  the  different  ages 
is  noteworthy.  August  is  a  very  fatal  month  for  the  newly-born, 
while  for  the  old,  February  is  the  most  dangerous.  Dr.  Mayr  has 
obtained  some  interesting  information  as  to  the  birth-places  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Bavaria.'  Not  half  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation of  Bavaria  are  bom  in  the  towns  in  which  they  reside.  The 
actual  proportion  of  the  native  bom  to  the  whole  population  of  an 
average  Bavarian  town  is  only  47  per  cent.  The  figures  for  Munich 
are  especially  striking.  There  are  in  all  Bavaria,  only  90,072 
persons  who  were  bom  in  the  capital,  and  the  population  of  Munich 
is  169,693.  Dr.  Mayr  is  of  opinion  that  a  further  investigation  of 
the  phenomenon  here  mentioned  is  desirable,  and  thinks  that 
steps  should  be  taken  for  the  same  purpose  in  other  countries. 
Another  branch  of  statistical  inquiry  which  requires  attention,  is 
that  regarding  what  Dr.  Mayr  calls  the  "  somatological ''  differences 
among  populations,  t.e.,  differences  of  complexion,  colour  of  eyes, 
hair,  &c.  Hitherto  he  has  found  the  dif&culty  of  obtaining  reliable 
statistics  on  this  subject  very  great.  It  seems  that  the  modem 
German  citizen  has  a  mortal  aversion  to  being  classed  as  "dark 
complexioned,"  and  his  desire  to  believe  himself  a  true  child  of 
the  race  whose  ideal  was  the  yellow-haired  Siegfried,  leads  him  to 
play  tricks  with  the  collectors  of  information  on  this  delicate 
matter.      Dr.  Mayr  especially  records  the  simple  answer  of  one 
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official,  who  evidently  sympathised  with  the  people  of  his  district 
on  tho  question.  He  returned  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  in  his 
district  all  the  population  "  were  of  Caucasian  race,  and  had  white 
skins."  Of  course  the  best  antidote  for  the  state  of  mind  which 
is  here  revealed,  is  the  circulation  of  sounder  ideas  regarding  the 
purpose  for  which  statistics  are  collected. 

When  Que  tele  t  commenced  the  masterly  series  of  "letters"  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  nature  and  future  destiny  of  statistics,  he 
felt  himself  bound  at  the  outset  to  defend  his  newly-formulated 
science  from  the  assaults  of  the  believers  in  free  will.  Though 
the  course  of  the  philosophic  war  has  recently  been  to  all  appear- 
ance unfavourable  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  Dr.  Mayr  has  taken 
pains  to  show  that  the  admitted  facts  of  statistical  inquiry  are  not 
necessarily  in  contradiction  with  the  existence  of  free  will.  We 
must  refer  the  reader  to  pp.  349 — 355  for  Dr.  Mayr*s  masterly  expo- 
sition of  the  relations  of  statistics  to  the  Libertarian  dogma.  His 
view  is  briefly,  that  free  will  is  a  real  but  relatively  small  force, 
acting  within  limits  which  though  real  are  not  well  defined.  To 
students  of  the  history  of  statistics,  Dr.  Mayr's  account  of  Johann 
Peter  Siissmilch  will  be  very  interesting.  Sussmilch  lived  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  and  certainly  showed  great  aptitude  for 
statistical  inquiry,  especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  very 
meagre  materials  on  which  he  had  to  work.  Whether  he  was  the 
equal  of  Quetelet,  as  Dr.  Mayr  would  seem  to  imply  (p.  221),  is  a 
question  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  raising,  still  less  in  answering. 
That  Siissmilch's  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  "  worthy  pioneer " 
in  the  new  country  over  which  Quetelet  carried  a  rough  but  compre- 
hensive survey,  have  been  neglected,  may  be  true;  but  in  all 
departments  of  human  activity  the  man  who  works  out  a  conception 
and  makes  it  available  for  practical  purposes,  must  be  considered  as 
the  originator  of  such  consequences  as  arise  from  it.  Though 
Siissmilch  may  be  the  Kepler,  Quetelet  is  the  Newton,  of  statistics. 

[Since  this  notice  was  written  the  CouncU  of  the  Statistical 
Society  has  decided  to  prepare  and  circulate  a  translated  abridgment 
of  Dr.  Mayr's  book,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  as  a  supplement 
to  the  next  number  of  the  JouTTial.'] 

We  have  next  to  notice  "  Recherches  sur  la  loi  du  Mouvement 
T^legraphique  International.  Par  C.  L.  Madson,  avec  10  tableaux 
et  une  carte.  Copenhague,  Paris,  1877/'  This  essay  on  the  statis- 
tics of  international  telegraphy  is  in  many  respects  a  notable 
effort  in  statistical  science.  The  author,  Herr  Madsen,  has  had  a 
large  part  in  the  management  of  the  Grande  Compagnie  des 
T61^graphiques  du  Nord,  but  he  appears  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  a 
man  of  a  very  mathematical  turn  of  mind.  Accordingly,  he  has 
taken  the  statistics  of  telegraphic  communication  between  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  mathematical  laws  which  the  amounts 
obey.  He  arrives  at  an  empirical  equation  in  which  the  number 
of  telegrams  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  variable  co-efficient, 
mxdtiplied  into  the  sum  of  three  terms.  Two  of  these  terms 
consist  of  the  tonnages  of  shipping,  belonging  to  either  of  the 
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conntries  telegraphically  nnited,  but  navigating  between  the  other 
conntry  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  third  term,  however,  is 
the  most  important,  and  consists  of  the  sqnare  root  of  the  value  of 
the  direct  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  multiplied  by  the 
sqoare  root  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  plying,  whether  with  cargo 
or  in  ballast,  directly  between  the  countries.  It  is  only  the  com- 
mercial traffic  which  is  taken  into  account ;  telegrams  relating  to 
domestic  affairs  are  of  comparatively  inconsiderable  amount.  The 
variable  co-efficient  is,  however,  a  very  important  quantity:  it 
partly  depends  upon  the  telegraphic  progress  of  a  country,  that  is, 
apparently,  the  habit  which  has  been  acquired  of  using  the 
telegraph.  But  it  also  varies  inversely  as  the  commercial  distance 
between  the  countries  considered.  The  author  has  shown  great 
ingenuity  in  defining  and  investigating  what  he  calls  the  com- 
mercial centres  of  gravity  of  countries,  the  distances  between 
which  represent  their  commercial  distances.  Another  important 
quantity  is  the  commercial  unit,  that  is  the  average  value  of  the 
goods  dealt  with  in  each  transaction.  One  teleg^m  will  order 
goods  to  the  extent  of  io,oooZ.  as  easily  as  to  the  value  of  lOoL 
The  same  amount  of  commerce  will  therefore  work  the  telegraphs 
more  as  the  commercial  unit  is  less.  It  is  finally  shown  that  the 
habit  of  using  the  telegraph  increases  in  a  geometric  series 
depending  on  the  lapse  of  time.  All  this  theory  applies  only  to 
international  traffic,  inland  telegrams  following  wholly  different 
laws,  as  Sir  James  Anderson  had  previously  pointed  out  in  his 
statistics  of  telegraphy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  highly  ingenious  and  scientific 
manner  in  which  Herr  Madsen  has  approached  the  problem.  The 
chief  objection  to  be  made  to  his  work  is  that  the  statistics  of  four 
years'  traffic  merely  between  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  seem  to  form  a  somewhat  narrow  basis  on  which  to 
rear  so  elaborate  a  mathematical  theory.  Long  and  careful  study 
would  be  requisite  before  any  one  could  pretend  to  judge  the  success 
of  Herr  Madsen  in  discovering  the  exact  form  of  the  laws ;  but  there 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  essay  is  a  model  of  the  manner  in 
which  statistical  questions  must  be  approached  sooner  or  later.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  designing  or  specu- 
lating in  telegraphic  cable  companies  might  derive  very  useful  hints 
from  the  thorough  analysis  of  the  causes  of  telegraphic  traffic  which 
this  essay  contains.  There  are  very  few  men  who  combine  business 
experience  with  the  mathematical  power  shown  in  this  essay,  of 
which  we  have  been  able  to  give  a  mere  apergUj  leaving  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  telegraphy  or  of  statistical  method  to  study 
the  work  itself  in  detail. 

Another  book  on  our  list  is  a  volume  "  On  Chinese  Currency, 
Coin,  and  Paper  Money.  By  W.  Vissering,  Leiden  (B.  J.  Brill), 
1877."  Now  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  banking  accounts  of 
a  Babylonian  firm,  it  is  time  that  we  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  long  history  of  money  in  China.  Dr.  Vissering,  son  of  the 
professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Leiden, 
presents  us  with  the  present  elaborate  work  upon  the  subject^ 
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written  in  English.  It  chiefly  consists  of  the  celebrated  treatise 
"  The  Examination  of  Currency  "  of  the  Chinese  scholar  Ma-twan- 
Ztn,  contained  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  yolumes  of  his  great  cyclo- 
psBdia.  This  early  economist  was  bom  in  the  Kian^-si  province  of 
China,  probably  about  the  year  1245,  when  the  social  condition  of 
China  was  rendered  miserable  by  the  over- issue  of  paper  money. 
After  holding  public  offices  of  importance,  he  devoted  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  to  scientific  studies,  and  collected  his 
history  of  money  from  annals  of  the  different  dynasties  which 
were  even  then  ancient.  Dr.  Vissering  gives  the  text  in  Chinese 
characters,  a  careful  translation  into  English,  and  elaborate 
commentaries.  Thus  the  European  reader  is  for  the  first  time 
enabled  to  study  the  experience  of  a  thousand  and  more  years 
back  in  the  great  empire  of  China.  We  have,  for  instance,  the 
speeches  delivered  at  a  privy  council  of  the  Emperor  Hiao-wu-ti, 
of  the  Sung  dynasty,  some  years  after  a.d.  430.  One  of  the 
speeches,  as  Dr.  Vissering  points  out  (p.  74),  displays  a  perfect 
comprehension  of  (Jresham's  theorem,  that  bad  money  cannot 
drive  out  good  money.  A  little  later  (p.  80)  we  have  a  complete 
statement  of  the  important  principle  that  false  coining  can  only  be 
prevented  by  excellent  mechanical  execution  of  the  coinage,  and 
not  by  penal  laws.  In  the  reign  of  Elao-ti,  of  the  Tsi  Dynasty, 
Kung-K'Ai  spoke  as  follows : — "  The  fact  that  false  coiners  are  not 
restrained  by  severe  laws,  results  from  the  way  in  which  the  money 
is  cast  on  the  part  of  Government,  which  is  too  sparing  of  the 
copper,  and  grudges  the  expenses  consequent  upon  the  mechanical 
process.  They  who  act  up  to  such  principles  have  a  notion  of 
money  without  heeding  its  character  as  an  instrument  in  daily  use 
to  ftirther  exchange.  Their  purposes  and  desires  are  merely  to 
make  the  pieces  light  and  as  numerous  as  possible.  They  take 
care  that  the  mechanical  process  is  as  simple  as  possible,  and  the 
fabrication  of  the  pieces  easy ;  but  they  do  not  consider  what  are 
the  fatal  consequences  of  it." 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  correct  idea  of  the  amount  of  curious 
information  contained  in  this  volume.  Not  only  the  metallic  but 
the  paper  money,  which  circulated  for  many  centuries,  is  carefully 
described.  We  have  frequent  statistical  returns  of  the  notes  issued 
and  withdrawn,  and  of  the  rates  of  depreciation  at  which  they  circu- 
lated. Much  of  Ma-twan-lin's  text  reads  (that  is  in  English)  just 
like  telegraphic  reports  of  the  currency  manipulations  at  Washington. 
Thus,  about  the  year  a.d.  1168,  Tsiang-fei  reports  ; — "  During  the 
last  month  the  hoei-tsze  which  were  in  use  have  been  withdrawn 
and  redeemed  with  gold  and  silver.  Now  the  same  course  must  be 
pursued,  and  if  the  number  of  hoei-tsze  issued  gradually  increases, 
gold  and  silver  must  continually  be  given  to  withdraw  them."  The 
minister  proceeds : — "  The  means  to  prevent  depreciation  is  now  to 
collect  them  together  and  then  again  to  expand  them  .... 
and  in  this  way  always  to  balance  them  that  they  may  remain  at 
full  value.  Now,  if  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  of  this  year 
workpeople  are  appointed  to  print  and  coin  them,  an  amount  of  lo 
millions  string,  may  be  ready  at  the  end  of  this  year.  When  at 
that  time  the  exchange  of  the  old  hoei-tsse  begins,  on  eveiy  bill 
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whicli  is  exclianged  a  preminm  of  20  cash  shall  be  exchanged." 
We  leaiTi  on  p.  212,  that  these  hoei-teze  were  originally  intended 
to  act,  not  as  common  money,  but  rather  as  receipts  for  tea,  salt-, 
aromatics,  and  other  Government  productions,  in  the  manner  of 
dock  warrants. 

In  pp.  197,  <fcc.,  we  have  an  account  of  the  earlv  Tartar  currency, 
which  was  borrowed  from  China.  The  whole  volume  is  a  mine  of 
novel  statistical  and  economical  information ;  it  contains  moreover 
facsimiles  of  ancient  and  modem  Chinese  paper  money,  and  a 
learned  introductory  chapter.  Dr.  Vissering*s  English  is  good,  but 
not  perfect ;  let  him  who  would  criticise  it,  find  an  Englif^  scholar 
to  translate  another  volume  of  Ma-twan-lin's  cyclopaedia  into 
Dutch !  Economists  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  tedious 
and  indefatigable  labours  of  Dr.  Yissering. 

There  has  now  been  added  to  the  library  the  last  fifteen 
volumes  of  **  A  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal,"  by  W.  W.  Hunter, 
B.A.,  LL.D.,  an  elaborate  work  in  twenty  volumes,  published  by 
command  of  the  Government  of  India.  It  would  be  beyond  our 
province  to  attempt  any  description  of  this  important  work,  to 
which  we  can  only  direct  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Society, 
especially  those  connected  with  India.  We  take  the  opportunity 
of  adding  that  the  publication  of  the  work  in  this  country  has  been 
arranged  through  Messrs.  Triibner,  who  offer  it  for  sale  at  the 
nominal  price  of  5^.  per  volume,  coupled  with  the  intimation  that 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  copies  are  for  sale. 

Among  other  new  works  also  added  to  the  library,  we  have  to 
notice  a  translation  by  Mr.  Heywood,  late  President  of  the  Socieiy, 
of  Professor  Heer*s  "  Primeval  World  of  Switzerland."  The  work 
is  in  two  volumes,  and  contains  no  fewer  than  560  illustrations,  so 
that  nothing  is  wanted  to  make  the  work  a  complete  record  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates.  The  translation  and  execution  of  the 
translations  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  the  value  of  the 
translation  is  enhanced  by  the  editor's  notes.  There  have  also 
been  received,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  usual  list,  Mr.  Giffen's 
essay  on  **  Stock  Exchange  Securities  ;"  a  short  essay  by  Dr.  Mayr, 
"  Ueber  die  Kindersterblichkeit  in  Miinchen ;"  and  many  others. 

Of  works  of  reference  we  are  glad  to  notice  an  attempt  to 
increase  the  information  of  the  public  as  to  our  local  governments, 
in  the  shape  of  a  "Municipal  Corporations  Directory  and  Year 
Book,"  edited  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Somers  vine.  The  Directory  appears 
to  contain  a  good  deal  of  statistical  and  other  information  i^  regard 
to  each  municipality,  and  could  be  usefully  enlarged  in  a  future 
edition. 

The  quarter  is  not  one  in  which  there  are  many  parliamentary 
publications.  Most  of  those  belonging  to  the  past  session  are 
issued  in  the  September  quarter,  so  that  very  few  remain  to  the 
last  quarter  of  the  financial  year.  We  have  to  notice,  however,  the 
Agricultural  Returns  for  Great  Britain,  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  which,  according  to  usual  practice,  we  have  given  a 
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summary  in  another  pai*t  of  this  Journal,  The  form  of  the  returns 
has  been  slightly  altered  in  the  present  publication,  and  the  report 
states  that  the  information  as  to  foreign  and  colonial  agriculture 
formerly  incorporated  with  these  returns,  will  henceforth  be  given 
in  the  statistical  abstracts  relating  to  foreign  countries  and  to  the 
colonies  respectively  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  have 
also  to  notice  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Grovemment 
Board,  for  the  year  1875-76,  containing  the  usual  tables.  The 
principal  topic  of  the  report  is  the  progress  lately  made  in 
restricting  out-door  relief  throughout  the  country,  which  has  had 
for  effect  a  great  diminution  of  pauperism.  The  other  Parlia- 
mentary publications  received  during  the  quarter,  comprise  the 
Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  monthly  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  and  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  India  issued  by  the  India  Office,  to  which  latter  publi- 
cation impoi*tant  additions  have  been  made,  especially  as  regards 
the  population  of  India. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  room  to  notice  the  various  official 
publications  issued  by  the  Statistical  Bureaux  of  Foreign  States, 
which  have  again  been  most  important.  Italy  again  is  the  largest 
contributor,  and  we  would  direct  attention  especially  to  the 
"  Statistica  Finanziaria — Prospetti  e  Tavole  Oraffiche  " — a  volume  of 
financial  statistics,  for  each  tax,  and  each  province  of  Italy,  which 
is  perhaps  unequalled  for  fulness  among  the  official  publications  of 
any  State.  The  "  Bolletino  Consolare*'  is  also  an  interesting 
document ;  this  publication  by  the  Italian  Government  rivalling  in 
some  respects  the  well-known  reports  by  Consuls  and  Secretaries  of 
Legation  issued  by  our  own  Foreign  Office.  We  can  hardly  hope 
to  do  justice,  however,  to  the  merits  of  Italian  statistics  in  this 
brief  form,  and  we  must  again  express  the  wish  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  will  make  use  of  them  and  attempt  to 

five  an  account  of  them.  The  United  States,  Germany,  Austria., 
weden  and  Norway,  have  also  sent  numerous  publications,  mostly 
in  continuation  of  former  issues,  and  the  importance  and  value  of 
which  are  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  alphabetical  list  which 
follows. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  mention  the  fact  of  the  publication  by 
M.  Block  of  a  "  Traite  Th6orique  et  Pratique  de  Statistique,''  which 
appears  to  go  over  the  whole  ground,  and  contains  a  long  account  of 
the  history  of  statistics.  We  have  received  this  volume  too  late  to 
give  any  notice  of  it.  It  differs  in  method  from  that  of  Dr.  Mayr 
above  analysed,  and  the  two  works  will  rather  supplement  than 
compete  with  each  other.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  study  of 
statistics  will  be  not  a  little  promoted  by  the  issue  of  two  such 
works. 
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Donations. 


By  vhom  Presented. 


AUSTBIA — 

SUtistisches  Jahrbuch,  1874,  Heft  x ;— 1875,  Heft  yi 
— 8vo.    Wien,  1877  

StatistiBche  Monatachrift,   III  Jahrgang.     Heft 
toy.  8vo.    Wien,  1877 


Beloixtm.    Statistique  M^dicale  de  T  Arm^e  Beige,  1870-  *! 
74.    271pp.,  4to.    Bruxelles,  1877.    (2  oopiea) J 


Chiva.    Reports  on  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Porte,  1875, 
with  Appendix.    288,  89  pp.,  4to.    Shanghai,  1877 


'{ 


Fbance — 

Ck>mpte  G^n^ral  de  rAdministration  de  ]a  Justice 
Civile  et  Commerciale  en  France  pendant  Tann^ 
1875.    195  pp.,  4to.    Paris,  1877 

Compte  G^n^ral  de  TAdministration  de  la  Justice 
Criminelle  en  France  pendant  Tann^  1875.  281  pp., 
4to.    Puris,  1877 

L'Economiste  Fran9ais.     (Current  numbers) 

Revue  Bibliographique  Universelle 

Pax  tie  Litteraire.    Vol.  xx,  Nos.  4,  5  and  6. 
Partie  Technique.      Tol.  xxi,  Nos.  10  and  11. 

Soci^t^  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  Journal  de  la. 
Vol.  xviii,  Nos.  10, 11  and  12    ^ 

Statistique  Annuelle  de  la  France.  Nouyelle  Serie. 
Tome  iy,  ann^  1874.  442  pp.,  imp.  4to.  Paris, 
1877  • 

Gebmavt— 

Frankfurt  a.  M.  Jahreeberioht  fiber  die  Yerwaltung 
des  Medicinalwesens  der  Stadt,  fur  das  Jahr  1876. 


300  pp.,  8vo.    Frankfurt,  1877.. 
nkfur  * 


Frankfurt  a.  M.  Statistische  Mittheilungen  iiber  den 
Ciyilstand  der  Stadt  im  Jahre  1876.  19  pp.,  4to. 
Frankfurt,  1877  

Die  Bev5lkerung  der  Erde.  Herausgegeben  Ton  E. 
Behm  und  H.  Wagner,  iy.  120  pp.,  2  £arten,  4to. 
Gk>tha,  1877 

Monatshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  1877. 
Band  25.    Hefte  8,  9  und  10.    4to.    Berlin,  1877.... 

Naohtrag  pro  1876  zu  der  Statistik  der  Mortalitftts-,] 
Inyalidit&ts-,  und  Morbilit&tsyerh&ltnisse,  bei  dem  | 
Beamten-Personal  der  Deutschen  Eisenbahn  Yer- 
waltungen.    24  pp.,  8yo.    Berlin,  1877  J 

HUN&AET— 

Buda-Pesth.    Die  Sterbliohkeit  der  Stadt  Budapest  in  ' 
den  Jahren  1874  und  1875,  und  deren  Ursachen. 
Yon  J.  Eorosi.    150  pp.,  4to.    Budapest,  1877 

Ditto.  IJntersuchungen  Uber  die  Einkommen-  und 
Hauszinssteuer  fur  Budapest  in  den  Jahren  1873  und 
1874.    YonJ.Koroei.    57pp.,4to.    Budapest,  1877 


E.  E.  Statistischen 
Central  Commis- 
sion 


The  Belgian  Gk>- 
yemment 

The  Inspeotor-G^eiL. 
of  Chinese  Mari- 
time Customs 


Le    Ministre  de  1» 
Justice 


The  Editor 


LaSoci^t^ 

The  French  €h>T«Ri- 
ment 


Bureau  der  Stadt 
Frankfurt  a.  M. 

Frankfurter  Yerein 
for  Ghec^raphie 
und  Statistik 

Prof.  H.  Wagner 

Kaiserlichen  Statis- 
tischen Amt.  Berlin 


G.  Behm 


Le  Bureau  Com- 
munal de  Statis- 
tique 
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Donations. 


HUNGABT — Contd. 

Dslb  Ungariache  UntcmchtsweBen,  1875.    467  pp.,  4to. 
Budapest,  1877   

Statistica  del  Tiaggi  (1876)  dai  Bastimenti  Ungarici  a' 
Lungo  Corao.     87  pp.,  4to.     Fiume,  1877  j' 

StatistlBches  Jahrbudi  fiir  Ungam.   t.  Jabrgang. 
Heft,  4to.    Budapest,  1877  


:*} 


Itait— 


!To.88.f 
pies ....  I 

^} 


Annali  del  Miuistero,  anno  1877.    I.  Semestre,  "So. 
404  pp.,  diagrams.    8to.     Roma,  1877.     2  copies 

Archiyio  di  Statistica.    Anno  ii.     Fasc.  1.     161  pp< 
map.  8vo.    Roma,  1877 

Bollettino  Bimestrale  delle  Situazioni  dei  Conti  e  del  l 
moTemento  dei  depositi  delle  casse  di  Risparmio.  > 
Anno  2.     No.  4.    Imp.  8vo.     Roma,  1877 J 

Bollettino  Mensile  delle  Situazioni  dei  Conti,  delle 
Banche  popolari  e  instituti  di  credito.  Anno  8, 
1877.    No.  4 

Bollettino  Consolare.  Yols.  iii-xiL  8yo.  1866-76. 
Vol.  xiii,  Fasc.  iv,  v,  1877  J 

Bollettino  delle  Situazoni  Menaili  dei  Conti  degli] 
Instituti  d'Emissione.  Anno  8.  Nos.  8,  9  e  10.  > 
Imp.  8to.     Roma,  1877 J 

Bollettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzidi  Alcunidei  principali "] 
Prodotti^grari.  Anno  1877.  Nos.  80  al  44.  Imp.  I 
8to.    Roma,  1877 J 

Camera  dei  Deputati.  No.  18.  Relazione  della  ComO 
missione  centrale  di  Sindicato  sulla  Amminis-  I 
trazione  dell'  asse  Ecclesiastico  per  Tanno  1876.  | 
241  pp.,  roy.  4to.     Roma,  1877 J 

Finanze.  Annuario  del  Ministero  delle  Finanze  del  1 
Regno,  1867  al  1873  (compreso).  8  vols.,  8to.  V 
Roma,  1867-73 J 

Giustizia.  Relazione  Statistica  Sulla  Amministrazione  ] 
della  Giustizia.  Affari  Civili  e  Commercial.  Per  l 
I'anno  1872.   119  pp.,  imp.  4to.     Roma,  1875 J 

L'Economista  Italia.    Current  numbers 


Meteorologia  Italiana.  Bollettino  Decadico.  Anno  13.  J 
Nos.  22  and  23.     Imp.  8to.    Roma,  1877 | 

Meteorologia  Italiana.  Bollettino  Mensilo.  Anno  13. 1 
No.  3,  ob.  roy.  8vo.     Roma,  1877 J 

KortaliUi  dell'  Esercito  Italiano.  ^tudi  di  Statistical 
Sanitaria  e  di  Geografia  Medica.  40  pp.,  diagrams  >> 
and  maps,  roy.  8vo.     Roma,  1877    J 

Moyimento  Commerciale,  nel  1876.  843  pp.,  roy.  4to.  ~ 
Roma,  1877 

Movimento  Commerciale,  nel  1862,  1864,  and  1874 
(compreso).  11  toIb.,  roy.  4to.  Milano,  Torino  e 
Roma,  1863-75 

Navigazione  nei  Porti  del  Regno.  Parte  2»,  1876. 
36  pp.,  imp.  870.    Roma,  1877 


By  whom  Preunted. 


£dn.  I^ng.  Minis- 
ters fur  Kultus  und 
Unteiriobt 

Regio  Goremo  Mar- 
ritimo  Ungberese 

K5n.  Ung.  Statis- 
tiscben  Bureau 


Ministero  di  Agri- 
coltura,  Industria, 
e  Commercio 

Signor  Luigi  Bodio 

Ministero  di  Agri- 
coltura,  Industria, 
e  Commercio 


Signor  Luigi  Bodio 


Ministero  di  Agri- 
coltura,  Industria, 
e  Commercio 


Direttore  della  Sta- 
tistica Generale 


Tbe  Editor 
Ministero   di   Agri* 

coltura,  Industria, 

e  Commercio 
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Italy — Contd. 

Popolazione.  Censimenio  187l|  toI.  iii.  Popolazione  1 
per  profoBsione,  culti  e  infer luitii  principalis  69  pp.,  > 
imp.  8vo.     Roma,  1877 J 

Popolazione.  Movimento  dello  Stato  Civile.  Annol 
1876.    Partil»e2.     Imp.Svo.    Roma,  1877 J 

Regno  D'ltalia  Statiatica  Finanziaria  1876.  Prospetti  1 
e  Tavole  G-rafiche.  328  pp.,  cloth,  maps,  ob.  folio.  > 
Roma,  1877 J 

Relazione  suUe  condizioni  sanitarie  dei  corpi  dellal 
regia  marina  durant-e  il  quadriennio  1878-76.  > 
131  pp.,  imp.  8vo.     Roma,  1877  J 

Rivista  Europea — Revista  Internazionale.  Anno  1877.  "I 
Vol.  iy.,  Fasc.  iv,  v  e  vi.   Imp.  8vo.  Firenze,  1877 J 

Strate  Ferrate.  Relazione  Statistica  suUe  Cjstruzionil 
e  sull'  escrcizio  delle  strade  ferrate  Italiane,  per  > 
I'anno  1876.  395  pp.,  plates,  roy.  4to.   Roma,  1877   J 

Statistica  Ellettorale  Politica.  Elezioni  Generali  degli  1 
Anni  1861,  1865-66,  1867,  1870,  1874  and  1876.  V 
2  copie?,  166  pp.,  imp.  8vo.     Roma,  1877  J 

Statistica  ed  Rlenco  Generate  degli  Instituti  di  Credito^ 
e  delle  Society  per  Azioni  Nazionali  ed  Rstere  I 
esistenti  nel  Regno  al  31  Die.  1876.  167  pp.,  imp.  [ 
8vo.     Roma,  1877   J 

Telegrafi.  Relazione  Statistica  sui  Telegafi.  12  toIs.,  \ 
4to.    Firenza,  1863-75    J 


NOEWAT — 


Norges  Officielle  Statistik. 


Beretning  om   Skaleveesenets    Tilstand    i  Kongeriget 
Norge  (de  Tinstruction  publique  et  priy^e),  1875.  > 
191  pp.,  roy.  4to.     Christiania,  1877 J 

Fattigstatistik  (de  Taflsistance  publique),  1874.    59  pp.,  1 

roy.  4to.     Christiania,  1877 J 

Criminalstatistiske  Tabeller   (de  la  statistique  crimi-l 

nelle),  1874.     220  pp.,  roy.  4to.    Christiania,  1877....  J 
Tabeller    yedkommende    Skiftevoesenet  i  Norge   (des' 

successions  et  des  faillites),  1874.    43  pp.,  roy.  4to. 

Christiania,  1877 - 

Beretning  om  Rigets  Strafarbeidsanstalter  (les  ^tab- 

Hssements   penitentiaires  de  travaux  forces),  1875. 

31  pp.,  Tabeller  12,  roy.  4to.     Christiania,  1877.... 
Folkemoengdens  Bevopgelse  (mouvement  de  la  popula- 
tion), 1872  og  1873.     2  vols.,  84,  86  pp.,  roy.  4to. 

Christiania,  1876-^7 _ 

Consuls tberetninger    (Rapports   des    consuls),    1875.' 

114  pp.,  roy.  4to.     Christiania,  1877  , 

Tabeller  vedkommende  Norges  Handel  (du  connneroe), " 

1875.  100  pp.,  roy.  4to.     Christiania,  1877 

Tabeller  yedkommende  Norges  Skibsfart  (de  la  naviga-l 

tion>,  1875.    113  pp.,  roy.  4to.     Christiania,  1877...  j' 


Beretning  om  Sundhedstilstanden  og  Medirinalforhol-  ] 
•  XT       _   /  .^p  I'^i^t  sanitaire  et  n^^'---*^'    "'°'"* 
133, 167  pp.,  roy.  4to. 


dene  i  Norge  (sur  I'^iat  sanitaire  et  m^ical),  1873  i 

Christiania,! 


ogl874.    2  vols, 
1876-77 


Ministero  di  Agri- 
ooltura,  Industria, 
e  Commercio 


Direttore  dclla  Sta- 
tistica Generale 


The  Editor 

Direttore  della  St*» 
tisticn  Gcnpmle 


Signor  Luigi  Bodio 


Le  Bureau  Central 
de  Statistique  du 
Royaume  de  la 
Norv^ge 
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By  wlioni  Presented. 


Norway — Conid. 

Norgen  Officielle  Statistik. 

Tabeller  over   de  Spedali*ke  i   Norge    ^de 
tiasis).  1875  og  1876.     2  toIs.,  62,  32  pp., 
Cliristiania,  1876-77 


r^l^pKan-  I 
I.,  roy.  4to.'< 


Oversigt  over  Sindsajgeastylemes  Yirksomhed  (des  hos- 
pices d'ali^n^) ,  1875  og  1876.  2  vols.,  27,  27  pp., 
poy.  4to.      Christiania,  1876-77 

Beretning  om  den  Hoiere  Landbrugsskole  i  Aas 
(sur  la  fernie  modMe  d'Aas),  1874-75.  77  pp.,  roy. 
4to.     Christiania,  1876   

De  offentli^e  Jembaner  (les  cbemins  de  fer  publics), 
1875.     500  pp.,  roy.  4to.     Christiania,  1877  

Beretningor  om  Norges  Fiskerier  (sur  les  peches  de  la  1 
Norv^ge),  1875.   85  pp.,  roy.  4to.  Christiania,  1877.... 

Kommunale  Forholde  i  Norges  Land-  og  Bykommuner 
(les  finances  communales) ,  1872  og  1873.  64  pp.  roy. 
4to.     Christiania,  1876   

Tabeller  vedkommende  Norges  Bergvcerksdrift  (de  I'ex- 
ploitation  des  mines  et  usines),  1871-73.  16  pp., 
roy.  4to.      ChriE^tiania,  1876 

Statistiske  Oplysninger  om  de  fremsatte  Stemmerets- 
forslags  Virkning  (de  suffrage  politique) ,  1  og,  2  Del. 
186,  369  pp.,  roy.  Ito.     Christiania,  1877 

Oversigt  over  Kongeri get  Norges  Indtsegterog  Udgifter 
(des  recettes  et  des  depenses  du  Boyaume),  1875. 
81  pp.,  roy.  4to.     Christiania,  1877  _ 

Den  Norske  Statstelegrafs  Statistik    (les  lignes   t^l^-~ 
graphiques),  1876.     35   pp.,  roT.  4to.     Christiania, 
1877  .'. 

SWBDBIT — 

Bidrag  till  Sveriges  Officiela  Statistik, 

Befolknings-Statistik  (Population),  1875 

R&ttsvasendet  (Justice  civile  etcriminelle),  1874. 

Bergshandteringen  (Mines et  Usines),  1875 

Fabriker  och  Manufakturer  (Industrie),  1875 

Inrikes  Handel  och  Sjofart  (Commerce  et  navigation, 
int^rieur),  1875    

Utrikes  Handel  och  Sjofart  (ditto,  ext^rieur),  1875  

Fingvarden  (Prisons),  1875  

Telegrafv&sendet  (Telegraphes) ,  1876  

Helso-  och  sjukvarden  (Statistique m^dicale).  I.  Sund- 
hets-KoUegii  underdaniga  Berattelse  (Hygienic  pub- 
lique).  1876.  II.  Ofverstyrelsens  ofver  Hospitalen 
urderdaniga  Berattelse  (Ali^nes),  1875    

Statens  Jemvilgstrafik  (Chemins  de  fer  de  I'etat),  1875 

Posiverket  (Postes),  1875 

Jordbruk   och   Boskapsskotsel    (Statihtique   agricole), 

,  1875 

Arsiartberattolser  (Calcul  de  la  i-^olte),  1876   

Landmaterift  (Arpentage),  1876  

Skoffsvasendet  (For^ts  de  i'etat),  1875 

Allm&nna  arbeten  (Travaux  publics),  1875.  36  pp., 
map,  roy.  4to.  Stockholm,  1877 


II.. 


Le  Bureau  Central 
de  Statistique  du 
Royaume  de  la 
Norv^ge 


Le  Bureau  Central 
de  Statistique  de 
Su^de  k  Stockholm 


} 
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Sweden —  Contd. 

^idrag  till  Sveriges  Officiela  StatistiJc, 

Lotsvasendet  (Pilotage,  phares  et  eauTrtage),  1876. 
41  pp.,  map,  Toy.  4to.    Stockholm,  1877 

Eonmunemas  fattigard  och  finanser  (Aesistance  pub- 
lique  et  finances  des  communes),  1874.  258  pp., 
poy.  4to.    Stockholm,  1877    

Statistisk  Tidskrift  (Journal  de  Statistique^,  h&ft  46' 
(1876),  48  (1877).     66,  88  pp.,  8vo.     Stockholm, 
1877  

Biksstat  (Budget),  1873.  88  pp.  post  4to.  Stock- ' 
holm,  1877 ' 

Kapital-Konto    till    Bikshufvudboken     (Comptes    de~ 
r^tat,  extrait),  1876.    86  pp.,  roy.  4to.    Stockholm, 
1877 

Biksbankens  StSllning,  (Banque  de  Su^de),  September, 
1876  J  June,  1877.    Roy.  4tx>.    Stockholm,  1877  .... 

Biksbankens  Metalliska  Kassa  (Banque  de  Su^de),! 
August,  1876;  July,  1877.  Roy.4to.  Stockholm,  1877  J ' 

Enskilda  Bankemas    manads-  qyartals-  och  arsredo-' 
gOrelser  (Banques  priy^es) ,  Sept.,  1876  j  June,  1877. 
Boy.  4to.    Stockholm,  1877  

Hypoteksinrattningar  (Cr^it  fonder),  1876.  Sheet, 
roy.  4to.   Stockholm,  1877 ^ 

Orersigtaf  STeriges  Biksbanks  Stallning,  Sammafattadi 
efter  1876,  ars  Bokslut.  21  pp.,  roy.  4to.  Stock-  y 
holm,  1877  J 


Le  BureftTi  Central 
de  Statistiqae  de 
Su^ei  Stockholm 


;•} 


BxTSSiA.    Annuaire  des  finances  Busses.     Par  Mons.  A. 

VesseloTsky.     Ann^s  quatri^me  et  cinqui^rae.    8to. 

St.  Petersburg,  1876   

Spain.    Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid. 

Tomo  ii,  I^o.  3 ;  y  Tomo  iii.  No.  4.    1877.  / 

Unitbd  States — 

Agriculture.     Annual  Beports  by  the   Commissioner*] 

of  Patents,  1851-61.     6  vols.,  cloth,  8vo.    Wash-  \ 

ington,  1852-62   J 

Banker's  Magazine  (New  York).    Vol.  xi,  3rd  series,  1 

Nos.  4,  6  and  6.     8to.    New  York,  1877 / 

Bureau  of  Statistics  (Washington).    Quarterly  Beports  1 

of  the  Chief  of  the.  No.  4,  1876  ;  No.  1,  1877.  8vo.  J 
Boston  (City  of),  Mass.      Beport  of  the  Joint  Special' 

Committee  on  Improred  Sewerage.    87  pp.,  plates 

and  maps,  8vo.    Boston,  1877  

Ditto.     Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of,  relative 

to  a  Ship  Canal  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi. 

36  pp.,  8vo.    Boston,  1870 

Ditto.     Annual  Beport  of  the  Auditor  of  Accounts, 

to  April  30th,  1876.    402  pp.,  8vo.    Boston,  1876. 
Ditto.    Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Annual  Beports  of 

the  City  Board  of  Health.     127,  91,  96  pp.,  8vo.  > 

Boston,  1875-77  

Education,    Bureau  of,    Circulars     of    Information' 

Nos.  1  and  2, 1877.    28,  77  pp.,  8vo.     Washington.  \ 


Mons.    A. 
lovsky 

La  Sociedad 


The  Amerioan  Statas- 
tioal  Association, 
Boston. 

The  Editor 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis 
A.M.,  U.S.A. 


Bureau   of    Educa- 
tion 
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United  States — Contd. 

Franklin  Institute  (Philadelphia).  -  Journal  of  the. 
Vol.  Izxiii,  Nob.  8  and  4 ;  toI.  Ixxiy,  Nos.  4, 5,  and  6. 
8yo.    Philadelphia,  1877 

Foreign  Missions,  Annual  Reports  of  the  American' 
Board  of  Commissioners   for.      26  yolumes,  8to. 
Boston,  1820-57  

Home  Missions.  Twenty-ninth  Beport  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  with  Appendix.  184  pp., 
Sto.    New  York,  1855 

Ku  Klux  Conspiracy,  The.  Beport  (with  testimony) 
of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on.  13  yolumes, 
doth,  8vo.    Washington,  1872 ^ 

Massachusetts  (State  oQ.    Cheneral  Laws  and  Besolyes^ 
passed  hy  the  Legislature  during  the  sessions  of 
1870,   1876.     170,  206  pp.,  8yo.     Boston,   1870, 
1876 

Ditto.  Aggregates  of  Polls,  Property,  Taxes,  &c.,  as 
assessed  1st  May,  1875-76.  82,  80  pp.,  8yo.  Bos- 
ton, 1876  - 

Ditto.  Annual  Seport  of  the  Auditor  of  Accounts, 
1876.    803  pp.,  8yo.    Boston,  1877 

Ditto.     Annual  Reports    of    the    Librarian  of   the' 
State  Library,  1875-76.    64,  63  pp.,  8yo.    Boston, 
1876-77 

Ditto.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Perkin's  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  1874-76.  153,  155,  176  pp.,  8vo. 
Boston,  1875-77  

Ditto.  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospitals 
at  Taunton  (1875-76),  Worcester,  and  Northamp- 
ton, 1876.    4  yols.,  8yo.    Boston,  1877  

Ditto.  Annual  Registration  Report,  1875.  162  pp., 
cloth,  8yo.    Boston,  1877 

Ditto.  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prison,  1875,  the 
State  Almshouse  at  Tewkesbury,  and  the  State 
Workhouse  at  Bridgewater,  1876.  8  yols.,  8yo. 
Boston,  1876-77  ^ 

Ditto.  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  School  for"^. 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  1S76  ;  the  State 
Reform  School,  1875-76;  the  State  Primary 
School  at  Monson,  1874-76;  and  the  State  Indus 
trial  School  for  G-irls,  1875-76.  8yo.  Boston, 
1877 J 

Ditto.  Annual  Report  of  the  G-eneral  State  Hospital,  1 
1876.    60  pp.,  8yo.    Boston,  1876  J 

Ditto.  Address  of  His  Excellency  G-oyemorl 
W.  B.  Washbium,  to  the  Legislature,  5th  January,  > 
1872.    63  pp.,  8vo.    Boston,  1872  J 

Ditto.  Address  of  His  Excellency  GK>yemor  A.  H.  Rice  1 
to  the  Legislature,  4th  January,  1877.  8yo.  Boston,  \ 
,1877 J 

Ditto.  Various  Medical,  Cemetery,  Railway,  and  "I 
other  Reports.    8yo.    Boston,  1871-76  J 

Ditto.  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  insurance  I 
Commissioner,  Part  2,  1876.  (Life  and  Accident  ^ 
Insurance.)    284pp.,8yo.    Boston,  1876    J 


l\ 


The  Institute 

Dr.  Edward  Janris, 
A.M. 
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United  States — Contd. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  1 
Labour,  1877.    295  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.     Boston,  1877...  / 

Ditto.  Census  of,  1875.  Vol.  iii.  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducts and  Propertj.  790  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.  Boston, 
1877  

Ditto.  Eighth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Bail 
way  Commissioners,  1877.  508  pp.,  cloth,  8to. 
Boston,  1877 

Ditto,  Censua  of,  1876.    4  yols.,  cloth,  8vo.   Boston,  \ 
1877 / 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  History  of.  By  Dr.  N.  ~ 
I.  Bowditch.    734  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.     Boston,  1872 

Michigan  (State  of).  Annual  Registration  Reports  of 
the  State,  1868-71.     5  toIs.,  8vo.     Lansing,  1868-74. 

Patents,  Annual  Reports  by  the  Commissioner  of, 
1854-61.     12vol8.,  8vo.    Washington,  1855-62. 


Population.  History  of  the  progress  of  Population  of 
the  United  States',  from  1790  to  1870.  By  Edward 
Janris,  M.D.      16  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1877 

Rhode  Island  (State  of).     Annual  Reports  upon  the^ 
Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence, 1870, 1878, 1875.     8  yols.,  8vo.    Providence, 
1871-76 

Rhode  Island  (State  of).  Twenty-second  Annual 
Report  upon  the  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in 
the  City  of  Providence,  R.I.,  for  the  year  1876.  By 
E.  M.  Snow,  M.D.    67  pp.,  8to.    Providence,  1877.^ 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Annual  Report  for  1876  of 
the  Board  of  Regents.  488  pp.,  cloth,  woodcuts, 
8vo.     Washington,  1877    

Vermont  (State  of).  Annual  Registration  Reports  of, 
1873-74.    155,  157  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.    Boston,  1875-76. 

Western,  The.    A  Journal  of  Literature,  Education," 
and  Art.    Vol.  iii,  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11.    New  series. 
8vo.    St.  Louis,  1877 

Young,  (Edwabd).  Special  Report  on  the  Customs 
Tariff  Legislation  of  the  United  States.  218  pp., 
doth,  8vo.    Washington,  1874 

Ivdjjl  (BwTrsH)  — 

Ajmere.     Report  on  the  Census  of  1876.    61  pp.,  folio.  1 

Simla,  1877 J 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal.    Part  2.  No.  2.  1 

Vol.  xlvi,  1877.    Proceedings,  No.  6,  1877 J 

Bengal.  A  Statistical  Account  of  Edited  by  Dr.  W.  W.  1 

Hunter.    Vols,  vi  to  xx.    Half  morocco,  maps,  8vo.  \ 

London,  1877  .1 

Bombay.      Census  of  the  Island  of.     2nd  February, 

1864.     150  pp.,  map,  imp.  8vo.     Bombay,  1864 

Ditto.      Census  of  the  Presidency,  1872.     Maps  of 

different  Collectorates  in.     Part  4,  20  maps,  folio. 

Bombay,  1876 

Burma  (British).    Report  on  the  Census  of.     August, 

18/2.     75  pp.,  with  Appendices,  folio.     Rangoon, 

1875  


Dr.  Edward  Jarris, 
A.M. 


Carroll  D.  Wright, 
Esq.,  Boston 

The  Trustees 

Dr.  H.  B.  Baker 

The  American  Sta- 
tistical Assodation, 
Boston 

The  Author 
Dr.  E.  M.  Snow 


The  Author 


The  Institntion 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvia, 
Mass.,  U.S.A. 

The  Editor 


The  Author 

Sir  L.  Mallet,  Indift 
Office 

The  Society 
The  India  Office 
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IVDIA.  (Buitibh) — Cottid. 

Calcutta.  Beport  of  the  Censiu  of  the  Town  of.  6th 
April,  1876.  By  H.  Bererlej.  63  pp.,  123  tables, 
coloured  map,  folio.     Calcutta,  1876 

Mysore  General  Census,  1871.  ISupplement  to,  and 
Keport  on.  Bj  Major  A.  W.  C.  Lmdsaj.  2  yols. 
858,  673  pp.,  8vo.    Bangalore,  1874-76   

Oudh.  G-eneral  Beport  on  the  Census  ot  By  J.  C. 
Williams,  Esq.  2  vols.,  maps,  folio.  Lucknow, 
1869 

Punjab.  Beport  on  the  Census  of,  10th  January,  1868, 
with  tabuW  statements,  55  pp.,  roy.  4to.  liahore, 
1870  


Sir  L.  Mallet,  India 
Office. 


B^yal  Asiatic  Society,  Bombay  Branch,  Journal  of.  1 
Vol.  xii,  No.  34a.     169  pp.,  8vo.    1877  J 

Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  North  China  Branch,  Journal  of.  i 
New  series.  Nob.  10  and  11,  maps,  8to.  Shanghai,  > 
1876-77 J 

Nsw  South  Walba— Vital  Statistics,  1876-77.  58  pp.,  folio 

QVEBK8LAin>— 

Fifth  Census,  1876.  187  pp.,  maps,  folio.  Brisbane,  \ 
1877 / 

Vital  Statistics,  1876.  Seventeenth  Annual  Beport.  1 
47  pp.,  foHo.    Brisbane,  1877   J 

Queensland  G«rette.   Supplement,  "Vital  Statistics."  1 

Brisbane,  1877  (Current  numbers)    j 

SOTTTH  AvBTBXLiA.  South  Australian  Institute.    Anmial  ^. 

Beport  of,  1876-77.    9  pp.,  4to.    Adelaide,  1877  j 


ViOTOEIA — 

Mining  Surveyors' and  Begistrars'  Beportsfor  Quarter 
ended  30th  June,  1877.  38  pp.,  folio.  Melbourne, 
1877 

Statistical  Begister.  Farts  5  and  6,  1876.  70, 16  pp., 
folio.    Melbourne,  1877 

Statistical  Begister.  Parts  1,  2,  3  and  4,  1876. 
Folio.    Melbourne,  1877 

Victorian  Year  Book  for  1876-77.  By  H.  H.  Hayter, 
Goyemment  Statist.  240  pp.,  8vo.  Melbourne, 
1877.    6  copies    

Tabmania.    Statistics  of,  1876.    218  pp.,  folio 


'} 


Tlie  Society 


Begistrar-  General 

H.    Jordan,     Esq., 
Begistrar-Generai 


The  Institute 


The     Minister      of 
Mines 

H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq. 

The  ^gent-General 
for  Victoria 

The  Author 


H.  M.  Hull,  Esq. 


Ibelawd — 

Quarterly    Betum    of   the    Marriages,    Births,    andl 

Deaths  registered  in.    No.  55.    September,  1877  ....  j 

Weekly  Beturns  of  Births  and  Deaths  of  eight  large  1 

towns,  in  current  numbers,  8vo.    Dublin,  1877 J 


Registrar-Q  eneral 


SOOTLAITD— 

Glasgow.    Betum  of  Deaths,  &c.,  for  Quarter  ended  ^ 

80th    June,    1877.      Tables,    with    accompanying  1 1  t  t>    «        «   i? 
remarks  by  Medical  Officer.    16  pp.,  8vo.  Ghisgow,  fl  ^"*»eu,  iL^q. 

1877 J  I 
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SCOTLA-KD —  Contd. 

Glasgow.     Monthly  Beportfl  on  the  Air  of,  for  J11I7 

and  August,  187/ 

Weeklj  and  Monthly  Betums  of  Births,  Deaths,  and ' 

Marriages  in  the  eight  principal  towns  of.    Current 

numbers,  1877.     8vo.  sheet.    Edinburgh,  1877 _ 

Quarterly  Return  of  the  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages ' 

in,  for  Quarter  ending  30th  September,  1877.     No. 

91,  60  pp.,  8vo.    Edinburgh,  1877.     3  copies 

The  Registrar  General's  19th  detailed  Annual  Beport ' 

of  the  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages  in.  (Abstracts 

of  1873).    [0-1847].    251  pp.,  8vo.    1877 

United  Kingdom — 
Agricultural  Betums  for  Great  Britain,  with  Abstract 

for  the  United  Kingdom  (C-1878).    49  pp.,  8vo 

Agricultural^Societj  (The  Boyal),  Journal  of.     Second 

series.    Vol.  xiii.    Part  2,  No.  24.     395  pp.,  8to. 

London,  1877  

Arts  (Society  of),  Journal  of  the.     Current  numbers. 

Athen«eum  (The).    Nos.  597  to  599 

Bankers'  Magazine  (London) .   Vol.  zxxyii.    Nos.  403  to 

405.    8vo.     London,  1877 

Batb  (Gboboe).     Counsels  and  Encouragements  to 

Agents.    52  pp.,  12mo.    London 

British  Association  (The),     Beportof  the  Forty- Sixth 

Meeting,  at  Glasgow,  1876.     Cloth,  8yo.    London, 

1877  

Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum.    Annual  Beport, 

1876.    95  pp.,  8yo.    London,  1877 

Ciyil  Engineers.     Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 

Institution  of.    Vol.  1,  1876-77.     Part  4.    332  pp., 

cloth,  7  plates,  8yo.     London,  1877 

Commercial  World  (The).     Current  numbers 

Finance  Chronicle  (The).     Current  numbers 

Friendly  Societies  and  Trades  Unions  Beports,  1875. 

Parts  1  and  2.     156,  534  pp„  folio.    London,  1877 
Geographical  Society  (The  Boyal).     Proceedings  of, 

1876-77.     Vol.  xxi.  No.  6.    638  pp.,  8vo.    Lond(Hi, 

1877  

Insurance  Gazette  (The).     Current  numbers 

Insurance  Becord.     Current  numbers 

King's  College,  London.  Calendar  for  Session  1877-78. 

656  pp.,  12mo.    London,  1877 

Labourers*   Friend   (The).     Magazine  of  the  Society 

for    Improying  the    Condition  of    the  Labouring 

Classes.    No.  255.     8vo.     London,  1877 

Local  Goyemment  Board  (1876-77).    Sixth  Annual 

Beport    of.     [C-1865.]    407    pp.    8yo.     London, 

1877  

McClelland   (Jakes).     Journal  of  a  yisit  to  India 

and  the  East,     By  an  old  Trayeller.     (Printed  for 

priyate  circulation.)     183  pp.,  cloth,  8yo.    Glasgow, 

1877  

Manchester  Statistical  Society.     Transactions  of  the, 

1853-59.     6  yols.    8yo.     Manchester,  1854-59    


Sanitary       Depart- 
ment 

The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral for  Scotland 


Board  of  Trade 
The  Society 

The  Editor 

it 

The  Author 
The  Assooiatioii 

W.    Orange,    Ssq., 
M.D. 

The  Institution 

The  Editor 

The    'Begistnur     of 
Friendly  Societies 
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Fire  of  London,  introduction  of  fire  insurance,  and  subsequent 

history,  &o.  (see  Walford) 854,  &cs. 

liOTsmov  Hospital,  tables  of  mortality  of  medical  and  surgical  cases 

at,  1856-76 259 

Long  (Bev.  J.).    Remarks  on  the  want  of  reliable  statistics  in  Bussis 

and  Turkey,  Ac 460-61 
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obserrations  ........      6M 
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northern  States  less  than  southern 699-603 
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Lumley  (W.  Ot,) 
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Hmnphrejs  (N.  A.) 
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drawn  from  arerages  of  croups  of  years  instead  of  ^m  results  for  single 
years ;  probable  growth  of  population  of  England  underrated,  be.  .      606 

Coster  (F.  L.) 

Singular  periodical  recurrence  of  decline  in  births  in  Sweden,  caused  by  the 
war  in  1806-10 ;  and  the  consequent  low  number  of  marriageable  people 
in  1836-40,  and  again  in  1866-70 608-9 

Walford  (ComeliuB) 

The  theory  that  the  population  of  France  is  likely  to  die  out  over- 
stated; the  increase  for  1875  being  105.918;  facts  from  an  srticle  in  the 
'*  Journal  of  the  Statisticsl  Society  of  Paris."  showing  the  comparatively 
smsll  rate  of  births  to  marriages,  number  of  stillborn  children,  sc.  .      600-10 

Cohen  (L.  L.) 

Greater  morement  from  the  country  to  towns  in  France  than  in  this  country, 
especially  since  the  war  of  1870,  a  cause  of  stationary  birth-rate  and 
decrease  in  the  marriage-rate;  a  contrary  movement  in  Holland,  with  a 
corresponding  contrary  effect         ......      610 

Farr  (William) 

The  facta  in  Mr.  Martin's  paper  as  to  the  populations  of  the  States  of 
Europe,  placed  in  a  clear  light ;  effects  of  niamage  in  Italy  beina  made  a 
dril  prociedure  in  1864  in  accelerating  marriages,  previously  to  avoid  it,  Ac., 
low  birth-rate  in  France     .......      611-13 

Martin  (F.) 

The  unprogressive  character  of  the  French  population,  due  rather  to  the 


subsequent  effects  of  the  great  Napoleonic  wars,  which  destroyed  the 
flower  of  the  population,  than  to  the  Malthusian  theory ;  the  French  pas- 
sionately fond  or  children  ..••...      613 


Farr  (William) 

The  proportion  of  bastards  less  in  Ireland  than  England,  owing  to  the  great 
emigration  from  the  former  at  the  marrying  age     .  .  .  .      618 

Guy  (William  A.) 

Strong  and  more  concentrated  family  affection  in  France  than  elsewhere, 
but  the  explanation  of  small  families  given  by  Mr.  Martin  so  bug  after  the 
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Walford  (Cornelius) 

Beference  to  the  iatle  of  the  surplus  of  birth-nte  over  death-rate  in  each 
country,  with  especial  regard  to  the  small  rate  for  France,  which  was 
probably  exaggerated         .......      618 

Mabtin  (B.  B.).    Semarks  in  discnssion  (Walford  on  Fire  Insurance)    425 
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MosTALiTT  of  EngUmd  and  Wales,  annual  rate  per  i,ooo  in  eleren 
diTisions,  in  town  and  oountiy  districts,  and  in  special  towns : 

all  quarters,  1874-76 147-8 

MoBTALiTT  of  HOSPITALS  in  United  Kingdom  in  times  past  and 

present  (see  Steele) ,         ,      177 

see  Hoepitale. 

of  diseases  usually  encountered  in  hospital  practice    .         .  206-7 

of  amputations  in  hospital  and  private  operations                          .     208-10 
MOFAT  (Frederic  J.,  M.D.).     Second  and  Canoludinff  Seport  of  ike 
Ninth  IntemaUonal  StaHetical  Con^reu,  held  at  Buda^Petth,  in 
September,  1876 631 

This  report  a  rammary  of  the  work  done  in  the  lectiona       .  .SSI 

First  section:  theory  of  statistics,  population,  and  statiities  of  large  ddes; 

questionable  value  of  their  introduction  into  early  education,  8bc.  .  (Sl-S 

resolutions  as  to  forms  of  tables  of  mortality     ....      683-8 

Second  section :  relapses  of  criminals ;  propositions  adopted  for  recwdiiig 

them,  ate.    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      6&I-« 

ignorance  abroad  of  the  English  and  Indian  criminal  codes       .  6SS 

statistics  of  Und  tenure  ana  mor^ptges;  and  of  joint  stock  companies 

(memoir  by  Dr.  Engel),  and  resolutions  adopted     ....      5S6-9 
Third  section:  public  health;  epidemic  diseases,  &«.;  impracUoabflity  of 

resolutions  adopted  ....... 

Fourth  section:  agriculture  and  agricultural  meteorology  j  fesolutton  adopted 

relative  to  the  collection  of  observations  8tc.         .  .  .      641-9 

Yitlh  section :  family  industrv,  factories,  kc.  ....      (43-4 

Sixth  section :  Commerce  and  transirart  ^  mode  for  general  schedules,  fce.    .      MS 
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•tc. 547-41 
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Walford  (Cornelius) 
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Farr  (William) 
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The  affiliated  orders ;  their  constitution  and  management;  self-govomment  of 
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— —  their  councils ;  annualntheringa ;  reading  of  the  reports  at  subsequent 
meetings  of  branches ;  efficient  system  of  condensing  their  returns,  from 
which  this  paper  is  compiled  ......        44-4 
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Hanchester  Unity  of  Odd  fellows;  its  enormous  growth  since  1839,  and 
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summaries  showing  facts  of  initiation  and  resignation  in  quinquennial 

periods  ..........        i^9 
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MiDchetter  UnitT  of  Odd  Fellows;  progreis  in  the  United  Klsgdom  ihiee 

IW&aabUs) 40-60 

MU  of  members,  initiations,  deaths,  and  seeesslons  for  1868-7B,  in 

oonnties'  dlTisions,  each  kingdom  separatelj,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom 

as  a  whole.  ........        51-4 

greatest  increase  of  Odd  Fellowship  in  Scotland  and  the  south-west  of 

England  .  .  .  .  .  .  .66 
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Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters :  relative  number  and  increase  of  the  two  orders 
since  1846 ;  progress  since  1866,  and  percentages  of  initiation,  death 
and  secession  ........        69-70 

— —  rates  of  contributions  of  the  Foresters  insufficient  for  the  older 
entrants ;  juvenile  branches  ......        70^-71 

explanation  of  the  hiirher  rate  of  mortality  among  the  Odd  Fellows,  and 

of  secession  amonr  the  Foresters    ......        71 

average  ages  of  members  in  different  counties  1876  (tabU)       .  .        7S 
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numl)er   of  "  clearances,"  or  Joining  of  other  lodges  on  change  of 

residenee,    'itravelling  cards '*       ......        78-9 

registration  of  the  branches  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  (the 

oldest  registered  society  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  in  1860)  .  .        79 

numerical  strength  of  the  branches,  usually  too  weak,  and  necessity  for 

strengthening  them  .......        80 

moderate  expenses  of  management.       .....        81 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Neison's  Paper  on  Friendly  Societies : 
Lumley  (William  G.) 

Q;uestion  as  to  the  number  of  officers  of  the  courts,  and  their  remuneration  .        89 
Walford  (Cornelius) 

Evidence  of  good  faith  in  the  orders  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters  resristering 
under  the  Act ;  objection  to  the  association  of  friendly  societies  with  trade 
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report  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies;  knowledge  of  accident 
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Balfour  (T.  a.) 

Increase  of  mortality  in  eadi  quinquennium,  and  desirability  of  ascertainhig 

Young  (Sir  G-eorge) 
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extremes  of  maternity  charities  and  obstetric  hospitals  8  and  98  per  1,000 .     819-81 
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AN  omuarB  or 
THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


Thb  Statistical  Society  of  London  ^as  founded,  in  pnrsnanoe  of 
a  recommendation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1884 ;  its  object  being,  the  careful 
collection,  arrangement,  discussion  and  publication,  of  all  facts 
bearing  on  and  illustrating  the  complex  relations  of  modem  sodety 
in  its  social,  economical,  and  poUtical  aspects, — especially  facts 
which  can  be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in  tables ; — and  also, 
to  form  a  Statistical  library  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

The  Society  now  possesses  a  valuable  libraiy  and  a  reading 
room ;  ordinary  meetings,  are  held  monthly  from  November  to  June, 
which  are  well  attended,  and  cultivate  among  its  Fellows  an  active 
spirit  of  investigation :  the  papers  read  before  the  Society,  with  an 
abstract  of  the  discussions  thereon,  are  published  in  it«  Journal, 
which  now  consists  of  40  annual  volumes,  and  forms  of  itself  a 
valuable  library  of  reference. 

The  Socie^  has  originated  and  statistically  conducted  many 
special  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  published  in  the  Jtmmal  (which  has  a  very, 
wide  circulation),  or  issued  separately;  the  latest  instance  being 
the  iuatitution  of  the  "  Howard  Medal "  Prize  Essay. 

To  enable  the  Society  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful  activity,  and 
accomplish  in  a  yet  greater  degree  the  various  ends  indicated,  an 
increase  in  its  numbers  and  revenue  is  desirabte.  With  the  desired 
increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to 
publish  standai*d  works  on  Economic  Science  and  Statistics, 
especially  such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also  greatly  extend 
its  collection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well-arranged  Library  for 
reference,  as  would  result,  does  not  at  present  exist  in  England,  and 
is  obviously  a  great  desideratum. 

The  Sodety  ia  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Members,  forming  together  a  body,  at  the  present  time, 
of  nearly  eight  hundred  Members ;  the  principal  States  of  Europe  and 
America,  British  India,  and  the  Crown  Colonies  being  represented  by 
"Honorary  Members." 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  Tvco  Guineas^  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  Fellows  may,  on  joining  the 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  upon 
the  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas, 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  each 
part  of  the  Journal  as  published  Quarterly,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  back  numbers  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  Library 
(reference  and  circuiting),  and  the  Beading  Bo(»n,  are  open  daily, 
for  the  convenience  of  Members, 

Nomination  Forms  and  any  further  information  will  be  fur- 
nished, on  appfication  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
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Ordinary  Meetings,  at  which  Papers  will  be  read,  will  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
Evenings  marked  in  Black  Figures. 

TA€  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.45  o*clockp.m,,  precisely. 

Visitors  may  attend  the  Ordinary  Meetings  on  the  introduction  of  a  Fellow. 

THE    ANNIVERSART   MEETING 

Will  be  Held  on  the  25TH  June,   1878,  at  3  P.M. 
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MONTHLY  MEETINGS— Session    1877-78. 
Third  Tuesday  in  the  Months  op  November — June. 


Tuesday,  Nov. 

20. 

Tuesday,  March  19, 

,,            l/OC* 

18. 

„         April    16 
May     21, 

„         Jan. 

15. 

„         Feb. 

19. 

„         June     18. 

The  Council  have  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  course 
of  the  Session  the  following  Papers  will,  among  others, 
be  communicated  to  the  Society : — 

The  President's  Inaugural  Address. 

'^  Second  and  Final  Report  on  the  Nmth  International  Statistical 
Congress  held  at  Budapest,  in  September,  1876."  By  Dr. 
F.  J.  MouAT,  F.R.C.S. 

"  What  are  the  conditions  on  which  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing supremacy  of  Great  Britain  depends,  and  is  there 
any  reason  to  think  they  have  been  or  may  be  endangered  ?" 
By  A.  J.  MuNDELLA,  Esq.,  M.F. 

^  Methods  of  Electing  Representatives."  By  Henry  Richmond 
Droop,  Esq. 

"The  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom."  By  W.  F. 
Howard,  Esq.,  C.E. 

"  The  Famines  of  the  World."  By  Cornelius  Walford,  Esq., 
F.I.A.,  F.S.S. 

"Remarks  on  Diagrams  relating  to  the  Banks  of  England, 
Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Russia." 
By  Ernest  Setd,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

*'  Foreign  Debts."    By  Hyde  Clarke,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 
"Statistics  of  Owens'  College,  Manchester."     By  James  Hey- 
wood,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

^^  Recent  Accumulations  of  Capital  in  the  United  Eangdom." 
By  Robert  Giffen,  Esq. 

"  Banking  Statistics."    By  R.  H.  I.  Palgrave,  Esq. 

"The  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  Statisticcd  Section  of  the 

British  Association."     By  Professor  W.  Stanley  Jeyons, 

MA.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

"  False  Methods  in  Medical  Statistics,  with  especial  reference  to 
recent  conspicuous  examples."  By  Dr.  J,  M.  Granville, 
M.R.C.S.,  &C. 

"  On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Celtic-speaking  popu- 
lation of  the  British  Isles."  By  K  G.  Ravenstein,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 

"On  Tabular  Analysis,"  By  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Guy,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P., 
V.P.R.S. 
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HOWARD    MEDAL. 


The  following  is  the  title  of  the  Essay  to  which  the  Medal  will 
be  awarded  in  Norember,  1878.  The  Essays  to  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  SOth  June,  1678. 

"  The  Effects  of  Health  and  Dtsetxse  on  MiHtaty  and  Kav^ii 
"  Operations/' 

The  Gooncil  havi^  decided  to  grant  the  eom  of  iSO  to  the  writer 
who  may  gain  the  "  Howard  Mecfid  "  in  N ovemberi  1^78. 

(The  Medal  is  of  bronze^  having  on  one  side  a  portrait  of  John 
Howa/td^  «n  the  other  a  wheatAeOf^  wUh  mdtable  tnseription,) 

The  following  are  the  principal  conditions  :^— 

Each  Essay  to  bear  a  motto,  ajod  be  aooompanied  by  a  sealed 
letter,  marked  with  the  like  motto,  and  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  author ;  such  letter  not  to  be  opened,  eapc^  in  the 
case  of  the  successful  Essay* 

No  Essay  to  exceed  ui  length  150  pages  (Svo.)  of  tlk^  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society. 

The  Council  shall,  if  they  see  fit,  cause  the  snoGeasful  Eosay,  or 
an  abridgment  thereof,  to  be  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Statistical 
Society ;  and  shall  have  the  right  of  publishing  the  Essay  in  their 
Journal  one  month  before  its  appearance  in  any  separate  indepen- 
dent form ;  this  right  of  j)ublication  to  continue  till  three  months 
after  the  award  of  the  Pn2se. 

The  President  shall  place  the  Medal  in  the  hands  of  the  suc- 
cessful Candidate,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Annual  Address,  at  the 
ordinary  Meeting  in  November,  when  he  shall  «lso  le-anno^Bioe  the 
subject  of  the  Prize  Essay  for  the  following  year. 

Competition  for  this  Medal  shall  not  be  limited  to  tiie  Fellows 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  b«t  shall  be  open  to  any  competitor, 
providing  the  fiasay  be  written  in  the  English  iangtiage. 

The  Council  shall  not  award  the  PrLze,  except  to  the  author  of 
an  Essay,  in  their  opmion,  of  a  sufficient  standard  of  merit ;  no 
Essay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  c^  sufficient  merit  that  does  not  set 
forth  the  facts  with  which  it  deals,  in  part,  at  least,  in  tihe  language 
of  figures  and  tables ;  and  distinct  ^aferences  4riiiould  be  miMle  to 
such  authorities  as  may  be  quoted  or  referred  to. 

Further  particulars  or  explanations  may  be  obtabied  from  the 
Assistant^  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  ouciety,  Kiog'e  College 
Entriuace,"  Strand,  W.C.,  London* 
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Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  HoughtoD. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

William  Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.^  .F.R.S. 

WiUiam  A.  Guy,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
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1876 


1876 
1870 
1862 
1869 
1861 
1876 
1867 
1873 
1877 
1876 
1841 
1872 
1876 
1847 
1872 
1876 


Abelly  George  Edmund, 

Woroesier  Oity  and  Gownty  Bank,  Woreetter. 
Abrahams,  Israel,  F.E.G-.S., 

56,  RuBBell'Square^  W,0, 
Absolon,  Eugene, 

24,  Boyal  Avenue,  King^s-road,  Chehea,  S,  W. 
Acland,  Henry  Wentworth,  M.D.,  F.B.S., 

Oxford, 
Acland,  Sir  Thomas  Djke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.E.S., 

Sprydoncote,  Exeter  ;   and  Jihencoum  Club,  S.  W 
Adams,  Arthur  Eobarts,  D.C.L., 

^i^.  JohiCe  College,  Oxford. 
Adams,  Josiah  Oake,  F.E.C.S., 

Brooke  Rouse,  Clapton,  E. 
Addison,  John, 

6,  Delakay^treet,  Cheat  George-street,  8,W. 
♦Airlie,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.T., 

Airlie  Lodge,  Camden  Hill,  W. 
Airej,  Hubert,  M.D., 

Edensor,  Kidhrook-grove,  Blackheath^  S.E, 
Aitchison,  William  John, 

2,  PrinceS'Street,  E,C. 
Aldam,  William,  F.E.S,, 

Frickley  Rail,  Doncaeter. 
Aldridge,  James, 

3,  Queen* 8'terraee,  Southampton. 
Aldwinckle,  Thomas  Williams, 

7,  East  India-avenue,  Leadenhdtt^treet,  E.G. 
Alexander,  Greorge  William, 

9,  Birchin-lane,  E,C. 
Alexander,  Eobert  Henry, 

9,  Birehin-lane,  E,0. 
Allen,  John  T.  R, 

I^orth  Bailey,  Durham, 
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1875 


1877 
1871 
1877 
1871 
1871 
1834 
1872 
1874 
1873 
1876 
1874 
1854 
1871 
1870 
1871 


1872 
1872 
1875 
1873 
1855 
1873 


1858 


Allen,  Joseph, 

37,  Old  Jewry,  E.O. 
Allen,  Joseph,  {Deputy  Ibum  Clerk), 

Halifax, 
Allport,  James  Joseph, 

JOiUleover,  near  Derby. 
Althaus,  Julius,  M.D., 

18,  Bryanstanstreet,  Porttnan-^c^uare,  } 
Anderson,  Sir  James,  F.E.&.S.,  F.G.S., 

66,  Old  Broad-street,  MO. 
Angus,  E.  B., 

Montreal,  Canada, 
♦Ansell,  Charles,  F.E.S., 

92,  Cheapside,  U.C. 
♦Archibald,  W.  P.  A.,  M.A., 

3,  AmershamHToady  Putney,  8.  W. 
Arlidge,  John  Thomas,  M.D.,  F.EO.P., 

Netoeaetle,  Staffordshire. 
ArtingstaU,  George,  F.E.G.S., 

Latehford  House,  Warrington, 
Ashby,  Alfred,  M.B.,  F.E.C.S., 

Vine  House,  Qrantham,  Lincolnshire, 
Ashwell,  The  Eev  Canon,  M.A., 

Chichester. 
Ash  worth,  Henry, 

The  Oaks,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 
Atkinson,  G^eorge  W., 

1,  Begent-street,  Bamsley, 
Avery,  Thomas, 

Church-road,  Edghaston,  Birmingham. 
Axon,  William  B.  A., 

Ba/nk  Cottage,  Patricroft,  Manchester. 


*Babbage,  Major-General  Henry  P., 

Dainton  House,  Bromley,  Kent. 
♦Backhouse,  Edmund,  M.P., 

Middleton  Lodge,  Bichmond,  York. ;  Beform  Club,  S.  IV. 
Baddeley,  Samuel, 

Freeland*S'road,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Badenoch,  The  Eev.  Dr.  G.  E.,  LL.D., 

3,  Pagoda  Villas,  Lee,  S.E, 
Bailey,  Arthur  Hutcheson,  F.I.A., 

7,  Boyal  Kxchame,  B.C. 
Bain,  William  P.,  M.  U., 

15,  Brunsunck'street,  BlaekwaU,  JS. 
Baines,  Edward, 

St.  Ann'S'hill,  Burley,  Leeds. 
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1873 
1865 
1849 
1877 
1876 
1873 
1877 
1872 
1836 
1873 
1877 
1877 
1876 
1877 
1873 
1871 
1877 
1876 
1876 
1873 
1863 
1872 
1871 
1834 


Balfour,  General  Sir  George,  M.P.,  D.L.,  E.C.B., 

6,  Cleveland-Gardens,  Bayswater,  W, 
Balfour,  Jabez  Spencer, 

20,  Budge-row^  Oannonstreet,  JE.C 
Balfour,  Thomas  Graham,  M.D.,  F.E.S., 

Ooombe  Lodge,  Wimbled^  Park,  8.W. 
Bampton,  James, 

13,  St.  James' s-square,  &  W, 
Barbour,  WUIiam  B., 

Devonshire  Club,  St.  James* s-strsst,  8.W. 
Barclay,  Thomas,  Ph.D., 

22,  Rue  Vivienne,  Paris, 
Barham,  Francis  F., 

Bank  of  England,  Birmingham. 
Barton,  Edwin  W.,  L.E.C.P., 

Ghmersal,  Leeds. 
♦Bass,  Michael  Arthur,  M.P., 

101,  Eaton-square,  S.  W,;  lUmgrnners,  Bwrton-im'TretU. 
Bass,  Michael  Thomas,  M.P., 

101,  Eaton-square,  S.W.;  Bangemore,  Burton-on-Trent. 
Bate,  George, 

183,  Essejf-road,  Islington,  N. 
Bateman,  A.  E., 

1,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Battye,  Eichard  Pawcett,  M.R  C.P., 

123,  St.  George' s^road,  S.W. 
Baxter,  Bobert, 

6  and  6,  Vicloria^reet,  Westmimier^  fLW. 
Bayfield,  Arthur, 

32,  TempU^4no,  Birmingham. 
♦Baynes,  Alfred  Henry,  F.R.G.S., 

19,  Castle-street,  ffolhom,  E.C. 
•Baynes,  William  Wilberforce,  F.I.A., 
32,  Moorgate-street,  E.C 
Beadel,  William  J«, 

Springfield  Lyons,  Chelmsford. 
•Beardsall,  Francis  B.  M., 

64,  Cross-strset,  Momehester. 
♦Beaufort,  William  Morris,  F.E. A.S.,  F.B.G.S.,  Ac, 
Jihenaum  dub,  PaU  Mall,  3.  W. 
Beaumont,  Wentworth  Blackett,  M.P.,  FM.QM^ 

144,  Piecadilly,  W. 
Beddoe,  .fohn,  M.D., 

2,  Lansdowne-pUuss,  GUftom. 
^Bedford,  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of, 

Wobum  Abbey,  CaJdsy,  Bei^d. 
*Beer,  Julius  Paul, 

66,  Portland-plaee,  W. 
Belper,  The  Eight  Honourable  Lord,  P.O.,  F.E.8., 
76,  Eaton-square,  S.  W. 
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TMror 


1856 
1876 
1869 
1866 
1877 
1864 
1874 
1877 
1873 
1860 
1877 
1875 
1871 
1877 


*Bere8ford*Hope)  Alexander  James  Beresfbrd^  M.P.,  D.C.L., 

1,  Connauffht-plaee,  W. 
Beyan,  Tbomas,  J.  P., 

Stone  Fark^  near  Dartfbrd^  Kent. 
•Beverley,  Henrj, 

27,  Theatre-road,  Odleuita. 
Bik^las,  Dem6triuB, 

Athene,  Greece, 
Bishop,  Gheorge  Houlton,  M.B.C.S., 

Female  Lock  Hospital,  Harrow-road^  W. 
Blakely,  Edward  T., 

Statistical  Department,  Board  ofTraiey  S.  W. 
Blvth,  James  Nisbet, 

28,  Righhury-place,  N. 
Boddy,  Evan  Marlett,  L.R.C.P., 

111,  CamherwelUroad,  S.E. 
Bogie,  James, 

5,  Spence^treet,  Newington,  JEdinburgJk. 
Bohn,  Henry  George,  F.E.A.S.,  F.L.S., 

18,  Henrietta-street, Oovent  Garden,  W.O.;  Twickenham » 
Bolam,  Harry  G-eorge, 

Little  Inaestre,  Stafford. 
BoBTHwicK,  Tan  Bight  How.  Lobd,  {Vice-President), 


SaltreyHouse,St.Jnirew's,N.B.;  3i,HertfmMreet,fr. 
BouBKE,  Stephen, 

H.M,  Custom  House,E.O.;  Headstone  Drive,  Harrow,  W. 
Boutcher,  Emanuel, 

12,  Oxford-square,  Hyde  Fark,  W. 
1860  I  Bovill,  William  John,  Q.C., 

82,  James-street,  Buckin^ham'^ate,  &  IF. 
Bowen,  Horace  George, 

Bank  of  England,  Burlington-gardens,  W, 
Bbabrook,  Edwabd  William,  F.S.A.,  M.KS.L., 

28,  Ahingdon-street,  8.W, 
Biaby,  James,  J.P., 


1876 
1874 
1876 
1874 
1866 
1873 
1867 
1873 
1872 
1876 


Mayhanks,  Budgwick,  Susses. 
Bramley-Moore,  John,  D.L^ 

GerrarSs-cross,  Bucks. 
Brand,  The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Bouverie  Williain,  ILP,, 

Speaker's  Court,  House  ofCommonSj  &  W. 
Brassey,  Thomas,  M.P., 

4,  Great  George-street,  S,W.;  4»nd  2i,  Fork-lane,  W. 
Bremner,  John  A., 

Hilton  House,  Frestwich^  ManeheUer. 
Briggs,  Thomas, 

Homestead,  Biehmomi,  Surrey* 
Brind,  Frederick  William, 

Bickley,  Kent, 
Brodhurst,  Bernard  Edward,  F.B.O.8., 

20,  Grosvenor-etreei,  Orosoe^wr-^uare^  W. 
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1873 
1874 
1872 
1866 
1878 
1876 
1873 
1876 
1865 
1873 

1863 

1872 
1874 
1877 
1868 


Brogden,  Alexander,  M.P., 

51,  Frince's  Gate,  8.W. 
Broom,  Andrew, 

10,  CfhanceHor-road,  West  Dulwich,  S.JS. 
Brown,  James  Bryce,  F.E.G-.S., 

90,  Oannonstreetf  E,0. ;  and  Bromley ^  Kent, 
Brown,  Thomas,  jun., 

66,  West  Begent-^treetf  Olasgow. 
Browne,  Edward  W ., 

Sussex  Souse,  Enoch,  Belfast. 
Browne,  Thomas  G.  C, 

13,  Elgin-road,  Notiing-hill,  W. 
Browning,  Arthur  Q-iraud, 

8,  Viotoriorstreet,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Bniton,  Leonard, 

St,  Steph^s  Buildings,  Bristol, 
Bunce,  John  Thackray, 

'* Daily  Post**  Office,  Birmingham. 
•Burdett-Coutts,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Baroness, 

1,  Stratton-^treet,  Biccadilly,   W,;  and  Molly  Lodqe^ 
Hiahgate,  N. 

Burnett,  Alexander  Smith,  F.I.  A ., 

Bridge  Town,  Barbados,  West  Indies, 
Bums,  The  Eev.  Dawson,  M.A., 

62,  Barliament-street,  8.  W, 
Burr,  William, 

42,  Foultrv,  E.O, 
Burrell,  Alexander, 

2,  Jermyn-street,  9,  W. 
Burton,  Samuel  Warren, 


1867 

1874 
1877 
1862 
1872 
1871 
1876 
1877 


Caird,  James,  C.B.,  F.E.S., 

3,  ^i^.  James* s-square,  S,W.;    and  Cassenearie^ 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 
Campbell,  Sir  George,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P.,  D.C.L., 

13,  OomwalUgaTdens,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
Campbell,  George  Lamb, 

Market-street,  Wigan. 
Cape,  George  A., 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 
•Carillon,  J.  Wilson,  P.8.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  Ac, 

Wormhill,  Buxton. 
Camac,  Harry  Rivett-, 

Oaloutta,  Bengal,  India, 
Carphin,  James  Bhind,  C.A., 

31,  Oeorge-street,  Edinburgh. 
Carter,  E.  Harold, 

3d,  Waterloo^street,  Birmingham. 
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Carter,  ^Frederick  Hajne, 

5,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 
Garter,  Henry  Bonham, 

11,  Lomhard^reetj  E,C. 
Carter,  John  Bonham, 

25,  Aghley-plaee,  Vteforia-street,  S.W. 
Chadwick,  DaiSd,  M.P., 

2%<?  Poplars,  Heme  Rill,  Dulwieh,  S,E. 
Chadwick,  Edwin,  C.B., 

Fork  CoUage,  East  Sheen,  Mortlahe^  8.  W. 
Chadwick,  John  01dfield,F.R.Q.S., 

2,  Maorgate-street,  E,C. 
Challen,  George  Caleb, 

37,  Old  Jewry,  E,0. 
Chandler,  George, 

15,  Chleman'Street,  E,0. 
Charleaworth,  Frederic, 

Widmore,  Bromley,  Kent, 
Charlton,  W.  H., 

Sesleyside,  near  Hexham,  Northumberland^ 
Charrington,  Thomas, 

Mayfieldy  Chislehurst,  Kent, 
•Cheshire,  Edward, 

3,  Vanbrugh  Park,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
Child,  Eobert  Carlisle, 

8,  Pelsizepark,  N.W, 
Chisholm,  David,  F.I.A., 

64,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh* 
Christie,  Eichard  Copley,  M.A., 

2,  St,  Jameses-square,  Manchester. 
Chttbb,  Haichokd,  B.A.,  (Secretary), 

Bickley,  Kent, 
Clapham,  Crocjiley,  L.R.C.P., 

West  Riding  Asylum,  Wakefield,  Torks, 
Clark,  Sir  John  Forbes,  Bart., 

Tillypronie,  Tarland,  Aberdeen, 
Clark,  Gordon  Wyatt, 

Mickleham  Hall,  near  Dorking,  Surrey. 
♦Clarke,  Henry,  KB.C.P., 

West  Biding  Prison,  Wakefield,  Torks. 
Clarke,  Henry  Harcourt  Hyde, 

32,  St.  George' s-square,  S.W. 
•Clabkb,  Hti)B, 

32,  St,  Qeorgfs-square,  SIW. 
Clarke,  Ebenezer,  jun., 

52,  Oannon-street,  E,0, 
Cleghobk,  Johk, 

3,  firing-gardens,  S.W. 
♦Cleveland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.G^ 

17,  St,  James' s-square,  S.W. 
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1853 


1877 
1873 
1877 
1838 
1859 
1874 
1877 
1874 
1867 
1874 
1843 
1874 
1873 
1877 
1875 
1866 
1874 
1862 
1873 
1867 
1874 
1870 
1872 
1876 


Clirebugh,  William  Palin,  F.LA^ 

158,  ZeadenkalUHreet,  E.O, 
Cobb,  B.  Francis, 

2,  Boyal  Exchange  Bmldines^  SM 
Cockle,  Captain  George,  F.E.G.8., 

9,  JSolton-jardens^  Soiah  Kmmngtonj  8.  W. 
Cohen,  Lionel  Louis  . 

9,  Myde  FarkTerraee,  W. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  Thomas  Edward^  Bart.,  M.P.» 

37,  South-street,  W. 
Coles,  John,  F.I.A., 

89,  Throgmortonstreei,  JS,0. 
Collins,  Eugene,  M.P., 

38,  Porehester-ierrace,  Hyde  Fork  W. 
Collins,  J.  Wright, 

Sfanley,  Falkland  IsUmde. 
Collinson,  John,  F.B.G.S., 

37,  Forehester'terraoe,  Hyde  Pmrh,  W. 
Colman,  Jeremiah  James,  M.P., 

Oa/rrovo  Houee^  Norwich, 
•Cookson,  Faithful,  Esq.,  F.E.G.S,, 

Teddington  Hall,  Middleeesc. 
Copperthwaite,  William  Charles, 

New  Malton,  Yorkshire. 
Corbett,  John,  M.P., 

6a,  Waterloo-place,  Fall  Mail,  London,  S.Wl 
Cork,  Nathaniel,  F.B.G.S., 

39,  Lombard'Hreet,  E.O, 
Corley,  Thomas  Groom, 

34,  Oannon-etreet,  E.G. 
Cossham,  Handel,  F.G.S., 

Weston  Fark^  Bath;  ^^  Holly  Lodge,  St.  George's,  Bristol. 
Cotton,  Francis  Lovett, 

Baltic  Chambers,  108,  Bishopsgate^wtreet  Within,  E.G. 
Couch,  The  Bev  Enos,  M.A.,  F.B.G.S., 

19,  Old  QraveUUme,  E. 
Courtney,  Leonard  Henry,  M.A.,  M.P., 

15,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  WeUminster,  S.W. 
Cowper,  The  Hon.  Henry  Frederick,  MJP., 

4,  St.  James* s-sguare,  S.W, 
♦Cowper-Temple,  The  Bight  Hon.  William  FranciBy  M.P., 

15,  Great  Stanhope-street,  W, 
Craigie,  Captain  Patrick  George, 

Hartley  House,  Lotv&r  Heath,  Hampstead,  N  W. 
Craik,  George  Lillie, 

29,  Bedford^treet,  Strand,  W.G. 
Crellin,  Philip, 

33,  Chancery-lane,  W.G. 
Crosse,  John  Burton  St.  Croix,  F.B.C.S., 

Boyal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
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1877 


1876 
1876 

1848 
1878 

1869 
1873 
1869 
1874 
1866 
1873 
1876 
1873 
1877 
1873 
1873 
1856 

1877^ 

1866 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1877 


Crotbera,  Eobert,  M.D.,  M.E.C.P., 

2,  Warriar'Squar&'terraee^  8L  Lemutirf^^on'Sea, 
Crowe,  William  Eussell, 

Stanley  Htnue^  OarskaUan^  8mrm^^ 
Cunningham,  David,  C.E., 

Work'9  Office,  Harhour-ekamhen^  Dwndde. 
Cutcliffe,  George,  F.I.  A., 

13,  St.  James^g-square^  8.W. 
Czamikow,  C»sar, 

Mitcham,  Surrey. 


Daljell,  The  Hon.  Bobert  Anstruther, 

Calcutta, 
Dakyebb,  Julanb, 

India  Office,  Wiestminster,  8.W. 
Davies,  James  Mair, 

^,  West  Regentstreet,  Qlaegow. 
Davies,  William  Henry, 

51,  Tre^unter-road,  S.W. 
•Dawbarn,  William, 

JSlmswood  Hally  Aighurth^  Jjherfooi. 
DawBon,  James  Thomas, 

2,  Boyal  Exchange-huildinge,  E.O. 
Day,  William  Ansell, 

Lgndhurst  Souse,  Hendon,  N.W, 
Delahunty,  James,  M.P. 

2,  Samle-row,  W. 
Deloitte,  William  Welch, 

4,  Lothhury,  E.O. 
Dent,  Clinton  Thomas, 

29,  Gh-esham-street,  S.W. 
Dent,  Edward, 

Fernacres,  Fulmer^  near  Sloughy  Bucks^ 
*Derby,  The  Eight  Honodbable  the  Eabl  or,  P.O.,  F.E.S., 
(Honorary  Vice-President)^ 

23,  St.  James'gsquare;  and  Eftow9ley,Pr6iCot, Lancashire, 
Dever,  Henry, 

4,  Lothbury,  E.G. 
♦Dilke,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart.,  M.P,,  LL.M., 

76,  Sloane-Hreet,  S.  W. 
Dixon,  George, 

46,  Queen' s-gate,  S.W. 
Dow,  James  Alexander, 

16,  TempUton-road,  Highlury  Vale,  IT, 
Dowden,  Major  Thomas  Freeman,  E.E., 

71,  Old  Broad  Street,  EC.  (Crawford,  Oolvin  &  Co.) 
Downs,  Henry, 

Manor  Mouee,  Basingstoke. 
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1875  Dozsej,  Be?.  Isaac, 
The  Grove,  Oamberwell,  8,11. 

1876  Drimmie,  David, 
41,  Lower  Saekville-street,  Dublin, 

1872     Droop,  Henry  Richmond, 

la,  New-square,  Lincoln* e-inn,  W.O, 

1875  Dun,  John, 
Farr*s  Banking  Company,  Limited,  WarringUm. 

1870     Duncan,  James, 

9,  Mincing-lane,  E.C, 

1876  Dyer,  Captain  S?nnnerton  Halliday,  J.  P., 
Westcroft  Lodge^  JSagshot,  Surrey. 


1836     Edmonds,  Thomas  Bowe,  B.A., 

72,  ForUdown-road,  Maida-vale,  W. 
1869     Edmonds,  William, 

Airedale  Vtlla,  Ehn-^rove^  Southsea. 

1875  Edwards,  Samuel, 
4,  Miot  Fark,  Lewishcm,  8.E. 

1872  Elliot,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Fork-street,  Fork-lane,  W, 

1842     Elliott,  John  Hawkins, 

4,  Martin* s-lane,  City,  E,C, 
1874     Elliot,  Robert,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P., 

86,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle. 
1877     Ellis,  Arthur, 

840,  Strand,  W.O, 

1873  Ellissen,  Adolf, 

28,  Maida-hUl  West,  W. 
1873     Elsey,  John  Green,  J.P., 

Morant  Rouse,  Addison-road,  Eensington,  W. 
1873     Emanuel,  Lewis, 

86,  Mnshury-cirous,  E,0. 
1877     Emmott,  W.  T., 

15,  Market-street,  Manchester. 

1876  Evans,  George  H.,  M.D., 

29,  Devonshire-street,  Fortland-place,  W. 
1862     Evens,  John  Henry, 

9,  Finshury-plaee^  E.C. 
1876     Everett,  H.  Sidney,  M.A., 

United  States  Embassy,  Berlin. 
1834     Eversley,  The  Bight  Honourable  Viscount,  D.O.L.,  LL.D., 

114,  Eaton-square,  S.W.;  and  Winohfield,  Ranfe. 


1867     Fairley,  William,  Ph.D., 

Bloxwich,  near  Walsall,  Staffordshire. 
1876     Faraday,  Frederick  J., 

ly ,  Bazenose-street,  Manchester. 
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1874     Farmer,  James, 

6,  PoroheHer'Oate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
1839     Fabb,  William,  M.D.,  I).C.L.,  P.E.S., 
{Ktmarofry   Vice'President)^ 

General  Better  Office^'  Sf  Southlands,  Biehley^  Kent, 
1868     Farrell,  John  Douglas, 

Bank  of  England,  West  Branchy  Burlington-gardens^  W. 

1876  Feamside,  Henrv,  M.B.,  F.E.C.P., 

9,  Bibblesdale-place^  Preston,  Lancaster. 

1877  Fearon,  Frederick, 

84,  Park-street,  Gfrosvenor-square,  W, 

1864  Fellows,  Frank  P., 

8,  The  Oreen,  Hampstead,  NW. 
1874     Ferguson,  A.M., 

"  Oeglon  Observer'*  Offlee,  Colombo,  Oeylon^ 

1874  Ferguson,  J., 

"  Cwlon  Observer  "  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
1877     Ferrier,  John, 

Bosslyn  House,  New  Bamet,  Herts. 
1834     Finch,  John, 

Heathside,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
1873     Fisher,  Henry, 

38,  New  Broad-street,  U.C. 
1875.    FitzQeorge,  Owen, 

21,  Oomhill,  U.C 

1865  FitzWiUiam,  WiUiam  Shelford,  F.E.G.S., 

12,  Ounter-grove,  Chelsea,  8.W. 

1875  Fordham,  Edward  King,  J.  P., 

Ashwell  Bury,  near  Baldoek,  Herts. 
1841     FoBTEsous,  The  Bight  Hokoubablb  Eabl, 
Castle  Hill,  South  Molton,  Devon. 

1876  Forsyth,  Sir  Thomas  Douglas,  C.B.,  K.C.8.I., 

44,  Onshw^guare,  South  Kensington,  S.  W* 

1871  Forwood,  William  Bower, 

Bamlet,  Blundellsands,  Liverpool. 

1877  Fothergill,  The  Eev.  Ernest  H.,  B.A., 

9,  Ashley-road,  Essex-road,  N. 
1877     Fowler,  Eobert  Nicholas, 

50,  Comhill,  E.G.;  ^  Elm  Orove^  Corsham^  Wilts. 
1868     Fowler,  William, 

33,  Comhill^  E.C. 
1873     Franklin,  Jacob  Abraham, 

London  Institution,  Mnsbury-circus,  E.C. 
1844  •Freehmd,  Humphrey  William,  J.P., 

Athenaum  Club,  S.W.;  and  Chichester. 

1872  Freeman,  Francis, 

eS,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
1876     Freeman,  Joseph, 

Hanoater  House,  Loughton,  Essea* 
1876     Freeman,  T.  Eyffin, 

I  Pinner  JVood,  Watford,  Herts. 
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1875     Oair,  Alexander,  ^ 

34,  Cannon-street,  E,0. 
1852     Galsworthy,  Edwin  Henry,  J.P.,  F.I.A., 

18,  Upper  Wimpole-street,  W, 

1873  •Galton,Capt.  Douglas,  R.E.,  C.B.,  F.E.S., 

12,  Chester^street,  Orosvenor-plaee,  S,  W 
1860     Galtoh,  Feakcis,  F.E.S.,  F.E.G.S., 

42,  Butlandrgate,  S.W. 
1872     Gastrell,  Colonel  J.  E.,  (care  of  H.  J.  Gasirell), 

86,  Lincoln' S'inn-fields,  W.C, 

1874  Gatliff,  Charles, 

8,  Mnsburtf'Circiis,  London,  E,C. 
1877     Gawith,  Hicbard  Jackson,  M.R.C.S., 

28,  Westboume-park'terrace,  Faddingion,  W. 
1872     Gibb,  Thomas  Eccleston, 

16,  Lady  MargareUroad,  N,  W, 
1874     Gibbs,  Alban  George  Henry, 

^i^.  Dunstan's,  Begenfs^park,  N.  W. 
1871     Gibbs,  George  Sleight, 

Darlington, 

1867  *GirFEir,  Eobebt,  {Secretary), 

44,  Tembroke^oad,  Kensington^  W, 
1877      Gilbert,  W.  H.  Sainsbury, 

Wool  Exchange,  Ooleman-street,  E.O, 
1860     Glover,  John, 

22,  Great  8t  Helen's,  Bishopsgate-^freet,  E,C, 
1877      Goddard,  Frederick  Eobertson, 

19,  Victoria-square,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1850     Goldsmid,  Sir  Francis  Henry,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Q.C., 

St  John's  Lodge,  Begenf  s-park,  N.  W. 
1877      Good,  Alfred  (7,  Poultry,  E.O,), 

91,  Highbury  Hill,  JV. 

1868  G68chen,  The  Eight  Hon.  George  Joachim,  M.P., 

67,  Portland-place,  W. 
1855   *Gos8et,  John  Jackson, 

Thames  IHtton,  Surrey, 
1873     Gouly,  Edward  James, 

Bullion  Office,  Bank  of  England,  EC. 
1853     (Jover,  William  Sutton,  F.I.  A., 

4,  Queen-street-place,  Southwark  Bridge,  E.C, 
1876     Grahame,  James,  G.  A., 

12,  St,  Vincent'place,  Glasgow. 

1876  Granville,  J.,  Mortimer,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  &c., 

Scientific  Club,  7,  Savile-row,  W. 
1847      Gray,  Thomas, 

84,  Eenchurch-street,  E.C, 

1877  Greene,  William  Thomas,  M.A.,  M.D., 

218,  Old  Kent-road,  S.E, 
1868     Griflath,  Edward  Clifton, 
4iS,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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1841 


1811 
1872 
1875 
1860 
1877 
1839 

1873 
1872 
1876 
1876 
1809 
1860 
1873 
1855 
1841 

1877 
1873 
1869 
1875 
1837 
1861 
1876 


Griffith,  John, 

6,  Kanover-terrace,  Re^enfs-park,  N.W. 
Griffith,  Bichard  Clewin,  F.R.G.S., 

20,  Gower-street,  W,G. 
Grriffiths,  John  George, 

4,  Lothburtfy  JE.C, 
Gunn,  Arthur, 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Sprvng-gardenSy  8,  W. 
Gurney,  Daniel, 

North  Runcton^  near  King*8  Lynn^  Norfolk. 
Gutteridge,  Eichard  Sandon,  M.D., 

33,  Brook-street,  Chrosvenor-square,  W. 
Gut,  William  Augustus,  M.B.,  F.KC.P.,  V.RE.S., 
(^Honorary  Vice-President), 

12,  Gordon-street,  Gordon-square,  W,G, 


*Haggard,  Frederick  T., 

Eltham  Gourt-road,  JEltham,  Kent. 
Haliburton,  B.  G., 

Hall,  Edward  Algernon, 

20,  Glarges-street,  W. 
Hall,  Edward  Hepple, 

36,  Elgin-road,  St.  Feter's-park,  W, 
Hall,  James  Macalester, 

Killean  House,  Taginhan,  Argglefhire. 
Hamilton,  Abchibald,  J.P.,  (Vice-President), 

South  Barrow,  Bromleg,  Kent, 
Hamilton,  Lord  George  Francis,  M.P., 

17,  Montagu-street,  Portnum-sguare,  W, 
Hammice,  James  Thomas, 

General  Register  Office^  Somerset  Souse,  W.  G. 
Hamptok,  The  EianT  Hon.  Lobb,  G.C.B.,  D.C.L., 
{Honorary  Vice-President), 

9,  Eaton-square,  8,W.;  and  Westwood-park,  Droit wicK 
Hanbury,  Philip  Capel, 

60,  Lombard-street,  E.G, 
Hanbury,  Eobert  William,  M.P., 

Ilam  Hall,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 
Hancock,  William, 

33,  Gornhill,  E.G. 
Hankey,  Ernest  Alers, 

Ehnhyrst,  Bickley  Park,  Kent, 
•Hankey,  John  Alexander,  J,P., 

Balcombe-plaee,  Guckfeld,  Sussex. 
Hannyngton,  Major-General  John  Caulfield,  F.I.>. ., 

India  Gffice,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Hansard,  Luke, 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
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1871 
1877 

1876 
1877 
1868 
1868 
1834 

1870 
1873 
1875 
1876 
1834 
1873 
1877 
1870 
1860 
1865 
1855 
1858 
1877 
1874 
1834 

1869 
1875 
1884 


Hapcourt,  Sir  William  Vemon,  Q.O.,  M.P., 

14,  StratforS-plaee,  W, 
Harding,  Charles,  M.B.S.L.,  F.E.G.S., 

7,  Bank  Buildings,  E.G. 
Hardwicke,  William,  M.D., 

Holder's  Hill  Hall,  Holder's  Hill,  Hendan,  HT.W. 
Harold,  Frederick  Bichard, 

12,  Landseer-roadj  Upper  Holhtoay,  N. 
Harris,  David, 

Caroline  Farh,  Oranton,  Edinhurgh. 
Harrison,  John, 

85,  Northgate,  Darlington, 
Habrowbt,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  K.Q-.,  D.C.I«., 
P.E.S.,  {Honorary  Vtce- President), 

89,  Orosvenor-square,  W. 
Hartley,  Fountain  John, 

Gloucester  House,  97,  Oaaenove-road,  Upper  Olapfon,  JV. 
Haughton,  Benjamin,  C.E., 

1,  Westminster-chambers,  Ttctoria-etreet,  S.  W. 
Haughton,  Colonel  J.  Colpoys,  C.S.I., 

12,  Pelham-crescent,  8.  Kensington,  8.  W. 
Hawkins,  Alfred  Templeton, 

20,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  8.  W. 
Hawkins,  Francis  Bi'sset,  M.D.,  F.B.S., 

146,  Harley-street,  W. 
Hay,  James  Lamb  Napier, 

Queen  Insurance  Company,  Calcutta. 
Hedley,  Thomas  Fenwick, 

12,  Barh-plaee,  West,  8underland. 
Hefford,  G.  V., 

Bughy. 
Helder,  Stewart,  F.I.A.., 

2,  Broad  Sanctuary,  8.W. 
Hendriks,  Augustus,  F.I.  A., 

7,  Comhill,  E.C. 
^Hbkdeiks,  Fbbbebick, 

1,  King  William-street,  E.C. 
Herapath,  Spencer,  F.Gr.S., 

18,  Upper  Fhillimore^gardens,  W. 
♦Herbage,  Wdliam, 

London  Sf  South  Western  Bank,  7,  Eenehureh-^treet,  E.G. 
Herts,  James, 

124,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
♦Hetwood,  Jambs,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S., 
(Honorary  Vice-President  and  Tnutee)^ 

26,  Palace-gardens,  Kensington,  W.;  Aihenmum  Club. 
Hickson,  Joseph,  J.P.,     . 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Higham,  Charles  Daniel,  F.I. A., 

3,  Princes-street,  Bank,  E.C. 

Hill,  Sir  Bowland,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S., 

Hampstead,  N.W.  ^  , 
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1876 


1873 
1859 
1870 
1884 
1867 
1873 
1877 
1877 
1874 
1871 
1874 
1866 

1871 
1876 
1872 
1863 
1864 
1871 
1872 
1874 
1873 
1867 
1877 
1874 


Hilton,  John,  F.B.S.,  r.E.C.S.,  Ac., 

10,  I^ew  Broad-street,  E.G. 
Hime,  Capt.  H.  W.  L.,  B.A., 

Colchester  i  Essex. 
HinckB,  His  Excellency,  Sir  Francis, 

Montreal,  Oanada. 
Hoare,  Henry, 

9,  St.  James' s-^quare,  8.W. 
•Hodge,  William  Barwick,  F.I.A.., 

6,  Whitehall,  8.W. 
Hodgson,  Professor  W.  B.,  LL.D., 

Bonahf  Tower,  Golinton,  If.B. 
Hogg,  Colonel  Sir  James  McGrarel,  Bart.,  M.P., 

17,  Qrosvenor-gardens,  S.W. 
Holden,  Isaac, 

64,  Cross-^street,  Manchester. 
Holmes,  Bicbard  Henry, 

Elsvoich'tilla,  Bye  Hill,  Nevocastlcon'Tyne. 
Hood,  Charles,  r.E.S.,  r.E.A.S., 

10,  Leinster-gardens,  Myde-parh,  W. 
Hooper,  Angus  Cameron, 

Montreal,  Oanada. 
Hooper,  Oeorge  D., 

Femhroke  Villa,  Oarford-road,  Ohiswick,  W. 
HouoHTOir,  The  Eight  Ho^oubable  Lobd,D.O.L.,F.E.S., 
{Honorary  Vicc'Bresident), 

Eryston  Hall,  Eerrybridye,  Yorkshire. 
Hoyer,  Henry,  (care  of  W.  A.  Hoyer,) 

31,  Priory-road,  South  Lambeth,  S.W. 
Hoyle,  William, 

Olaremont,  Tottington,  Bury,  Lancaster. 
Hubbard,  Egerton  J.,  M.P., 

4,  St.  Helen* S'place,  Bishopsgate-street,  E.O. 
'Hubbard,  The  Eight  Hon.  John  Gteliibrand,  M.P., 

Bank  of  England,  E.G. 
Hudson,  Thomas, 

21,  Oately-road,  Brixton,  8.  W. 
Hughes,  Albert  William,  P.E.G.S., 

Karachi,  Sindh,  India.   . 
Humphreys,  Q-eorge,  M.A.,  F.I.A., 

79,  Fall  Mill,  S.W. 
Humphreys,  Noel  Algernon, 

Bepster-GeneraVs  Office,  Somerset  House,  W.O. 
Hunt,  Sur  Henry  Arthur,  C.B., 

64,  EceUstonrsquare,  8.  W. 
Hurst,  George, 

King's  Brook  House,  fft.  Mary's,  Bedford. 
Huskinson,  Thomas, 

Epperstone  Manor,  Nottingham. 
Hutton,  Charles  William  Cookworthy,  J.P., 

BeMr,  Duhoich,  S.E. 
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1878 


1866 
1869 
1874 
1869 
1839 
L864 

1872 
1861 
1862 
1864 

1871 
1872 
1877 
1874 
1873 
1868 

1877 
1873 
1877 

1874 
1867 


Hjndman,  Henry  Mayer,  ' 

10,  Devonshire^treet^  Fartland'plaeef  W, 


Ince,  Henry  Bret, 

18,  Old-sqtutre,  Lincoln' s-inn,  W.C. 
Ingall,  Samuel,  F.E.a.S., 

Kent-end,  Forest-hill,  Kent,  S.E, 
♦Ingall,  William  Thomas  Fitzherbert  Mackenzie, 

60,  Threadneedle-street,  S.C, 
Inglis,  Cornelius,  M.D., 

1,  Albert MansionSy Tictoria-st,,  S,W.;  ir  Athenaum  Cfiuh, 
Irving,  Jotin, 

My  Eatonrplaee,  S.W. 
*Ivey,  George  Pearse, 

Stanstead  Jflouse,  Walter-road,  Swansea, 

Janson,  Frederick  Halsey,  F.L.S., 

41,  Finshury-drctiSy  JS.C,  and  Oak  Bank,  Chislehursi. 
♦Jellicoe,  Charles,' F.I.A., 

12,  Cavendish-place y  W, 
Jeula,  Hbnbt,  F.R.G.S., 

29,  Qracechurch-streety  JS.G, 
♦Jetoits,  Pbofessob  W.  Staklet,  M.A.,  LL.U.,  F.E.S., 
{Secretari/)y 

The  ChesnutSy  Branch-hilly  Rampsiead  Heathy  N,W. 
Jolinson,  Edmund, 

3,  Castle-street y  Rolhomy  F.C. 
Johnston,  Francis  J., 

LamaSy  Chislehurrst, 
Jones,  Theodore  Brooke, 

1,  Finshury-eircuSy  F.C;  Georgevilley Harrogate y  Tories. 
Jones,  Herbert, 

16,  Mbntpelier-roWy  Blachheathy  S,F, 
Jones,  Sir  Willoughby,  Bart.,  M.A», 

Oranmer  Rally  Fakenhaniy  Norfolk. 

JOUBDAN,  FbaNOIS, 

Avenue  Rouse,  Rampsteady  N,  W. 


Karutb,  Frank  0., 

Oakhursty  Beckenham,  Kent. 
Kay,  Duncan  James, 

60,  Queen' s-gatCy  S.W. 
Kealy,  James  William, 

26,  Moorgate-steety  F.C. 
Kelly,  Charles,  M.D., 

Worthing y  Sussex. 
Kelly,  Edward  Robert,  A.M., 

61,  Great  Queen-street ,  Lincoln' s-inn-fieldSy  W.C. 
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1873  Kemp,  Samuel, 

Oriel  Housej  Bath. 
1864     Kennedy,  Colonel  John  Pitt, 

66,  St.  Oeorge'S'Square,  S,Jf, 

1868  Kennedy,  Peter, 
13,  Gomwall'terrace,  BegenV s-park,  N.  W. 

1870     Kennedy,  William  R., 

27,  Rodney-Hreet,  Liverpool. 

1874  Kennelly,  David  Joseph,  F.E.G.S.,  F.E.A.S., 
8,  t/hion-court,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 

1852     Kimberley,  The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  M.A.,  P.C., 

36,  Lowndessquare,  S.  W. 
1872     Knight,  John  P., 

London,  Brighton,  Sf  8.  Coast  Rail.,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 
1866     Kiihner,  Henry,  (cjo  Messrs.  Kiihner,  Hendschel  &  Co.), 

146,  Cannon-street,  S.C*, 

1869  Kyshe,  John  Benjamin, 
Central  Civil  Status  Office,  Mauritius. 


1873     Lack,  H.  Eeadeb  {Office  of  Commissioners  ofPatents)^ 

26,  Southampton-buildings,  B.C. 
1869     Lamport,  Charles  {Queen" s-gate  Gardens,  S.W.), 

Blasmawr,  Penmaen  Manor,  North  Wales. 

1873  Lancaster,  D.,  F.I.A., 
Indian  Life  Assurance  Company,  Meerut,  India* 

1877     Lane,  Cecil  N., 

King's  Bromley  Manor ^  Lichfield. 

1876  Lane«  Thomas, 
Percy  CottagCy  JSastbourne. 

1874  Lang,  George  Murray,  E.N., 
18,  Cheyne-toalk,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

1843   *Larcom,  General,  Sir  Thomas  A.,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.K.S., 

JSeathfield,  Fareham,  Hants. 
1874     Lawes,  John  Bennett,  P.R.S.,  F.C.S,, 

Rothamsted,  St.  Albans. 

1877  Lawrance,  Henry, 
58,  Euston-square,  N.W. 

1873     Lawrence,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I., 

26,  Queen' s-gate,  S.W. 
1873     Lawrie,  James,  F.E.G.S., 

Kelvin  House,  Quadrant-^oad,  Highbury^  If. 
1873     LawBon,  Eobert, 

20,  Lansdawne-road,  Nbtting-hill,  W. 

1878  Lea,  Thomas, 
72,  Chester-square,  S.W. 

1877     Lbpevbe,  Geobge  John  Shaw,  M.P.  {President), 

Ascot  Wood  Cottage,  Staines. 
1877  ♦Leggatt,  Daniel,  LL.D., 

66,  Lincoln' s-inn-fields,  W.C. 
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Year  of 
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1870 


1873 
1851 
1867 
1873 
1877 
1862 
1862 
1877 
1868 
184>5 
1834 
1864 
1876 
1876 
1834 
1876 
1865 
1843 

1875 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1867 


Leitcb,  John  Muir, 

18,  Kinfi  William-street,  E.O. 
Leslie,  Francis  Seymour, 

Ealing,  W. 
Levi,  Pbopessob  Lbokb,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

5,  Grown  Office-row,  Temple,  E.O. 
Lewis,  Charles  Edward,  M.P., 

S,  Old  J^tcry,  E.O. 
Lewis,  James, 

1,  8toneleigh  Villas,  Qresham-road,  Brixton^  8,W. 
Lewis,  John, 

1,  Temple-row  West,  Birmingham. 
Lewis,  Eobert, 

1,  Bartholomeie-lane,  E.O. 
Leyland,  John  E.,  E.I.A., 

Ligertwood,  Thomas,  M.D.,  P.E.O.S., 

Boyal  Hospital,  Ohelsea,  8.W. 
Lissa,  Joseph  J.  Cohen  de, 

!Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
•Lister,  William, 

Lloyd,  John  Horatio, 

100,  Lanoaster-gate,  Hyde-park,  W. 
Logan,  D., 

Care  of  Messrs.  Biehardson,  23,  Comhill,  E.O. 
Lord,  James,  F.S.A., 

1,  Whitehall-gardens,  8.W. 
•Lomie,  John, 

Eosemownt,  KirJccaldy. 
Lovelace,  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  P.R.S., 

East  Horsley  Barh,  Bipley,  8urrey. 
Loyd,  William  Jones,  J.  P., 

16,  Orosvenor-plaee,  8.W.,  and  Langleyhury,  Waifbrd 
LuBBOOK,  Sib  John,  Babt.,  M.P.,  F.E.S.,  (Trustee), 

High  Elms,  Famborough,  Kent. 
Lumlbt,  William  Golden,  Q.C.,  LL.M., 

Local  Qvvemment  Board,  Whitehall,  8.W. 


Mabson,  Eichard  Eouse, 

Holly  Lodge,  Cold  Harbour-lane,  Camberwell,  S.E 
*MacandroW|  William,  J.P., 

29,  Bemhridge-square,  W. 
McArthur,  Alexander,  M.P., 

Baleigh  Hall,  Brixton,  S.W. 
McArthur,  William,  M.P.,  F.E.G.S.,  (Alderman), 

1,  Oioydyr  Houses,  Brixton  Bise,  &W. 
Maclean,  Frank, 

23,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  8.W. 
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1864 


1873 
1868 
1872 
1878 
1856 
1871 
1876 
1876 
1871 
1871 
1870 
1874 
1863 
1876 
1871 
1872 
1877 
1874 
1876 
1860 
1866 
1873 
1867 
1874 
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McClelland,  James, 

32,  Femhridge'square^  W. 
McDermott,  Edward, 

JSill  Side,  Grave-park,  OambertoeU,  S,H. 
*Macdonald,  James, 

7yZothhury,I!.0. 
Macdonell,  John, 

3,  Elm-court,  Temple,  MO. 
•McEwen,  LaureDce  T., 

39,  Old  Broad-Street,  JS.O. 
MacGillivry,  Donald,  F.I.A., 

64,  Moorgate-street,  E,0 
Mackaj,  James  Macgregor, 

32,  Brungtoick-square,  Brighton, 
McKenna,  Sir  Joseph  N.,  M.P., 

67,  Lancagter-gate^  W. 
♦McLean,  Robert  Allan,  P.E.G.S., 

8,  Old  Jetorv,  E,0. 
Mackenzie,  Alfred  Westwood,  {ejo  'Dr.  Stephen  Hacienzie), 

26,  Mnshurg-square,  E,0. 
Mackeson,  Charles, 

The  Admiralty,  New-street,  Spring-gardens,  S.  W. 
Maclagan,  Dayid, 

22,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
Macleod,  The  feight  Hon.  Sir  John  Macpherson,  K.C.S.I., 

1,  Stanhope-street,  Hyde  Baric,  W. 
♦Maclure,  J.  W., 

Carlton  Club;  The  Home,  Whalley  Bange,  Manchester. 
Macpherson,  Hugh  Martin,  F.R.C.S.,  {Inspector-General), 

14,  St,  Jameses-square,  S.  W, 
Malgarini,  Frederick  Lewis,  E.E.S.E., 

7,  Whitehall-place,  S.  W. 

Manning,  His  Eminence  The  Most  Eev.  H.  E.,  Cardinal, 

Archbishop's  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 
•Maple,  John  Blundell, 

8,  Clarence^terrace,  Begenfs-park,  N,W, 
Markham,  Clements  B.,  C.B.,  F.E.S.,  F.E.G.S., 

21,  Eccleston-square,  S.  W. 
Marsh,  Alfred, 

86,  Gracechurch-street,  E.O. 
Marsh,  Matthew  Henry, 

Bamridge,  near  Andover,  Hants. 
Martin,  Frederick, 

7,  Mrtess-terrace,  Junction-road,  N.  W. 
Martin,  Henry, 

National  Bank  qf  India,  S9a,  Threadneedle-street,  E.O. 
Martin,  James, 

St.  Bride* s-street,  Zudgate-circus,  E.O. 
•Martin,  John  Biddulph,  M.A.,  F.Z.S., 

6b,  The  Albany,  Biccadilly,  W. 
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Year  of 
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1877 
1872 
1876 
1875 
1870 
1874 
1874 
1873 
1863 
1873 
1861 
1877 
1877 
1876 
1873 
1877 
1864 
1877 
1874 
1842 
1874 
1877 
1874 
1872 
1873 


Martin,  Josiah,  E.I.A., 

32,  New  Bridge- itreet,  E.O. 

•MABTiif,  EicuABD  BiDDULPH,  M.A.  (H^eagurer)^ 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Martin,  Thomas  Jaques, 

Colonial  Life  Assurance  Company ,  Melbourne,  Tictoria» 
♦Mathers,  John  Shackleton, 

Hanover  Some,  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 
Maxse,  Eear-Admiral  Frederick  A. 

67,  Cromwell-road,  South  Kensington,  S,  W, 
May,  Frank, 

Bank  of  England,  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 
Maynard,  Henry  Wheler, 

St.Aubyns,  Chrosvenor-hill,  Wimbledon,  8,W. 
Meen,  Joseph  Austin, 

33,  ComhiU,  E,G. 
•Meikle,  James,  F.I.A., 

6,  8t.  Andrew" s-square,  Edinburgh, 
Mellor,  T.  Bandolph,  C.B., 

Earn  Banh^  Eastbourne, 
Messent,  John,  F.I.A., 

429,  West  Strand,  WC, 
Metcalfe,  Bichard, 

Ordefenberg  House,  New  Bamet,  Herts, 
Michael,  William  H., 

1,  Parle  Prospect,  St,  James's-park,  S  W, 
Mildmay,  Henry  Bingham,  J  P., 

Shoreham;  and  8,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E,C, 
Millar,  William  Henry, 

Cleveland  Lodge,  New  Park-road,  Brixton-hill,  8,  W, 
Miller,  Kobert  Ferguson, 

Exchange-place,  Middlesbrough. 
Minett,  John  Thomas, 

1,  Adelaide-place,  E,C. 
Mitchell,  Joseph  Thomas,  M.E.C.S., 

206,  South  Lambeth-road,  S.  W, 
♦Mocatta,  F.  D.,  F.B.G.S., 

9,  Connaught-place,  W, 
MoflGatt,  George, 

103,  Eaton-square,  8,W. 
Moore,  Charles  Kendall, 

6,  Cowper's-cowrt,  ComhiU,  E.C 
Moore,  Edward, 

3,  Crosby-square,  E.O. 
Moore,  Sandtbrd,  M.B., 

South  Camp,  Aldershot. 
Morgan,  Octavius  Vaughan,  J.P., 

13,  Boltons,  West  Brompton,  S.W. 
*Morley,  Samuel,  M.P., 

18,  Wood-street,  E.G.;  16,  Upper  Brook-street,  W, 
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1874 


1874 
1877 
1873 
1847 
1877 

1865 
1854 
1869 
1877 
1862 
1877 
1847 

1869 
1858 
1874 
1877 
1871 
1870 
1878 
1874 
1834 
1877 
1869 
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♦Morris,  JameB,  M.D.,  F.R.C.8., 

13,  Somers-place,  Hyde-park-squarey  W, 
Morris,  John, 

6,  Old  Jewry ^  London,  E.C. 
Mort,  William, 

1,  Stanley-cr^Mcent,  Notting-hilly  W. 
Morton,  James, 

Balclutha,  Oreenoekj  N.B. 
*MouAT,  Fredebio  J.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  {Foreign  Secretary), 

12,  Durham-villas,  Kensington,  W. 
Mullen,  Robert  Gordon, 

Fairview,  Widmore-road,  Bromley,  Kent, 


Nasmith,  David, 

4,  Oarden-courf,  Temple,  E,G. 
NeQd,  Alfred, 

Mayfield,  Manchester. 
Neison,  Francis  Gustavius  Paulus, 

93,  Adelaide-road,  South  Hampstead,  N,W. 
NeviU,  Charles  Henrj, 

11,  Queen  Victoria-street,  MO. 
Newbatt,  Benjamin,  F.I.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

13,  St,  James' S'Square,  S,  W, 
Newington,  Samuel,  M.A., 

Ticehwrst,  Sussex. 
•Newmaech,  William,  F.R.8.,  F.LA., 
{Trustee  and  Honorary  VicC'Bresideni), 

Beech  Holme,  Nightingale-lane,  Olapham-common,  S.  fV. 
Newmarch,  William  T.,  A. A.,  Oxon, 

67,  Lombard'Street,  JS.O. 
Nightingale,  Miss  Florence, 

36,  South-street,  Bark-lane,  W. 
Nissen,  Hillary  Nicholas,  J.P., 

43,  Mark-lane,  E.O. 
Nix,  Samuel  Dyer, 

3,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.G. 
•Noble,  Benjamin, 

jyorth-JSastern  Bank,  NeweasHe-on-'R/ne. 
Noble,  John, 

21,  Queen  Anne^s-gate,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Noott,  Major  Francis  Harry, 

H.M.  OonvUst  Brison^  Parkhurst. 
Norfolk,  Ernest  Walter, 

Norman,  George  Warde,  J.P., 

Bromley,  Kent. 
Norman,  General,  Sir  Henry  Wyiie,  K.C.B., 

16,  Westboume-square,  W. 
Norwood,  Charles  Morgan,  M,P., 

21,  BilUter-street,  E.O. 
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1862     Ogbonme,  Charles  Hemy, 

Ths  Battery^  Newquay^  ChmwaU. 
1877     Ogle,  William  S., 

2,  Oresham-huHdinySf  JE,0, 

1876  Orange,  William,  M.D., 

Broadmoor^  Wokingham,  Berks. 

1877  Ormond,  Eichard, 

Bekfrave-terracef  Newoastle-ai^lhfne, 
1874     Overall,  William  Henry,  F.S.A., 

Librarian,  Ouildhall,  E,0,  {Bepresenting  the  lAbrarw 
OommUtee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  OUy  of  London^ 
1834  *Otebbtonx,   The   Eight  Uonoitsablb   Lobd,  F.E.0J3.^ 
(Honorary  Vice-Freeident), 
2,  Carlton^ardene,  8,  W. 


1866  ♦Palgrare,  Eobert  Harry  Inglis,  J.P., 

11,  Britannia-terracey  Great  Yarmouth^  Norfolk 

1869  Pattebsoit,  Eobebt  Hogabth, 

22,  Wingate-road,  Hammersmithy  W» 

1870  Pattieon,  William  Pollard,  F.I.A., 

7,  Dean-streety  Park-laney  W. 
1877     Paul,  Henry  M., 

12,  Lanedoume-ifreseenty  Netting  Hill,  W. 
1877     Payne,  William  Percy, 

136,  Mlanffield^oady  Nottingham. 

1873  Pearce,  Charles  William, 

Devon  House,  Acre-lane,  S,  W, 
1876     Pearson,  Arthur,  P.I.A., 

8,  PrineeS'Street,  Bank,  MC. 
1876     Pearson,  Edwin  James, 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall,  S.W 
1837   •Pearson,  Professor  John,  Q.C., 

13,  Beaufort-gardens,  Brompton^oad,  &  W. 

1876  ♦Peek,  Sir  Henry  William,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Wimbledon  House,  S.W. 

1871  Pennington,  Frederick,  M.P., 

17,  Hyde  Bark-terraee,  W. 

1874  Pepys,  The  Hon.  George, 

7,  Norfolk-square,  Hyde-park,  W. 
1874     Phene,  John  S.,  F.E.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  Ac, 

5,  OarUon-terraee,  Oakley^street,  S.W, 

1877  Phillipps,Henrj  Matthews  (Me8sr8.Borrowman,Phillipp8^.), 

41,  Seething-lane,  E.G. 
1886   •Phillips,  Sir  George  Eichard,  Bart., 

22,  HilUstreet,  Berkeleysquare,  W. 
1869     Phillips,  Henry  James, 

4,  Ludgate-hUl,  E.G. 

1878  Phillips,  John  Searle  fi., 

2,  Essex-roady  Sale,  Manchester. 
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1877     Phfllips,  John  Walter,  M.B.,  L.B.O.S., 

33,  Store-street^  Bedford-sqtMre^  W,0. 
1871   ♦Pickering,  John,  P.E.a.S.,  F.8.A., 

Bprvnqfield  Mount ,  Leeds. 

1873  Pickstone,  William, 

Mdesmynan  Hally  Holywell. 
1888   •Pinckard,  George  Henry,  J.P.,  PXA., 

12,  Orove-roady  St.  JoMs-woody  N.W. 
1877     Pink,  Charles, 

WinehesteTf  Hants. 
1877     Pitt,  Edward  GoUedge,  M.D., 

17,  FrinceS'SqiMref  St.  George^s,  East,  E. 

1867     Plener,  Ernest  von,  (c/o  M,  J.  Sedlaczek,  Austrian  Embassy)  ^ 

18,  Belyrave-square,  S.  W. 

1861     Plowden,  W.  Chicele,  {c\o  Messrs.  Lyon  and  Oo.\ 

Apolh-street,  Bombay. 
1869     Pochin,  Henry  Davis, 

Bam  Elms,  Barnes,  S.  W. 

1874  Ponsonby,  The  Hon.  Frederick  George  Brabazon,  M.A., 

8,  Mownt-street,  Grosvenorsquare,  W. 
1877     Porter,  Eobert, 

Westfield  House,  Bath. 
I860     Potter,  Edmund,  F.R.S., 

64,  Queen' s-yate,  South  Kensinyton^  S.W, 
1871     Power,  Edward, 

16,  SouthwelUyardenSy  Konsinyton,  W. 
1877  ♦Prance,  Eeginald  H!eber, 

Eroynal,  Hampstead,  N,W. 
1877     Praschkauer,  Maximilian, 

34,  Seethiny-lane,  E.O. 
1867     Pratt,  Eobert  Lindsay, 

80,  Bondyate,  Darlington. 
1877     Preen,  Harvey  Edward, 

Eidderminster. 
1849     Presant,  John, 

13,  St.  Jameses-square,  S.  W. 
1874     Prinsep,  Charles  Campbell, 

beparPment  of  Statistics  and  Commerce,  India  Office^  S.  W. 
1871     Puleston,  John  Henry,  M.P., 

30,  Abinydon-street^  S.  W. 
1837   •PuBDT,  Fbedbbiok  (JTice-Bresident), 

Local  OovemmerU  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W.;  and  35, 
Victoria-road,  Eensinyton,  W. 


1874     Quain,  Eichard,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  F.E.C.P. 
67,  Harley-street,  W. 


1872  ♦Eabino,  Joseph,  {care  of  Baron  J.  Vittd), 
8,  Bue  Lafont,  Lyons. 
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1658 


1877 
1864 
1860 
1874 
1865 
1869 
1874 
1877 
1870 
1835 
1875 
1856 
1867 
1862 
1876 
1873 
1851 
1868 
1873 
1834 
1865 
1834 

1874 


^Badstock,  The  Bight  Honourable  Lord, 

Host  Sheen,  MoHlake,  S.  W, 
Baikes,  Captain  George  Alfred, 

63,  Belsize-park,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
•Italeigh,  Samuel, 

9,  St,  Andrew-square y  Edinhwrgh, 
Baipsay,  Alexander  Gillespie,  F.I.A., 

Canada  Life  Assurance,  Hamiltony  Canada  West. 
Bamsdeu,  Sir  James,  of  Barrow,  D.L., 

Fumess  Abbey,  Lancashire, 
Batcliff,  Charles, 

Athenwum  Club,  S,W,;  and  Wyddringtony  Birmingham, 
Bathbone,  P.  H., 

Ghreenhank  Cottage,  Liverpool. 
*Baybkstein,  Ebiyebt  Geobge,  F.B.G.S.,    , 

10,  Lorn-road,  Brixton,  S,  W, 
*Bawlins,  Thomas, 

45,  Xing  WilHam'Street,  H.O, 
Bawlinson,  Bobert,  C.B., 

11,  Boltons,  West  Brompton,  8,W. 
Bawboit,  Sir  Bawsoit  William,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 

Drayton  House,  West  Drayton,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex, 
Becord,  John, 

Kenninghall-road,  Clapton,  E. 
Bedgrave,  Alexander,  C.B., 

Factory  Lispectors*  Office,  Whitehall,  S,W. 
Beid,  Herbert  Lloyd, 

3,  Eland-terrace^  Lavender-hill,  S,W. 
Beynolds,  Frederick, 

66,  Dalston-lane,  Dalston,  E. 
Bice,  Thomas  Fitzroy, 

Grand  Fort,  Mauritius. 
Bipon,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  K.G.,  F.B,S,  Ac, 

1,  Carlton-gardens,  &  W, 
Bobertson,  Alexander, 

112,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C. 
Bobinson,  Sir  William  Bose,  E.C.S.I., 

Civil  Service,  Madras, 
♦Bosebery,  The  Bight  Hon.  tho  Earl  of, 

2,  Berkeley-square,  W, 
•Boss,  David,  of  Bladensburg, 

Bostrevor,  Co,  Doum,  Ireland, 
Buck,  George  T., 

33,  Camden-road,  N.W. 
BussELL,  The  Bight  HonoubablbEabl,  K.G.,  G.C.M.C3., 
(^Honorary  Vice-President), 

37,  Ch€sham-place,  S.W. 
Butherford,  Charles, 

29,  St.  Swithin'S'lane,  E.G. 
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1873 


1875 

1876 
1868 
1860 
1877 
1874 
1852 
1869 
1877 
1877 
1875 
1865 
1866 
1869 
1878 
1841 

1876 
1871 
1877 
1850 
1877 
1873 
1877 
1869 


♦Saliabury,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  P.C,  F.E.S., 

20,  Arli/ngtonstreety  W, 
^Salomons,  Sir  David  Lionel,  Bart.,  J.P., 

Broom-hilJ,  Ttmbridge  Wells, 
Salt,  Thomas,  M.P., 

Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W, 
Samuelson,  Henry  Bemhard,  M.P., 

56,  Frince's'gate,  Jflyde-park,  S.  W. 
Sargant,  William  Lucus, 

JSdffbaston,  Birmingham. 
Saunders,  Charles  Edward,  M.D., 

21,  Lower  Seymour-street,  Portman-square,  W. 
Saunders,  Francis, 

6,  Limes-grove^  Lewisham,  S.U. 
Saunders,  James  Ebenezer,  jun.,  F.O.S. 

9,  Finsbury-cvrcuSy  E.O, 
Sayle,  Philip,  F.E.H.S., 

4,  8t,  PauVs  Church-yard,  E.G. 
Schiff,  Charles 

36,  Sachmlle-street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Schneicjau,  Charles  John, 

3,  Westwick-road,  West  Kennington-parh,  W, 
Scott,  Edward  Henry,  J.P., 

27,  Orosvenor-square,  W, 
Scudamore,  Frank  Ives,  O.B., 

Constantinople. 
Senior,  G-eorge, 

Pose  Hill,  Dodworth,  near  Bamsley. 
Setd,  Bbnest, 

38,  Lombard-street^  E.O. 
Seyd,  Richard, 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Shaptesbitbt,    The    Eight  Hon.  the   Easl    op,  K.Gr. 
{Honorary  Vice-President), 

24,  CHrosvenor-square,  W. 
Shelford,  William,  C.E., 

85a,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W, 
Sidgwick,  Henry, 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Simonds,  Jonn  Cabourn, 

Fishloft  Manor,  Boston^  Lincoln. 
Singer,  Charles  Douglas, 

9,  The  Terrace,  Upper  Clapton,  E. 
Skeats,  Herbert  S., 

2,  Serjeanfs'inn,  Meet-street,  E.C. 
Skoines,  Henry  Frost, 

7,  Argyle-street,  King's  Cross,  W.C 
Sloley,  Robert  Hugh. 

61,  Bartholomew-close,  E.C. 
Smee,  Alfred  Hutcheson,  M.R.C.S., 
7,  Finsbury-eirous,  E.G. 
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1874 


1871 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1867 
1876 
1876 
1848 
1855 
1877 
1874 
1878 
1867 
1876 
1874 
1856 
1872 
1856 
1877 
1877 
1870 
1877 
1874 
1877 


Smith,  Edward, 

Oresham  Life  OffioSy  37,  Old  Jewry ^  E.G. 
Smith,  E.  Cozens, 

1,  Old  Broad-street^  E,0. 
Smith,  Howard  S., 

87,  Bennett* s  SiU,  Birmingham. 
Smith,  John, 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E,a 
Smith,  Col.  John  Thomas,  R.E.,  F.E.S.,  P.I.A., 

10,  Oledhow  Gardens,  Wetherhy-road,  S,  Kensington,  8.  W. 
♦Smith,  The  Eight  Honourable  William  Henry,  M.P., 

2,  Hyde^arh-streety  W, 
Smith,  Sycmey, 

65,  BMinghall-street,  E.G. 
Smith,  Thomas,  M.D., 

Portland  Souse^  Cheltenham, 
•SopwiTH,  Thomas,  M. A.,  ¥,B,,S.,{Viee'Fresident), 

103,  Tictoria-streety  S.W. 
Sowray,  John  Eussell, 

O^ce  of  Woods,  1,  Whitehallplaee,  S.W. 
Spalding,  Samuel, 

Thomleiyh,  Sydenham  Hill,  S.E. 
Spence,  James  Mudie,  E.E.G.S.,  F.Z.S., 

Eglvngton  Rouse^  Whalley  Bange,  Manchester. 
Spence,  John  Berger, 

31,  Lombard-Street,  E.G. 
Spencer,  Eobert  James, 

High-street,  Portsmouth, 
Spensley,  Howard, 

Tmtem,  GUmham-common,  S.  W. 
Spicer,  James,  J.  P., 

Harts,  Woodford,  Essex, 
♦Sprague,  Thomas  Bond,  M.A.,  F.I.A., 

26,  St,  Andrew^quare,  Edinburgh. 
Spriggs,  Joseph, 

Dale  Gottage,  Eoatony  near  Market  Harbro*. 
•Stainton,  Henry  Tibbats, 

Mountsfield,  Lewisham,  8,E. 
Stanford,  Edward, 

55,  Gharina  Cross,  8.W. 
Staples,  Sir  Nathaniel  Alexander,  Bart., 

Lissan,  Coohstown,  Tyrone. 
Stark,  William  Emery, 

Trinity  Gottage,  Birchfield-road^  Birmingham, 
Startin,  James,  M.E.C.S., 

17,  Sackville-street,  W. 
Stone,  Alderman  David  Henry,  J.P., 

7,  BuckUrshwry,  E.G. 
Stone,  William  A., 
I  2/^,NieholaS''lane,  E.G.  /  West  Hill  Lodge,  Dartford,Kent.    | 
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1865 
1872 


1873 
1859 
1877 
1854 
1877 
1878 
1888 
1864 
1868 
1871 
1876 
1871 
1877 
1876 
1855 
1843 
1868 
1868 
1867 
1841 


•Stott,  John,  r.I.A., 

St.  Ffneent-plaeSy  Qloiqow, 
Straclian,  Thomas  Young,  F!I.A., 

18,  Ghaingerstreet  West^  Neioeastl&'fm'Tjfne. 
Sfcrachey,  General  Eichard,  E.B.,  F.E.S., 

India  Office,  Weitminster,  S.W. 


Tait,  LawBon,  F.E.C.S., 

7,  Great  Charles-street,  Birmingham. 
*Tait,  Patrick  Macnaghten, 

39,  Belsize  Park,  NW.;  and  Oriental  Olub,  W. 
Tatham,  George  Henry, 

2,  Nottingham-terraee^  Tork-gate,  Begent^s-park,  N,W. 
Tatleb,  William,  D.L.,  F.S.A., 

28,  Bark-street,  OrosvenoT'Square,  W, 
Taylor,  John  E., 

12,  Queen' 8-gate  Gardens, South  Kenstngtan,  S.W. 
Taylor,  Peter  Alfred,  M.P., 

22,  Ashley-place,  Westminster,  S.W. 
•Taylor,  General  Pringle,  K.H., 

•Thompson,  Henry  Tates, 

Thingwall  Broad  Ghreen,  Liverpool. 
Thomson,  James, 

35,  Nicholas-lane,  E.G. 
Thomson,  Thomas  D., 

79,  Gomhill,  E.G. 
Thomely,  William, 

West  Brow,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Thurlow,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

Dunphail,  N.B. ;  Traveller's  Ghth,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Tiddy,  Samuel  Vesey, 

110,  Gannon-street,  E.G. 
Tomkins,  George,  LL.D., 

32,  New  Bridge-street,  E.G. 
Tomline,  Colonel  George, 

1,  Garlton  Jlouse^errace,  S.W. 
Tottie,  John  William, 

Gonisti^  Hall,  Bell  Bush,  Leeds. 
♦Treatt,  Frank  Burford,  care  of  J.  C.  Fussell  &  Co. 

227,  George^street,  Sydney,  NS.  Wales. 
Tiitton,  Joseph  Herbert, 

54,  Lombard-street,  E.G» 
Turner,  Thomas,  J.P.,  F.E.A.S.,  F.E.G.S., 

Ashley  House,  Eingsdovm,  Bristol. 
Tyndall,  William  Henry, 

92,  Gheapside,  E.G. 
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1878     Underdown,  Eobert  George, 

London^oad  BaUtoa^  Statiofh  Maneheater. 
1877  •TJriin,  E.  Denny, 

22,  Stajord-terrace,  Fhillimore-yardens,  W, 


1842 
1868 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1877 
1873 

1861 
1877 
1873 
1857 
1871 
1877 
1868 
1876 
1877 
1850 
1873 
1865 
1874 


Valp7,  Eicbard, 

5,  BiManirgate,  S.  W. 
Vanderbyl,  Philip, 

51,  Forcheatefterraee^  W. 
Yenables,  Alfred, 

30,  Boyal  JSxchange^  JS.O. 
Vian,  William  Jobn, 

64,  Oomhill,  MO. 
Vigere,  Eobert, 

4,  Frederick^ s^laee,  Old  Jewry ^  JS.O* 
Vine,  Jobn  Eicbard  Somers, 


45,  St.  FauTs-road,  Camden^quare,  N.Wl 
ai,  Major  Quintus,  D.L  ,  F 
17,  Ohesham-street,  S.W. 


mden-square, 
.,  r.E.G.S., 


Waddell,  James, 

].2,  Queen  Victoria-etreet,  U.O. 
Waddy,  Henry  Edward,  L.B.C.P.,  M.E.C.S. 

2,  Clarenee-streety  Gloucester. 
Wakeford,  Henry, 

Home  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

♦WaLPOBD,  COBITBLIITS,  F J.A., 

86,  Belsize-park-gardene,  N.W. 
•Walker,  E.  Bailey, 

Maesie-street,  Cheadle^  Manchester. 
Wallington,  Cbarles, 

51,  Moorgate-street,  B.C. 
Wallis^  Cbarles,  J., 

5,  Alfred-road,  Highgate  Hill,  JV. 
Walter,  Artbur  Fraser, 

15,  Queen's  Gate-terrace,  S.W, 
Walter,  Captain  Edward, 

Oommissionaires'  Office,  419,  Strand,  W.O 
Walter,  Jobn,  M.P., 

40,  Upper  Grosvenor'-street,  W. 
Waring,  Cbarles, 

10,  Victoria-chambers,  Westminster,  8.  W. 
Waterbouse,  Edwin,  B.A., 

13,  Ghesham-street,  JE.O. 
Watson,  James,  F.E.G.S., 

24,  Fkdsleigh'Street,  Tavistoek'Square,  W.O, 
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1875 

1836 

1859 

1876 

1868 

1863 

1871 

1873 

1876 

1860 

1864 

1870 

1876 
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Watson,  J.  Forbes,  M.D., 

India  Museum,  South  Kensington,  W. 
Watson,  William  West, 

Oku^ow. 
Webster,  Alphonsus, 

44,  Mecklenburg-square,  W,C. 
Webster,  James  Hume, 

Keith-lodge,  Upper  Norwood,  8.E, 
Weguelin,  Christopner, 

57i  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 
Weguelin,  Thomas  Matthias,  M.P., 

44,  Ghrosvenor -gardens^  8.W. 
♦Welby,  Eeginald  Earle,  C.B., 

The  Treasmy,  Whitehall,  8.W. 
Weldon,  James  Walton, 

1,  St,  Jameses-square,  S.W. 
Wellington,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  E.G*.,  4c.,  Ac., 

Afsley  House,  Piccadilly ^  W. 
Wells,  W.Lewis, 

66,  Old  Broad-street,  K.O. 
Weltoit,  Thomas  Abibobokbie,  (5,  Moorgate-street,  E.O.), 

6,  Oferton-road,  Clapham,  S.W. 
Westgarth,  William, 

28,  Gomhill,  E.G. 
Whall,  John  Fitzwilliam,  M.A. 

16,  Scot-lane,  Doncaster. 
•Whishaw,  James, 

32,  Jflarewood-square,  N.  W. 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  M.P., 

10,  JEnnismore-gardens,  Princes-gate,  S,  W, 
Whitcher,  John,  Jr.,  E.I.A., 

81,  King  William'Street,  KG. 
White,  James  (care  of  White  Bros,  8[  Go.), 

58,  Oresham-street,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 
White,  Leedham, 

44,  Onslow-gardens,  S.W.;  85,  Ghacechurch-street,  E.G. 
White,  William, 

70,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Whitehead,  Jeffery, 

39,  Throgmorton-street,  E.G. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas  Bead, 

Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Manchester. 
Willans,  John  W.  {Leeds  Mercury  Office,  Leeds), 

2,  Headingly-terrace,  Leeds. 
Williams,  Frederick  Bessant, 

2,  Ludgate  Hill,  EG, 
Williams,  H.  E., 

3,  Lime-street,  E.G. ;  and  Oak  Lodge,  Highgaie,  JV. 
Williams,  John  Worthey, 

127,  Queen  Viotoria-street,  E.G. 
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1875 
1874> 
1872 

1868 
1877 
1878 
1888 

1877 
1874 
1877 
1877 
1864> 
1838 


1872 

1877 
1849 


Williams,  Richard  Price, 

9,  Qreat  Oeorge-^treet,  Weitmintter,  8.W. 
Wilson,  Edwards  D.  J.,  M.A., 

20,  Wiltshire^oad,  Brixton,  S.W, 
Wilson,  Robert  P.,  {Bose,  Wilson,  ![  Bose), 

5,  Cumberland'terraoey  Begenfa-park,  JSF,  W. 
•Winch,  WUliam  E., 

North  Mymms  Parky  Hatfield^  Herts, 
Wood,  H.  W.  I.  iOalcutta), 

Care  of  Messrs.  Bichardsonj  23,  Odmhillf  B.C. 
Wood,  Samuel,  F.E.C.S.,  J.P., 

St,  Mary^S'COuHj  Shrewsbury. 
Woods,  Henry, 

Wamford  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants. 
Woolhouse,  Wesley  Stoker  Barker,  F.E.A.S., 

Alwyne  Lodge,  Alwyne-road,  Canonburyy  Nl 
Woodrow,  Thomas  John, 

Gfreat  Eastern  Bailway^  Idverpool-streetj  B.C. 
Woolner,  Thomas,  E.  A., 

29,  Welbeck'ftreef,  Cavendish-square,  W. 
Worms,  Baron  Henry  de,  F.R.A.S., 

South  Lodge,  South-^lace,  Butland-gate,  S,  W. 
Wright,  George  (Clarence  House,  Ipswich), 

52,  Old  Broad-street,  B.C. 
•Wyatt-EdgeU,  Alfred, 

40,  Lower  Qrosvenor-street,  W.;  &  Stanford  Hall,  Bughy. 
•Wyatt-Edgell,  Eev.  Edgell, 

40,  Lowa^  Grosvenor-street,  W,;  ^  Stanford  Hall,  Bughy. 


Teatman,  Morgan, 

Shawfield,  Bromley,  Kent. 
*TouU,  John  Gibson, 

Jesmonds-road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
•Toung,  Charles  Baring, 

12,  Hyde^ark  Terrace,  W. 


%•  The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  inaccuracy  in 
the  foregoing  list  may  he  pointed  out  to  the  Assistant  Secbstabt 
and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  he  notified  to  him,  so  that  delay 
in  forwarding  communications  and  the  publications  of  the  Society  may 
he  avoided. 
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H0N0BAB7  MEMBERS. 

fflS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G., 
Honorary  President. 

EUROPE. 

Budapest M.   CHARLES   KELETI,  Chtf  du  Bureau   Royal 

Hongrois,  de  StatUtique.    Conteiller  3iinitUriel. 

Ylenna  M.  le  DR.  HUGO  FRANZ  BRACHELLI,  Chef  du 

Bureau  de  StatUtique  au  Ministere  de  Commerce, 

S.  E.  M.  le  BARON  de  CZ(ERN1G,  Coneeiller  intime 

actuel  de  S.  M.  Imp.  et  Royal, 

^       ^  M.  le  DR.  ADOLPHE  FICKER,  Chrf  de  Divieion  au 

Mvnitth'e  dee  Cultee  ei  de  VInstruciion  Publique, 
President  de  la  Commieeion  Cenirale  I,  ei  R,  de 
Siatietique  k  Vienne, 

,,       M.  MAX  WIRTH,  Ancien  Chrf  du  Bureau  de  la 

StatUtique,  Suieee, 

BrosscU   -  SIR  HENRY  PAGE  TURNER  BARRON,  Bart., 

Secretary  qf  Legation^  BritUh  Bmhasey, 

M.  XAVIER  HEUSCHLING,  Chef  de  Divieion  au 

Minieth-e  de  VIntSrieur  du  Royaume  de  Belffique, 
Sicritttire  de  la  CommUeion  Centrale  de  StatUtique, 

,^         M.  VICTOR  MISSON,  Ancien  President  de  la  Cour 

dee  Comptee  de  Belgique,  6fc, 

Mtnmwch 

C«peiilia«en   ....  M.  le  DR.  SCHLEISNER,  Medical  Officer  qf  Health. 

Paris M.  MAURICE  BLOCK. 

M.  MICHEL  CHEVALIER,  Membre  de  VlntOM, 

**      Prqfeeeeur  au  College  de  F)rancet  Ancien  Diput^, 

et  S^nateur. 
....  M.  JOSEPH  GARNIER,  Membre  de  VInetitut,  Pro- 
feeeeur  d'JBconomU  Politique  h  VEcole  dee  Ponte  et 
Chauee/ee»  Ridacteur  en  eh^fdu  Journal  deeSconO" 
mUtee, 
....  M.  CLEMENT  JUGLAR,  President  Sortant  de  la 
Soei^t^de  StatUtique  de  ParU. 

M.  ALFRED  Ij^GQi^Tt  Ancien  Directeur  de  la  Sta^ 

tUtique  G6i&ale. 
....  M.  E.  LEVASSEUR,  Membre  de  PlneHtui,  Profeetew 

au  Collige  de  France, 
....  M.  DE  PARIEU,  Membre  de  V Institute  Ancien  D^i, 

•  SAiateurt  et  MinUtre, 
....  M.  LE   PLAY,  Ancien  S^nateur, 

M.  le  PRESIDENT  DE  LA  SOOI^Tfi  DE  STATIS* 
TIQUE  DB  PARIS. 
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BATarIa M.  LE  DR.  GEORGE  MAYR,   Director   qf  th€ 

Royal  Bureau  qf  SiatUtice ;    Minuterialrath  und 

Unwersitate  Prqfeaor. 
„       M.  le  DR.  G.  CHARLES  LEOPOLD  SEUFFERT, 

Chief  Intpeetor  and  Director  qf  the  Royal  Custom 

House  at  Simbach. 
BerUn    M.    le    DR.   ERNEST    ENGEL,    Director   qf  the 

Royal  Statistical  Office  qf  Prussia. 
„  M.  le  DR.  OITOHUBNER,  Director  qf  the  Central 

Statistical  Archives. 
Fnmkftirt THE     PRESIDENT     OF     THE    STATISTICAL 

SOCIETY  OF  FRANKFURT. 

Hamburff M.  le  DR.  JULIUS. 

Jena PROFESSOR  BRUNO  HILDEBRAND. 

<Sriat  §ritam  anir  |nlanb, 

DaHUn   THE   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  AND 

SOCIAL  ENQUIRY  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

Manchester THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    MANCHESTER 

STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 

Athens A.   MANSOLAS,    Chrf  de  Division,  Directeur  du 

Bureau  de  Siatistique  Hell^ique. 

Italu* 

Genoa   SIGNOR  FABRIZIO  FABIANI. 

Naples  IL  GIUDICE  ARPINO. 

Rome SIGNOR  LUIGI  BODIO,  Directeur  de  la  Staiistifue 

G4n4rale  d^Jtalie^  et  S^critaire  de  la  Commission 

Cenirale  de  Statistigue. 

PROFESSOR   CESARE  CONTINI,  Membre  de  la 

Soci4ti  Statistique  de  Paris, 
f SIGNOR    CESARE    OORRENTI,    Membre   de    ia 

Chambre  des  DiputU  ;  Membre  du  Conseil  d*Etat  ; 

Vice-President   de    la    Commission    Cenirale    de 

Statisque. 
„    IL  MARCHESE  AWOCATO  ERMENEGILDO  DE 

CINQUE    QUINTILI,  S^critaire   GMral  de  la 

Commission  des  B6pitaux  Romains. 
TnHn PR0FES80RE  GIOVANNI  FLECHIA,  PrSsidenide 

la   Facult/  de   Philosophic  et  Prqfesseur  a  VVni- 

vsrsiti  de  Turin, 

Tenlce   .^ SIGNOR  FRANCESCO  FBRRARA,  JO^iwM an  Par/e- 

ment,  Directeur  de  VEcole  Supfrieure  de  Commerce. 

La  Haye  M.  le  DR.  M.  de  BAUMHAUER,  Ch^f  du  Buremt 

de  StatisHque  au  Ministere  de  VInt&ieur. 
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Society. 

•t  Fellows  and  Honopary  Members. 
HI) limited;  Hod.  Members  not  to  exceed  70. 
-res  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows. 
-Ported  by  Ballot. 

ion  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names. 
^^^cTB,  Proposed  by  Council;  Elected  by  Ballot. 
ill  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition. 
.]ualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal  required. 
L  Honorary  Members,  Expulsion  of. 
"-'perty  of  Society,  to  be  vested  in  Three, 
mcil,  and  Ofl&cers,  Number  and  Particulars  of. 

do.  Election  and  Qualifications  of. 

do,  do.  Extraordinary  Vacancies  of. 

^s,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 
Ordinary  and  Anniversary,  when  to  be  held. 
Meetings,  Business  of.     Strangers  maybe  introduced. 
ry  Meetings,  Business  of. 
i  iieneral  Meetings  may  be  called, 
tors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 
dent,  Duties  of.    To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 
^^K  urer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Council. 

^^^^—  taries,  Duties  of. 

^^^^V  -Presidents,  Powers  of. 

^^^^^V-Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

^^^^^■^    Do.      Powers   of,    to    frame  Hegulations  not  inconsistent 

^^H^^V  with  these  Eules. 

^      M.        Do.      to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 
^1     ft).    Bight  of  Propertv  reserved  in  all  Communications  received. 
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Albaiiy,  W.Y THE  HON.  WILLIAM  BARNES,   Coufuellor-ah 

Law  {EX'SupeHntendent  qf  the  Ituuranee  Jhpart" 
meni). 

Dar€hester,MM8.DR.  EDWARD  JARVIS,  A.M.,  PreHdmt  qf  the 
American  StatUHeal  Aeeociation,  Boeton. 

Hew  MaTen,  Cann.  FRANCIS  A.  WALKER,  Esq.,  M. A.,  Prqfeeeor  qf 
Political  Economy,  Vale  College. 

Narwleh,  Cann.  The  Hon.  DAVID  A.  WELLS,  President  qf  the 
American  Aaaociation  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  if 
France. 

Tannton,  .Vms.  JOHN  E.  SANDFORD,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.    Insurance  Commissioner. 

WasUiivtan.  D.C.  EDWARD  YOUNG,  Esa.,  Chirf  qf  the  Bureau 
qf  Statistics* 


AUSTRALASIA. 

•y«ney EDWARD  GRANT  WARD,  Esa.,  Registrar- General. 

WelUnffton JAMES  HECTOR,  Esa.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

BHsHane HENRY  JORDAN,  Esa.,  Registrar ^  General. 

Adelaide  JOSIAH   BOOTHBY,  Esa.,   Under   Secretary  and 

Government  Statist  of  South  Australia. 

Hobart  Tawn ....  E.  SWARBRECK  HALL,  Esa.,  M.R.C.S. 
„  EDWIN  CRADOCK  NOWELL,  Esa., 

Oovemmeni  Statistician. 

Widtaxm 

Melbaurne  WILLIAM  HENRY  ARCHER,  Esa.,  P.I.A. 

Registrar- General.  * 

„  ....  HENRY    HAYLYN    HAYTER,  Esa., 

Government  Statist. 
n  ...  HIS    HONOR    SIRji  REDMOND    BARRY,    Kt. 

Judge  Supreme  Court.  ' 

NoM.— The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  in- 
accuracies  m  the  foregoing  List  of  Honoeaey  Meoters 
may  be  pointed  out,  and  that  aU  changes  of  address  may  be 
notified  to  the  Secretary,  so  that  delay  in  forwardini?  wm- 
^^"^^ow   and  the  pubUcations  of   the  Sodetymay  be 
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BULB 

1.  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  Honorary  Members. 

8.  No.  of  Fellows  unlimited ;  Hon.  Members  not  to  exceed  70. 

4.  Fellows — Candidates  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows. 
6.       Do.     to  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

6.  Do.      on  Admission  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names. 

7.  Honorary  Members,  Proposed  by  Council;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

8.  Fellows,  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition. 

9.  Do.     how  disqualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal  required. 

10.  Do.      and  Honorary  Members,  Expulsion  of. 

11.  Trustees.   Property  of  Society,  to  be  vested  in  Three. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  Number  and  Particulars  of. 

H'  V      Do.  do.  do.  Election  and  Qualifications  of. 

15.  Do.  do.  do.  Extraordinary  Vacancies  of. 

16.  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 

17.  Meetings,  Ordinary  and  Anniversary,  when  to  be  held. 

18.  Ordinary  Meetings,  Business  of.    Strangers  may  be  introduced. 

19.  Anniversary  Meetings,  Business  of. 

20.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called. 

21.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

22.  President,  Duties  of.    To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 
28.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Council. 
24.  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 

26.    Vice-Presidents,  Powers  of. 

26.    Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

27. )      Do.     Powers   of,    to    frame  Kegulations  not  inconsistent 

28.  J  with  these  Rules. 

29.  Do.      to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 
80.    Bight  of  Property  reserved  in  all  Communications  received. 
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RULES  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


(H^eOs  of  the  Society. 

1.  Thb  Statistical  Society  was  esta- 
bliBhed  to  collect,  arrange,  digest,  and 
publish  facts  illostrating  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  society,  in  its  material, 
social  and  moral  relations.  These  facts 
are  for  the  most  part  arranged  in 
tabular  forms,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  numerical  method. 

The  Society  not  only  collects  new 
materials,  but  condenses,  arranges,  and 
publishes  those  already  existing,  whether 
unpublished  or  published  in  difiuse  and 
expensive  forms,  in  the  English  or  in 
any  foreign  language. 

The  Society  likewise  promotes  the 
discussion  of  l^^lative  and  other  pub- 
lic measures  from  the  statistical  point 
of  view.  These  discusnons  form  portions 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

(JonstUution  of  the  Society. 

2.  The  Society  consists  of  FeUows  and 
Honorary  Members,  elected  in  the  man> 
ner  laid  down  in  the  following  rules. 

Number  of  Fellows  and  Honorary 
Members, 

8.  The  number  of  Fellows  shall  be 
unlimited.  Foreigners  or  British  sub- 
jects of  distinction  residing  abroad  may 
be  admitted  as  Honorary  Members :  of 
whom  the  number  shall  not  be  more 
than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

Proposal  of  Fellows, 

4.  Every  Candidate  for  admlsfflon  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  or  more  Fellowo,  who, 
shall  certify  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  he  is 
a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Statistical  Society.  Every  such 
certificate  having  been  read  and  approved 
at  a  Meeting  of  the  Goundl,  shall  be 
suspended  in  the  meeting-room  of  the 
Society  until  the  following  Ordinary 
Meeting,  at  which  the  vote  ahall  he 
taken  upon  it. 


Election  of  Felhws. 

5.  In  the  election  of  Fellows,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least 
sixteen  Fellows  vote,  and  unless  he  have 
in  his  f&vour  three-fourths  of  the  FeUows 
voting. 


Admission  of  Felhws, 

6.  Every  Fellow  elect  shall  appear 
for  his  admission  on  or  before  the  third 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  after 
his  election,  or  within  such  time  as  shall 
be  granted  by  the  Council. 

The  manner  of  admksion  shall  be 
thus: — 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  having  first 
paid  his  subscription  for  the  current 
year  or  his  composition,  shall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship, 
book,  to  the  efiect  following  :^ 

**  We,  who  have  underwritten  oui 
"  names,  do  hereby  undertake,  each  for 
"  himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
"further  the  good  of  the  SUtistical 
"  Society  fi)r  improving  Staidstical 
"  Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  which 
"  the  same  has  been  founded;  that 
"  we  will  be  present  at  the  Meet- 
"  ings  of  the  Society  as  often  as  con- 
"veniently  we  can,  and  that  we  will 
"  keep  and  frilfil  the  Rules  and  Orders 
"  of  this  Society :  provided  that  when- 
«  soever  any  one  of  us  shall  make  known, 
"  by  writing  under  his  hand,  to  the 
"  President  for  the  time  being,  that  h» 
"  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
«  he  shall  be  free  thenceforward  from 
*'  this  obligation.'' 

Whereon  the  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  shall  say,—"  By  ike  amtho- 
"  rity  and  in  the  name  of  the  StatiM- 
*' tioal  Society  I  do  admit  you  a 
*'  Fellow  thereof." 

Upon  their  admission  Felbws  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their 
names  the  letters  F.S.S. 
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Admisium  of  Honwrmrf  Mmben, 

7.  There  shall  be  Two  Meetings  in 
the  year,  on  such  days  as  shall  b»  here- 
after fixed  by  the  Council,  at  which 
Monoraty  Members  may  be  elected. 

No  Honorary  Member  can  be  recom- 
mended for  election  but  by  the  Council. 
Any  Member  of  the  Council  may  pro- 
pose a  Foreigner  or  British  subject  of 
distinction  residing  abroad  at  any  Meet- 
ing of  the  Council,  delivering  at  the 
same  time  a  written  statement  of  the 
qualifications,  offices  held  by,  and  pub- 
lished works  of  the  person  proposed; 
and  ten  days'  notice  at  least  shall  be 
given  to  every  Member  of  the  Council, 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Council  will 
vote  by  bfdlot  on  the  question  whether 
they  will  recommend  the  person  pro- 
posed. No  such  recommendation  to  the 
Society  shall  be  adopted  unless  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  are  in  favour 
thereof. 

Notice  of  the  recommendation  shall 
be  given  from  the  chair  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  that  at 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon. 
No  person  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  unless  sixteen  Fellows  vote  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  voting  be 
in  his  favour. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorary  Members,  the  President  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Statistical  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Paris,  and 
the  President  of  any  other  Statistical 
Society  at  home  or  abroad. 

Pc^mmU  by  Fellows. 

8.  Every FellowoftheSocietyshall pay 
a  yearly  subscription  of  Ikoo  Ghiinecu, 
or  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his 
future  yearly  payments  by  paying  at 
once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas.* 

DefauUers, —  Withdrawal  of 
Fellows. 

9.  All  yearly  payments  are  due  in 
advance  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  if 
any  Fellow  of  the  Society  have  not  paid 
his  subscription  before  tdie  1st  of  July, 
he  shall  be  applied  to  in  writing  by  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  be  not  paid 
before  the  1st  of  January  of  the  second 
year,  a  written  application  shall  iigain 


be  made  by  the  Secretaries,  and  the 
Fellow  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  receive 
the  Society's  publications,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Society  until  such  arrears  are  p^d ; 
and  if  the  subscription  be  not  dis- 
charged before  the  Ist  of  February  of 
the  second  year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow 
thus  in  arrear  shall  be  exhibited  as  a 
defaulter  on  a  card  suspended  in  the 
meeting-rooms ;  and  if,  at  the  next 
Anniversary  Meeting,  the  amount  still 
remain  unpaid,  the  defaulter  shall  be 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  the  reason  for  the  same 
being  at  the  same  time  assigned.  No 
Fellow  of  the  Society  can  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  Society's  books,  unless 
all  arrears  be  pud ;  and  no  resignation 
will  be  deemed  valid  unless  a  written 
notice  thereof  be  communicated  to  the 
Secretaries.  No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Sodety 
until  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscription 
for  the  current  year. 

Repulsion  of  FeUows, 
10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Society,  or 
any  Honorary  Member,  shall  so  demean 
himself  that  it  would  be  for  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Society  that  he  longer 
continue  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Member 
thereof,  the  Council  shall  take  the 
matter  into  consideration ;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  which  and 
of  the  matter  in  hand  such  Fellow  or 
Member,  and  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  shall  have  due  notice)  shall 
dedde  by  ballot  to  recommend  that  such 
Fellow  or  Member  be  expelled  from  the 
Society,  the  President  shall  at  the  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  announce  to  the 
Society  the  recommendation  of  the 
Coundl,  and  at  the  following  Meeting 
the  question  shall  be  decided  by  ballot, 
and  if  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
number  votmg  are  in  favour  of  the 
expulsion,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  Fellowship-book, 
and  shall  say,^ 

"  By  the  authority  and  in  the  name 
"  of  the  Statistical  Society,  I  do  declare 
"  that  A.  B.  (naming  him)  is  no  longer 
"  a  Fellow  (or  Honorary  Member) 
"  thereof." 


*  Cheques  shottld  be  made  payable  to  the  Society  and  crossed  '*  Dmmmoud  and  Co.'* 
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And  such  Fellow  or  Honorary  Mem- 
ber,, shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  of  the 
Society. 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  shall 
be  vested  in  three  Trustees,  chosen  by 
the  Fellows.  The  Trustees  are  eligible 
to  any  other  offices  in  the  Society. 

President^  Council^  and  Ojfhers. 

12.  The  Council  shall,  independent 
of  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents,  con- 
sist of  thirty-one  Members,  of  whom  one 
shall  be  the  President,  and  four  be  nomi- 
nated Vice-Presidents.  The  Council 
shall  be  elected  as  hereafter  provided. 
Any  five  of  the  Council  shall  be  a 
quorum.  From  the  Council  shall  be 
chosen  a  Treasurer,  three  Secretaries, 
and  a  Foreign  Secretary,  who  may  be 
one  of  the  Secretaries.  Six  Fellows,  at 
least,  who  were  not  of  the  Council  of  the 
previous  year,  shall  be  annually  elected. 

Election  of  Fretident  and  Officers, 

18.  The  President  shall  be  chosen 
yearly  by  the  Fellows.  The  same  person 
shall  not  be  eligible  more  than  two 
years  in  succession. 

The  former  Presidents  who  are  con- 
tinuing Fellows  of  the  Society  shall  be 
Honorary  Vice-Presidents;  four  Vice- 
Presidents  shall  be  yearly  chosen  irom 
the  Council  by  the  l^resident. 

Any  Honorary  Vice-President  may 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Coundl  on  expressing  a  wish  to  tbat 
effect :  and  when  attending  the  Meetings 
of  the  Councdl,  shall  exercise  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  a  Member  of  the 
CoundL 

The  Treasurer  and  Secretaries  shall 
be  chosen  yearly  by  the  Fellows  from 
the  Council. 

Election  of  Council 

14.  The  Council  shall,  previously  to 
the  Anniversary  Meeting,  nominate,  by 
ballot,  the  Fellows  wham  they  recom- 
mend to  be  the  next  President  and 
Coundl  of  the  Sodety.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Treasurer  and 
Secretaries  (in  ac(X)rdance  with  Rule 
12).  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every 
Fellow  whose  residence  is  known  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 


Anniversary  Meeting;  of  the  naxnem  of 
Fellows  recommended  by  the  ConiuaL 

Eaaraordinary  VaeandeBm 

16.  On  any  extraordinary  vaetMm^  of 
the  Office  of  the  President,  or    other 
Officer  of  the  Sodety,  cft  in  the  CtmneiU 
the     Secretaries    shall    summon      the 
Council  with  as  little  delay  as  posnhle^ 
and  a  majority  of  the  Council,  thereopon 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  bj 
ballot,  and  by  a  minority  of  those  pre- 
sent, choose  a  new  President,  or  other 
Officer  of  the  Sodety,  or  Member  of  the 
Council,  to  be  so  until  the  next  Anni- 
versaiy  Meeting. 

Oommitteee. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  Committees  of  Fellows  and 
also  an  Executive  Committee  of  their 
own  body.  The  Committees  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  CoundL  No 
report  shall  be  commumcated  to  the 
Society  which  is  not  approved  by  the 
Coundl. 

Meetings  Ordinafy  and  Anniversaty. 

17.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Society  shall  be  monthly,  or  oftener, 
during  the  Session,  which  shall  be  from 
the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  July, 
both  inclusive,  on  such  days  and  at 
such  hours  as  the  Coundl  shall  declare. 
The  Anniversary  Meeting  shall  be  held 
on  such  day  in  June  of  each  year  as 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Coundl  for 
the  time  being. 

Business  of  Ordinary  Meetings, 

18.  The  business  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  be  to  admit  Fellows,  to 
read  and  hear  reports,  letters,  and 
papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
Sodety.  Nothing  relating  to  the  rules 
or  management  of  the  Sodety  shall  be 
discussed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetmgs, 
except  that  the  Auditors*  Report  shall 
be  received  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in 
February,  and  that  the  Minutes  of  the 
Anniversary  Meeting,  and  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  shall  be  con- 
firmed f^t  the  next  Ordinaiy  Meeting 
after  the  day  of  such  Anniversary  or 
Special  General  Meeting.  Strangers 
may  be   introduced  to  the   Ozdinazy 
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Meetings,  by  any  Fellow,  with  the  leave 
of  the  President,  Vice-President,  or 
other  FeUow  presiding  at  the  Meeting. 

business  of  Anniveraary  MeOing. 

19.  The  business  of  the  Annwoenary 
Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  the  Officers  of 
the  Society,  and  to  discuss  questions  on 
its  rules  and  management.  No  Fellows 
or  Honorary  Members  shall  be  proposed 
or  admitted  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting. 
No  Fellow  shall  moot  any  question  on 
the  rules  or  management  of  the  Society 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  unless  after 
three  weeJc^  notice  thereof  given  to  the 
Comicil,  but  amendments  to  any  motion 
may  be  brought  forward  without  notice, 
so  that  they  relate  to  the  same  subject 
of  motion.  The  Council  shall  give 
fourteen  days'  notice  to  every  Fellow  of 
all  questions  of  which  such  notice  shall 
have  been  given  to  them. 

Special  General  Meetings. 

20.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  when  it  appears  to  them  neces- 
sary. Any  ten  Fellows  may  require  a 
Special  General  Meeting  to  be  called,  by 
notice  in  writing  signed  by  them,  deli- 
vered to  one  of  the  Secretaries  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting,  specifying  the  ques- 
tions to  be  moved.  The  Council  shall, 
within  one  week  of  such  notice,  appoint 
a  day  for  such  Special  General  Meeting, 
and  shall  give  one  week's  notice  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  the 
questions  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  No 
business  shall  be  brought  forward  at  any 
Special  General  Meeting  other  than  that 
specified  in  the  notice  for  the  same. 

Auditors. 

21.  At  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting 
of  each  year,  the  Fellows  shall  choose 
two  Auditors,  not  of  the  Council,  who, 
mth.  one  of  the  Council,  chosen  by  the 
Council,  shall  audit  the  Treasurer's 
accounts,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  February. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
examme  into  the  particulars  of  all 
ezpenditon  of  the  Amds  of  the  Society 


where  they  shall  see  occarion,  and  may 
report  their  opinion  upon  any  part  of  it. 

Duties  of  the  President. 

22.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  Council,  and 
Committees,  which  he  shall  attend,  and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shall 
sign  all  diplomas  of  admission  of  Honorary 
Members.  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  Members,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

Duties  of  the  Treasurer. 

23.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  due  to,  and  pay  all  moneys  due 
from,  the  Society,  and  shall  keep  an 
account  of  his  receipts  and  payments. 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  shall  be 
paid  but  by  order  of  the  Council,  except- 
ing always  any  lawful  demand  for  rates 
or  taxes.  He  shall  invest  the  moneys 
of  the  Society  in  such  manner  as  the 
Council  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Duties  of  the  Secretaries. 

24.  The  Secretaries  shall,  under  the 
control  of  the  Council,  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Sodety;  they  or  one 
of  them  shall  attend  all  Meetings  of  the 
Society  and  Council,  and  shall  have  the 
care  of  duly  recording  the  Minutes 
of  the  Proceedings.  They  shall  issue 
the  requisite  notices,  and  read  such 
papers  to  the  Society  as  the  Council 
may  direct. 

Powers  of  the  Fice-Presidents. 

25.  A  Vice '  President,  whether 
Honorary  or  nominated,  in  the  chair, 
shall  act  with  the  power  of  the  Pre- 
sident, in  presiding  and  voting  at  any 
Meeting  of  the  Society  or  Council,  and 
in  admitting  Fellows;  but  no  Vice- 
President  shall  be  empowered  to  sign 
diplomas  of  admission  of  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, or  to  expel  Fellows.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any  FeUow  of  the  Society  may 
be  called  upon,  by  the  Fellows  then 
present,  to  preside  at  an  Ordinary  Meet- 
ing. The  Fellow  so  presiding  may 
admit  Fellows,  but  shall  not  be  em- 
powered to  act  otherwise  as  President, 
or  Vioe-Ptesident. 
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Powers  of  the  CkmnoU, 

26.  The  Conncil  shall  liave  control 
over  the  papers  and  fands  of  the  So- 
dety,  and  may,  as  they  shall  see  fit, 
direct  the  publication  of  papers  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  Ainds,  so,  that 
they  shall  not  at  any  time  contract 
engagements  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  balance  that 
would  be  at  that  time  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands,  if  all  pre-existing  debts  and 
liabilities  had  been  satisfied. 

27.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered 
at  any  time  to  frame  Regulc^ns  not 
inconsistent  with  these  rules,  which 
shall  be,  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Anniversary  Meeting  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled ; 
but  no  Council  shall  have  power  to 
renew    Regulations   which   have   onoe 


been  diaapprovad   at   an  AnniTamiy 
Meeting. 

28.  No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or 
Bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  unto  or  between  any  of  the 
Fellows  or  Members,  exoq>t  as  herran- 
after  provided. 

29.  The  Coundl  shall  publish  a 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  such  other  Statistical  Pub- 
lications, as  they  may  determine  upon, 
and  may  iVom  time  to  time  pay  soch 
sums  to  Editors  and  their  assistants^ 
whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  no^ 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

80.  All  communications  to  the  Sodety 
are  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless 
the  Council  allow  the  right  of  property 
to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 


1.  The  Library  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  2  p.m. ;  and  it  is  entirely  closed  during 
the  month  of  September. 

2.  Fellows  of  the  Society  are  permitted  to  take  out  Books  on 
making  personal  application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Librarian. 

8.  Pellows  are  not  to  have  more  than  two  works  at  a  time,  nor 
keep  any  books  longer  than  a  month ;  but  when  a  work  is  returned, 
it  can  be  re-borrowed,  provided  it  has  not  been  bespoken  in  the 
interim. 

4.  Scientific  Journals  and  Periodicals  are  not  circulated  until  the 
volumes  are  completed  and  bound. 

6.  Cyclopedias  and  works  of  reference  are  not  circulated. 

6.  Any  Fellow  damaging  a  book,  either  replaces  the  work,  or 
pays  a  fine  equivalent  to  its  value."* 

7.  Works  taken  from  the  shelves  for  reference,  are  not  to  be 
replaced,  but  must  be  laid  on  the  Library  table. 

8.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Council  any  infringement 
of  these  regulations. 
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DONORS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 


DiTBore  THE  YxAB  1877. 


TJie  Foreign  Oovemments 

of 

A.TiBtria  and  Hungaiy 

Netherlands,  The. 

The  United  States  of 

Bavaria. 

Prussia. 

America. 

Belgium. 

Eoumania. 

The  Stateof  New  York. 

Eussia. 

,,    Massachusetts. 

France. 

Saxony. 

„    Michigan 

Germany. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

„    Pennsylvania. 

Greece. 

Switzerland. 

„    Ithod«  Island. 

Italy.                                                                     1 

Uruguay. 

The  Provincial  and  Colonial  Govt 

irnmenU  of 

Bengal. 

New  Zealand. 

Tasmania. 

Mauritius. 

Queensland. 

Straits  Settlements. 

New  South  Wales. 

South  Australia. 

Victoria. 

Public  Departments. 


The  Admiralty. 

„  Army  Medical  Department. 

,  Board  of  Trade. 

„  Convict  Prisons,  Directors  of. 

„  Factories,  Inspectors  of. 

,  Fire  Brigade,  Metropolitan. 

„  Friendly  Societies,  Eegistrar  of. 

„  India  Office. 

„  Local  Goverment  Board. 

„  Naval  Medical  Department 


The  Mining  Record  Office. 

„  Police,  London  Metropolitan. 

„  Police,  Dublin  Metropolitan. 

„  Post  Office. 

„  Begistrar-General  of  England. 
„  „  „  Ireland. 

9,  „  „  Scotland. 

„  Tithe  Commissioners. 

„  War  Office. 

„  Warden  of  Standards. 
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DONORS  TO  THE  LIBSABY 


During  the  Year  1877 — CoiitinitecL 


Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phi- 

ladelphia^  17.  S.  A. 
Actuaries,  The  Institute  of,  London. 
American  Academy  of   Arts  and 

Sciences,  Boston. 
American  G^graphical  Society  of 

New  York. 
American  Philosophical  Society  of 

Philadelphia. 
American    Statistical    Association, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Archirio  di  Statistica,  The  Editor  of. 
Armstrong,     Sir    William,    K.N., 

KC.B.,  r.RS.,  LL.D. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
„  „  Japan* 

Astor  Library,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
Athenseum,  The  Editor  of. 
Austria,    The    Central    Statistical 

Bureau  of. 
Austrian  Consul-Ckneral,  London. 

Baker,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Lansing,  XT.  S.  A. 
Bankers'  Magazine,  The  Editor  of, 

London. 
Bankers'  Magazine,  The  Editor  of. 

New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
Bavaria,  Boyal  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Belgium,  Minister  of  Literior. 
Berg,  Dr.  F.  T.,  Stockholm. 
Berlin,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Bodio,  Professor  Luigi,  Bome. 
B6hmert)  Dr.,  Dresden. 
Boothby,  J.,  Esq.,  South  Australia. 
Boschkemper,  G.,  Esq.,  Holland. 
Bourne,  Stephen,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 
Bowditch,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  Boston, 
Brachelli,  Dr.  H.  F.,  Vienna. 
Brassey,  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Brewer,  Dr.,  London. 
Briggs,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 
British  Association,  The. 
Braton,  Leonard,  Esq.,  Bristol. 


Budapest,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
„         Statistical  Bureau. 

Chadwick,  Edwin,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Cheshire,  E.,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

China,    The    Inspector-General   of 

Chinese  Maritime  Customs. 
Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of. 
Cobden  Club,  the  Committee  of. 
Commercial  World,  The  Editor  of. 
Consul-General  of  Germany,  The. 
Consul-General  of  Italy,  The. 
Cotton,  H.  S.,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 
Council  of  Foreign  Bondholdera 

Danvers,  Juland,  Esq.,  London. 

Denmark,  The  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Dent,  W.  T.,  Esq. 

Dickson,  Walter,  M.D.,  RN. 

Dowden,  Major  T.  F.,  RE. 

Dresden,  Statistical  Bureau  of.  ! 

Dublin,  Chief  Com.  of  Police. 

Du  Cane,  Colonel  E.  F.,  C.B. 

East  India  Association,  London. 
Engel,  Dr.  Ernest,  Berlin. 
Epsom,  Local  Board  of  Health. 
Everett,  H.  Sidney,  Esq.,  Berlin. 

Farr,  Dr.  W.,  F.R.S.,  London. 
Ficker,  Dr.  Adolf,  Vienna. 
Finance  Chronicle,  The  Editor  of. 
Florence,  Giunta  Comunale  de. 
Forrest,  E.  L.  de,  Esq.,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 
France,  H.E.  Minister  of  Justice. 
Frankf  ort-on-M.,  Statistical  Bureau. 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Gibbs,  Richard,  Esq.,  Melbourne. 
Giffen,  IU)bert,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 
Glasgow,  Philosophical  Society  of. 
„        Sanitary  Department. 
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During  the  Year  1877 — Continued. 


Granville,  J. Mortimer,M.D.,F.S.S. 
GriffithB,  F.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Sheffield. 

Hall,  E.  Hepple,  Esq.,  London. 
Hambuig,  Statistical  Bureaa  of. 

„         Medical  Department  of. 
Hammick,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  London. 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Messrs.,  London. 
Harvey,  James,  Esq. 
Hayter,  H.  H.,  Esq.,  Melbourne. 
Hedlej,  Thomas  Fenwick,.  Esq. 
Hendriks,  J.  K,  Esq.,  Iowa,  U.a  A. 
Heywood,  James,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.RS. 
Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and 

Cheshire. 
Howard  Association,  London. 
Hull,  BL  M.,  Esq.,  Tasmania. 
Hungary,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 

Insurance  Gaasette,  The  Editor  of. 
„        Beoord,  The  Editor  of. 
Italian  Legation,  London,  The. 
Italy,  The  Minister  of  Finance. 
„  „  Public  Works, 

„  „  Agriculture, 

Industry,  and  Commerce. 

Jarvis,  Dr.  E.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Jordan,  Heniy,  Esq.,  Brisbane. 

Keaughran,  T.  J.,  Esq.,  Singapore. 
Keleti,  Chas.,  Esq.,  Budapest. 
King,  H.  S.,  and  Co.,  London. 
King's  College,  London. 
Knox,  John  Jay,  Esq. 
Korosi,  Joseph,  Budapest. 
Kyshe,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Mauritius. 

I/Economista  d'  Italia,  Editor  of. 
Labourers'  Friend,  The  Editor  of. 
Leipsic,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Uoyds,  The  Committee  of. 
London  Hospital,  Secretary  of. 
Long,  Bev.  J^  Calcutta. 


Madrid,  Geographical  Society  of. 
„       Institucion  libre  de  Eme- 

Madsen,  C.  L.,  Esq ,  Copenhagen. 
Manchester    Literary    and    Philo- 
sophical Society. 
Manchester  Statistical  Society. 
Mayr,  Dr.  Georg,  Munich. 
Metcalfe,  Bichard,  Esq.,  London. 
Mining  Begistrar,  Victoria. 
Mallet,  Sir  Louis. 

Nature,  The  Editor  of,  London. 
Netherlands,     The,    L^;ation     of, 

London. 
Newbigging,  Thomas,  Esq.,  A.I.C.E. 
Neumann,  Dr.  Fr.  Xav.,  Leipzic. 
New  South  Wales,  Agent-General  of. 
,,        „  Begistrar-Genera). 

New  Zealand,  Begistrar-General. 
Norway, TheMinisterof  the  Interior. 

„       The  Boyal  University  of. 
Nowell,  E.  C,  Esq.,  Tasmania. 

Orange,  William,  M.D.,  F.S.a 
Ourt,  Dr.  A.  J.,  Penn.,  U.  S  A. 

Prevoet,  M.,  Geneva. 

Purdy,  F.,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  London. 

Quaritch,  Bernard,  Esq.,  London. 
Quekett  Microscopical  Club. 
Queensland,  Begistrar-General  of. 

Baikes,  Capt.  G.  A.,  London. 
Bavenstein,  E.  G.,  Esq.,  London. 
Bay,  Bobert,  Esq.,  Adelaide. 
Redgrave,  Alexander,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 
Beid,  George  H.,  Esq.,  Sydney. 
Beview,  The  Editor  of. 
Revue  Bibliographique  Universelle, 

The  Editor  of,  Paris. 
Bivista  Europea,  The  Editor  of. 
Roberts,  C,  Esq.,  London. 
Romanelli,  Signor  A.,  Rome. 
Rome,  Giunta  Centnde  de  Statistica. 
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DONOB8  TO  THE  LlfiRA&T. 


During  the  Year  ISll-^Continued. 


Boumaniay  Miniiter  of  I&terioir 
Boyal  Agricultural  Societj. 

„     Asiatic  Society. 

„         I,        „    Bombay  Brancb. 

„     Colonial  Ingtitute. 

„     C^graphical  Society. 

n     luBtitutioA. 

„     Med.  and  Chirurgical  Society. 

„     Society  of  Edinbm^ 

„     Society  of  TMmaaiia. 

n     Society  of  Victoria. 

,,      United  Service  Inatitotiou. 
Bussell,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Glasgow. 
Buasell,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of. 

St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London. 
St.  George's  Hosj^tal,  London. 
Sckzony,  The  Statistioal  Bureau  of. 
Schneidau,  a  J.,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 
Schleisner,  Dr.  P.  A.,  Copenhagen. 
SemenoWy  H.  £.,  Moos.  P.  de. 
Shadwell,  John  L.,  Esq.,  London. 
Shaw,  Capt  E.  M.,  Londmi. 
Sheffield,  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  U.  S.  A. 
Snow,  Dr.  E.M,  Flt^videnoe,  U.S.  A. 
Social  Science  Association. 
Society  of  Arts,  London. 
South  Australia,  Chief  Secretary  of. 
y,  „        Agent  General  of. 

Statistical  Society  of  Paris^  The. 
Stott^  John,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 
Street,  G.  C,  Esq.,  London. 
Surtees  Society. 
SurreyoFBi  The  InftitBtioii  oL 


Taity  Lawson,  Esq.,  FJtCfl. 
Tasmania,  The  Begistrar^Genenlof. 
The  Western,  The  Editor  of,  St. 

Louii%  Mo.,  U.  S.  A« 
Thompson,  Capt.  C.  H.,  Exeter. 

United  States^  Comptr.  of  Currency. 
„         „      Bureau  of  Statistics, 
„         „      Comm.  of  Education. 
„         „      War  Department 
„         „      Naval  Observatory. 

University  Ooll^;e,  London. 

Uruguay,  The  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Yaillant,  M.,  Montevideo. 
Vessdlovsky,  A.,  Esq.,  St.  Petem^ 

bourg. 
Victoria,  Agent-General  of,  London. 

„        Begistrar-General  of. 

„        Minister  of  Mines. 
Vienna,  Statistical  Commission  of. 

Walford,  Cornelius,  Esq.,  F,S.A. 
Wabaa,  M.  L6on,  Lausanne. 
Wells,  The  Son.  David  A. 
Wells,  T.  Spencer,  M.D.,  London. 
Wilson,  R,  Esq. 
Woodward,  Dr.  J.  J.,  Washington, 

U.S.  A. 
Wright,  C.  D.,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Toung,  E.,  Esq.,  Washington,tT.S^ 
Young,  l!Vederi<^  Esq.,  London. 

Zinnia,  Dr.  A.,  Athena. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

COST  OF  A  COMPLETE  SET  (if  not  out  of  panrr). 
1838-77.    (40  Vols.,  unbound). 


VoL    I.     (1838.)    9  Numbers  at  1«.  6rf -  J3  6 

Vol.  II.     (1839.)     3  Numbers  at  1«.  6(f.  and  3  Parts  at  2«.  U.  -  12  - 

VoU.  Ill— XI.    (1840-48.)    9  toIs.  at  10« 4  10  - 

Vol.  XII.    (1849.)    Inolnding  a  double  number -  12  6 

VoU.  XIII— XIX.    (1850-56.)     7  vols,  at  10« 3  10  - 

Vol.  XX.    (1857.)    -11  - 

Vol.  XXL     (1858.) — -  12  - 

VoLXXlI.    (1859.) -11  6 

Vol.  XXIII.    (1860.)    -  13  - 

Vols.  XXIV— XXV.    (1861-62.)    2  toIs.  at  15# 1  10  - 

Vols.  XXVI— XXVII.    (1863-64.)    2  voU.  at  14# 1     8  - 

Vol.  XXVIII.    (1865.)    , -  17  6 

Vol.  XXIX.    (1866.) ^ -  15  0 

Vol.  XXX.     (1867.^ -  19  - 

Vol.  XXXI.    (1868.) -  15  6 

VoL  XXXII.     (1869.) -....  -  14  - 

^Vol.  XXXIII.     (1870.) 

Vol.  XXXIV.    (1871.) 

Vol.  XXXV.     (1872.) 

Vol.  XXXVI.    (1873.) 

Vol.  XXXVII.    (1874.) 

Vol.  XXXVIII.    (1876.) ^ 

VoLXXXlX.    (1876.) 

Vol.  XL.    (1877.) : — 

General  AnalsUcal  Indezee:— 

To  the  First  Fifteen  VoliuneB  (1838-52)  -   3  6 

„      Ten  Volumes  (1853-62)  -   3  6 

H  „  01863-72)   .. — -.. -   8  6 


i:27  16    6 
Discount  40  per  cent,  {allowed  io  Membtn  only)  11     2    2 

£16  13    4 


t 


Sets,  or  single  copies  of  any  nnmber,  of  €be  J&ttmaH  (not  ont  of 

int),  can  be  obtained  of  tbe  publisher,  E.  Stanford,  55,  Charing 

'ross,  London,  S.W. 

Members  onh/j  can  obtain  sets  or  single  copies  of  any  nmnber  of 

the  Jaumdlj  at  the  Socieiy's  Booms,  King  s  College  Entrance,  Strand, 

W.C,  London. 

By  a  resolntion  of  the  Connoil,  dated  12th  May,  1854,  the  price 
of  back  numbers  of  the  JowmaZ  of  the  Sodeiy ,  cha^'ged  to  Members, 
was  raised  firom  one-half  to  three-fifths  of  the  publishing  price. 

NoTB.— 'One  or  two  numbers  of  the  Journal  are  now  ont  of  print. 
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Those  persons  who  are  inclined  to  benefit  the  Society 
by  legacies  are  recommended  to  adopt  the  following 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST, 

I   give  and   bequeath  unto  Hie  Statistical    Society  of 
London,  the  sum  of  £  .      ,      ,  such  legacy  to  be 

paid  out  of  such  part  of  n^  personal  estate,  not  specifically 
bequeathed,  as  the  law  permits  to  be  appropriated  by  will 
to  such  a  purpose.    - 


NqTB  A. — ^All  gifts  by  will  to  the  Society  of  land,  or  of 
money  secured  on,  or  directed  to  be  secured  on,  or  to  arise 
from  the  sale  of,  or  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of^ 
land,  will  be  void.  Gifts  may  be  made  by  will  of  stock  in 
the  public  funds,  shares  or  debentures  of  railway  or  other 
jointHstock  companies^  or  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  testa- 
tor s  pure  personal  estate,  or  of  personal  chattels. 

Note  B. — Bequests  may  be  made  either  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Society,  or  to  the  Society's  '*  Building 
Fund,"  which  has  been  recently  established. 
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